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COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1899-1900. 


TO 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  GEORGE  HENRY  EARL  OADOGAN,  K.G. 

LORD  LICDTBrriNT-OBNBAAI.  AND  OBNBBAL  OOTBUfOR  OF  IBBLAND. 

May  it  please  yowr  Excellency, 

We,  the   Commissioners  of  National   Education  in  Ireland,  f"™?^" 

for  the 

siubmit  to  Your  Excellency  this  our  Sixty-sixth  Report.     In  this  statiitief 
Report  the  statistics   of  attendances,   religious  denominations,  Expendi- 
proficiency,  &c.,  in  the  Schools,  have  been  compiled  for  the  Results 
periods  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899, 
while  the  statements  connected  with  the  expenditun*.  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants,  &c.,  refer  to  the  year  ended  31&t  March,  1900. 

School-houses  and  Teachers'  Residences. 

1.  On  the  30th  September,  1899,  there  were  9,161  Schools  on 
our  Roll,  of  which  8,670  were  in  operation.* 

2.  Of  the  total  number  on  our  Roll,  3,915  were  Vested  Schools,  VMted 
the  remainder  were  Non- Vested.  Schooii. 

The  Vested  Schools  were  classified  as  follows : — 

(a)  Vested  in  Trostees,        ...        2,850 
(6)  Vested  in  the  Commissionersy  •        •        1,065 

Total,         -        -     :  .        8,915 

i      •  i  •     . 

Our  grant  towards  the  erection  of  Vested  School-houses, 
whether  Vested  in  Trustees  or  Vested  in  the  Commissioners,  is 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost. 

•  For  Schools  inopenUTe  see  pMrafraph  s,  page  8. 
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3.  The  Non- Vested  Schools  included  school-houses  erected 
from  funds  locally  provided,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  from  loans 
available  under  the  Act  of  1884,  47  &  48  Vic.,  cap.  22,  or  schools 
formerly  vested,  the  leases  of  which  had  expired. 

4.  The  number  of  applications  for  aid  to  new  Schools  con- 
sidered in  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899,  was  144. 
In  138  cases  we  gave  the  required  assistance,  either  as  grants  for 
building  new  premises,  or  as  grants  of  salary  and  books.  The 
remaining  6  applications  were  rejected. 

The  erection  and  improvement  of  Vested  School  premises  is 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
On  the  first  of  April,  1899,  the  amount  for  which  that  Board  was 
liable  in  respect  to  grants  already  made  by  us  and  notified 
to  them  was,  £43,137  88.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  we 
had  made  grants  amounting  to  £22,162  168.  3(2.,  which  had  not 
been  ready  for  notification  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The  total 
liabilities,  therefore,  on  that  date  amounted  to  £65,299  198.  3d 

As  in  the  previous  financial  year,  we  received  in  1899-1900  a 
greater  nujaber  of  applications  for  such  grants  than  the  Parlia- 
mentary Vote  would  warrant  us  in  sanctioning.  We  made, 
however,  building  and  improvement  grants  in  220  casea 

The  following  Statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  granta 
and  liabilitiv^d  on  let  April,  1900 : — 


Unexpended  QrantR  on  let  April,  IBn, 
Orante  to    build   and   improTe    Sohool-honsee, 
iiuulelBl8Q»-l?00,         .... 


Dednctr- 

(a)  Grants  oanoelled,  not  having  been  ntilized, 

(b)  DeduotlonB  owing  to  omitted  or  defective 

worki, 

(«)  Instalments  paid  by  Board  of  Workson  aooomit 
dnzing  year  ended  81st  March,  1900, 

Total  liabilities  on  Ist  April,  1900, 


£     f.    d. 
66,290  10   8 

48.315  16   3 

3,943    3   6 

9916  10 

81.106  19    0 


£     f.    d. 


113^16  11    6 


36.161  19    4 
77.463  16    8 


The  grants  made  by  us  during  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1900,  were  apportioned  as  follows : — 


EraoUoBof 

OthorinpioTeineBii 
to  ezioUng  Vortod 

1 

I7o.ofP«pila 
for  which  th« 
New  Bchocl- 
houMwiU 
slfoi4  Aoeom- 
■Mdatioa. 

Amount 
OfOrtnt. 

J 

4 

No.ofPaplli 
for  whioh 
AddiUoBftl 

wUlbe 
providod. 

Amovat 
ofGnnt 

at 

Amoant 
ufOrsat 

Total. 

100 

16.888 

£     c   d. 
41,008   4    3 

82 

1,484 

£     9.  d. 
3.697  13    4 

96 

£      9.    d, 
3.614  17   8 

£     «.  d. 
48.316  16   8 
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5.  We  also  approved  of  applications  to  the  Board  of  Works  lmds  for 
for  loans,  to  the  amount  of  £1,025,  for  enlarging  or  otherwise  ^™^*' 
improving  existing  Non-Vested  school-houses.  bcKoIj. 

We  approved  of  loans  in  41    cases   to  provide   Teachers'  Loui  for 
Residences,  and   in    4   cases   to  improve  existing   Residences.  R«'<J«n«*»- 
The  total  amount  of  the  loans  approved  was  £10,516. 

Since  the  year  1875,  when  the  Residences  Act  came  into  force, 
1,352  applications  for  loans,  and  72  applications  for  grants,  have 
been  approved  by  us.  In  a  large  per-centage  of  cases,  however, 
the  Teachers  are  as  yet  unprovided  with  suitable  residences. 

The  number  of  free  residences    available  for  Teachers,  as  ^^^^^^ 
returned  by  the  Managers,  is  1,210. 

6.  The  Vested  school-houses,  especially  those   Vested  in  the  Condition 
Board,  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense,  are  generally  «'?"»»>»••• 
satisfactory  as  regards  adequacy  of  accommodation,  suitableness 

of  sites,  sanitary  arrangements  and  general  fitting  up  for  school 
purposes. 

The  Non- Vested  school-houses  are,  in  numerous  cases,  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  are  smtably  situated,  but  many  of 
them  are  still  of  an  unsatisfactory  character. 


According  to  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  School  Managers,  Load  M 
the  amount  subscribed  from  local  sources  towards  the  erection  of  ^^^^^    s 
new  buildings,  additions  to  school  premises,  &a,  was  £27,325  3«. ;  wmirilfg*" 
and  similarly  for  repairs,  improvements  of  houses  and  furniture,  j«n«oi- 
and  other  local  expenditure,  the  amount  was  £32,739  14s.  9d  *^'*'' 
Total,  £60,064  17*.  9d. 


During  1899,  one  application  was  received  for   power   to  Compoisory 
acquire  a  site  for  a  school-house  under  the  Act  of  1892.     Trustees  JHiiSJS*''*" 
were  authorised  to  take  the  necessary  proceedings  in  the  matter. 
There  was  also  one  application  in  the  period  referred  to  for 
power  to  acquire  a  site  for  a  Teacher's  residence,  but  a  suitable 
site  was  subsequently  acquired  by  agreement. 

Since  the  Act  came  into  operation.  Trustees  have  been 
authorised  in  28  cases  to  acquire  sites  compulsorily.  In  one 
case  authorisation  was  refused,  as  a  suitable  site  could  be 
acquired  by  agreement,  though  not  the  site  desired  by  the 
applicant. 
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Day  Schools  in  Operation :  Attendance. 

o''«ti<J?  '^'  ^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  September,  1899,  we  had  8,670  schools  in 
^^  ^'  operation.  During  the  year  ended  on  that  date,  108  schools 
were  brought  into  operation — viz,,  74  Vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners or  in  Trustees,  and  34  Non- Vested ;  while  89  schools 
were  placed  on  the  Suspended  list,  or  removed  from  the  Roll  of 
National  Schools.  This  gives  a  net  increase  of  19  schools  in 
operation  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 

Sp»c6  In   iij^Q  schools   examined,  the  accommodation  afforded  wbjb 

dation    '    su£Scient  for  879,700  pupils,  allowing  eight  square  feet  for  each 

proTided-.c  pupil. 

inop«BtiT«  8.  Of  the  491  schools  on  our  Roll,  but  not  in  operation  on 
•eboou.  ^^^  gy^j^  September,  1899,  290  were  not  completely  built, 
182,  were  on  the  **  Suspended  List,"  chiefly  owing  to  failure 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  attendance  of  pupils,  and  19  Model 
School  departments  were  inoperative,  having  been  amalgamated 
with  the  adjoining  departments. 

^**  9.  From  the  returns  we  have  received,  it  appears  that  8,286 

^  '  schools  were  free  of  school  feea  In  344  schools  "excess 
average  fees,"  as  authorised  under  the  Act  of  1892,  were  charged 
to  pupils  over  three  and  imder  fifteen  years  of  age. 

JLrenm         10  (a.)  The  total  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  for  the 
N0.011II0IL1.  Results  years  of  the  schools  was  796,163. 

ATenge  (6.)  The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  similarly  for  the 

i2ttend»nc«  I^^te  periods  was  513,852. 

Proportion      (o.)  The  pcr-ceutage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 


Alice  to 
No.onRoilr. 


to  the  average  number  on  the  Rolls  was  64*5. 


Avenge  1 1.  (a.)  The  average  nimiber  of  pupils  over  three  and  under 

ft^ndaDce  ^^^^^  yeaiTa  of  age,  the  limits  of  age*  defined  in  the  Act  of  1892, 
rages  5  to    scc.  18,  sub-sec.  (5),  in  daily  attendance  was  498,322.     The  total 
i*"u  ^^.  average  attendance  of  those  who  were  fifteen  and- above  waa 
'^'''^"^' 15,530. 

for  76  dtyJ*  (P')  ^hc  number  of  pupils  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of 
or  over.  age  who  made  at  least  75  attendances  in  the  six  months  ended 
30th  June,  preceding  the  end  ol*  the  Results  year  in  the  several 
schooltt  was  372,2b5 ;  and  the  corresj)onding  number  for  the  six: 
months  ended  31st  i)ecember,  preceding  the  end  of  the  Results 
year  was  344,658. 

*  It  is  only  for  pupils  within  those  ages  that  the  capitation  grant  provided  by  the  Act  ie 
paid.  This  number  (498,322)  includes  4,337  attending  Poor  Law  Union  National  School^ 
and  2,002  pupils  of  Industrial  Schools  (under  the  Act)  attending  National  Schools,  being  a 
total  of  6,339,  which  being  deducted  from  the  gross  number,  leaves  491,il83  for  which  the 
capitation  grant  provided  by  ihe  Act  is  payable. 
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12.  The  following  Table  exhibits  for  the  last  twelve  years —  Attend»oc« 


in  «ach  of 
eleven 


(a)  the  number  of  National  Schools  in  operation,  (b)  the  average 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls,  (c)  the  average  daily  attendance,  y«»"« 
(d)  the  per-centage  of  the  latter  to  the  average  number  on  the 
Rolls,  and  (e)  the  number  of  pupils  who  made  attendances  on  100 
days  or  over : — 


Year. 

Nmnber  of 
Schools 

in 
operation. 

(a) 

Average 

number  of 

pupils 

on 
Bolls.* 

Average 

daily 

Attendance.* 

(c) 

Fer-centa^e 
of  Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

to  Average 

Number 

on  Rolls. 

(d) 

Number  who 

made  100 
Attendances  or 

over  in 
Results  Period.! 

1888 

8.196 

846,483 

493.883 

68*8 

688.807 

1889 

8.261 

889.603 

607.866 

60-6 

675.113 

1890 

8.298 

828,620 

489,144 

CO-0 

566.358 

1891 

8,346 

824318 

606.336 

61*4 

569.604 

1892 

8.403 

816,972 

495.264 

607 

660.617 

1893 

8.469 

832,645 

527.060 

6S-3 

683,663 

1894 

8.505 

832.821 

626.647 

631 

696,555 

189S 

8.667 

826,046 

619,616 

62-9 

690.114 

1896 

8,006 

815,248 

634.967 

66-6 

606.876 

1897 

8.631 

816.00U 

621.14U 

68'9 

680.629 

1898 

8.661 

806.467{ 

518,799} 

64-2 

689.286 

1899 

8.670 

796,1635 

513,852§ 

64-5 

590,278 

See  Table  A,  pages  42  and  43. 

13.  The  total  number  of  pupils  actually  on  the  Rolls  of  Toui 
National  Schools  on  the  last  day  of  their  Results  period  was  °^®* 
785,139. 


14.  The    religious    denominations    of    these   pupils   were    as  Religious 

follows:—  denomina- 


tlODS. 


692,991  or  7.6*5  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics. 


9l.59i  or  11-7 

86,747  or  IPO 

8.<i(<4  or     1*1 

6,725  OP    0-7 


of  the  Late  Ksta^-lisind  Church. 

Presbyterians. 

Methodists. 

of  other  Denominations. 


♦The  population  of  Ireland  in  1891  was  4,704,750.  The  (estimated)  popnlatiun  iu  ihb 
subfiequent  years  shows  diminution  m  follows  :— In  1892,  4.638,189;  in  1893,  4,015.312:  in 
)894.  4,600,599;  in  1895,  4,574,764  ;  in  1896.  4.560.378;  in  1897  4,551,723:  in  1898.  4,543.773  :  and 
in  18B9.  4.631.061.    ( Vide  IhviRtrar'Oenemrs  lieturn.  No.  liS-Octohfr,  im.) 

t  This  figure  is  taken  an  ii  in  the  niimbor  of  attendances  that  (lualifled  tor  examination 
for  Resulta-fees.  At  page  33  the  numbers  of  pupils  examined  for  lieeults  will  be  found- 
viz.  :  56S.37& 

t  For  1887  the  number  refers  to  the  twelve  months  ended  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  RoKults  Examination  in  each  school  examined  during  the  year  1897.  The 
calendar  year  had  been  previoutily  taken. 

i  For  1SI8  and  1899  the  numbers  refer  to  Be8ult4>  periods  of  the  schools  examined  kvitliiu 
the  twelve  months  to  the  30th  September  in  each  year. 
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?*^^\*  h  ^^'  "^^^  number  of  the  schools  for  which  returns  of  statistics 
Returns'*'  have  been  received  from  the  Inspectors  is  8,630.  Of  these 
^*"  ,  8,621  are  tabulated  in  the  following  paragraphs ;  and  9  are 
"**'^        omitted  for  reasons  stated  in  foot-note  to  Table  C,  p.  46. 


Schools 
attended 


»vt«Daea  ^^'  '^^  foUowing  tablos   show,  according  to  provinces,  the 

^Ronutn   number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  Elolls  of 
cithoiici     3,235   Schools,  attended  by  both  denominations,  and  the  per- 


ProtestantB.  ccntage  of  cach  denomination  :- 


(a.)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  exclusiyelj. 


PnoTiNm. 

Number 
uf  Sohoolfl. 

Number  of  PttpiU. 

Per-eenUf  e  of  eaoh 

Romui 
Catholici. 

ProtMtsnto. 

Bomaa 
Cstholioe. 

ProtealaiitB. 

CLfirrEB, 

MUNSTER, 
LEINSTEB, 
CONNAUQHT.  . 

TOTAL, 

730 
687 
689 
408 

48.688 
88.780 

35.469 

6,678 
8.089 
1,891 
1,806 

887 
96^ 
96*4 
96*0 

10^ 
31 
3*6 
4-0 

sw 

188.878 

11,103 

917 

6-3 

(6.)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Protestant  Teachers  exclusively. 


pKoviNcn. 

Number 
of  Sehools. 

Number  of  PnpOs. 

Per-eentageofeaoh 
Denominstioii. 

KomAii 
Cstholioe. 

ProtceUnta. 

Roman 
Catholica. 

ProteeUnt^. 

ULSl'KK, 
MUNBTKR, 

Leinsteb, 
connaught,  . 

TOTAL, 

887 
26 
71 
80 

6.673 
196 
623 
120 

63,073 

964 

4,498 

706 

0-4 
16-9 
12-2 
14-6 

90-6 
831 
87-8 

86-6 

I 

964 

7,618 

69,840 

9-8 

90-2 
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(c.)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Roman  Catholic  and  Protkbtakt      schools 
Teachers  conjointly.  ^*r?^ 

datholies 
and 


Protiiccbs. 

Nttmber 
of  Sohuols 

NmmbOT  of  PapU*. 

Per-MBUffeofeMh 

RomM 

RomMi 

ProiMUata. 

Ulstkb, 

MUNBTXB, 
LKINSTKR, 
CJONKAUOHT, 

TOTAL, 

S8 

6 
11 

1 

1.180 

260 

2.378 

1 

1.812 

465 

641 

84 

42-4 

86'6 

81-4 

1-6 

6711 
64-6 
18« 
08-6 

48 

3318 

%m 

68^ 

41-2 

Summary  of  foregoing  Tables  (a),  (6),  (c),  showing  Numbers  of  Pupils 
in  Schools  attended  by  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 


Naabar 
of  Sehoob. 

Naaber  of  Pnpila. 

Per-eonUg«  of  oaeh 
DoBominatioD. 

RomftD 
Catbolico. 

ProtoaUatn. 

ToUl. 

Romui 
CaUioliM. 

ProtettuitB. 

3336 

900,806 

83,016 

202323 

71-6 

28-4 

Bee  Tftble  B,  pages  41  and  46. 


17.  The  following  table  shows,  according  to   Provinces,  the  Schools 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  ^^^^^ 
5,386  schools  attended  solely  by  one  denomination,  and  the  per-  Roman 
centaee   of  pupils  of   each  denomination    to    the  total  in  these  o*roAl/y  by 

schools  : —  Protestonto. 


Uader  Romaa 

Catholie  Teaehors 

exdaaiTolj. 

Uader  Protestant  Teaohers  fxoluaiTeljr. 

ToUl 

and 

Pro- 

teatsnt. 

Per-eentace  to 
Totals. 

Schools. 

R.C. 
papUs. 

Schools. 

B.C. 
pupils. 

Pros, 
pupils. 

Meth. 
pupils. 

Others. 

Total 

ProtesUat 

pupU«. 

R.C. 

pupils. 

Pro- 
testant 
pupils. 

Ulster, 

646 

61,293 

989 

35,506 

47,351 

4.598 

2,664 

90,019 

151,312 

40-5 

69 -5 

Mvntter, 

1,379 

129,855 

112 

i,186 

362 

412 

182 

6,142 

134,997 

96-2 

3-8 

Leinater, 

928 

98,446 

229 

9,R97 

826 

367 

290 

11.379 

109,825 

89-6 

10-4 

Coniiaaght,. 
ToUl, 

1,040 

93,121 

63 

2.126 

245 

97 

32 

2,600 

95,621 

97-4 

2-6 

3,993 

382,715 

1,393 

51,715 

48  783 

6.474 

3,068 

109,040 

491,765 

77-8 

•22-2 

8MT*bUG,pflSo46. 
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Per-centage      18.  Of  the  Pujnls  on  the  Rolls  of  the  8,621  schools,  292,623, 
of  PupUa.    Q|.  373  per  cent,  were  in  schools  attended  by  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  children,  and  491,755,  or  62*7  per  cent,  in  schools 
attended  solely  by  Roman  Catholics  or  solely  by  Protestants.* 


Per-centage      19^  The  per-ccntage  of  Schools  having  Roman  Catholic  and 
attended      Protestant  Dupils  in  attendance  in  each  year  from  1890  to  1899, 

by  Roman  «  „ 

Catholics     was  as  follows : — 

Protestants. 


5K7 

With  Pupils  on  Rolls 

on  last  day 

of  Results  year. 

^§- 

- 

1890. 

1891. 

189  J. 

1898.      1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Ulster,      . 

62-8 

60-4 

60-5 

59-9     57-9 

57-4 

51*2 

50-4 

50- 1 

49-2 

Munster,  . 

32-9 

82-3 

330 

33-5     32-6 

333 

291 

'  29  7 

29-9 

28-6 

Leinster,  . 

A3  2     4S'd 

42-2 

41-8 

42-3 

41-3 

34-3 

84-4 

311 

330 

Connaught, 
Total. 

36-4 

35-1 

35-4 

35-9 

35-4 
44-5 

35-6 

30-9 

29*5 

28-4 

277 

46-7 

45-7 

45-6 

45-5 

44-4 

38-8 

36-4 

38-1 

37o 

Per-centage      20.  The  per-ccntagc  of  Schools  exhibiting  an  attendance  com- 

of  schools 

attended      poscd  either  solely  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  or  solely  of  Protest- 
RonSw^     ant  pupils,  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1899,  was  as  follows; — 

Gfttholics 
or  goldy  by 
Protestants 


With  Pupils  on  Rolls  making  any  attendaaoe  in  jear. 

With  Pupils  on  Bolls 

on  last  day 

of  Results  year. 

- 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1884. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

Ulster,      . 

87-2 

39-6 

89-5 

40-1 

421 

42-6 

48-ft 

49-6 

49-9 

508 

Munster,  . 

671 

67-7 

67-0 

66-5 

67-4 

66-7 

70-9 

70-3 

701 

71-4 

Leinster,  . 

56-8 

561 

57-8 

58-2 

57-7 

58-7 

65-7 

65-6 

65-9 

650 

Connaught, 
Total, 

63-6 
533 

64-9 

64  6 

64) 

64-6 

64-4 

69-1 

70-5 

71-6 

72-3 

54-3 

54-4 

54-5 

56-5 

55-6 

61-2 

61-6 

61-9 

62-5 

*  See  1'ables  11  aud  C,  pages  44,  45,  uud  46. 
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21.  The  religious  denominations  of  the  Managers  of  the  schools,  R«Wgion  of 
distinguishing  Clerical  from  Lay,  on  30th  September,  1899,  were  of^^Jdb. 
as  follows: — 


Clerieal. 

Lay. 

1 
Total. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
SohooU. 

No.  of 
Maaagari. 

No.  of 

School!. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Roman  Catholic,  • 

1,177 

5,761 

139 

167 

1,316 

5,928 

692 

1,018 

268 

473 

960 

1,491 

Presbytepian, 

378 

695 

168 

211 

616 

906 

Methodist,    . 

62 

83 

(4 

17 

76 

100 

Other  Denomination!,    . 
Total,      . 

10 

16 

28 

34 

38 

50 

2,319 

7,573 

617 

'902 

2,936 

8,475 

Model  and  Poor  Law  Union  School  Managers,  being  Officials, 
are  excluded  from  this  table. 

Compulsory  Attendance  Provisions  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1899. 

22.  At  the  close  of  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899,  School  Wih 
Attendance  Committees  existed  in  85  of  the  120  towns  or  town-  aJl*T^. 
ships  to   which   the  compulsoiy  attendance   provisions   of  the 
Act  of  1892  apply  directly.      In  68    towns  the  Act    is   now 
enforced 

In  36  of  these  places  the  compulsory  provisions  have  been  in 
continuous  operation  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

In  the  following  table  the  attendance  at  National  Schools 
generally  and  at  National  Schools  situate  within  these  36  Towns 
or  Townships  are  compared  : — 


(a)  Average 
onBoUs. 

(6)AYer»ge 

Dally 
Atteodance. 

(e)  Pefoentage 
of  (6)  to  (a). 

Mattonal  Sohoob  geiMrally, 

Places  where  the  Irish  Edoeatdon  Act 
has  been  in  operation  oontinnoiLBly. 

796,163 
9^370 

61S3fi8 
70.1fi8 

6I-5 
713 

During  the  year  the  attention  of  County  and  Rural  District 
Councils  was  called  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  the  application  of  the  compulsory  attenoance  clauses 
to  Rural  Districts.  In  one  such  District  (North  Dublin)  a 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  appointm  ent  of  Committees  in  other  Rural  Districts. 
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So^ei         23  The  (fixed^  salaries  of  the  National  Teachers,  as  augmented 
*"'      under  the  Act  of  1892,  were  as  follows : — 


PBINOIPAI. 
MALB  TEACHEBS. 

FBINGIPAL 

Increase 
ao  per  cent    Salary. 

Inoreaaa 

90  per  cent.     Salary. 

£70 

+  £14        »  £84. 

£68       +  £11 12«.  »  £09  12«. 

£60 

+  £12         «  £72. 

£60       +  £10         »  £60. 

£68 

+  £1012«.  «  £a812«. 

£4S       +    £8 12f.  =  £61  m. 

£46 

+    £Q  4s.  »  £66  4s. 

£87       +    £7  8s.  »  £44  8s. 

£44 

+    £8168.  »  £6216s. 

£8410s.+    £618s.  -  £41  8a 

£36 

+    £7         -  £42. 

£2710s.+    £6  10s.  «  £38. 

First  Class— First  Division, 

Old  Second  Div.  of  First  Glass, 

New  Second  Division, 

Old  First  Div.  of  Second  Class, 

Second  Glass,  First  A  Second  Diva.  £44 

Third  Glass, . 


Assistant  Tbachbbs  undeb  Five  Years'  Service. 

.    £86       +    £7        =£48. 
Females,   .  .  .   £87       +    £6  8s.  a  £88  8s. 


Assistant  Teachers  of  Five  Years'  Standing  and  Over  who 
RANK  Higher  than  the  Third  Class, 

Increase     Bonn& 
SO  T>er  cent. 

Kales.  .  .    £36   +    £7        +    £8       »    £61. 

Females,  .         .         .  £87    +   £6  8s.  +  £7  lOs.  a    £8018$, 


Schools  of  a  Special  Character. 

(a.)  Model  Sohools. 

Attendanee      ^4.  The  number  of  Model  School  Establishments  in  operation  at 
at  Model     the  end  of  the  year  waa  30,  of  which  4  (including  the  Central 
Schools.      Hodel  Schools)  are  Metropolitan,  and  the  remaining  26  are  Dis- 
trict and  Minor  Model  Schools.    These  contain  in  all  76  separate 
departments,  each  in  operation  with  its  own  distinct  staff  and 
organization. 

Evening  schools  for  boys  are  recognised  in  connexion  with  the 
Central,  the  West  Dublin,  the  Inchicore,  and  the  Belfast  Model 
Schoola 

The  total  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Model 
Schools,  excluding  the  Evening  Departments,  for  the  Results 
years  of  these  schools,  was  9,615. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  of  day  pupils  at  these  Schools 
for  the  Results  year  was  7,027. 

The  per-centage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  day  pupils 
for  the  year  to  the  average  number  on  the  Rolls  was  731. 

The  number  of  day  pupils  who  attended  on  100  days  or  over 
in  the  year  was  7,307. 

In  the  Evening  Departments  of  the  four  Model  Schools  specified 
above  there  were  285  pupils  on  the  Rolls  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Results  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  169  pupils.  The 
average  on  Rolls  was  289 ;  and  the  number  who  maae  at  least 
50  attendances,  qualifying  them  for  the  award  of  Results  Fees, 
was  169. 

Besides  the  regular  Teaching  Staffs  we  employ  Pupil-Teachers  Pnpn 
and  Monitors  in  the  Model  Schools.     In  some  of  the  Model  Teaehen 
Schools  male  Pupil  Teachers  are  boarded  and  lodfi^ed  at  the  public  Monitors, 
expense ;  in  others  they  receive  an  allowance  for  maintenance. 
Female  Pupil  Teachers  are  always  non-resident. 

There  were  203  Pupil  Teachers  (HI  Boys  and  92  Girls)  in 
the  Model  Schools  on  the  30th  September,  1899. 
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26.  The  foUovnng  Table  shows  (a)  the  Total  expenditure  on  ^^^ 
the  Model  Schools  for  the  Year  1899,  (6)  the  Net  expenditure  Bx^ndu 
on  the  Model  Schools  out  of  the  National  Education  Vote,  and  *»»• 
(c)  the  total  payments  to  the  Teaching  Staff  from  the  National 
Education  Vote  and  from  Local  Sources. 

(Expenditure  by  Board  of  Works  on  repairs,  Ac.,  not  included.) 


Bzpraditara  ftoa  8Ut« 

BM^mAUnn 

ifkomLoosl  1 

OnnU. 

SoofoM.              1 

Total 
Bxpenditue. 

Q«neral 

lloDBL  School. 

BxfMDditure 

SalMiMSBd 

Part  of 

Union 

U,  Benta, 

Bobool  FeM 

Bates  to 

Patty 

TMohing 

to 

Teaohem 

Bxpenie., 

Btsff. 

Teachers. 

ete. 

• 

£    «.  d. 

£      «.  d. 

£     c.  d. 

£    «.  d. 

-f     i  4- 

Oentnl, 

8U  IS    6 

3,999  16   4 

97    1    8 

— 

4,411  10   6 

WaBtDnbUn, 

71  12    7 

1.318  14    2 

18  14    8 

— 

1.400    1    6 

QlameTln,  . 

88   8    7 

882  17    1 

0  18    7 

— 

481  18   8 

InohiocoA   . 

10   3  10 

913  14   0 

14  18    2 

— 

988  10   0 

Athy. 

87  11  n 

897  16   7 

1  14    0 

— 

867    2    6 

Bamel)oro\. 

M18    8 

349   0    6 

1    1    4 

— 

406   0    6 

BaUyxnena, 

85  18    6 

•1,166  14    1 

9    4    0 

— 

1,861  11    6 

Belfast.       . 

690  16    0 

3,724  11    8 

66  13n 

830   9   6 

4.648  10    1 

Olonmel,     . 

mil  1 

688   8   8 

8  18   8 

— 

704  18   6 

Ool«raine, 

•AM    6 

800  18  11 

7   010 

— 

91114   2 

Cork, 

421  Iff  10 

1,818  16   9 

94    8    1 

86   6    6 

2,146   6    1 

Dnimianway, 

87  11    9 

889  11    6 

0  16   8 

— 

477  18  10 

Ennlaoorihy, 

67  11  11 

433  13    0 

1    9   8 

— 

498  14    7 

EnniBUnen. 

178  13    3 

798    8    0 

8  16    1 

— 

979  17    4 

Oalway, 

96    3    9 

406  16   8 

1  18    4 

- 

603  18   9 

Kilkenny.    . 

116    6  11 

876    6    6 

1    6    6 

- 

492  17  10 

Limerlok,    . 

188  10   3 

886    4    2 

4  19   9 

— 

1,083  14    2 

Londonderry, 

213    8   8 

1,821    7    0 

18   0  10 

— 

2.068  16    4 

Newry, 

104    6   6 

1,196   4    4 

16   9   0 

87    6    3 

1,408    6    1 

Kewtownardi, 

164  14    6 

1,116    6   2 

6    9  11 

— 

1.276  10   6 

Sligo. 

140    6  11 

736    3    2 

6  18    7 

— 

888   8   8 

Trim, 

100  14    8 

673    1    3 

8   7    0 

44    9   6 

721  12    0 

Waterford, . 

146   9    8 

483   3  10 

2  12    4 

— 

682    6  10 

Ballymoney, 

32    4   6 

1,148    2    1 

6  11    6 

— 

1,176  18.  1 

GarriokferiniB, 

76  16   9 

1,060  18    1 

U    4    0 

— 

1,187  16  10 

Luriran, 

83   0    3 

1,027  16    6 

6    6    7 

— 

1,116    1    4 

Honacrhan, . 

66   0    3 

066    9   7 

4  15    1 

— 

1,015    4  11 

Newtownitewart, 

24  19   0 

684  12    6 

1  12  11 

48   8   6 

600  10  10 

Omagh, 

49  13    1 

1.896  14    4 

12   9   7 

— 

1,468  17    0 

Panonrtown, 

Total, 

87  16   2 

460   8   8 

2  16   6 

— 

480  14    4 

3,782    2  10 

30.964    6  10 

849  16   9 

606  17    2 

86.882    1    7 

Total  EzDenditoie  on  Model  Sohoola  [see  Table  a 

boye], 
in  aid  of 

„. 

£86j68S   1    7 

Deduct  £1,997  19«.  Id,  School  Feet  appropriated 
Education  Vote 

£2,347  14  IC 

Deduct  £349  ISs.  9d.  School  Fees  paid  to  Teachers 

Deduct  £SK  17*.  2d.  Oontrihutions  from  UxisA  Bat 

«e,.       . 

696  IT    I 

Total  Dadn 

Lctions, 

.         "~ 

8,948  12   0 

Net  Expenditure  on  Mo< 

lei  Schools  out  of  Eduoati 

on  Vote, 

£88,738    0   7 

Total  Annual  Payments  to  Teaching  Staff—     

From  Education  Vo 

Sehool  Fees, 

P  ft  toe  Gootribi^^Anfl. 

^     DaySchcwla,         £30, 
*•   I  Evening  Schools, 

816  17    8) 
188    8   2) 

:    - 

£80,954    6  10 

849  16   9 
606  17   8 

Total.           .      . 

.       • 

£81390  18   9 

•  Inoludes  an  exeeptional  amount  due  to  a  member  of  the  staff  from  former  J^^-^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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(6.)  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 


cv»nTent  ^7.  The  numbers  of  these  Schools,  and  the  attendances,  for 

Monaftery  their  Results  year,  were  as  follows : — 

School!. 


eiM»  of  school. 

Paid  by  CapiUtion. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Avengo  No. 
of  PapUa 
on  Rolls. 

ATonge  Daily 
AttondMicfl. 

No.  who 
made  100 

or  orer. 

Convent, 
Monastery,    . 
Total.        .       . 

2t8 
8 

93,140 
1,884 

68,086 
881 

67,172 
864 

281 

98,474 

68,967 

68,026 

ClanofSehool. 

Paid  bjr  Clusifioatioa. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

of  PnpUs 
on  Rolls. 

Arengo  Daily 
Atlendaaoa. 

No.  who 

madolOO 

Attendances 

or  OTcr. 

Convent, 
Monastery.    . 
Total, 

S3 
4S 

5,847 
7,876 

4,079 
5.889 

4,483 

6,686 

66 

13,7M 

9.468 

10,119 

This  table  does  not  include  the  Eveninff  Departments  connected 
with  the  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools,  of  which  there  are  4. 
The  number  on  Rolls  at  these  Departments  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  394,  the  average  on  Rolls  559,  the  average  attendance  302, 
and  the  number  who  made  at  least  50  attendances,  qualifying 
them  for  the  award  of  Results  Fees,  was  226. 


^J 


The  teaching  power  in  some  Convent  Schools  is  partly  made 
up  of  Lay  Assistants — 248  in  number — who,  though  not  paid 
directly  by  us,  are  recognised  under  special  conditions,  and  are 
granted  valuable  privileges  in  the  matter  of  service,  training,  and 
promotion  in  class. 

The  total  average  number  of  day  pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the 
Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools,  for  the  Results  years 
of  these  schools,  was  107,196. 

The  total  average  daily  attendance  at  these  Schools  for  their 
Results  years  was  73,435! 
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The  per-oentage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
to  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  was  (j8"6. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  attended  on  100  days  or  over 
in  the  year  was  78,145. 

(c.)  Workhouse  Schools. 

28.  The  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  with  our  WorkhouM 
Board  on  30th  September,  1899,  was  153,  of  which  148  were  ^**~*'- 
examined. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  Workhouse 
Schools,  as  recorded  on  the  last  daj  of  the  Results  vear,  was  5,061, 
and  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  similarly  for 
the  Results  year  was  4,359. 

(d.)  Evening  Schools. 

29.  Evening  Schools  are,  as  a  rule,  held  on  the  same  premises  F^"\"* 
and  taught  by  the  same  teachers  as  the  Day  Schools  witn  which  "^  ^*' 
they  are  connected.     There  were  thirty  in  operation  during  the 

year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 

The  particulars  as  to  the  character  of  the  attendance  are  as 
follows  : — 

Number  on  BoHb  on  last  day  of  Besolta  periods,                     .  I^IS 

Average  on  Rolls,          .......  S»183 

Average  aitendanoe,                          .....  1,206 

Number  of  pupUs  who  attended  on  60  evenings,  thereby 

qualifying  for  Results  ExamlDAtion,    ....  1,10S 

We  have  had,  however,  under  consideration  the  question  of  re- 
organizing the  curriculum  and  conditions  of  payment  to  Evening 
Schools  generally,  in  connexion  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction,  and  we 
have\been  in  communication  with  the  Irish  Government  and  the 
Treasury  on  the  subject  We  expect  that  arrangements  will 
soon  be  made  for  the  much  needed  revision  of  our  Rules  regarding 
Evening  Schools. 


Teaching    Power. 

30.  The  number  of  Teachers  in  our  service  on  30th  September,  Teachinf 
1899,  was  as  follows : —  ^^^* 


ClM«. 
|1. 

PrUMlpata.        1        AMMaata. 

T««al. 

Jaalor 

▲Mlateata. 

Worknlf 
tnwi  and 

Indutrtal 
TMehm. 

BiSttMMI. 

MalM. 
618 

FbiDAtoB.    MalM.     FMnalM. 

MalM. 

rcmalM. 

476            38 

68 

I  2,803 

1«. 

836 

606         91 

186 

2i. 

1,948 

1,474  1    838 

790 

\  6,491 

22. 

m 

212  '     148 

282 

3i. 

967 

847       363 

1,152 

\  3,814 

8«. 

99 

103  ;      111 

182 

Total, 

4,761    3,618  ,  1,064 

L                                           1     .      , 

2,646 

12,108 

16 

907 

9 

19 

15 

6ro»  Total, 

8,379        1        8,7 

L 

29 

28 

18,074 
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The  Teachers  of  the  278  Convent  and  3  Monastery  Schools 
that  are  paid  by  capitation  are  not  included  in  this  return. 

The  return,  however,  includes  70  Male  Principals  and  8  Male 
Assistants,  and  124  Female  Principals  and  18  Female  Assistants 
of  Workhouse  National  Schools,  who  receive  no  salary  from  us. 

31.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  schools  taught 
by  masters  or  mistresses  exclusively,  and  hy  Staffs  consisting 
of  both  masters  and  mistresses  ;  also  the  number  of  schools 
attended  by  boys  only,  and  by  girls  and  infants  only,  and  the 
number  having  a  mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  : — 


Teachebs. 

Schools 
for  Boys  only. 

Schools 
for  Girls  (and 
Infants)  only. 

Schools 

for  Mixed 

Attendance  of 

Boys  and  Girls. 

Masters  only, 

Mistresaes  only, 

Master  and  Female  Assistants,  . 
Master  and  Workmistress, 

Total, 

1,958 

2,292 

806 

1«608 
862 
8Si 

l,M8 

2,202 

4,880 

New  32.  During  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899,  there  were 

Teackers      573  persons  appointed  for  the  first  time  as  Principal  or  Assistant 

Teachers.      Of    these   282    had   been   trained    and    2f)6    were 

untrained. 

ANTECEDENTS  OF  NEW  PRINCIPAL  AND  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 


Trained  in  "  Marlborongh-street"  Training  College, 

"  St.  Patrick^" 
„  "  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  "  „ 

„  "Church  of  Ireland  „ 

"De  la  Salle" 

Total,         .... 


Prill. 


16 


43 

17 


Auisl. 

Total. 

47 

76 

84 

60 

26 

47 

13 

66 

37 

64 

126 


166 


p2fd'MSS?£,r"*}l«^Mo<l«l  National  Schools,         .{     ^!  ^  ^ 

Total,                   .                    .   ~17  14  81 

:           |?p^u5^o°fiyr\}^  Ordinal  National  Soh^^^^         *1  »«!  2^1 

Total.                                       .    ~44  167  211 


Paid  Monitors,    }  (      6  26         82 

Lay  Assistants,    >  In  Convent  National  Schools,     I      2  8         10 

PuplUonly,       .)  I      1  6    .        T 


Total, 
From  other  Schools  and  Institutions, 

Total  New  Teachers 


40 


196        880        678 
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The  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  are  in  general  well  Ti»  ^.^ 
prepared ;  and  selections  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  Managers  with  B«dy/°' 
care  and  judgment.     The  recently  appointed  untrained  teachers 
had  received,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  a  preliminary 
training  as  monitors  or  pupil  teachers. 

Special  facilities  are  now  affoi-ded  to  University  graduates  to 
enter  our  service  as  teachers. 


NuMBEB  of  Teachers  who  left  the  Service  during  the  Tear 
ended  30th  September,  1899,  or  who  were  unemployed  on 
that  date. 

N.B.— The  term  "Teachen"  inolades  Principals  and  Aflsistonts;  itexclndeB 
Workmlstressee  and  Temporary  Teiiohers. 


Masters. 


Mistresses. 


Total 


(4.) 
(6.) 

(a) 


Retired  on  pension  or  gratnity, 

Died. 

Married  (Females)  and  not  likely  to  resume 
teaching,    ....... 

Emigrated,  ....... 

Resigned  for  other  pnrsnita,      .  .  .  . 

Not  serving  in  National  Schools  on  30th  September, 
189SL  owing  to  causes  not  specified  above,  awaiting 
dresh  appointments,  Ac,         .         .         .  . 

Total, 


94 
46 


10 
35 


74 


268 


87 
39 


4 

23 


299 


181 
84 


14 
67 


163 


667 


33.  The  number  ofpaid  Monitors  on  the  30th  September,  1899, 
was  1,388  Boys  and  3,468  Girls.     Total,  4,846. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Monitors  classified 
according  to  their  year  of  service : — 


r««or8.,T.c..          MiJitom. 

Female 
Moniton. 

Total. 

l.tT«»r,          .        .        . 

f^::     :   :   ; 

4th     „            ... 
6th     „            ... 

Total,  . 

237 
208 
344 
312 
287 

609 
469 
860 
762 
768 

846 

677 

1,204 

1,064 

1,066 

1,388 

3,458 

4,846 

Annual 


34.  The  Annual  General  Examinations  of  1899  were  held 
partly  in  Apiil  (Easter)  and  partly  in  July.  kxamins- 

The  Pupil  Teachers  in  their  first  year  of  service,  Monitors  of  '*°°^ 
third  year.  Monitors  of  fifth  year,  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Training  Colleges,  candidates  for  appointment  as  Pupil  Teachers 
in  the  Model  Schools,  and  some  few  provisionally  classed  Teachers 
seeking  Third  Class  certificates,  were  examined  at  Easter. 

Certificated  Teachers  who  were  candidates  for  promotion, 
persons  seeking  Teaching  Certificates  for  Extra  Branches,  and 
Queen  s  Scholars  in  training  were  examined,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
mouth  of  July. 
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The  Examinations  at  Easter  were  held  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Programme  exclusively,  while,  at  the  July  Examina- 
tions, candidates  were  examined  under  the  Revised  Programme, 
and  also  in  certain  cases  under  the  Programme  hitherto  in  force. 

There  were  in  all  5,067  persons  examined  in  the  various 
courses,  viz. : — 3,913  at  Easter,  and  1,154  in  July  (63  being 
under  the  Old  Programme  (for  First  Division  of  First  Claas), 
and  1,091  under  the  Revised  Programme). 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  753  candidates  for  certificates 
of  competency  in  one  or  more  Extra  Branches  at  the  July 
Examinations. 

The  following  is  a  summaiy  of  the  persons  examined  under 
the  two  Programmes  : — 

Old  New 

Prograinmo.    Programmo. 


Third-year  Monitora, 

Candidate  Pupil  Teachers, 

Fifth-year  Monitors,  first-year  Pupil  Teachers, 
Provisionally  Classed  Teachers,  and  Candidates 
for  Training,    ..... 

Two.year  Queen's  Scholars  at  the  end  of  their 
first  yeaz  of  Training,  and  second-year  Pupil 
Teachers,        ..... 

One-year  and  two-year  Queen's  Scholars  at  the 
end  of  their  course  of  Training, 

Classed  Teachers  who  were  Candidates  for 
promotion,       ..... 

Total, 


1.250 
389 


—         2,274 


—  428 

—  486 


63 


177 

6,004 


Total 

1,260 

S89 


2,274 


428 
486 
240 

6,067 


The  Questions  set  at  the  1899  Examinations,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  answering,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report, 
Section  III. 

m«nun*"  ^^'  ^^®  following  table  gives  the  number  and  proportion  of 
ciassi-  Teachers  in  the  several  classes  for  the  decennial  periods  1879, 
fioatioD.       1339^  and  1399 


Toaohera  in  the  sovenl  GJasses,  Mslea  »n( 

1  Females  included. 

Por-oenUgo  to  ToUl. 

GlmMea. 

1879. 

1889. 

1899. 

1879. 

1889.    1    1899. 

First  Division  of  First  (highest),  . 

265 

581     1,185 

2-5 

5-2 

9-8 

Second  Division  of  First,      . 

788 

1,102     1,618 

7-3 

9-8 

13-4 

Second  Class, 

3,460 

4,656    5,491 

31-9 

41-6 

46-3 

Third  Class  (lowest),    .... 

6,329 

4,882     3,814 

58-3 

48-5 

31-5 

Totals 

10,842 

11,221  12,108 

- 

- 

- 

New  system  36.  During  1899  we  continued  our  investigations  into  the 
tioQ^iSr**  claims  for  promotion  to  the  higher  division  of  First  Class  of 
highly  teachers  already  in  the  second  division  of  First  Class,  on  the 
wvbe*  gr^^^i^d  of  highly  efficient  service  in  their  schools  during  seven 
consecutive  years :  the  names  and  other  particulars  respecting  the 
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teachers  meriting  thLs  distinction  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  IL  The  provisions  of  the  Revised  Programme  for 
promotion  to  second  division  of  First  Class,  after  two  years  highly 
efficient  service,  became  operative  from  the  1st  of  April,  1899. 


Teachers'  PensioiiB  and  Gratuities, 

37.  The  following  Table  shows  the  Number  of  National  Teachers  Ponsioiis, 
who  in  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  Pensions  Act  T^hin. 
(1st  January,  1880)  were  in  receipt  of  Pensions  from  the 
Fund ;  also  the  number  of  those  to  whom,  on  Retirement, 
Gratuities  under  the  Act  were  awarded,  with  the  Total 
Amounts  each  year.  The  figures  set  forth  in  the  Table 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Teachers*  Pension  Office. 


NUMBRR  OF  TBACHBBS. 

Total 
AmountA 

of 
I'enBlons 

and 
Gratuities 

paid 

(under  the 

Act)  to 

retired 

Teachers. 

On  Pension  on  Slst 
December  of  each  Tear. 

Received  Gratuities 
during  Tear. 

Number. 

Amount 
paid. 

Number. 

Amount 
paid. 

1880,  . 
18S1,  . 
1888.  . 

1883.  . 

1884,  . 
1886,  . 

1886.  . 

1887.  . 

1888.  . 

1889.  . 

1800.  . 

1801.  . 

1802.  . 
1888,  . 

1804.  . 

1805.  . 

1808,  . 
1807.  . 
18961  .       . 

1809.  . 
Total. 

U7 

224 

296 

371 

439 

489 

574 

663 

738 

886 

876 

949 

967 

1.019 

1,069 

1.119 

1,196 

IW 

1.366 

1.463 

£ 
.2.516 
6,800 
9,668 
12,213 
14.925 
16,664 
18,568 
21.638 
24.060 
26,888 
20;S37 
31.436 
33028 
34.181 
36.068 
S7W 
80,720 
42.120 
44.023 
47,423 

31 
67 
76 
71 
81 
68 
61 
67 
66 
62 
73 
76 
41 
42 
46 
51 
47 
49 
16 
4 

£ 
3380 
6.640 
8,139 
7.164 
8,044 
6,804 
4,873 
6,660 
6,431 
6,664 
7.368 
7,466 
3.900 
4.230 
4.607 
6,100 
4,676 
6,168 
1.600 
356 

£ 

6306 
18340 
17,602 
10367 
88,900 
23,468 
83,486 
28.001 
89300 
38,466 
36306 
38,901 
87,006 
38,414 
40.666 
48,416 
44,306 
47.888 
45,713 
47,778 

— 

"- 

— 

— 

634,272 
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^Udoo  88,  The  number  of  Teachers  paying  premiums  in  the  various 

TeTdien'  classes  on  Slst  December,  1899,  was  : — 

Penfion  ^ 

Fund.  ^^,_  OjMB. 


3 
8 

Total, 


160 
1J281 
2,231 
2,06i 


ClAH. 

Females, 

.         .       11         . 

190 

^ 

.         .       1 

880 

M 

.       .      2 

.     1374 

(• 

.       .     3 

.    3,239 

Total. 

.     8.123 

39.  The  following  statement  relative  to  the  Pension  Fund* 
has  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  Teachers'  Pension  Office : — 

The  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Pension  Fund  during  the 
year  1899  were  as  follows : — 


£      8.  d. 
Imcomb  : — 

Twohalf-yean' Interest  on  £1,300,000,     39,000    0    0 


Interest  on  Stock, 
Premiums  paid  by  Teachers, 
Amount  TOted  in  aid,* 

EXPBNDITUBB  * 

Pensions  paid  to  Teachers, 

Gratuities, 

Premiums  refunded,   . 


18,331  13  10 
23,491  17  3 
18,000     0    0 


47,422  13     6 

355     0     0 

3,128  10  10 


Surplus  of  Income  oyer  Expenditure, 

Amount  realised  by  sale  of  £4,391  U.  ed.  Stock, 

Cash  Balance  on  1st  January,  1899, 


Sum  inrested  in  purchase  of  £49,439  5$.  &d.  Stock, 
Balance  on  31st  December,  1899,  overdrawn. 


£      «.  d. 


98,823  11     1 


50,906 

4 

4 

47,917 

6 

9 

4,841 

3 

2 

279 

10 

8 

53,038    0     7 

53.172  17     0 
134  16     5 


The  invested  Capital  of  the  Fund  stood  thus  : — 

£         «.    dL 

On  1st  January,  1899,  debt  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission,     1,300,000    0    0 

Stock  in  hand,        .  £650,236  16    5 

Stock  bought  in  1899,        •  49,489    5    5 


Stock  sold  in  1899, 


699,675     1   10 
4,391     1     6 


In  hand  3 1st  December,  1899,        £695,284    0    4 


£1,300,000    0    0 


•  NoTB.— The  sum  of  £18,000  (Annual  Parliamentary  Grant)  in  aid  of  the  Teachera* 
Pension  Jfund  waa  paid  over  by  ua  within  the  year  to  the  Fund. 
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Ezpenditiire  on  Schools/ 

40.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, the  aggregate  annual  ^P^* 
Expenditure    on   the  Schools  from  all   sources,  including  Par-^o^ 
liamentarj    Grant,   Rates,   School   fees,  and  local  subscriptions, 
amounted   to   £1,215,816  88.   bd.,  as   shown    in   the   following 
table.     This  would  give  an  average  of  £2  la.  11(2.,  for  each  child 
in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year: — 


(a)  From  State  Grants :— 


Vote  for   Primary    Education 

(Ordinary),    .... 

819,416  16 

0 

Parliamentary  t— School  Grant, 

246,456  17 

9 

CoBtomi  and  Excise  Grant, 

83,818  14 

8 

1,149,692    8    5 


(6)  From  Looal  sonroes  :— 

Sobflcriptions  and  Endowments, 

Sec.    (towards     Incomes     of 

Teachers),  ....  20,769  1  0 
Snbsciiptions  (towards  Repairs, 

<&C.), 32,739  14     9 

RatesfiromContributoryUnionB(net)  9,319  14  7 
School  Pence  paid  by  Pupils,       .        3.305    9    8 


66,124    0    0 


Total  annual  Income  of  Schools 


from  all  sources,     ...  »  £1,215,816    8    5 


Rate  per  Pupil  from  (a)  State  Grants,  •        .        .        2    5    3| 

Rate  per  Pupil  from  (6)  Local  sources,  .        .        0    2    7^ 

Rate  per  Pupil  from  all  sources 2    7  11 


Non.--The  amoant  paid  oat  of  Vote  for  Board  of  Public  WorkB  for  Bnildings, 
Repairs,  &c,  of  Vested  Schools,  is  not  included  in  this  Section,  neither  is  the  amount, 
X27,325  3<:,  contributed  from  local  sources  towards  the  erection  of  New  Buildings, 
&c  ,  included.    (See  page  7,  Sec.  6.) 

t  The  total  amount  of  the  contributions  from  the  Rates  was  £26,007  7ir.  7(f.,  but  the 
sum  of  £16,687  13s.,  was  refunded  to  the  Guardians  out  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Grant,  leaving  a  net  amoant  paid  by  the  Guaidiaus,  £9,319  lis.  7d, 
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PBTmente  4].  The  Amounts  paid  by  the  State  in  the  Financial  Year 
i^s^iot  1899-1900  to  the  Teaching  Staflfe  of  the  principal  dosses  of 
Principal     Day  National  Schools  were  as  follows : — 

Classes  of  •^ 

Schools.  (This  does  not  include  Rates,  School  Pence,  and  other  Local  Contributions.) 


ClaM  of  Schools 
(Euluding  Erening,  Poor  Law  Union, 

No.  of 
SehoolH. 

Arerago  daily 
attendanoe. 

ToUl  SUto  Aid  to 

ATonge 

payment 

p«r  pnpil  in 

arerage  daily 

attendanoe. 

1.  Ordinarj  Schools  (incluillng 

Schools  with  ayerage  20  to 
30). 

2.  Model  Schools      . 

3.  Convent     and      Monastery 

Schools  (Classification). 

4.  Conyent     and      Monastery 

Schools  (Capitation). 
6    ModifiedGrantSchool8(ayer- 
age  generally  under  20). 

7,868 

7C 
65 

281 

226 

423,333 

7,027 
9,468 

63,967 

3,635 

£         S.     d 
959,'/'99  17  10 

31,213    2     6 
20,263     6  10 

121,952    4    6 

7,177  16    0 

£    8.    d. 
2    5    3J 

4    8  10 
2    2    9| 

1  18     U 

1  19    6 

Total  of  aU  Schools, 

8,516 

607,430 

1,139,896    6    7 

2    4  11 

Various  42.  The   pajnients  to    the  teaching    staff  out  of   the  Funds 

kind*  of      placed  at  our  disposal  by  Parliament  are  made  under  the  following 
»ym«"      general  heads: — (a)  Salaries  and  Gratuities;  (6)  Results  Fees  ; 
(c)  Parliamentary  School  Grant  ;  (d)  Customs  and  Excise  Grant 

(a)  (a.)  The  amount  paid  in  1899-1900  in  Salaries  to  principal  and 

Salaries      assistant  teachers,  workmistresses,  pupil  teacbers,  and  monitors 

Gratuities,  (including  Capitation  Salaries  to  conductors  of  Convent  Schools 

and  to  tea«jhers  of  small  Modified  Grant  Schools,  together  with 

Good  Service  Salaries  and  Gratuities  for  training  monitors)  was 

£574,364  Us.  6d. 


ResulU 
Fees. 


(6.)  As  annually  reported  by  us,  the  Results  Fees  paid  from 
the  Parliamentary  Vote  are  determined  u[)on  the  answering  of 
the  pupils  at  the  Annual  Results  Examination  of  the  Schools.  The 
amount  paid  in  the  year  was  £235,916  17s.  Gd. 


(c)   .         (c.)  The  Parliamentary  School  Grant  for  1899-1900,  under  the 
^entoJ^^**"  Act  of  1892,  was  at  the  rate  of  10«.  per  pupil  (over  3  and  under 
School        15  years  of  age)  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  was  expended 
Ed^tion^  on    (a)  increases    to    the  salaries  of    Principal    and    Assistant 
Act,  1892).  Teacbers,   and   increases   to    the    Grants    to    schools   paid    by 
Capitation;    (6)    bonuses  to  Assistants    of  five  years  standing, 
who  rank  higher   than   Third  Class;    (c)    Third    Class   salaries 
(instead  of  Capitation)  to  small  schools  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  not  less  than  20  but  under  30  scholars  ;    and  (d)  the 
residue  was  paid  as  a  General   Capitation  Grant  in  proportion 
to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.     This  Capitation  Grant 
in  1899  was  58.  3d.  per  pupil.     The  total  amount  of  School  Grant 
paid  in  the  year  was  £246,456  178.  9d 

*The    payments  to   Evening   Schools,    excinded  from   this    table,    amounted    to 
£650  16*.  lOrf.    Total,  £1,140,647  2s.  5d. 
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(d.)  The  share  of  the  Local  Taxation    (Customs   and  Excise)      ^^^^ 
Grant  under  the  Act  of  1890  paid  to  us  is  £78,000  *  *  Jd  Kxcise 

Of  this  sum  we  paid  as  a  capitation  grant  at  the  rate  of  Sa.  4kI.  ^""^• 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  £67,131  1^.  8cZ.,  to  the  teachera 
of  schools  in  Non-contributory  Unions,  and  £16,687  13&  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Contributory  Unions, in  lieu  of  their  contribu- 
tions from  the  rates  towards  the  Results  Fees  ol'  the  teachers  of 
schools  situated  in  these  Unions. 

43.  The  Teachers  of  Schools  in  Contributory  Poor  Law  Unions 
receive  the  amount  earned  in  Results  Fees  from  the  Parliamentary     *** 
Vote,  and  one-half  that  amount,  in  addition,  from  the  Rates.    Tlie 
number  of  Unions  thus  contributing  in  the  year  1899-1900  was 
25;  the  number  of  schools  situated  within  these  Unions  examined 

for  Results  was  1,508;  and  the  total  amount  of  Results  Fees  paid 
by  us  out  of  the  Guardians'  contributions  was  £26,007  7a  7d, 

44.  The  net  payment  from  the  rates  after  the  refund  of 
£16,687  13^.  to  the  Guardians  under  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Act  (1890),  on  account  of  their  contributions  of  1898-9,  was 
£9,319  14».  7d. 

45.  The  total  income  of  the  Teacfdng  Staff  (Day  and  Evening  J^^J^^^^ 
National  Schools)  from  the  State  and  from  local  sources,  for  the  i^hkg 
year  was  as  follows : —  Suflf. 

£       a.  d. 


^From  Vote  for  Frimarv  Education  (ordinary) : 

Salaries  and  Gratuities,      .  <  674,364  12  6  ) 

Besults  Fees,  .  .  [235,916  17  Sf 

«     Parliamentan' School  Grant,     .    24«.4fit>  17  9( 

.     „     Customs  and  Excise  Grant,       .     88318  14  8  J 

of  ^ 

20.759    1  0 

9319  14  7  I 

8,305    9  S) 


i        £       8.  d. 
or97'2  per  cent.  V  1,140,647    2    5 


f„     SubecripfeionB,  &c.,  (ezolusive  of 
Free  Residences),    . 
„     Rates  of  Contributory  Unions  V  or  2*8  per  cent.  >     33,384    6    3 

(NetU      .  .  .  ■ 

M    School  Fence  paid  by  pupils. 

Grow  Total,  ....  1,1734»1    7    8 

These  totals  differ  from  those  given  in  paragraph  40.     The 
difference  is  accounted  for  as  follows : — 

£       8.  d, 

40a.  State  Grants  to  Schools, 1,149,692   8    6 

45a.  Income  of  Teaching  Staff  from  State  Grants,        ....       1,140,547    2    6 

Difference,        .  .         .  9,116   6   0 

This  difference  consists  of  the  following  payments  :— 

Oentral  Model  Schools—Free  Stock,  Charing  and  Petty  £    s.  d. 

BxpenscH, 274  12  6 

other  Model  Schools— Free  Stock,  Rents  and  Petty 

Expenses, 8,180    7  9 

Incidental  Expenses  of  Schools  (Bents,  (Skc.),      .          .  62  18  4 

Free  Slocks  to  National  Schools 673  13  0 

Payments  to  Pupils  of  Agricultural  Classes,                .  144   9  2 

Moieties  of  Bent  Charge  on  Teachers' Residences,       .  4^19   6  4 

£9,145    6    0 


406.  Expenditure  on  Schools  from  Local  Sources,        ....  66,124    0    0 

466.  Income  of  Teaching  Staff  from  liOCfil  Sources,      ....  33,384    5    3 

Difference,        .  .  .        £32,739  14    9 

This  difference  Is  the  local  expenditure  on  repairing  the 
schoolhonses,  Ac. 

*  Model  Schools  do  not  shaxe  In  thif  Grant. 

t  iiter  refund  to  Guardians  out  of  Customs  and  Excfse  Grant. 
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46.  There  are  five  Training  Colleges  in  operation  and  receiving 
Grants,  viz. : — 

(1.)  '*  Marlborou^h-street "  (Dublin),  for  men  and  women,  under 
oar  own  Management ; 

(2.)  '*St  Patrick's"  (Drumcondra,  Dublin),  for  men; 

(3.)  **  Our  Lady  of  Mercy"  (Baggot-street,  Dublin),  for  women. 

Both  of  these  Colleges  are  under  the  management  of  His  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

(4.)  "  Church  of  Ireland  "  (Rildare-place,  Dublin),  for  men  and 
women,  under  the  management  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Peacocke,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

(5.)  "  Dela  Salle  "  (Waterford),  for  men,  under  the  management 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

There  are  also  two  other  Colleges  which  have  been  sanctioned 
for  the  reception  of  Queen's  Scholars  by  the  Government,  on  our 
recommendation ;  one  at  Belfast,  for  women,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and 
one  at  Limerick,  also  for  women,  under  the  management  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick ; 

Neither  of  these  Colleges  is  yet  in  operation. 

47.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  Candidates  for 
Admission  to  Training  (One  and  Two  Years'  Courses)  in  1899  in 
each  of  the  Training  Colleges,  and  the  antecedents  of  those 
admitted  to  the  Two  Years'  Course : — 


One-Vear  Coutm. 

Two- Year  Coono. 

Nombera 
of  Candi- 
date!. 

Nnmbon 
admitted 
to 
Train- 
In*. 

Nnm- 
bon of 
Can- 
didatoo. 

Nam- 
ben  ad- 
mitted 

to 
Tnin- 

Monitori. 

Papil 
Toaohen. 

Bz-PnpilB. 

ToMhoKlL 

(FOB  MIN.) 

MarlboroxighHrtreet. 

88 

28 

182 

66* 

80 

18 

12 

5 

Bt.  Patrick's,     .      . 

66 

«6 

U9 

60 

42 

- 

18 

6 

Charoh  of  Ireland, . 

7 

i 

46 

20 

7 

6 

8 

- 

DtLaSaUe*      .      . 

18 

7 

200 

74 

38 

4 

32 

- 

Total,       .      . 

108 

79 

686 

203 

107 

27 

65 

10 

(Fob  Women). 

Marlborongh-street, 

82 

16 

276 

79t 

34 

21 

22 

8 

OurLadyofMeroy, 

88 

81 

620 

67: 

27 

- 

38    1 

1 

Ohnroh  of  Ireland,  . 

6 

4 

123 

34 

6 

1 

28    1 

- 

Total,        .      . 

109 

61 

919 

180 

66 

22 

W'l 

4 

*  Inoludei  one  extern. 


t  Inoludei  eight  ezterni. 


}  Inoludei  four  externa 
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i8.  Queen's  Scholabs  in  Training — Session  1898-9 


Namo  of  CoUogo. 

No.  of 
Quaen'fl 
SehoUm 
fttoom- 
menoo- 
meiitof 
Seeeion 
1898-9. 

No.  who 
remained 

until 
Cloie  of 
Seaion. 

Pirrt  Year't 

Remit  of  Pinal  Kxamination. 

Two-Year 
Stndenta. 

One-Yoar 
StttdeuU. 

Two-Year 
BtudenU. 

No.  Ex. 
imlned. 

No.     1 

Paaad.] 

No.  Bx- 
amined. 

No. 
PaaMd. 

No.  Ex- 
amined. 

No. 
PaiMd. 

MEN. 

- 

Mftrlborongh-sireet, 

181» 

129* 

67 

64 

28 

20 

49 

40 

St.  Patrick's,     .      . 

164 

102 

61 

69 

40 

86 

60 

69 

Chnroh  of  Ireland, . 

M 

42 

22 

22 

6 

6 

14 

11 

De  La  SaUe.      .      . 

160 

143 

74 

70 

16 

18 

64 

49 

Total  (Htn).    . 

489 

476 

214 

206 

84 

78 

177 

169 

WOMBK. 

Marllx>TOugh-iti-ee  v, 

176t 

176t 

80 

80 

20 

19 

76 

71 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 

IM 

156 

61 

61 

88 

87 

66 

66 

Ohnrch  of  Ireland, . 

71 

71 

84 

84 

3 

8 

38 

82 

Total  (WonMn), 

408 

401 

176 

176 

61 

69 

164 

169 

Total  (Mea  A  Women^ 

892 

877 

889 

380 

146 

132 

841 

818 

•  Includes  one  extern. 


t  IncludoH  twelve  externa. 
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Total  49.  The  Total  Number  of  Trained  Teachers  in  the  Service  on 

xi^Ws  ^^^^  September,  1899,  was  5,790,  or  47-8  per  cent,   of  the  totel 

1899.  number  of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  in  the  service,  made  up 

as  follows : — 


College  in  whioh  Trained. 


Marlborongh-Btreot, 
St.  Patriok'g,      . 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy* 
Church  of  Ireland, 
De  La  Salle, 

Total, 


Percentage  of  Trained  Teachers  to  total 
of  Principals  and  Assistants,  . 


Maaien. 


IfistreMea. 


1,494 
1,2S2 

213 
307 

3jM6 

65*6 


1.107 


1,100 


2.544 
40« 


Total. 


2.601 

1,W 

1.109 

541 

307 


5.790 
4^8 


Religious     50.  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  of  the  Queen's  SCHOLARS  admitted  to 

Denomi  na- 
tions of  Marlborough-street  Training  College  for  the  Session,  1898-9. 

Queen's 
Scholars, 
Marl, 
borough- 
street. 


— 

R.C. 

B,C. 

Pros. 

Moth. 

others. 

TotaL 

Extern, 

67 
8 

61 
S 

156 

27 

1 

3 

29* 
IS 

See  Table  S,  page  48. 
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I 
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a 

M 

s 

g 

1 

ii^t 

g§s§§Sgg§i§§ 

iiii 

|sgssss25:aa« 

Number  of 

Pupil 
Teaohera 
(elasaed) 

who  did  not 
enter  a 
Training 
CoUege. 

gassgssfegaas 

Number  of 
Fifth  Year 
Monitora 
(elasMsd) 
who  did  not 
enter  a 
Training 
College. 

gg§g§g§§§§|g 

i  i 

5   H 

4 

i 

880 
278 
261 
808 
249 
218 
886 
249 
249 
266 
176 
260 

§S2§S§S^BS2§ 

§SS2§«S^^^^^ 

i= 

ir 

ear 

1 

»4 

1 

SislSiisliiS 

SS|SS§§Sg§$3 

SSSSi§§S§Cgg8 

' 

1  . 

1 

siiiSlllsilS 

H 

giS§g|g§g§Si§ 

1 

i§§§S§§i§§5l 

1 

1 

i^giiiSiiSii 

4 

i 

§S§§55§g§0s§ 

Ssssssissass 

J. 

3 

§s§ie§§3§ssi 

il 

§S§§sSSsss§8 

§§§§|S3QSSS8 

1 

iiliiiiiiiii 

31 

Demand 
for  New 
'reeehen 
and  sources 
of  Supply. 
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Tmnadma      52.  Numbers  of  Trained  and  Untrained  Teachers,  and  per- 
Toachon.    centage  of  the  number  trained  to  the  total  number,  for  each  of 
the  last  ten  years : — 


Year. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Total. 

Per-oentage  of 
Teachen. 

1890 

4,lfi9 

6.900 

11,119 

87-4 

1891 

M74 

6.850 

11.824 

80*6 

1892 

4,560 

6.816 

11.875 

40-0 

1893 

MM 

6.772 

11,586 

41*6 

189i 

4,995 

6.796 

11.796 

42-3 

1896 

6,190 

6.660 

11,850 

43-8 

1896 

^881 

6,619 

12.000 

44*8 

1897 

6,646 

6,460 

11.996 

46-2 

1896 

6,686 

6,389 

ll,«r6 

46-6 

1880 

^790 

6^18 

12,106 

47-8 

63.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  One-year  and 
Two-year  Students  in  Training  each  year  for  the  last  ten  years 
in  the  several  Training  Colleges,  Males  and  Females  being  given 
separately : — 


Year. 

MEN. 

WOUBN. 

One- 
Year. 

Two-Tear. 

One- 
Year. 

Two-Year. 

In 
Second 
Year. 

In  First 
Year. 

Second 
Year. 

Plrrt 
Year. 

1880-00, 
1800-01.        . 

1891-2, 
1892-9; 
1893-4, 
1894-6, 
1896-6, 
1896-7. 
1897-8. 
189v^,          • 

82 
72 

101 
108 
106 
109 
105 
100 
106 
87 

100 
04 
HI 
196 
118 
196 
176 
138 
180 
182 

87 
117 
187 
116 
141 
179 
142 
106 
101 
220 

101 
85 
76 
84 
70 
72 
66 
OS 
60 
61 

Ill 
113 
118 
127 
131 
124 
141 
182 
146 
166 

116 
124 
181 
123 
126 
141 
187 
140 
170 
177 
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54.  The  General  Reporta  on  the  Colleges  for  the  session  1898-9 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Section  I.  They  are  favourable 
and  afford  evidence  of  considerable  progress. 


Besults  Examinations  of  Pupils. 

55.  The  total  number  of  Schools  examined  for  Results  for  the  Re>uita 
periods  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th   September,  fi^"min«- 
1899,  by  the  Inspectors  and  for  which  we  have  been  able  to 
tabulate  the  particulars,  was  8,630,  viz. : — 

Ordinary     Schools     (iucluding     Convent     and 

Monastery  Schools),     ....      8,406 

Model  Schools  (separate  departments),   .  •  76 

P.   L.    Union    Schools    (Fees   payable   b^    the 

Guardians,  at  their  discretion),  .  .         148 

56.  The  number  of  pupils  qualified  for  Results  Examination 
and  the  number  examined  were  as  follows : — 


— 

Boys. 

Glrlfi. 

Total. 

(a.)  Number  of  pupils  qualifle«l  by  attendances 
for  prewntation  at  examinations  for 
Eesults,               

(fc.)  Number  of  pupils  who  were  present  and 
examined  on  day  of  inspection  for 
Ueaulta. 

287,186 
276^14 

303.092 
288,764 

590,278 
662,378 

m 


57.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  passed  paiMnug* 
all  the  three  subjects— Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic — at  ©f  pms««. 

P   R^jaiilfa  Mvamin>iti/\na  > 


the  Results  examinations 


Orudis. 

1 

Nambor 
Bxamined. 

Number 
Passed. 

Poroeatafe 
Passed. 

P«reentage 
ezsmlned  in 
oaohClanto 
Total  Nambor 

Bxaminrd. 

Infants,      .         .        .         . 
First  Claw, 
Second  Class,     . 
Third  CUss,       . 
Fourth  Ckss,     . 
Fiah  Class  (1st  stage),     . 
Fifth  Class  (2ml  stage),     . 
Sixth  Class, 

Total,        . 

131,457 
80,4.30 
80,423 
76,613 
66,677 
51,268 
37,4)5 
38,095 

122.007 
69,721 
64,036 
59,6-27 
44,075 
33,842 
24,379 
24,576 

92-8 
86-7 
79-6 
77-8 
661 
660 
65-2 
6^5 

23-4 

14-3 

14*3 

13-6 

11-8 

91 

6-7 

6-8 

562,378 

442,263 

78-6 

100-0 

c 
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58.  The  per^centages  of  passes  gained  in  Beading,  Writing 
Arithmetic,  &c.,  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table: — 


PMseiiu 
•xtra  and 
optional 
■ubjecii. 


Heading, 
Writing, 
Arithmetic,    . 
Spelling, 
Grammar, 
Geography,    . 
Agricolture,    . 
Book-keeping, 
Needlework.   . 


iM6. 

94-0 
95-8 
84-1 
83-6 
70-2 
771 
65-8 
68-5 
92-9 


1887. 
91-6 
95-4 
84-0 
83-9 
70-7 
78-2 
68-3 
70-0 
981 


See  Table  F.,  page  49. 


1898. 
89-7 
96-3 
83-5 
84-3 
71-6 
78-8 
67-8 
70-7 
98*4 


I8M. 
90-7 
94-6 
81-7 
85-2 
72-0 
79-0 
60-2 
71-6 
98  1 


59.  The  following  is  a  general  Abstract  of  Results  in  Extra  and 
Optional  Snbjecis:- 


— 

Number 

of 
School*. 

No.  Bz- 
•mined. 

No.  of 
Pmmm. 

Poroeakafo 
of  Panes 
to  Nnmhor 
BumiacKl. 

Vocal  Muiic,   .... 

1,475 

84,809 

75,474 

890 

InBtramental  Music, 

180 

1.177 

1,188 

96-3 

Drawing,          ..... 

2,146 

98,3«0 

78,026 

79-3 

Kindergarten  Work,     .... 

448 

49,436 

48,660 

98*4 

Girla'  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy, 

117 

1,802 

910 

69-9 

Sewing  Machine  and  Advanced  Dressmaking, 

499 

4,917 

4,124 

839 

Cookery,          ..... 

125 

2,887 

2,803 

971 

Mana^mei.tof  Poultry, 

17 

265 

222 

83-8 

Dairy  Management, 

6 

107 

104 

972 

Handicraft,                   .... 

10 

208 

189 

90-9 

Weaving,         ..... 

5 

72 

69 

96-8 

Net  Mending,  ..... 

8 

13 

9 

69-2 

Hygiene,          .... 

34 

525 

885 

78-8 

Geometry  and  Mensuration, 

827 

6,897 

3,787 

702 

Algebra,          

1,857 

14,476 

9,984 

69-0 

rrigouc.metry,              .... 

6 

12 

6 

600 

Mignetism  and  Electricity,      . 

1 

177 

122 

68-9 

PhjTdology,      ... 

2 

79 

44 

55-7 

Light  and  Sound, 

1 

28 

15 

68-6 

Physical  Geography,    .... 

247 

2,494 

1,624 

651 

Botany,                        ... 

2 

61 

67 

93-4 

French,            ..... 

89 

906 

710 

78-4 

Irish,  .            .                         ... 

106 

1,825 

1,443 

79-1 

Latin,.                                                   .             . 

28 

114 

93 

81*6 

Greek,.            ... 

1 

7 

6 

85-7 

Bee-keeping,  ..... 

12 

144 

127 

88-2 

Inorganic  Chemistry, 

2 

32 

29 

90-6 

Shorthand,       ..... 

12 

98 

80 

81-6 

Typewriting,    ..... 

21 

228 

196 

85-6 

Laundrj'  Work,            ... 

11 

191 

186 

97-4 

Wool-Spinning,           .... 

8 

116 

112 

96-6 
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60.  The  money  value  of  the  passes  gained  in  Yocal  Music  was  £8,802  Mou«j 
2«.  6J.,    in    Drawing  was  £13,144    11*.,  and   in    Kindergarten   was  ^jjj*  •' 
£4,866  for  the  year;  total,  £26,812  13*.  6rf.— See  Table  G,  page  50.      ^^ 

Tlie  money  vah\e  of  the  ]>asses  gaine<l  in  other  Extras  was  £7,360  13** 
ijf  this  sum  £3,442  15*.  represented  the  value  in  Geometry  and 
Algebi-a;  £948  10*.  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Irish  ;  £406  in 
Physical  Geography,  and  £1,982  15*.  6rf.  in  branches  (exchisive  of 
Needlework),  for  Females  only.  The  remainder,  £580  12*.  6</.,  was 
spread  over  the  other  subjects. 


61.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  Vocal  Music  was  taught,  VooU 
and  the  number  of  pupilH  examined  for  the  periods  ended  within  **""*^- 
the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1 899,  compared  with  those 
examined  in  1898,  were  as  follows : — 

Puplto  Pupib 

SchcM>lf.  Examined.  Pa»MMl. 

1898,  .  1,864  81468  71^28 

1809^   .  1,476  84309  7M74 

I&creaM  in  1899,    .  Ill  3.867  4,146 


62.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  Dninag. 
in  which  Drawing  is  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  ad- 
vanced proportionately.     Statistics  under  both  heads  for  1 899 
as  compared  with  1898,  are  as  follows  :— 

Papila  Pupils 

School!.  Examined.  Paaaad. 

1888,  .  1,988  90,147  71.880 

1889,  .  8.146  96,860  78^086 

IiiereftMlnl889.  218  8,213  6306 


63.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  both  in  the  case  of  Vocal  Music 
and  Drawing,  a  very  large  number  of  instances  occur  in  which 
teachers  qualiHed  to  teacn  these  branches  fail  to  do  so ;  but  this  is 
a  matter  that  will  be  remedied  in  future. 


Industrial  and  Technical  Instruction* 

64.  The  returns  from  tho  Inspectors'  reports  on  the  subject  of  Needle- 
Needlework  continue  to  indicate  that  satisfactory  numbei*s  ot^®'^* 
pupils  are  under  instruction  and  that  due  proficiency  in  this 
ttUDJect  is  attained.  The  importance  of  this  industrial  branch 
also  continues  to  be  fully  recognised,  and  the  teachers  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  improving  their  qualiHcations  to  give 
proper  instruction.  The  number  of  Girls  examined  in  Needlework 
wa-i  172,337,  of  whom  160,495  passed  the  required  standards. 

c  2 
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65.  The  Alternative  Scheme  of  Literary  and  Industiial  instruc- 
tion for  female  pupils  of  Sixth  Class,  initiated  in  1889,  was  found 
to  be  carried  out  by  1,186  schools  in  which  female  teachers  were 
employed,  representing^  about  one- third  of  the  schools  in  which  it 
might  possibly  have  been  taken  up.  In  view  of  the  comparative 
want  of  appreciation  displayed  by  managers  and  teachers  in 
regard  to  this  scheme,  we  have  left  its  adoption  optional  in 
every  case. 

sJhS!?fOT      ^^'  '^^  Results  of  the   Alternative   Scheme   (Literary  and 
Girisof      Industrial)  for  Sixth  Class  Girls  in  1,186  schools  in  which  it 
was  operative  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Number 
Examined. 

Number 
Passed. 

Per- 
oentagM 

of 
Pauea. 

LITERABT  PROGRAMini. 

Reading  (Indading  Text  Books  on  suitable 
Industrial  Subject*  and  on  Domestic 
Economy,  with  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter). 

6.8S4 

6.1S4 

881) 

English  Oomposition  (inclading  Letter- 
writing)  on  various   subjects,  which 
BhouldembraoeQaography,  Grammar, 
Ac— skill  in  Penmanship   taken  into 
account 

6,836 

6.104 

80^ 

INDU8TBIAL  PilOGRAMMK. 

Plain  Needle- 
work. 

Plain  Needlework,  including  Shirtmaking, 

6.820 

6.687 

04-0 

Dressmaking 

2,849 

2.626 

02-1 

Fine  Underclothing 

1.646 

M48 

087 

Special 

Industries, 

OlftiHA. 

Knitting, 

Repairing 

1,614 
67 

4.603 
66 

07-6 
07-0 

Clothwork. 

11 

11 

ma 

Wool,  Preparation  of, 

6 

6 

lOOD 

r 

Locemaking, 

801 

101 

06*6 

Mountmellick  Work, 

1,726 

1.688 
484 

9711 

Special 

Inddfltries,  < 

OlafsB. 

Art  Needlework 

4S2 

06-1 

Gold  and  Silver  Lace  Work, 

17 

16 

88^ 

Hangings,  Ac, 

SO 

SO 

loot) 

Artificial  Flower  making,     .       .       .       . 

15 

6 

SSH 

other  kinds  of  Cottage  Industries,    . 

70 

70 

lOOD 
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67.  The  number  of  Special  Industrial  Departments  connected  Industrial 
with   schools   where    advanced  needlework,  embroidery,    lace-  mints! 
making,  &c.,  is  taught  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  155  to  the 
senior  girls  who  have  passed  the  literary  course,  and  to  young 
women  of  the  locality  wno  are  not  pupils  of  the  schools,  was  65 

on  JJOth  September,  1899,  of  which  61  were  connected  with 
Convent  National  Schools  and  3  with  ordinary  National  Schools, 
and  one  with  the  Central  Model  School. 

68.  Weaving  classes  under  extern  teachers  (to  whom  we  paid  w«TiiiK 
special  salaries),  continued  to  be  taught  in  a  few  of  the  Convent 
National    Schools    with    satisfactory    results.        Net-mending  Net- 
similarly  was  taught  for  short  courses  by  experts  in  a  few  Coast  ™«°*"»«- 
or  Island  National  Schools     Sprigging  has  been  taught  in  some  Sprigginii 
schools  in  the  West  as  a  Cottage  Industry,  for  which  we  have 
allowed  Results  Fees. 

69.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  imparted  in  Cookery  in  72  ^^^^ 
schools  by  qualified  members  of  theTeaching  Staffs,  the  subject  Laundry 
was  taught  in  53  schools  to  1 1 1  separate  Cookery  classes  by  the  ^o'^^- 
special  experts  employed  by  us  to  visit  various  localities  and 
assist  in  extending  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.     These 
experts  have  given  courses  of  instruction  in  Practical  Cookery 

and  Laundry  Work  to  classes  organized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Association  for  the  Employment  of  Women. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  Pupils  under  instruc- 
tion in  these  branches  during  1898  and  1899  respectively  :— 

PupUfl  Pupils 

Schools.      Exnmined.         Passed. 

Cookery  was  taoghfc,  in  ISeejn  .    118  2^1  2,508 

1699,,.  .    126  2387  2,803 

Laundry  work  was  taught,  in  1898,  in  10  218  218 

1809,  „       .     11  191  186 

70.  Kindergarten  system  continues  to  be  practised  in  several  Kindsr- 
large  schools  with  regularly  organized  infants'  depai-tments.  g«pt«n. 

The  number  of  schools  in  which  Kindergarten  work  was  taught, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  examiued,  as  compared  with  1898, 
were  as  follows  : — 

Pupils  Pupils 

Schools.  ExamintHi.  Passed. 

189B,  .  416  46,384  45.508 

1899,  ...  418  49,436  48.660 

Increase  in  1899,    .  32  3,052  3,lfi2 
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TT^*  ^L        71.  In  34  National  Schools,  pupils  of  Industrial  Schools  (certified 
Schooh       under  the  Industrial   Schools  Act)  were  found  in  attendance, 
(under        The  uumber  of  these  pupils  on  the  rolls  on  the  last  day  of  the 
''*^-     results  year  was  3G7  boys  and  1,773  girls— total,  2,140;  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  for  pupils  of  all  ages,  2,063,  and  for 
those  of  3  to  15  years  of  age,  2,002.    The  Industrial  pupils  attend- 
ing school  are   instructed  in  the   same   manner   as    tlie    ordi- 
nary day  pupils ;  but  payment  for  their  instruction  is  ni»t  made 
by  us,  but  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Department, 

Agriculture. 

No.  of  72.  As  set  forth  at   page  49,  Table   F,   80,472    pupils  were 

Ixttminod    examined   in    the    Agricultural   Text    Books    by    the    District 

in  thoory  of  Inspcctors    in  the  ordinaiy  National  Schools  at  their  Residts 

agricttitore.  Examinations,  and  53,297  passed.     Such  instruction  in  the  theory 

of  Agriculture,  for  which  ordiiiary  Results  Fees  were  payable,  was 

compulsory  for  boys  in  4th,  5th,  and  6th  classes  in  all  rural  schools, 

conducted  by  Masters.     It  was  optional  in  the  case  of  girls  in 

schools  where  the  Teacher  was  qualified  to  give  the  instruction. 

8«:hooi  73.  The  total  number  of  School   Farms   in   connexion    with 

Farms.  ordinary  National  Schools  on  the  30th  September,  1899,  was  38, 
of  which  37  were  reported  on;  10  Farms  which,  from  various 
causes,  had  become  inoperative  were  removed  from  the  list 
during  the  year.  The  boys  in  the  advanced  classes  of  schools 
with  School  Farms  attached  were  examined  in  the  practice  a« 
well  as  in  the  theory  of  Agriculture,  and  special  fees  were  paid 
on  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  and  on  the  satisfactory  state  of 
the  farms.  The  names  of  the  schools  and  the  extent  of  the  farm 
attached  to  each  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Section  IV. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  examined  in  Practical  Agriculture 
was  690,  of  whom  590  passed. 

^^*J^°  74.  In  32  of  these  schools  we  made  payments  to  the  pupils  of 
Agricul-  agricultural  classes  ior  working  on  the  small  farms  or  gardens, 
mre.  under    the    direction  of  the    teachers,  assisted    by  agricultural 

monitors. 

The  number  of  pupils  who,  on  account  of  their  regularity  of 
attendance  at  the  farm  work,  and  proficiency  at  the  examinations, 
received  payments  was  355 ;  and  the  number  of  agricultural 
monitors  who  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  in  their  case 
was  64. 


Gardens. 


School  75.  We  had  116  schools  with   School  Gardens  attached    on 

30th  September,  1899,  as  compared  with  109  ior  the  previous 
year.  Eighty-nine  were  examined  within  the  year.  Of  the 
remaining  School  Gardens,  some  were  not  rejidy  for  examination, 
as  they  had  only  recently  been  placed  on  the  list ;  and,  in  the 
other  cases,  gardening  opei-ations  had  been  temporarily  suspended. 
For  the  management  of  these  Gardens,  and  for  the  pnicticai 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  pupils,  we  granted  special  fees  upon 
the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors.  The  number  of  pupils 
examined  in  these  schoffls  was  2,171,  of  whom  1,800  passed. 
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76.  The  Albert  AgricvUnrai  Institution  at  Glasnevin  has  been  ^*^^5*,.^^ 
attended  by   the  following  clashes  during  the  year  ended  30th 
September,  1899:— 


(  K«»i  dent-pay inif,  .....  25 

(a.)  AgriculiunU  Students,  .  I  Bosidont-ireu  by  Competitive  Examination.  25 

( Non-Residont-paying,    ....  3 

^ft.)  Female  Dairy  Students   ( First  Session,         .                    ...  61 

(Baaldent).                     ( Second  Session,    .                     .          .  57 

(c)  Queen's  Scholars  (Non-Resident  at  Albert  InttitutloD) :— 

From  Marlborough-4treet  Training  OoUege,    .          .  130 

From  **Churoh  of  Ireland  "Training  College,  .          .  44 

I  First  Session,         .  1 

Seoond  Session,     .          .  9 

Third  Session,      .  8 


63 
118 

174 


18 
ie.)  Creamery  Managers  (Resident), 14 

The  male  Queen's  Scholars  of  the  Training    Colleges  above  Proctcol 
noted  attended   at  the  Institution,  Glasncvin,  once  each  week  JJ[^„ji,j^ 
during  their  coui-se  of  training.     Their  instruction  was  directed  Agiicuhufc 
mainly  towards  giving  them  correct  ideas  of  improved  farm  and 
garden  practice.     They  received  teaching  from  the  Agriculturist 
and   Horticulturist  of  the  establishment,  and  they  had  a  full 
opportunity  for  seeing  practical  and  scientific  Agriculture  and  jj^^. 
Horticulture  illustrated  on  the  farms  and  gardens.  culture. 

All  pupils  of  the  Institution,   male  and  female,  received  full  {^^J,*^ 
instruction  in  Creamery  and  ordinary  Dairy  management.  manage - 

The  arrangements  for  agricultural  experiments,  including  "  pot 
cultivations*'    alluded    to    in  former    Reports,    were  continued  E^jp^,;. 
during  the  year.     Very  instructive  and  interesting  results  were  ments. 
thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  students. 

The  pupils    of  the    Dairy    department    (females)    have    had  Poultry 
during  the  periods  of  their  attendance  at  the  Sessions  for  Dairy  ^°J**" 
instruction,  full  opportunity  of  gaining  useful  information  in  the 
management  of  Poultry,  including  artificial  incubation  and  the 
methods  of  fattening. 

77.  The  department  for  instruction  in  Bee-keeping  continued  Bee-keep- 
in  operation  during  the  year.  *°** 

78.  The  MuTister  Institution,  Cork,  made  good  progress,  the  Munster 
numbers  in  attendance  at  the  Sessions  of  1899  liaving  been: —     in«t»tot»«n. 


{a,)  Male  Agrionltural  Students  (Bosident), 
(b )  Female  Dairy  Students  (Resident),  First  Session, 
„  ,,  Second  Session, 

Third  Session, 
(c.)  Creamery  Managers,  .... 


21 
36 
87 
87 
13 


The  Dairy  department  for  females  at  the  last  two  sessions  had  »>airy  And 
in  attendance  as  many  pupils  as  the  place  could  accommodate,  m,^™*-^ 
In     this    department    the    results   oii   the    examinations    were  ment. 
.satisfactory.    The  Ladies'  Committee  continued  to  give  important 
assistance  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Cookery,  Laundry- 
work,  and  Needlework,  and  in  supervising  the  arrangements  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  students. 

The  special  class  for  the  instruction  of  Creamery  Managers 
was  a^rain  held  at  the  School,  and  was  attended  by  1 3  persons. 
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i*^SL  '-'  ^^*  '^^^  progress  in  Itinerant  dairy  instruction   noted  in  the 

b5*itin««nt  year  1898  has  continued  during  1899.      The  attendances  at  the 
^*»7         instruction  given  in  Mnnster  by  the  itinerant  Dairy  instructresses 
at  the  different  centres,  continued  to  be  large  and  was  represen- 
tative of  the  farming  classes. 

Dairy  80.  The   Creamery   Instructors   have   been  very  fully  occu- 

iMtruction  pjg^  jj^  |.jjg  inspection  of  existing  creameries,  and  in  advising 
Creunanes.  upon  sitcs  and  plans  for  new  Creameries.     In  this  matter  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  co-operated  in  the  preparation  of  plans. 

Experi-  81.  Reports  on  experiment's  in  potato  culture  and  in  methods 

m«Bta.        for  the  prevention  of  potato  disease  which  were  carried  out  at  the 

Agricultural  Establishments  at  Glasnevin  and  Cork,  and  also  at 

the  ordinary  School  Farms  throughout  the  country,  will  be  found 

in  the  Appendix,  Section  IV. 

82.  The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution,  Glasnevin,  and  the 
Munster  Institution,  Cork,  passed  from  under  the  control  of 
this  Board  on  the  31st  March,  1900,  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  created  under  the  Ag)-iculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  (Ireland)  Act.  1899,  from  the  1st  April,  1900. 

Books  and  Requisites. 

Book!  and  83.  During  the  year  the  number  of  articles  on  our  List  of 
r«quuitos.  Books  and  Requisites  was  increased  from  2,032  to  2,190,  The 
list  now  includes  39  sets  of  Readei^s,  comprising  294  books.  The 
several  classes  in  our  schools  are  thus  provided  with  a  variety  of 
general  reading  books,  as  well  as  with  reading  books  in  Irish 
and  English  History,  Geography,  Domestic  Economy,  and  Animal 
Life.  Upwards  of  180  varieties  of  copy-books  with  headlines,  &c.. 
and  over  220  diagrams  and  books  for  Object  Lessons  are  also 
among  the  articles  available  for  selection  by  Managers  and 
Teachers.  Arrangements  are  also  made  by  which  Managers 
and  Teachf^rs  can  obtain  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Kinder- 
garten goods  and  teaching  appliances. 

84.  The  number  of  requisitions  for  the  purchase  of  books,  &c., 
was  26,242,  amounting  in  value  to  £33,599  7s.  Id,  on  which  w^e 
allowed  the  cost  of  the  remittances  to  the  extent  o(  £187  5s.  llrf. 

During  1809-1900  there  were  177  grants  of  Free  Stock, 
amounting  in  value  to  £673  14s.  6(1.,  made  in, the  case  of  new 
schools,  and  of  schools  in  which  extensive  structural  improve- 
ments had  been  earned  out  by  private  contributions.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  122  Free  Grants  to  Model  Schools,  &c.,  which 
amounted  in  value  to  £234  14«.  2d.,  and  all  school  account 
books  were  given  gratuitously.  Goods  were  purchased  for  the 
stores  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  £31,580  98.  Id 

The  issues  comprised  1,233,719  reading  books  and  3,026,849 
copy  books  and  drawing  hooks. 

The  books,  requisites,  &c.,  were  sold,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
their  cost  price ;  and  were  sent  carriage  free  to  the  schools  or  to 
the  stations  and  outlying  places  nearest  to  them.  This  expense 
of  transmission  amounted  to  £2,347  7^.  8c{.,  besides  a  sum  of 
£178  14«.  lid,  for  postage  on  small  parcela 
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Private  Contribution  Funds. 

85.  The  ^'Carlisle  and  Blake"  Fund  is  still  at  the  disposal  of  this  Ouiisie 
Board  for  the  special  recognition  of  distinguished  merit  shown  *?^j^*^® 
by  Teacliers  as  school-keepers.      The  Premiums  awarded  are  to 

the  value  of  £5  to  one  successful  candidate  in  each  school  district  in 
every  fourth  year.  Convent,  Monasteiy,  and  Model  Schools  are 
excluded  from  the  competition.  Tiie  names  of  the  Teachers  who 
secured  the  Prizes  for  1899  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

86.  The   "Reid  Bequest"   special    prizes,  under  the   will    of  5®^^^  ^ 
the  late  R  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  varying  from  £25  to  £10  each,     ^''*'^* 
were  awarded  to  twelve  male  Monitors  of  National  Schools  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  for  superior  answeringat  competitive  examinations 

for  the  prizes.  The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  for  these 
prizes  will  also  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

87.  Attached  hereto  are  statistics  as  to  the  schools,  the  pro-  Sutistlca. 
ficiency  of  the  pupils,  &c.,  also  our  financial  statement   for  the 

year  ended  31st  March.  1900. 

Commission  on  Kanual  and  Practical  Instruction. 

88.  We  have  had  under  consideration  during  the  past  year 
the  question  of  reforming  our  School  Curriculum  so  as  to  give 
effect  largely  to  the  reconmiendations  of  the  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  Commission.  In  the  course  of  the  current 
financial  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  our  now  scheme  into 
operation  in  the  schools  generally. 

Commissioners. 

89.  In  November  last  W.  H.  Newell,  esq.,  LL.D.,  c.B.,  who  was 
Commissioner  of  National  Education  since  1886,   resigned. 

We  regret  the  severance  of  his  long  connexion  with  this  Board. 
His  mast  efficient  services  and  valuable  advice  and  co-operation 
were  highly  appreciated  by  us. 

The  vacancy  created  by  Dr.  Newells  retirement  has  been 
tilled  by  the  appointment  ot  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gibson. 

90.  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year,  to  Your 
Excellency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our  Corporate 
Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  l7th  day  of  July,  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred. 


(Signed), 


M.  S.  Skymour,        .    ,       ^     . 

j  c>ecretarteH. 
A.  Hamilton,  J 
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Table  A. — Showing  the  total  number  of  Schools  in  each  Count j  on  the 
the  total  number  of  Pupils  on  tlie  Rolls  of  Schools  examined  for  the 
Religious  Denominations  of  these  Pupils ;  the  total  avei*age  number  on 


pROVINCBS 

AND 
COUNTIBS. 

Totftl 

Number  of 

Sehoolf  in 

Gountj 

on  30th 

Sept.,  1899. 

ToUl 
Namber  of 

Sehoolf 
from  whieh 

Retnrmi 
hftTebeen 

reeeiTod. 

(a)  ToUl  Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  iMt 
daj  of  Refulta  year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ui^trr: 

Antrim, 

691 

686 

40,832 

40,111 

80,943 

Armagh,    . 

279 

279 

12,323 

12,009 

24,382 

Cavan, 

2D2 

292 

9,710 

9,243 

18,953 

Donegal,  . 

434 

428 

15,44S) 

14,567 

80,016 

Down, 

497 

497 

25,742 

24,478 

50,220 

Fermanagh, 

184 

184 

5,874 

5,478 

11,352 

Londonderry,    . 

303 

303 

12,430 

1-2,140 

24,570 

Monagban, 

189 

IH8 

6,803 

6,728 

13,531 

Tyrone,     . 

rotal, 

MUNSTBR  : 

875 

373 

13,017 

12,602 

25,619 

3,244 

3,230 

142,180 

137,356 

279,536 

Clare, 

256 

255 

1 1,284 

11,683 

22,967 

Cork, 

753 

752 

36,306 

38.102 

74,408 

Kerry, 

361 

358 

17,594 

18,151 

35,745 

Lnnerick, . 

266 

265 

12,347 

13,895 

26,242 

Tipperary. 
Waterford, 

Total, 
Lbinstbr  : 

323 

320 

13,301 

15,012 

28,313 

1          142 
2,101 

142 

6,144 

7,908 

14,052 

2,092 

96,976 

104,751 

201.727 

Carlow,      . 

82 

82 

3,078 

3,197 

6,275 

Dublin,      . 

3S3 

329 

25.333 

30,072 

55,405 

Kildare,     . 

105 

105 

4,250 

4,623 

8,873 

Kilkenny,  • 

186 

185 

6,76S 

7,144 

13,912 

King's,      . 

122 

121 

5,088 

5,121 

10,209 

Longford, 

113 

113 

4,233 

4,478 

8,711 

Louth, 

107 

105 

4,599 

5,337 

9,936 

Meath,      . 

179 

!79 

6,280 

6,580 

12,860 

Queen's,    . 

123 

123 

4,735 

4,672 

9,407 

'Vestmeath, 

138 

133 

5,139 

5,453 

10,592 

Wexford, 

177 

174 

6,S|5 

8,066 

14,881 

Wicklow, 

Total, 

CONNAUGHT 

130 

128 

4,818 

4,522 

9,340 

1,795 

1,782 

81,136 

89,265 

170,401 

Galway,     . 

487 

437 

19,472 

20,013 

39,485 

F^itrim,     . 

209 

209 

7,710 

7,564 

15,274 

Mayo, 

423 

421 

19,841 

20,442 

40,283 

Roscommon. 

244 

243 

10,627 

10,924 

21,551 

SUgo, 

ToUil 

Uf.87BB,       . 

217 

216 

8,373 

8,509 

16,6^>2 

1,530 
3,244 

1,526 

66,023 

67,452 

133,475 

3,230 

142,180 

137,356 

279,536 

>fUN8TEB, 

2,101 

2,092 

96,976 

104,751 

201,727 

Lbinstbb, 

1.795 

1,782 

81,136 

89,265 

170,401 

CoNMAUOnT,        . 

All  Ireland,  . 

1,530 

1,526 

66,023 

67,452 

183,475 

8,670 

8.630 

386,315 

398,824 

785,139 

Percentages  to  total ) 
on  Rolls,                J 

- 

- 

49-2 

60-8 

T\n\Y\7f^d  hv  ' 

1000 

*  R.C..  denotes  Roman  Catbolie:  S.C  Late  RsUblished  Chweh:  i^w..  PfeibTterUn : 
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30th  September,  1899  ;  the  numl>er  of  SchiX)l8  from  which  Returns  were  receivcil  \ 
Results  periods  ending  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  8o|iteniber,  1899  ;  tlie 
the  Rollib ;  and  the  Total  average  Daily  AtU^ndunce  for  tlie  periods  indicated. 


Pkovikcb* 

(6)  Religions  DenominaUont .• 

(<r)  ATenge 
Number  of 

(d)Totol 
Arrra«« 

AND 

PupUi  uii 

Doily 

the  Uekulu 

for  the 

COfNTIIU. 

R.C. 

B.C. 

Pwi. 

Meth. 

Othen. 

ToUl. 

year*. 

RMDltayean. 

Ulster  : 

18,200 

19,934 

37,905 

2,922 

1,982 

80,948 

81,005 

55,847 

Antrim. 

10,796 

8,242 

4,047 

985 

263 

24,832 

24,666 

16,113 

Armagh. 

15,348 

2.917 

619 

168 

I 

18,953 

19,447 

11,753 

Cavan. 

23,183 

3,398 

3,077 

350 

13 

30,016 

30.417 

17,867 

Donegal. 

11,595 

12,722 

22,651 

1,575 

1.677 

50,220 

50,425 

34,337 

Down. 

6,329 

4,332 

228 

449 

14 

11,352 

11,462 

7,124 

Fermanagh. 

10,476 

4,898 

8,686 

190 

320 

24,570 

24.650 

15,925 

Londonderry. 

9,648 

1,844 

1,979 

52 

8 

13,531 

13,958 

8,745 

Monaghan. 
Tyrone. 

Total. 

MUNSTBR  : 

13,209 

6,293 

5,377 

511 

229 

25,6  n> 

25,851 

16,173 

118,683 

64,575 

84,569 

7,202 

4,507 

279,536 

281, h81 

183,884 

2-2,693 

250 

23 

1 

_ 

22,967 

•i3,8«4 

14,831 

Clare. 

69,325 

4,167 

289 

396 

231 

74,40>< 

75,510 

52,028 

Cork. 

34,907 

741 

28 

43 

26 

35,745 

36,243 

23,784 

Kerry. 

25,358 

631 

76 

107 

70 

26,242 

26,792 

18,132 

Limerick. 

27,130 

1,064 

77 

38 

4 

28,313 

28.559 

19,072 

Tipperary. 
Waterford. 

Total. 

LeINSTBR  : 

13,641 
193,054 

304 

33 

17 

57 

14,0j2 

14,214 

11,824 

7,157 

526 

602 

388 

201,727 

204,652 

137,«21 

5^30 

714 

19 

12 

« 

0,275 

6.858 

4,09.7 

Cariow. 

46,256 

7,318 

671 

446 

714 

55,405 

55,605 

36,583 

Dublin. 

8,192 

578 

69 

14 

20 

t^,87:< 

8,911 

5,659 

Kildare. 

13,380 

510 

17 

3 

2 

13,912 

14,233 

9,397 

Kilkenny. 

0,429 

698 

44 

33 

5 

10,209 

10.327 

6,548 

King's. 

7,925 

705 

41 

33 

7 

8,711 

8,896 

5,406 

Longford. 

9,190 

493 

194 

46 

13 

9,936 

10.136 

6,496 

Louth. 

12.155 

666 

33 

2 

4 

12,860 

13,155 

8,(}46 

Meath. 

8,315 

1,016 

40 

35 

1 

9,407 

9,589 

6,142 

<  Queen's. 

9,966 

557 

36 

30 

3 

10,592 

10.700 

6,995 

Westmeath. 

13,762 

1,054 

48 

11 

6 

14,881 

15,092 

{»,50(i 

Wexford. 

7,853 

1,383 

52 

47 

5 

9,340 

9,464 

6,024 

Wicklow. 
Total. 

CoNNAUGBT : 

151,953 

15,692 

1,264 

712 

780 

170,401 

172,466 

111,499 

38,850 

552 

70 

12 

1 

39,485 

40,438 

24,080 

Galway. 

13,817 

1,328 

30 

97 

2 

1.0,274 

15.657 

9,558 

Leitrim. 

39,533 

639 

105 

_ 

6 

40,283 

41,760 

23,824 

Mayo. 

•21,032 

431 

68 

5 

15 

21,551 

21,980 

13.039 

Roscommon. 

15,469 

1,218 

388 

54 
168 

2fj 

16,882 

17,334 

10,347 

Sligo. 
Total. 

128,701 

4,168 

50 

133,475 

137,164 

80,848 

118,683 

64,575 

84,5fi9 

7.202 

4,507 

279,536 

281,881 

183,884 

UUTBR.                       i 

193,054 

7,137 

5i6 

60v 

38^ 

201,727 

204.652 

137,621 

MUNSTKX. 

151,953 

15,692 

1,264 

712 

780 

170,401 

172,466 

111,499 

Leimstbb.              , 

128,701 

4,168 

38> 
86.747 
110 

MBtegMto 

168 
8,6-4 

50 

133,475 

137,164 

80,848 

CONV  AUGHT. 

592,891 

91,592 

5,725 

785,139 

796,163 

513,852 

Aex  iRELAirn 

ed  by  Google 

75-5 

11-7 
Pei- 

11 
toUl  on  f 

07 

tolls. 

1000 

6- 

4-5 

•itondaaca 
annbcr  «■ 

it  ar«nc«  tUUj 
to     aT*t»i» 

Bolh. 

jr.a«a      M^L.ji-... J  A.. 
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Tablk  B. — Showing,  according  to  Provinces  and  Counties,  the  number  of  Ron a^ 
year,  of  the  3,235  Schools  from  which  Returns  have  been 


Under  UomanCathoI 

0  Teaohtfrs. 

Undar 

Provixcjib 

Total 
No.  of 
Schools. 

COUNTIM. 

No.  of 
.^ohooifl. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Pros. 

Moth. 

Othere. 

ToUl. 

No.  of 

R.C. 

ULtTBS. 

Antrim,          .         . 

26*3 

67 

4,508 

195 

372 

_ 

6 

5,081 

191 

933 

Armagh, 

119 

52 

4,521 

260 

93 

5 

- 

4,879 

64 

318 

Cavan,  , 

V24 

101 

0,331 

494 

37 

9 

- 

6.874 

2) 

198 

Donegal . 

216 

130 

10,077 

553 

306 

16 

5 

10.957 

86 

1,184 

Down,  . 

233 

71 

5,248 

2i7 

306 

8 

9 

5,788 

157 

942 

Kermanagh,    . 

111 

59 

3,021 

627 

28 

27 

- 

3,703 

51 

514 

liondondcrr}', 

185 

61 

4,361 

180 

353 

2 

16 

4,912 

117 

1,089 

Monaghan,      . 

98 

«4 

4,592 

182 

173 

1 

- 

4,948 

32 

234 

Tyrona, 

ToUl,    . 

24-J 

122 

6,921 

704 

421 

54 

19 

8,119 

118 

1,161 

l,.589 

730 

49,583 

3,412 

2,089 

122 

55 

55,261 

837 

6.573 

MUNBTRH. 

Clare,     . 

61 

61 

7,152 

146 

15 

_ 

- 

7,313 

_ 

_ 

Cork,     . 

227 

209 

23,607 

6:)8 

J7 

22 

6 

24.310 

15 

75 

Kerry,    . 

110 

108 

12.9K3 

368 

4 

9 

13 

13,377 

2 

1 

Limerick,       . 

68 

64 

7,075 

201 

17 

15 

16 

7,324 

2 

14 

Tipperary,     . 
Waterford,    . 

ToUl,  .         . 

iOI 

94 

8,607 

353 

31 

2 

- 

8,993 

6 

94 

32 

31 

3,306 

117 

11 

1 

7 

3.442 

1 

12 

599 

567 

62,730 

1,843 

95 

49 

42 

64.759 

26 

196 

• 
Leinstkr. 

(*ariow, 

30 

27 

2,742 

73 

4 

- 

_ 

2,819 

8 

27 

Dublin, 

96 

54 

8,823 

180 

4 

3 

- 

9,010 

31 

294 

Kildare, 

39 

39 

3,759 

105 

15 

6 

4 

3,889 

- 

-. 

Kilkenny,       . 

55 

53 

3,K49 

1.^7 

4 

- 

2 

4,012 

2 

102 

King*!,  . 

52 

51 

4,372 

209 

6 

7 

4 

4,598 

i 

10 

lioiigford, 
Louth,   . 

51 

47 

3,955 

149 

11 

9 

1 

4,125 

4 

44 

35 

31 

2,655 

96 

12 

- 

- 

2,763 

4 

27 

Meath,  . 

63 

59 

4,155 

179 

8 

- 

1 

4,343 

1 

1 

Queen*!, 

50 

45 

3,806 

174 

9 

- 

- 

3,9a<) 

5 

6 

Westmeath,    . 

36 

35 

3,o60 

98 

5 

- 

- 

3,663 

1 

1 

Wexford, 

66 

58 

6.635 

187 

6 

1 

5 

5,834 

8 

33 

Wicklow,       . 
Total,   . 

51 

40 

3,195 

153 

3 

1 

- 

3,352 

11 

78 

624 

539 

50,506 

1,760 

87 

•27 

17 

52,397 

71 

(«3 

CONNAUGHT. 

Qalvay, 

86 

84 

8,310 

287 

12 

- 

1 

8,610 

2 

8 

I^eitrim, 

86 

81 

6,066 

299 

14 

17 

- 

6,396 

5 

23 

Mayo,    .        • 

84 

80 

8,050 

247 

18 

- 

• 

8,315 

4 

15 

Roscommon.  . 

66 

63 

5,968 

203 

21 

3 

3 

6,198 

3 

16 

siifo,    .      .      . 

101 

94 

7,065 

366 

7 

7 

- 

7,446 

6 

58 

Total,   . 
(iBOSS  Total, 

423 

402 

35,459 

1,402 

72 

27 

4 

36,964 

20 

120 

3,235 

2,238 

198,278 

8,417 

2,34 

225 

118 

209^381 

954 

7,612 

. 
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Catholics  and  PRorissTiLNT  Pupils  oq  the  RoUh  oa  the  last  daj  of  their  Results 
received,  and  which  were  attended  by  ^wth  Denominations. 


Pr^tMtant  TMokan. 

UadttT  Romftn  CftthoUoAnd  ProinsUntTaafihen 

l*NOV|N(  KS 
ANO 

v.c. 

Pre.. 

M«th.    Olhon. 

ToUl. 

No.  of      a  p 
SehooU;    "-^ 

BC. 

Prea. 

Moth. 

Others!,'    ToUl. 

1 

CoiiKTiK^. 

UUTJCIl. 

6,247 

I2j:50 

772 

508 

21,190 

5 

331 

336 

269 

33 

31 

l,<K)3 

Antrim. 

2,730 

l,4A5 

•299 

66 

4,K6H 

3 

•21 

i*l\ 

11.5 

23 

7 

•264 

Armagh. 

737 

105 

35 

_ 

1,075 

2 

108 

33 

45 

5 

« 

191 

Cavun. 

1,453 

1,877 

124 

3 

4,641 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

DonogAl. 

5,998 

9,468 

618 

852 

17,878 

5 

2.58 

128 

1-26 

1 

_ 

613 

Down. 

I.9U 

117 

256 

9 

2,807 

1 

40 

71 

1 

12 

_ 

P24 

Kermanagli. 

•2,176 

4,652 

48 

163 

8,128 

2 

66 

19 

34 

- 

tl9 

i  Londonderry. 

615 

»^;5 

4 

7 

1,725 

2 

7M 

57 

4 

_ 

- 

140 

iMonaghan. 

2,808 

3,002 

232 

131 

7,334 

2 

283 

9-2 

72 

- 

- 

447 

I'yrone. 

24,675 

34.271 

2,388 

1,739 

69.646 

22 

1,IB9 

831 

6(56 

74 

38 

2,801 

Total. 

MllN.VrBR. 

Clare. 

523 

16 

72 

5 

691 

3 

225 

148 

13 

•24 

24 

•434 

Cork. 

34 

4 

4 

- 

43 

• 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Kerry. 

49 

- 

. 

- 

63 

2 

13 

100 

14 

22 

42 

IJ»1 

Limerick. 

150 

7 

12 

- 

263 

1 

12 

56 

7 

4 

I 

80 

Tipperary. 
\Vat«rforcl. 

ToUl. 

68 

8 

3 

9         100 

- 

- 

- 

"il 

- 

- 

- 

824 

95 

91 

14  1    1,160 

6 

250 

304 

50 

67 

705 

Lbinstmil 

78 

. 

« 

. 

105 

- 

_ 

« 

_ 

. 

. 

« 

Carlow. 

2,451 

205 

243 

290 

3,483 

11 

2,072 

364 

57 

24 

36 

•2,553 

Dublin. 
Kildare. 

38 
33 

- 

- 

- 

140 
43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kilkenny. 
King's. 

72 

2 

11 

6 

135 

. 

._ 

« 

_ 

. 

^ 

_ 

Longford. 
Uutb. 

69 

25 

2 

- 

123 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

« 

- 

12 

6 

. 

. 

19 

8 

306 

60 

- 

_ 

_ 

366 

Meath. 

177 

- 

- 

- 

1H3 

- 

- 

- 

. 

-. 

- 

_ 

Queen*t. 

27 

11 

20 

- 

59 

. 

« 

« 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

246 

5 

8 

- 

287 

- 

» 

» 

. 

„ 

- 

_ 

Wexford. 

406 

41 

15 

2 

544 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wieklow. 
ToUl. 

3,611 

295 

294 

298 

5,121 

14 

2,378 

424 

57 

24 

36 

2,919 

• 

CoNNAUnilT. 

76 

18 

11 

. 

113 

- 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

Galway. 

190 

1 

16 

2 

232 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

Leitrim. 

90 

26 

- 

- 

131 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

Mayo. 

114 

3 

2 

3 

138 

. 

_ 

. 

» 

_ 

. 

RoscoinmoD 

138 

11 

- 

4 

9 

211 

* 

1 

3-2 

12 
12" 

1       15 

5 

65 

Sligo. 
ToUl. 

QuoM  Total. 

608 

59 

29 

8-25 

I 

1 

32 

15 

1 

5 

65 
6.490 

29.718 

34,660 

1 
,2.802 

2,060 

76,752 

43 

3,818 

1,594 

769 

i  ''' 
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Tablk  C. — Showing,  according  to  Provinces  and  Counties,  the  number 
of  (a)  Roman  Catholic,  and  (b)  Protestant  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  last  day 
of  their  Results  year  of  5,38(5  Schools,  from  wliich  returns  have  been 
received,  attended  sold}/  by  one  Denomination. 


Under 

Roman 

Undoi 

t  Teacher*. 

Provimcbs 

AND 

ToUl 

Number 

of 

Catholic 

TfAoliors.    . 

(h) 

(fl)No.  of 

COQNTIBIl. 

unmixed 
School!. 

dumber 

of 
Schools. 

Pupilb. 

No.  of 
S«-hool». 

K.  C. 

Pre*. 

Metii.  : 

Others. 

R.  C. 

Total 

(Jlstkr. 

Antrim, 

421 

76 

12,S25 

345 

13,1^0 

24.460 

•2,116 

i.a.'js 

41,039 

Armagh,    . 

159 

52 

5,935 

107 

.>,087 

2,360  ! 

643 

183 

8,273 

Cavan, 

1^7 

116 

H,5()3 

51 

1,653 

432 

119 

1 

2.J<»5 

Donegal,    . 

212 

161 

11,9-22 

51 

1,387 

894  1 

210 

6 

2.4%  1 

Down, 

•J()4 

53 

5,147 

211 

6,379 

12,761 

948 

816 

•20.894 

Perroanagij, 

73 

AS 

2,754 

35 

1.723 

82 

164 

6 

L961  , 

Londonderry,      .      .  . 

120 

43 

4,960 

77 

2,623 

3,647 

140 

141 

6,4.1  1 

Monaghan, 

89 

63 

4,743 

36 

948 

888 

47 

1 

).K84 ; 

Tyrone,      . 
Total, 

MUNSTKR. 

130 
1,636 

64 

4,844 

76 

2,666 

1.847 

221 

79 

4,813 

646 

61,293 

989 

3 

U 

90,019 

Claia, 

194 

189 

15,541 

6 

113 

Cork, 

623 

457 

45,395 

6iy 

13 

3,472 

Kerry, 

248 

235 

21.923 

13 

13 

40-2 

Limerick,  . 

197 

I9U 

18,256 

7 

12 

408 

Tipperary, . 

219 

2U5 

18,417 

14 

8 

660 

Witerford, 
Total, 
Lrinstbr. 

no 

103 

10,323 

7 

— 

11 

187 

1,491 

1,379 

129.855 

112 

12 

6,U2  ! 

Carlow,      . 

.V2 

37 

2,7«1 

15 

663 

16 

12 

- 

690 

Dublin,      . 

23-2 

162 

35.067 

70 

4,323 

406 

176 

249 

6,153 

Kildare,     . 

66 

50 

J, 4:53 

16 

473 

64 

8 

16 

551 

Kilkenny,  . 

130 

120 

9,429 

10 

316 

13 

3 

- 

331 

King's,        . 

69 

56 

6.047 

13 

466 

38 

26 

1 

621 

Longford,  . 

62 

48 

3,926 

14 

484 

28 

13 

- 

6-25 

Louth,        .        .        • 

70 

61 

6.508 

9 

328 

167 

44 

13 

642 

Meuth,       . 

116 

102 

7,693 

14 

416 

19 

2 

3 

439 

Queen*!,     . 

73 

56 

4,503 

18 

666 

31 

36 

1 

732 

Weitmeath, 

102 

90 

6,406 

12 

432 

20 

10 

8 

465 

Wexford,   .        . 

i08 

91 

8,094 

17 

621 

37 

7 

1 

boo 

Wicklow,  . 
ToUl, 

CONNAUGHT. 

77 

56 

4,.580 

21 

822 

8 

31 

3 

864 

1,157 

928 

98,446 

229 

9,897 

826 

367 

•290 

11,379 

(ialway,     . 

361 

345 

30.532 

6 

189 

40 

1 

_ 

230 

Leiirim,      . 

123 

98 

7.728 

25 

839 

16 

64 

- 

918 

Mayo, 

337 

326 

31,168 

11 

302 

61 

_ 

6 

369 

Roscommon, 

177 

173 

16,048 

4 

114 

44 

_ 

9 

167 

sr.go,      .      .      . 

ToUK       . 
Ulster,     . 

115 
1,103 

98 
1,040 

8,346 

17 

682 

86 

32 

17 

816 

93,121 

63 

2,126 

246 

97 
4,698 

32 

2,600 
90,019 

1,635 

646 

61;293 

989 

35,506 

47,351 

2,5';4 

MUNSTER,   . 

1,491 

1,379 

129  855 

112 

4.186 

3<>2 

412 

IH2 

6.142 

Lkinster  . 

1,I.S7 

928 

98,446 

22') 

9,};97 

825 

367 

•290 

11,379 

CONNIUGHT, 

1,103 

1,040 

93,121 

63 

2,126 

245 

97 

32 

2,600 

Grand  foTAi.,     . 

*5,386 

3,99.J 

382,715 

1,393 

51,715 

48.783 

5,474 

3,068 

109,040 

*  There  are  nine  other  schools  which  cannot  be  brought  under  the  headings  in  this  table,  riz.z — 
Two  in  Antrim,  one  in  Armagh,  one  in  Monaghan,  one  in  Tyrone,  one  in  Cork,  and  one  in  Dublin, 
with  attendances  exc1u.<tiTo1y  nonCiitholic,  but  with  Romnn  Catholic  teachers  on  the  stafT;  and  also  una 
school  in  Cavan  and  one  in  Cark  with  the  attendance  excluniTely  Roman  Catholic  and  the  toaehiRf  stuff 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholio. 
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Table  D. — The  following  Table,  compiled  from  returns 
famished  through  the  Inspectors,  shows  for  each  Province  and 
County  the  amounts  received  by  the  Teaching  Staff  in  (a)  school 
fees,  and  also  (6)  their  receipts  from  other  sources  of  local  aid, 
including  Rates  Contributions  for  the  Results  year  of  the  Schools 
examined  for  Results  periods  ended  within  the  12  months  to 
30th  September,  1899. 

Note. — In  most  of  the  schools  no  fees  are  charged,  and  in  the  remainder 
only  the  excess  fees  authoriBed  under  the  Act  of  1892. 


Pkutincm 

PaymenU  bj 
PapUs. 

Other  Looal  Aid 

ToUl. 

AWD  CoUNTIBt. 

(Ineladlng  fUtea). 

Ulster 

£      #.  //. 

£      9.    'L 

£      t.   d. 

Antrin.     .... 

928    2  11 

7,m    I   5 

8,5-25    4    4 

Armagh 

105    4    7 

1,433    0     1 

1,538    4    8 

Cavui,       .... 

7  18    3 

1,071     7    8 

1,079    5  11 

Donegal,    .... 

3  17    0 

1,294  17    8 

1.298  14    8 

Down,       .... 

613    4  U 

5,282    9    6 

5.895  14    5 

Permanagfa, 

12  17  10 

7-26  19    1 

739  16  11 

Londonderry,     . 

108  16  10 

1,7-22  15    3 

1,831  12    1 

Monagban. 

5    0    8 

.^1   14    6 

346  15    2 

Tyroue,      .... 
lotal, 
MUNSTiCk  : 

37  16    8 

2,227    2  11 

2,264  19    7 

1,822  19    8 

21,697    8    1 

23,520    7    9 

Clare 

27  12    3 

276    1     8 

303  13  11 

Cork,         .... 

497  12    I 

5,052    0    6 

5,549  12    7 

Kerry,        .... 

39  16    2 

806  14    5 

846  10    7 

Limerick, 

131   15    2 

2,314  10    4 

2,446    6    6 

Itos.    :   :   : 

lotal, 

62    3    5 

1,098  11  11 

1,160  16    4 

35  18    4 

486  15    7 

522  13  11 

794  17    5 

10.034  14    5 

10,829  11   10 

LiCINSTICIi: 

Garlow,     .... 



384  15    1 

384  15    1 

Dnbliii,      .... 

241  14    7 

3,041   11     5 

3,283    6    0 

Kildare,     .... 

31    3    6 

537    8    5 

568  11  11 

Kilkenny, 

25  10    0 

657    4    7 

682  n  7 

King'.,       .... 

!9  12    8 

1,022  15    9 

1,042    8    5 

Longford, 

Loath,       .... 

50  15    5 

537  13  10 

588    9    3 

18    3    K 

212  18    .5 

231     2     1 

Meath,       .... 

17  19    6 

2,484  18    6 

2,.502  18    0 

Queen's,    .... 

10  17    6 

448    8    0 

459    5    6 

26  17    5 

1,585     1     9 

1,.561  19    2 

Wexford,. 

18  10    5 

513  13    7 

532    4    0 

Wlcklow 

rotal«  .        . 
Connaoqht: 

74  17    3 

1,439  11     8 

1,514    8  11 

536     1  11 

12,816     1    0 

13,352    2  II 

Qalway 

33  13     1 

817    7    4 

8.51     0    5 

I^itrim.     .... 

— 

323  14  10 

3-23  14  10 

Mayo 

31     8     2 

481   16  10 

513    ;>    0 

RoMommon, 

53    9     1 

304     4    5 

357  13    6 

Sllgo 

Total. 

3:j    0    4 

•291     1     8 

:i24    2    0 

151   10    8 

2.218    5     1 

2,369  lo    9 

Gnmd  ToUl,      . 

3,30.5    9    8 

46,766    8    7 

50,071   l»    3 
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O 

1 

•1 

s 

1 

•< 

£      «.    d. 

11,017  19    6 
17,180  14    3 
21,212    6  10 
22,681    2    2 
23.113   3    0 
22,445  11    (i 
21,495  10    5 
23,336  12  11 
29,642  15    0 
37,020    S    7 
36,509    7    2 
38,055  11    5 
39,972  19    1 
41,327    7  10 
43,212  16    4 
45.836  IS  10 

.1 

i 

5 «« 

*  a 

* 

1 
1 

^1 

Sgi^^^SS^ggig^Sg 

1 

a 

SI§ggSggi§iiSSgS 

1 

If 

!i 

S 

• 

1 
is- 

■^                                                                       OOOtOCOQOC^iO 

^l                                                   ooooo»oeo^w 

|ll|llll«oq;ggg^t^]^ 

--'  w  «  5  <tf  5  «d  S 

o 

CO 

00 

,,,,,,,,sgg§§§gg 

1 

3  S. 

the  various  Colleges  since  18 
;h  in  the  following  Table: — 

a 
It 

1 

'S 

J3 

3 

o 

5  

> 

M 

5 

i 
1 

B 

-^               OOaOOtDrHO^jO^JOOOOtDCOO 

^      ::  S'  §  S  5  S  J?  5  S  S 1 2  2  S  5 

i 

3 

5^ 

^1 

i  -^1 

,  §S§Kl?:iK§isS2SS8f!RS 

1 

s 

-a 

,  353?38^SS8§«S3855ISS8S^ 

1 

«i 

0 
9 
O 

a 

< 

•^5     oeot^oo^N^N-^oojji^-Ht-oo 
^  rt  •*  •©  lo  «o  -*  »o  o  1^  r-  t-  «tf  t<:  t*  »- 

2 
2 

51 

II 
a 

.al 

•J 

< 

^s^SS^Ii^SSSSS^SS 

1 

■g— ■ 

ing  annually 
leges,  are  sei 

•^     o»Hio«ooo©i'C>*ot-'*»eo©ii'«*« 

1 

1 

til 
III 

1i2 

i2. 

s«sS-22s3§^^22^2 

^-^s 

ts  in  Train] 
Col 

IsS 

1 

-< 

-  iiiiiiBiiliiiiii 

00 

1 

4- 

ill 
if 

p 

1 

•. 

-'1 

gcS§§SSSS|§§2SgS3 

1 

8 

SoS^SSSI^SS&SSSSSgg 

1 

o 

3 

^ 
S 

s 

§ 

-a 

>. 

t  -  t  i  "^  1 1  i  ^'  ^'  1  s  1 S  ^  8 
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Table  F. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  for 
Results  in  the  various  subjects  indicated,  the  number  of  passes, 
and  the  per-centage  of  passes  to  the  number  examined: — 


Subjects 
Clamm. 


No.  of 
PupUs 

•X- 

unined 

for 
lUtalti 
FoMin 
•abJMt 


No.  of 
Puses 

Msigned 
for  »D- 

•weriDff 
in 

•abject. 


Por- 
oentage 

ofPMM 

to  No. 
of  Popila 

ex- 
amlDod, 


SoBJBcn 

AND 

Cukssu. 


No.  of  1  jj^     . 
i>.nii.     No.  of 


ex- 
amined 

for 
Re«ulta 
Fee*  in 
subject. 


Per- 
oentage 
aaaigned  of  Pmmi 
for  an-  |   to  No. 
■wering  of  Pupils 
In 


subject 


UDilned. 


Rbadino. 


CkM 


I..  . 

II.,  . 

III.,  . 

IV.,  . 

V».,. 

v., . 

VI.,  . 


Total, 


WUTIRO. 


GIaw 


Im   . 

II.,  . 

III.,   . 

IV.,   . 

▼•... 

VI.,  . 


Total,    . 

AaiTHMBTlC. 

CIms     I.,  . 

;:  Vv.:: 

"     V'- 

ft         ▼*.,    . 

Total,     . 


8pJU.LIIfO. 
OlftM       I.,    . 

,.     n.,  . 

,.  III., . 
"    ^^;" 

::  ,-:: 

Total,     . 


80,430 
80,-l23 
76,613 
66,677 
51,268 
37.415 
38,095 


430,921 


80,430 
80,423 
76,613 
66,677 
51,268 
37,415 
38,095 


430^21 


76.469 
73,372 
68,822 
58,734 
45,739 
34,099 
38,727 


390,962 


77,797 
76,763 
74,480 
63,996 
44,770 
34,593 
35,054 


80,430 
80,423 
76,613 
66,677 
51,268 
37,415 
38,095 


430,921 


80,430 
80,423 
76,613 
66,677 
51,268 
37,415 
38,095 


430,921 


407,453 


72,640 
70,576 
66,027 
49,329 
39,357 
26,982 
27,209 


352,120 


75,60o 
70,998 
60,135 
50,894 
42,782 
33.276 
33,337 


367,027 


951 
91-2 
89-8 
881 
89-2 
911 
88-5 


90-7 


96-7 
95*4 
97-2 
96  0 
873 
92-5 
920 


94-6 


90-3 
87  8 
86-2 
740 
76-8 
72- 1 
71-4 


81-7 


940 
88-3 
78-5 
76-3 
03-4 
88-9 
87-5 


85-2 


(vRAMMAK. 
CIMSIII.,     . 

„       IV.,   . 

,.      v«... 

V* 
"      VI  "" 

Total,     . 


QSOOBAPHY. 

Class  III.,    . 

„  T  I.,       . 

Total,     . 


Agriculture. 

Class  IV,  . 

„       Vi.,  . 

.,       V«.,  . 

„      VI.,  . 

Total,     . 


BOOK-KKKI'INO. 

CIms  VI.,  . 
„  V-.,  . 
„     VI.,    . 

Total,     . 


Nkbdliwork. 

Class  II.,  . 
,.  III.,  . 
„  IV.,  . 
.,  V..,. 
„  V».,. 
.,       VI.,   . 

Total, 


76,613 
66,677 
51,268 
37,415 
38,095 

270,068 


62,383 
47,048 
32,713 
25,404 
27,059 


81-4 
70-6 
63-8 
67-9 
710 


194,557 


720 


76,613 
66,677 
51,268 
37,415 
38,095 


64,226 
52,464 
39,321 
29,044 
28,404 


83-8 
787 
76-7 
77-6 
74-6 


270,068 


213,459 


79-0 


2'i,775 
•-M.166 
15,723 
16,808 


80,472 


12,095 
8,940 
7,618 


2»,6i3 


3I{,414 
37,432 
32,952 
25,591 
19,040 
18,908 


.  172,337 


16,668 
12,500 
11,689 
12,440 


62-3 
591 
74-3 
740 


53,297 


66-2 


8,761 
6,328 
5,409 


-20,498 


35.016 
35,287 
30,848 
23,412 
17,805 
18,127 


160,495 


72-4 
70-8 
710 


71-5 


91-2 
94-3 
93-6 
91-5 
93-5 
95-9 

33- 1 


D 
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Tablb  G. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  papils  examined  in 
Music,  Drawing,  and  Kindergarten,  the  number  of  passes,  and  the 
per-centages  of  passes  to  the  number  examined : — 


— 

NuMBBK  or  Passbs.     1 

PKK-CBNTAOKSOr  PA8SBS 
TO  HUMBm  BSAMINBD. 

Boy. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boja. 

Oirls. 

Total 

Boys. 

OirU 

TotaL 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Class    IL,       . 

6.480 

11,F68 

18.338 

6376 

10310 

16386 

86-0 

91-2 

89-4 

n    nu     . 

0,9AO 

13.249 

90,189 

6398 

12,087 

17,985 

86D 

91-2 

89*1 

n         IV,         . 

«.168 

11.622 

17,675 

6.203 

10,420 

16.623 

Ut 

90^4 

88*4 

n          VI.,         . 

S,706 

8.038 

11,794 

3,126 

7,173 

10^299 

88-2 

89-2 

87« 

H              V>..              . 

2,fi81 

6.918 

8,439 

2360 

6,444 

7,694 

89-8 

92D 

9« 

„       VL.      . 
Total. 

1,826 

6,749 

8^4 

1,376 

6,111 

7,487 

847 

90-6 

89*4 

27.474 

67,336 

84,809 

23,429 

62,016 

76.474 

86-8 

90-8 

89t) 

INSTKUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

OlaM    v.,      . 

6 

240 

846 

6 

230 

236 

loot) 

96-8 

06-9 

M       V«.,       . 

6 

808 

309 

6 

289 

296 

loot) 

96-4 

96*6 

«       VL.      . 
Total. 

2 

620 

622 

2 

600 

602 

lOOD 

96« 

968 

14 

1,168 

1,177 

14 

1,119 

1,138 

lOOD 

961 

96-3 

DRAWING. 

Class  m.. 

12.188 

16.141 

27324 

9,647 

11,632 

21.279 

7918 

76-8 

n-9 

H      IV..       . 

11,113 

13,646 

24,669 

8,926 

10,629 

19365 

90rZ 

78-6 

79« 

n          VI.,         . 

8,006 

10,172 

18,238 

6.362 

7,788 

14,150 

78-9 

76« 

77« 

«     v«.     . 

6,808 

7.687 

13,496 

4,796 

6303 

10.999 

82-6 

80-7 

81-6 

.       VI.,       . 
Total,        . 

6,406 

9.178 

14,644 

4,442 

7.600 

12.042 

81-3 

82^ 

821 
791 

42.636 

66.724 

98.300 

34.173 

43,862 

78,026 

80^ 

787 

K] 

[NDERGARTE> 

I  WORK. 

IN  AMT8: 

14,680 

18,689 

33309 

14,386 

18382 

32,747 

98t) 

9816 

98-3 

Class,    L,      . 

4376 

6,836 

11,712 

4316 

6,746 

11361 

98-8 

987 

S87 

«      n.     . 

2.140 

2.082 

4.222 

2.116 

2,046 

4,160 

98-8 

98-2 

98*6 

n    nx.     . 

Total, 

101 

91 

193 

101 

91 

192 

99t) 

100-0 

99-5 

21.798 

27.638 

49.436 

21,417 

27343 

48,600 

98*3 

98-6 

984 
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STATEMENT    OF    ACCOUNT 


raoM 


1st  APRIL,  1899,  TO  31st  MAROH,  1900, 
SHOWING  THE  FUNDS  AT  THE  DISPOSAL 


ov 


THE  COMMISSIONERS 


OP 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  IRELAND, 

AND  HOW  THESE  FUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  DISTRIBUTED. 


P.  YOUNG, 

Finanoial  Auiiiani  Seeretarif. 
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The  following  Statement  of  Account  will  show  the  Funds  at 

have  been 


Chaeqb. 
The  balance  on  Ist  April,  1899, 

Parliamentary  Orant 

Ordinary  Grant,  1 899-1 900, .         .  £953, 1 1 7 
Special  Grant  in  aid  of  Teachers* 
PeniionFnnd,  ....      18,000 


£    s     d. 


971,117 
250,000 


0    0 

0    0 


School  Grant, .... 

Cnstoms  and  Excise. 
Grant  for  National  Schools  (Act,  1890),    .... 

Bates. 
Contributions    from     Rates  by    the  Guardians  of  Poor 
La^  Unions  in  aid  of  Results  Fees  to  Teachers  of 
National  Schools, 

Appropriations  in  Aid. 

Model  Schools : — 
School  Fees  received  from  Pupils  attending  Model  Schools. 
(A  portion  of  these  fees  (£349  15«.  9</.)  is  included  in 
the  payments  made  bv  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Teachersof  these  Schools:  the remainder(£  1,997  19s.  Id.) 
was  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote), .... 
Agricultural  Establishments : — 

Amount  received  by  the  Commissioners  in  Students*  Fees 
and  for  Sales  of  the  Produce  of  their  Model  Farms. 
These  receipts  were  appropiiated  in  aid  of  the  Vote,  viz. 
Albert  Establishment  (Glasnevin) : 
Students*  Fees,         .        £762  14     3 
Farm  Produce,        .         3,071     3  11 


Munster  Establishment,  Cork : 

Students*  Fees,        .        £526     4    0 
Farm  Produce,  2,018     19  5 


£3,833   18     2 


£2,545     3     5 


Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department : — 
Net    Amount  rec^ved  for  Books  and   other    School 
Requisites  sold  to  National  Schools  (appropriated  in 
aid  of  the  Vote), 

Sundry  other  Receipts  in  aid  of  Vote  for  1899-1900, 

Hiscellaneous. 

Private  Contribution  Fund : — 

Dividends  on  Legacies  and  Donations  (private  contribu- 
tions) invested  in  Government  Securities,    . 

Income  Tax  deductions,  payable  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment,      

Sundry  repayments  of  moneys  due  to  the  account  of  the  Vote 
ofprevious  year  (1898-99), 

Stoppages  from  Quarterly  Salaries  of  Teachers  of  one- 
fourth  Premiums  for  Pensions,  under  Act  42  &  48  Vic, 
c.  74,  1879, 

Premiums  of  Insurance  of  Sundry  Officers  in  Service  of 
Board  (North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company), 

Deposits  by  Farm  Students, 


£      «.    d. 

57,024  10  11 


1,321,117     0    0 
78,000    0    0 

26,325     0     0 


(*arried  forward, 


2,347  14  10 


6,379     1     7 


33,516  14     9 
250     9     3 


361  4     8 

1,085  8    7 

456  13  11 

83,507  1     7 

l,4dai  l}|     0 

4  0     0 


1,450,828     9     1 
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the  disposal  of  the  COMMISSIONEBS  in  1899-1900,  and  how  they 
distributed : — 


DlSCHABQX. 

Offigx  in  Dublin  : 
Salaries  and  Wages, 
Trayelling  Expenses, 
I^gal  Expenaes, 
Rent,    . 
Incidental  Expenses, 


Inspiction  : 
Salaries,        ...... 

TraTeUing  and  Personal  Allowances,    . 


Trainivo  : 
Marlborongh-street  Training  College,    . 
Training  Colleges,  under  local  manage- 
ment,   


MoDBL  Schools  : 
Central,       .        .        .  .        . 

Metropolitan,  District,  and  Minor, 
Retiring  Gratuities  to  Model    School 

Teachers, 

Irish  Education  Act  Grant  (1892), 


OBnnrAET  National  Schools  : 

Salaries  of   Principal  and  Assistants 
Teachers, Worknustresses, and  Moni- 
tors, with  Good  Service  Salaries,  and 
Gratuities  for    Truning  Monitors,  i 
£550,762  12     0^ 
Results,  .        .  230,479    9    6 

Irish  Education  Act 

(^1892)  Grant,         242,108    0    2 
Retiring  Gratuities,  .        .        . 

Incidental  Expenditure, 
Free    Grants    of    Books  and    School 

Requisites,! 

Cookery  and  Laundry  Instruction, 


MnCBLLANnOQS : 

Easter  and  July  Examination  Expenses, 
Organizing  Teachers, 
Commission  to  Local  Postmasters, 


Carried  forward. 


27,120  17 

540  13 

609  16 

205  7 

200  12 


32,309     5     1 
13,700  18     8 


13,694  10  10 
32,889     8  10 


*3,790     5     8 
♦26.947     I     2 


4,348  17     7 


tl,023,350  1    8 


604  19  5 

52  18  4 

673  13  0 

443  18  2 


1,270  15  2 
735  4  3 
172  19    7 


—         £ 


•.    ff. 


28,677     T     8 


46,010    3     4 


46,533   19     8 


35,086    4     5 


1,025,12510    7 


2,178  IS     0 


1,188,612     4  8 


*  Iacl«diiig  tbt  portion  of  the  Sohool  Fom  fiee  |Mff«  17)  appropriaUd  tiwardi  pajmoat  of  tkn  TcMhen. 

t  IxolasWc  of  i|67.181  Is.  8d.  from  LomI  Taxation  /Cutoma  and  BzoiM)  Fund.    8m  pH«  A»-    . 

t  Tko total  Ffw  Stoeka graatod  in  ISW-IWO  amountod  to  £91  i  4t.  9d.,  as  foUowa:-^rdinM7  National    . 
Sehoola,  £«78  14#  6d  ;  Model  School*,  £187  I5».  lOd. ;  AgriovUvral  Srtabliahmonta,  £46  I8t.  id.        p 
Ufliial  pwpow^  is  16#.  Itf.  "" '  O 
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Statement  of  Account — continued. 


Brought  forward, 


1,450.828    9    1 


Total,        .        •         £ 


1,450,828    9    1 
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Expenditure  during  the  year — continued. 


Brought  forward, 

AOBICULTUKAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  : 

General  Superintendence  and  Inspection, 
Albert  Agncultural  Training  Institution, 

»«       Farms  and  Gardens,   • 
Munster  Agricultural  Training  Institution , 

„      Farm* 
Agricultural  Schools,     . 
„         Gardens, 
„         Classes,    . 
Experiments  on  the  Potato, 


Book  and  School  Appabatcs  Dbpabtmbnt  : 
Purchase  of  Books  and  other  requisites, 
carriage   of  parcels,  and  materials  for 

pscking,  &c., 

Wages  of  Packers,  &c.,  &c.. 

Moieties  of  Rentcharge  of  Teachers'  Be- 

sidences  repaid  by  Commissioners,    . 

Priyate  Contribution  Fund,  Payments  to 

Schools  from, 

Grant  in  aid  of  Teachers'  Pension  Fund, 
paid  OTer  to  Teachers'  Pension  Office,  . 

Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) : 
Paid  to  Teachers  of  N.  Schools,      . 
„      Guardians  of  Poor  T.aw  Unions 
in  aid  of  Poor  Rates, 

IvcoMB  Tax  : 

Payments  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment of  deductions  for  Income  Tax,  . 

Payment  »o  Pensions  Fund  of  amounts 
stopped  from  Quarterly  Salaries  of 
Teachers,  under  the  Act  42  &  43  Vic, 
c  74,  1879, 

Insurance  Premium  paid  over  to  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co  ,  . 

Katbs  Comtbibutions  Account: 

Paid  to  the  Teachers,   .        ,        «        . 

Sundry  debits  to  the  Vote  for  1898-9, 

Deposits  returned  to  Farm  Students, 
Balance    of    Parliamentary    Vote    of 
1898-99  surrendered. 

Balance  on  31st  March,  1900, ' 

Total, 


$.     d 


624     4  3 

4,9*6  13  1 

3,084   18  3 

1,076  16  11 

2,434     5  0 

370  18  0 

Q»'l     2  0 

239     9  2 

21      1  0 


32,268     3     1 
806  15     1 


67,131     1     8 
16,687  13     0 


£        8,    d. 
1,183,612  4    8 


13,390    7     8 


33,074  18  2 

4,819  d  4 

297  10  0 

18,000  0  u 


83,818  14    8 
1,069  II     4 


— 

23,507  11  7 

— 

1,452  19  0 

,007  7 

7 

26,007  7  7 

— 

60  16  10 

— 

94  0  0 

— 

19,859  6  8 

• 

£ 

£ 

41,743  15  7 

• 

1,450,828  9  1 
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fi7-68 


id  Arithmetic  of  the  Pupils  in  each  Class, 


(0)  CLMwdTeacbeni>.«.  C«rtlfle«tml) 

Pnpfl-Te»ehen  or  If  oaiton. 

PiinelpAla. 

Aadfltanta. 

Arith- 
tnetio. 

ToUL 

Kales. 

Fcmalet. 

TotoL 

Males. 

Femalei. 

Total. 

Kale*. 

Females. 

82-8 

7.9W 

4,633 

8,874 

8,130 

878 

2,247 

6.820 

1,966 

3,865 

8S'0 

8,115 

4,636 

8.479 

8,209 

899 

2,810 

6,694 

1,869 

3.726 

8J-9 

8,1»8 

4,686 

3,608 

3.182 

886 

2,297 

5.502 

1,843 

3,659 

88-6 

8,SW 

4,748 

3,610 

3,333 

924 

2,409 

5.680 

1,869 

3,761 

83*4 

8,180 

4.717 

3,663 

3,513 

985 

2,628 

6J86 

1,888 

8,898 

88t 

8^18 

4,748 

3,670 

3,582 

999 

2.533 

5,922 

1.918 

4.004 

841 

8,378 

4,764 

3,624 

8,622 

1,061 

2,561 

6,048 

1.968 

4,080 

84-0 

8,898 

4,743 

3,649 

3,604 

1.040 

2,664 

6,893 

1,024 

4,369 

83-5 

8.396 

4,763 

8,644 

8,579 

1,043 

2.636 

6344 

1,818 

4,031 

817 

8,379 

4,761 

8,618 

3,729 

1,084 

2,646 

6,049 

1,499 

8,660 

'Srenc€  between  the  number  present  at  Inspeotion  and  th^  number 


a 

r- 

1 
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NAMES  OP  THE  COMMISSIONERS 

OP 

NATIONAL     EDUCATION     IN     IRELAMD 
On  March  31,   1900, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  DATK8  OF  THfilB  aBSPBOTlYE  APPOINTURMTS. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris, 

Edmund  G.  Dease,  Esq.,  d.l.,  . 

J.  Malcolm  Inolis,  Esq.,  j.p.,  . 

Sir  Percy  R.  Grace,  Bart.,  d.l., 

James  Morell,  Esq., 

George  F.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  f.t.cd.,  f.r.8.,      . 

Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  Bart.,  d.l., 

Right  Hon,  Christopher  Palles,  Lord  Chief  Baron,. 

Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d., 

Sir  Rowland  Blennekhassett,  Bart.,  d.l., 

His  Honour  Judge  Shaw, 

Rev.  Hamilton  B.  Wilson,  d.d.,     .        .         .         • 
Most  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Waish,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  j.p.,       .... 
Wm.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.,  j.p., 
Edward  Dowden,  Esq.,  ll,d.,  d.c.l., 
Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  d.d.,  p.t.c.d., 
Right  Rev.  Mervyn  Archdall,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Eallaloe, 
William  Joseph  Myles  STARKiE,Esq.,  M.A.,LiTT.D.(i?««i(fer?< 

Conimissianer), 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gibson, 


Yoftrol 

A  ppointmeat 

1868 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1895 
1895. 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1897 

1899 
1899 
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Di/BLiN  Castle, 

19th  July,  1900, 


Gbntlemvn, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  18th  instant,  forwarding,  for  submission  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Sixty-sixth  fleport 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
for  the  year  1899-1900. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed), 

D.   BARREL. 

The  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education, 
Marlboro'-street. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  REPORT 


COMMISSIONEKS   OF   NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

IN  IRELAND, 

FOR    THE    YEAR  .1899-1900. 

Section  I.— Qenebal  Reports  on  the  State  'of  National  Education 

in  1899,  by  Inspectors  and  others. 

INDEX. 


Name  of  Writer  of  Report 


Position. 


Mr.  Eardley, 
Dr.  Alezander, 

«  Monun,  . 
Mr.  A.  N.  BonaiMuie-WyBe,  ILA, 

»  W.  PMQcyw,  B.A.. 
Dr.  H.  M.  BeattF.  • 

n  Q.  Batemaa,    . 
Mr  J.  Semple,  RA., 

n    D 
-    J. 


Dr.  J.  Steede, 
Mr.  L.  aRelUy,      . 
n  J.  a  Rovers,  BJU 
„  W.  H.  Welply,  B.A., 
„   W.P.He»deii,RA., 
„  J.H.Tibb0,BJL, 
«  D.  T.  M*Bnery,  MJL, 
Dr.  3.  B.  SkefOngton, 
Mr.P.J.Fitzgemld, 
>  J.  8.  Ooflsen,  KA., 
n  Thoa.OarroU, 


--— ■   Sullivan,   LL.R,   and 
Strongei  if.A. 


Mr.  Bardley  and  Dr.  Alexander, 
Dr.  Moran  and  Mr.  Dewar,  ILA., 
Bfiae  Prendergast, 
Mr.  Qoodman, 


Head  Inspeotor,   . 

do., 

do., 
District  Inspeotor, 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do.. 

do^ 

do., 

da, 

da, 

do., 

da, 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do, 

do., 

Agricnltnral  Superintendent, 
Head  Inspectois, . 

do., 

do, 

do.. 

da, 

do., 

do., 

do.. 

Directress  of  Needle  w^ork. 
Examiner  in  Music, 


Subject  cf  Report. 


Londonderry  Qronp  of  Die- 

triots. 
Cork  do., 

Belfast  da, 

Ballymena    Distrlot, 

Belfast  (Sooth)  da, 

Newtownards    do., 

Idmeriok  District, 

BaUina  District, 

Boyle        do. 

Partly  to  Bailieborough, 
mainly  to  MuUlngar  Dis- 
trict. 

Dundalk  District, 

Tnam         do. 

Partly  to  Mullincar,  mainly 

to  Bailieborough  District. 
Qalway         District, 

Dublin  (No.  8)    da, 

Gtort  do, 

Ennis  District,  . 

Waterford  District.     . 

Millstreet       do., 

Killamey       do.. 

Agricultural  Instruction, 

All  the  Training  (Colleges, 

"  Marlborough-street"  Train- 
ing CJollego.  ^  , 

" St.  Patrick's"  Training  Col- 
logo. 

"  Our  Ladv  of  Mercy  "  Train- 
ing Collece. 

"Church  of  Ireland"  Train- 

**  De  lA  Salle^Training  Col- 

Pract^l  Tests  in  Teaching 
in  CollegeB.        _     ,. 

PraoUcal  Tests  in  Reading  in 
Oollepes. 

Industrial  Instruction, 

Instruction  in  Muslo, 


Page 
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15 

38 

54 
63 
70 
76 

80 
88 
96 
101 
106 
115 
121 
180 
HI 
150 
158 
172 
176 
178 
179 
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182 
188 
184 
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The  CommlMtoaeni  desire  It  to  be  dletlnotlsr  luderetood  that  they 
do  not  hold  themeelvee  reepoBelhle  ftor  the  oplaloae  ezpreeeed  In  these 
BeportSy  nor  do  they  feel  ealled  upon  to  adopt  aay  eanr^sttMUi  they 
may  eontala. 


General  Report  on  the  Londonderry  Group  of  Districts  by       2!?8^t6^j£ 
Mr.  F.  Eakdley,  Head  Inspector.  N»t»onai 

^  Education. 

Londonderry,  January,  1900.      ^^JJ. 

Gbntlemen, — ^In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  to  submit  jn^tor, 
the  following  report  on  the  Londonderry  Circuit  for  the  year  ended  Londoa- 
30th  September,  1899.  d^irj^ 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  areas  of  the  several  districts,  arcuit. 
and,  consequently,  of  the  circuit  itself,  during  the  past  year ;  but,  four 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  inspection  staff — 

D.  6.  Hr.M*Glade      was  sucoeeded  by  Mr.  Mabon. 

n    7.  Mr.O'OoimaU       „  ^  Hr.  MaoMillan. 

„  13.  Mr.MacMUlan      „  „  Dr.Bateman. 

„  15.  Mr.  Dickie  .,  „  Mr.  (Jonnelly. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the  school-houses,  noticed  School- 
in  former  reports,  still  continues,  and  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  touaes. 
merely  sentimental,  but  highly  practical.  The  progress  is  slow, 
limited  as  it  is  by  site  difficulties,  as  well  as  financial ;  but  each  year 
sees  new  and  suitable  structures  taking  the  place  of  those  erected 
many  years  ago  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  fashion,  the  chief  element 
of  consideration  being  cheapness  of  construction.  Not  a  few  of  the 
old  school-houses  were  adapted  dwelling-houses,  or  disused  farm  offices. 
These  at  the  best  were  necessarily  merely  makeshifts,  and  only 
tolerated  until  something  better  could  be  had.  I  have  a  case  before 
my  mind  where  a  school  under  one  teacher  was  conducted  in  a 
small  two-storied  house — one  part  of  the  school  taught  upstairs,  and 
the  other  division  on  the  ground  floor.  Until  recently  the  manager 
could  not  procure  a  site;  but  this  he  has  now  secured,  and  a  new 
vested  house  will  be  shortly  erected.  It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from 
this  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture,  as  in  Cookstown,  where  a  fine 
house,  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements,  sanitary  and  other- 
wise, was  erected  solely  by  local  contributions.  The  house  cost 
£1,600,  of  which  sum  the  lord  of  the  soil.  Lord  Dimleith,  contributed 
£500,  besides  giving  a  free  site  of  two  acres,  in  the  town  itself. 

When  the  aid  of  the  Board  is  obtained  for  the  erection  of  vested 
school-houses,  it  is  generally  understood  this  aid  will  amount  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenditmre.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  remote 
mountainous  districts,  and,  consequently,  the  poorest,  where  the 
expense  of  carriage  of  materials,  such  as  slates,  timber,  cut  stone, 
ventilators,  from  the  place  of  purchase  to  the  site  exceeds  their 
original  cost.  Thus,  to  take  a  case  in  point  in  the  parish  of  Lower 
Killybegs,  post-town  Ardara,  the  manager  informed  me  a  horse 
can  only  bring  half  a  ton  in  a  load,  and  that  once  a  day,  from  the 
town  of  Ardara  to  the  site  of  the  school-house  he  is  now  engaged  in 
building.  Some  special  consideration  would  seem  equitable  in  such 
cases. 
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S?8uto  of     A  ^^  ""'^7   ^^  ^^  ^^^®^  school-houses,   though   subetantially 

NfttiomU  **  l>uilt,  slated,  with  boarded  floors,  and  kept  in  gcwd  repair,  were 

Education,  built  SO  low — walls  seven  feet  high — ^that  lightii^;  and  ventilation 

jfr.JT       *^®  ^*^  unsatisfactory.     In  fact,  in  these  school-houses — and  they 

^rdfcy.      are  not  few — ^little  or  nothing  can  be  done  after  two  o'clock  during 

iTupeetor.     the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January.     The  pupils  have 

London-      to  huddle  round  the  door  and  windows  to  see  what  they  are  doing. 

^^"7'         This  is  the  most  hopeless  class   of  school;    for,   since  the  houses 

cannot  be  called  bad,  no  steps  will  be  taken  for  their  improvement. 

Some  of  the  managers  to  whom  I  have   spoken   on   the  subject 

suggested  dormer  windows,   and  I  have  mentioned  to  others  this 

expedient,  which  appears,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  the  most 

feasible. 

AUoidanco.      There  is  not  much  change  to  notice  in  the  character  of  the  pupils' 

attendance.     Agricultural  occupation  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 

poverty  or  indifference  of  some  parents  in  the  towns,  are  the  chief 

causes  of  Irregularity.     To  cope  with  the  latter.  School  Attendance 

Committees  have  been  formed  in  most  of  the  considerable  towns  in 

the  circuit,  and  their  action  is  beneficial,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 

was  originally  anticipated.     To  the  ordinary  agricultural  operations 

for  which  child  labour  is  in  request,  such  as  potato  planting  and 

gathering,   weeding,  hay-making,   and  turf-making,   must  be  added 

blackberry  gathering,  which,  in  some  localities,  is  a  remimerative 

occupation  in  the^  autumn  months.     In  the  County  Donegal,  herding 

cattle  keeps  a  good  many  children  from  school.     It  is  not  imusual 

to  find  there  a  child  peiforming  the  two-fold  function  of  herd  and 

nurse.     This  herding  is  necessary  owing  to  the  waut  of  sufficient 

fences   to   separate   the   different   holdings.     In    addition   to   these 

remediable  causes  of  irregularity,  there  are  others,  non-preventible — 

inclement  weather  and  epidemics,  such  as  measles,  from  which  few 

localities  are  free  for  more  than  two  seasons  in  succession. 

Punctuality f  as  distinguished  from  regulariti/,  of  attendance,  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  here  his  efficiency 
is  shown.  When  he  is  engrossed  with  his  work,  he  will  himself  set 
an  unfailing  example  of  this  desirable  quality;  he  will  make  his 
school  attractive,  and  so  work  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  that 
they  will  let  no  consideration  prevent  their  attendance  at  their 
morning  lesson. 

I  have  before  my  mind  a  case  in  point,  and  it  is  not  invidious  to 
mention  names  when  praise,  not  censure,  is  to  be  given.  The  teacher 
of  Rathmullen  Female — a,  school  not  long  in  operation —  has  so 
roused  her  pupils,  and  impressed  on  their  minds  the  necessity  of 
early  attendance  that,  as  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  psu^ents,  the 
children  get  clamorous  for  an  early  breakfast,  and  will  not  linger  for 
the  favourite  school  companion  who  happens  not  to  be  ready  when 
called  for,  but  will  rush  on  so  as  to  be  in  good  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  the  case  that  teacher  and  pupils 
are  quite  content  when  the  latter  are  barely  in  time  for  roll  call. 

As  to  the  latter,  a  good  deal  of  misconception  existed,  and  in  some 
carelessly  taught  schools,  there  was  no  early  lesson,  and  no  business 
commenced  until  after  the  rolls  were  called.  The  teachers  defended 
themselves,  when  reminded  they  were  losing  the  beet  part  of  the 
day,  by  pointing  to  the  rule,  and  remarking  where  was  the  fatdt 
when  they  gave  four  hours'  instruction  after  the  attendance  was 
recorded.  'Hie  defence  and  the  explanation  conveyed  to  my  mind 
the  idea  that  the  spirit  of  the  teacher's  calling  was  absoit  here,   . 
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The  managers  are  quite  alive  as  to  the  necessity  for  both  regularity  R«po'*»  on 
and  punctuality,  and  promote  both.     In  Ardara  No.  1,  the  manager,  NatkSla ''^ 
General  Tredennick,  gives  30«.  a  year  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  Education, 
to  pupils  who  make  one  hundred  attendances  in  the  Results  period,  j^^  ^ 
the  amoimt  to  each  depending  on  his  regularity.     The  principle  is  Sardiev, 
good  to  reward  assiduity  rather  than  ability.     In  most  of  the  towns,  fj^tor. 
trips  to  the  seaside  are  organized  for  the  regular  attendants.     In  London- 
these  trips,  the  pupils  are  attended  by  their  teachers,  who  maintain  d«ny. 
the  slight  discipline  necessary ;  and  I  think  the  day  so  spent  should       "^ 
be  included  in  the  attendance,  as  is  done  in  the  English  schools,  when 
the  pupils  are  taken  to  museums,  picture  galleries,  or  other  places  of 
public  instruction. 

After  all  it  is  singular  to  observe  how  slight  a  hold  the  school  has 
on  the  attendance,  as  evidenced  by  the  injurious  effect  of  a  holiday 
in  the  middle  of  a  week.  The  pupils  get  relaxed  just  as  the  school 
loses  its  tension,  the  feeling  of  the  pupils  becomes  commimicated  to 
the  parents,  who  in  turn  become  apathetic,  with  the  general  residt — 
diminished  attendance  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

There  are  not  many  schools  in  this  circuit  attended  by  half-timers ; 
still  there  are  some,  and  the  recent  raising  of  the  standard  for  leaving 
certificates  will  be  beneficial  to  these.  A  pupil  leaving  after  only 
passing  in  Fourth  Class,  would,  except  in  the  favourable  circumstance 
of  a  good  evening  school,  or  other  cause  inducing  effort,  soon  qualify 
to  be  classed  among  the  illiterates. 

The  teachers,  as  a  whole,  in  this  circuit,  are  fairly  earnest,  intelli-  Teachers, 
gent,  and  capable.  As  in  every  large  body  of  men,  there  are  some 
backsliders,  who  either  from  original  ineptitude,  or  deficient  energy, 
fail  to  turn  out  good  or  even  moderately  fair  work.  It  is  remarked 
that  teachers  taking  charge  of  schools  after  a  course  of  two  years' 
training  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  helplessness  in  managing  their  schools. 
They  can  teach  a  single  class  well,  with  vigour,  intelligence,  and 
effect,  but  to  keep  all  the  classes  profitably  employed  at  the  same 
time  seems  to  them  a  bewildering  task.  The  reason  appears  to  ba 
that  they  had  no  previous  experience.  The  two  years'  Queen*s 
Scholars  had  been  formerly  monitors,  pupil-teachers,  or  merely 
advanced  pupils,  and  as  such  had  no  further  experience  than  how  to 
teach  a  single  class;  their  training  advanced  them  little  in  this 
direction,  and  hence  the  difficulty  experienced  by  inspectors  in  filling 
up  the  special  service  form  of  report  as  to  Method  of  Teaching.  The 
inspector,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  finds  the  teacher  capable  of 
giving  a  lesson  satisfactory  in  all  its  details,  while  the  Results 
examination  exhibits  deplorable  defects  in  the  general  proficiency  of 
thie  school.  Of  course,  another  explanation  presents  itself,  and  that 
is,  when  the  teacher  is  put  on  his  mettle  before  the  inspector,  he 
exerts  all  his  strength,  but  this  effort  is  spasmodic,  and  is  not  main- 
tained :  hence  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  teaching.  The  sample  from 
which  the  inspector  judges  is  not  of  the  average  quality.  As  a 
rule,  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  have  been  monitors  in  good 
schools,  or  pupil-teachers  in  Model  Schools  become,  after  training, 
and  a  few  years'  experience,  the  best  teachers. 

There  is  little  or  no  change  to  report  with  regard  to  Reading,  Sabjecta  of 
which  retains  its  main  defects — faulty  grouping  of  the  words  and  in-  Instr^jon 
diptinctness.     For  the  most  part,  a  solid  foundation  for  the   first  («)««w»n8« 
deiect  is  laid  when  the  pupils  are  in  the  First  Class.     The  instruc- 
tion of  this  class  is  a  good  deal  left  to  a  pupil  or  a  monitor,  who 
succeeds,  in  a  wooden  kind  of  way,  in  making  the  children  repeat  the 
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words  without  any  connection  or  grouping,  just  as  they  would  cause 
them  to  repeat  the  nine  digits.  The  style  of  reading  thus  acquired 
remains  a  long  time  after  the  pupil  has  left  the  First  Class.  The 
habit  of  reading  aloud  is  not  sufficiently  practised,  and  to  this 
cause^  to  some  extent  at  least,  I  attribute  the  indistinctness.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  most  distinct  reading  in  the  circuit  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Irish-speaking  districts  of  the  County  Donegal. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reading — nlent,  where  the  person  reads  for 
his  own  information ;  (Uoud,  for  the  inf ormati<m  of  others.  Practically, 
it  is  only  the  latter  which  Inspectors  test,  leaving  the  former,  which  is 
the  more  general,  as  well  as  the  more  useful,  almost  unheeded.  In 
examination  of  the  senior  classes,  both  might  be  usefully  combined. 
Thus,  while  a  junior  class  is  under  examination,  the  pujnls  of  the 
senior  could  be  directed  to  look  down  a  paragraph,  and  ascertain 
for  'Uiemselves  how  the  words  should  be  grouped,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  what  words  should  be  emphatic. 
This  would  afford  excellent  practice  in  making  the  pupils  help 
themselves,  and  enable  one  to  act  on  the  principle  that  a  pupil  should 
not  be  called  on  to  read  aloud,  imtil  he  has  grasped  the  meaning  of 
the  passage. 

The  non-existence  of  school  libraries  furnished  with  suitable  books 
has  been  oft^i  deplored,  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  no 
provision  exists  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge  other  than  that 
contained  in  the  school  books,  as  connected  with  churches  and 
chapels,  libraries  not  consisting  of  religious  works,  have  been  every- 
where established,  and  access  to  these  can  be  readily  obtained  by  the 
scholars. 

I  do  not  find  the  explanation  very  faulty ;  most  of  the  pupils  make 
a  very  fair  attempt  at  showing  they  imderstand  what  they  read.  In 
poetry  it  is  a  different  matter,  and  in  both  recitation  and  explana- 
tion, there  is  room  for  much  improvement. 

Handwriting  throughout  the  circuit  is,  for  the  most  part,  good. 
The  numerous  series  of  copy-books  on  the  requisition  list  are  some- 
what bewildering  to  the  inexperienced  teacher  at  first;  and,  after 
going  the  round  of  a  variety  of  styles,  he  generally  settles  into  one 
which  suits.  The  arrangement  for  giving  out  the  necessary  materials 
— ^pens,  copy-books — do  not,  as  a  rule,  reflect  much  credit  on  the 
teachers  tact;  and,  in  the  case  of  one  trained  teacher,  I  found  the 
ink  poured  out  into  little  pools  on  the  desk,  in  front  of  the  scholars. 
The  blackboard,  the  most  important  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  school- 
room, is  not  sufficiently  made  use  of;  as,  instead  of  moving  con- 
stantly through  the  desks,  correcting  individual  mistakes,  the  teacher 
should  occasionally  stand  in  front  before  the  board,  illustrate  the 
prevailing  faults,  and  show  how  these  should  be  corrected.  In  this 
way  the  scholars  would  be  prevented  from  copying  their  own  mis- 
takes, bred  by  repetition,  stereotyping  them  as  it  were,  or  at  least 
making  them  difficult  of  subsequent  correction.  I  find,  also,  too 
little  attention  to  the  proper  use  of  blotting  paper.  I  do  not  think 
the  use  of  head  lines  should  be  abandoned  in  any  class,  as  the  Hand- 
writing of  even  the  highest  class  is  so  imperfectly  formed  that  the 
need  of  good  models  continues  to  exist  while  the  scholar  attends 
school. 

Spelling  is,  on  the  whole,  well  attended  to.  In  transcription,  too 
little  attention  is  devoted  to  the  punctuation  marks,  the  use  of  which 
might  most  conveniently  be  taught  in  connexion  with  this  exercise, 
by  pointing  out  that  their  occurrence  is  re^fulated  by  the  sense,  with 
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occaaonal  questioning  as  to  why  such  a  mark  is  here,  another  there,  Reports  on 
and  so  on.     Were  this  done,  we  would  not  find  the  letters  of  the  XaiW  *' 
pupils,  as  they  often  are,  as  devoid  of  punctuation  as  an  Act  of  kdueatioa. 
Parliament.     It  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  the  comma  and  «^  "T" 
period  to  be  well  known   as  to  their  situation.  BardUu, 

Another  p<»nt  about  the  letters  is  that  the  spelling  in  these  contains  impeetor, 
ieweac  blimders  than  the  Dictation  exercise ;  and  wherei  pupils  can  spell  London- 
the  common  words  they  use  in  communications,  oral  and  written,  ^^^' 
they  cannot  be  set  down  as  deficient.     Some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
it  is  of  more  importance  that  the  pupil  should  know  how  to  spell 
"the"  and  "they"  correctly  when  writing  than  that  he  should  be 
familiar  with  all  the  irregular  polysyllables  in  the  language.     The 
subject  of  Composition  should  be  commenced  early  by  insisting  on  the 
pupils  answering,  not  in  single  words,  but  in  complete  sentences. 

The  proficiency  in  Arithmetic  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fair,  but  should  Arithmetie. 
be  better,  as  it  receives  more  time  and  attention  than  any  other  branch. 
The  pernicious  system  of  teaching  it  by  cards  exists  everywhere,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  by  means  of  which  the 
subject  might  be  treated  more  intellectually.  No  subject  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence.  Each  new  rule 
or  process  should  be  introduced  by  blackboard  illustration,  using  small 
numbers,  then  others  to  be  worked  out  on  slates  until  the  pupils  are 
famihar  with  the  operation,  and  finally,  examples  with  very  small 
numbers  to  be  worked  mentally.  This  is  the  best  form  of  Mental 
Arithmetic — ^much  better  than  the  "  dozen,"  "  score,"  and  "  interest " 
rules  with  which  the  text-books  abound.  I  would  not  say  these 
should  be  excluded,  as  many  of  them  afford  scope  for  intelligent 
judgment;  but  I  mean  that  Mental  Arithmetic  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  such  exercises. 

The  written  work  is  generally  ill-arranged,  with  badly  formed 
figures,  and  irregular  Unes  of  separation,  showing  much  want  of 
neatness  and  taste.  In  the  junior  classes,  too,  notation  is  neglected, 
and  it  must  be  said  the  tables  are  not  sufficiently  known. 

Grammar  and  Geography,  as  aids  to  intelhgent  explanation  of  read-  Gr»mmar 
ing  lesson,  receive  due  attention ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  pupils  are  q^^^  j^ 
so  well  grounded  in  them  as  formerly.     A  pupil's  being  able  to  parse     ^*"P  ^' 
correctly  with  reference  to  rules  of  syntax  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  will  either  speak  or  write  grammatically.     His  speech  wUl 
not  much  depart  from  what  he  hears  at  home,  and  his  written  work 
wiU  correspond.     In  Geography,  it  is  observed  that  the  pupils  in  the 
Fourth  and  higher  classes   soon  lose  their  famiUarity  with  the  Map 
of  the  World ;  the  new  matter  they  have  to  learn  "  crowds  out "  the 
old. 

In  Needlework  a  radical  improvement  is  called  for.  Such  a  thing  as  Ne«dle- 
a  class  lesson  is  never  given  by  the  teacher :  the  instruction  is  strictly  work, 
individual,  and  is  just  as  ineffective  as  when  Reading,  Arithmetic, 
and  the  other  subjects  were  treated  similarly.  But  the  teachers 
themselves  would  have  to  be  shown  how  to  give  class  instruction  in 
this  branch.  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  have  a  course 
of  peripatetic  instruction  given  in  the  different  districts.  The  supply 
of  materials  is  for  the  most  part  adequate,  but  not  always,  as  in 
die  foUowing  exceptaonal  case — ^"Twenty-two  girls  present,  eleven 
above  First  Class,  only  two  of  these  sewing,  and  they  had  no  thimbles." 

Where  there  is  an  active,  intelligent  Workmistress,  all  the  girls 
are  put  to  some  form  of  knitting  or  needlework,  and  the  proficiency 
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is  found  to  be  above,  rather  than  below,  the  Programme  require- 
ments. Thus,  in  some  instances,  the  Second  Class  can  knit  with 
four  needles,  and  some  of  the  Third  can  turn  the  heel  of  a  sock. 

In  Singing  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system  is  gradually  superseding  the 
Staff  Notation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  is  not  more 
generally  taught.  I  think  it  should  be  insisted  upon  where  the 
teachers  hold  certificates  of  competency. 

The  practice  of  teaching  Drawing  is  gradually  extending,  and,  like 
Singing,  it  is  a  subject  which  might  be  taught  to  every  pupil  attend- 
ing school.  It  is  very  generally  taken  as  one  of  the  two  infants' 
subjects,  and  gives  to  these  young  people  unquaUfied  pleasure.  They 
make  imexpected  progress  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  Third 
Class  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  passing  at  the  Results  Examina- 
tion. There  is  generally  too  much  use  of  india  rubber,  and  too  little 
blackboard  illustration. 

In  the  town  schools,  Book-keeping  is  a  favourite  subject  witJi  both 
boys  and  girls ;  a  few  understand  how  to  close  the  accounts,  but  with 
the  most  it  is  a  mechanical  exercise. 

This  being  a  compulsory  subject,  it  is  everywhere  taken  up  except 
in  the  large  towns.     The  exception  is  to  find  it  well  taught. 

The  interest  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  appears  to  be  steadily  declin- 
ing in  this  circuit.  In  some  few  schools,  where  the  teachers  take  an 
interest  in  them,  the  boys  acquire  very  respectable  proficiency,  and, 
singular  enough,  when  taught  to  girls  in  a  mixed  school,  the  boys  do 
not  take  the  first  place. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
F.  Eabdley, 

Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 
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Alexander, 

Head 

Inspector, 

Cork. 
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General  Report  on  the  Cork  Group  of  Districts  by  Dr.  Alex  AJff  DEB, 

Head  Inspector. 

Cork,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  your 
letter  of  23rd  February  last,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  general 
report  on  the  Cork  circuit. 

The  circuit  embraces  the  southern  half  of  the  province  of  Munster. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  Uving  in  the  counties  included  in  it 
are  engaged  in  rural  occupations. 

Steady,  if  somewhat  slow,  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  pro- 
viding improved  school  acconmiodation.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose, 
delay  in  completing  the  preliminary  negotiations  is  frequently  caused 
by  imforeseen  difficulties  connected  with  the  proving  of  title,  Ac.  In 
some  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  made  grants  towards 
the  erection  of  new  vested  houses,  the  applicants  have  not  proceeded 
with  the  work  on  the  ground  that  the  grants  were  insufficient.  In 
one  of  these  cases,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  pretty  well  known 
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to  me,  I  believe  there  is  much  substance  in  this  plea.     It  is  obvious  Reports  on 
that  the  scale  of  expenditure  which  will  be  quite  adequate  in  one  ^^tknla 
locality  may  fall  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  in  another.     It  Edueatioo. 
is  to  be  regretted,  I  think,  that  a  hard  and  fast  line  is  laid  down  for  _   *"^ 
the  whole  of  Ireland    in  the  recognised  scale  of  grants.     A  more  Alaeander, 
elastic  system,  in  accordance  with  which  the  local  representative  of  ^^^. 
the  Board  of  Works  would  be  at  liberty  to  recommend  special  grants 
when  the  circumstances  seemed  to  demand  it  should,  I  think,  be       .^ 
adopted. 

^e  ventilation  of  some  of  the  newer  vested  houses  is  not  satis- 
factory. The  arrangements  for  opening  the  windows  are  complicated, 
and  are  easily  put  out  of  order.  In  remote  country  places  it  is  often 
not  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  persons  who  are  capable  of 
setting  matters  to  rights,  and  hence  weeks  may  elapse  before  the 
school  can  be  properly  ventilated.  A  simpler  plan  for  opening  the 
windows  should  be  adopted.  It  is  open  to  doubt,  also,  whether  the 
present  system  of  keeping  the  lower  portion  of  the  windows  per- 
manently closed  is  a  good  one.  The  old  arrangement  by  which  the 
upper  portion  of  the  window  could  be  lowered,  and  the  lower  portion 
raised,  had  much  to  recommend  it.  The  ventilation  of  the  class- 
rooms, too,  is  often  very  imperfect.  They  have  usually  only  one 
window,  and  this  is  not  found  sufficient  for  tiie  removal  of  the  vitiated 
air. 

The  time  has  come,  I  think,  to  take  effective  steps  to  have  schools 
vested  in  trustees  kept  in  proper  repair.  I  understand  that,  having 
regard  to  the  existing  terms  of  the  lease  to  trustees,  these  gentle- 
men, in  signing  it,  incur  no  responsibility  in  connection  with  repairs 
to  the  school.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
cases  houses  of  comparatively  recent  erection  are  now  in  a  more  or  lees 
dilapidated  state.  If  it  be  true  that  the  present  form  of  lease  does 
not  impose  upon  trustees  any  legal  obligation  to  keep  the  school- 
houses  vested  in  them  in  proper  repair  then  this  defect  should  be 
remedied. 

In  close  connection  with  the  queetion  of  school  accommodation  is  f^unitQ,« 
the  equally  important  one  of  making  arrangements  for  providing  an  and 
adequate  supply   of   furniture   and   apparatus.     According   to   any  »ppm»*o«» 
reasonable  modem  standard  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  are  by 
no  means  as  efficiently  equipped  for  the  work  of  instruction  as  ia 
desirable.     The  crux  here  is,  as  in  so  many  cases,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  "  wherewithal.''     There  is  no  regular  fund  available  for 
meeting  the  coet  of  new  maps,  &c.,  when  those  granted  as  "  free  stock  " 
by  the  Commissioners  have  become  too  worn  for  use.     As  I  dealt 
with  this  matter  pretty  fully  in  my  last  report  I  need  not  advert  to 
it  further  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  plims  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Works  all  the  desks  are  of 
the  same  height.  This  is  a  mistake.  Some  of  the  desks  shotdd  be 
made  lower  iSk&n  the  others  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  younger 
children — ^particularly  the  Infants. 

On  the  whole  I  cannot  report  in  very  favourable  terms  as  to  the  Tntning  of 
attention  paid  by  the  teachers  to  the  professional  training  of  the  "®"**>"'  ^ 
monitors.  In  many  of  the  schools  I  visited  I  noticed  these  young 
perscms — some  of  whom  had  been  serving  for  three  or  four  years — 
making  very  helpless  attempts  at  teaching.  They  did  not  appear  to 
understand  how  to  manage  a  dass  properly,  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  followed  were  often  characterised  by  very  serious  defects. 
Their  work,  in  fact,  gave  UtUe  evidence  of  training. 
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B«port8on       At  present  inapectors  have  to  conduct  the  examinations  of  the 

N«tioMtd      monitors  in  their  own  schools ;  in  this  way  a  larger  amount  of  time 

Education,   than  is  really  necessary  is  taken  up  with  this  duty.     If  the  monitors 

j^ —       were  collected  at  sub-centres    their   eKaminations   would  take   less 

Alexander,   time  and  could  be  carried  out  much  more  effectively.     The  "  teaching 

fi^ectar,     t©»t"  would  also  be  more  of  a  reality  than  it  can  possibly  be  under 

Corlc.  existing  conditions.     A  higher  value  should  be  set  on  the  professional 

—       training  of  the  monitor  when  appraising  the  claim  of  the  teacher  to 

a  gratuity  for  his  instruction.     If  there  was  not  clear  evidence  that 

the  teacher  had  duly  discharged  this  important  duty  no  gratuity 

should  be  paid. 

Did  circumstances  permit  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  reqidre 
the  teachers  to  examine  their  monitors  every  quarter  in  the  work 
ffone  over  during  the  preceding  three  months,  and  to  submit  to  the 
inspector  the  corrected  answers,  together  with  cop.es  of  the  questions 
set.  A  list  of  the  subjects  or  portions  of  subjects  studied  during  the 
three  months  should  also  be  submitted.  At  the  suggestion  ci  the 
late  Mr.  John  Molloy,  Head  Inspector,  I  tried  the  plan  with  excellent 
results  when  I  was  District  Inspector  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The 
teachers  willingly  co-operated  with  me  in  the  matter  with  much  bene- 
fit to  their  monitors. 
School  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  steps  have  been 

libnries.  taken  to  introduce  **  school  libraries "  since  I  last  adverted  to  the 
subject.  The  matter  contained  in  the  lesson  books  forms,  practically, 
the  only  Utwary  pabulum  available  for  the  children  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  If  the  need  for  introducing  these  useful  institutions 
were  once  recognised  a  small  expenditure  only  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  an  abundance  oi  useful  and  entertaining  reading  matter. 
The  facilities  in  this  direction  have  enormously  increased  of  late  years. 
Compulsoiy  The  School  Attendance  Committees  formed  under  the  Irish  Educar 
attendance,  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^392  continue  in  active  operation,  and  their  officers  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  neglectful  parents.  In  the  case  of  some  towns  the 
usefulness  of  the  Act  has  been  much  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the 
entire  school  area  could  not  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  Act  was  drawn. 
Order  and  J  regret  to  say  that  the  practical  rules  bearing  on  cleanliness  and 
ceanmev.  ^^^^j^  appear,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  a  dead  letter  in  many  of  the 
schools.  Quite  frequently  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  sdiool- 
room  floors  have  not  been  washed  or  scoiired  within  recent  years. 
To  show  how  far  neglect  is  carried  in  this  direction  I  may  mention 
that,  on  visiting  a  school  some  time  ago,  I  found  it  necessary  to  draw 
the  teacher's  attention  to  the  very  dirty  state  of  the  floor.  He  told 
me  that  he  believed  the  floor  had  not  been  washed  since  the  school 
was  built.  His  testimony  on  the  point  was  good  for  fifteen  years,  as 
he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  that  length  of  time.  Sweeping 
and  dusting  are  not  systematically  attended  to,  and  the  annual  white- 
washing required  by  the  seventh  practical  rule  is  sometimes  forgotten. 
I  never  saw  the  least  attempt  made  to  have  a  morning  inspection  ol 
the  children  to  see  that  their  hands  and  faces  were  clean,  their  hair 
combed,  <&c. 
*  Many  of  the  schoolrooms  are  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  models 

of  what  to  avoid  rather  than  to  imitate.  The  maps  and  tablets  are 
often  himg  ''  anyhow,''  without  any  attempt  at  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment. Sometimes,  owing  to  the  lack  of  hooks,  two  or  three  tablets 
will  be  found  suspended  together  one  over  the  other.  The  teacher's 
desk  will  often  be  found  in  a  state  of  disorder,  little  or  no  attempt 
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being  made  at  a  classification  of  its  contents.     The  surroundings  of  B^fnu^m 
schools  situated  on  enclosed  sites  too  often  betray  evidence  of  neglect.  ^J^^ 
Coping  stones  t^t  have  fallen  from  the  walls,  and  which  could  easily  EdveattM. 
be  replaced  with  httle  trouble,  are  allowed  to  He  on  the  ground  ^^  — 
uncared  for.     The  walks  are  not  trimmed  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  AUxtmder^ 
&c,y  and  hence  there  is  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  Irom  the  f^^ior^ 
TA^od  grass  plots  through  which  they  run.  Co,^, 

I  have  stiU  to  c(»nplain  of  the  way  in  which  the  out-offices  and  — 
yards  are  kept  in  many  cases.  The  use  of  absorbents  or  deodorisers  ^^<^«^ 
is  seldom  resorted  to.  It  is  only  right  to  say,  however,  that  owing  to 
a  defect  in  the  construction  of  some  of  ike  offices  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  floors  or  seats  clean  when  the  schools  are  attended  by  young 
children.  The  seats  are  too  high,  and  hence  cannot  be  properly  used 
by  them.  In  such  cases  one  seat,  at  least,  should  be  made  low  enough 
for  the  Infants  and  the  First  class  children. 

One  very  serious  defect  that  came  frequently  under  my  notice  in  HoulDg  of 
the  course  of  my  inspections  is  the  very  insufficient  attention  paid  to  aehool- 
the  comfort  of  the  pupils.     In  many  schools  I  found  no  fire  even  ^^^^''^* 
when  the  weather  was  very  cold.     In  other  cases,  the  need  of  having 
a  good  bright  fire  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning  to  have  the  school 
well  warmed  when  the  children  arrived  was  not  duly  recognised. 

With  some  few  exceptions  the  School  Accounts  are,  I  believe,  Behool 
honestly  kept.     I  detected  only  one  gross  case  of  falsification  during  ■®**'™*'' 
the  past  year.     A  very  general  fault,  however,  is  the  failure  of  the 
teachers  to  keep  the  Accounts  fully  posted  up  to  date.     I  often 
noticed  omissions,  particularly  in  the  register. 

Additional  experience  makes  clearer  and  clearer  the  fact  that  the  ImpMiimu 
practical  disappearance  of  inspection  (as  distinct  from  examination) 
which  has  taken  place  under  the  Results  system  has  worked  great 
injury  to  the  progress  of  the  schools.  Freed  from  supervision  during 
the  whole  year,  many  of  the  teachers  have  lost  touch  with  true  educa- 
tional principles,  and  have  fallen  into  slipshod  methods  of  work. 
Short  cuts  are  taken  in  different  directions  by  means  of  catechisms, 
books  of  "Difficult  words  explained,''  &c.,  &c.,  with  the  result  that 
the  children  have  to  endure  cram  of  the  worst  kind. 

Evidence  of  the  want  of  previous  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
day  is  often  noticeable.  I  have  frequently  seen  teachers  obliged  to 
bA  their  pupils  what  home  lessons  they  had  prepared.  No  note  had 
been  taken  by  them  of  the  tasks  they  had  prescribed  the  day  before. 
When  examining  in  Explanation  they  often  borrow  a  book  from  one 
of  the  pupils  and,  hurriedly  reading  through  the  lesson,  improvise 
questions  as  they  go  along.  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  sees  in  use  a 
"  Teacher's  bo<^,"  duly  annotated  by  the  owner  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction. The  want  of  axL  earnest  and  intelligent  interest  in  their 
work  shown  by  a  good  many  of  the  teachers  arises,  in  plain  truth, 
frooL  the  fact  that  the  Results  system  has,  to  a  large  extent,  ceased 
to  be  a  stimulus.  The  proportion  of  a  teacher's  income  derived  from 
Results  fees  is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be.  In  the  case  of  teachers  who 
are  disposed  to  take  it  easy,  and  are  not  sufficiently  moved  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  the  increase  in  their  incomes  that  would  be  secured  by  steady 
and  intelligent  work  is  not,  apparently,  regarded  as  an  adequate  equi^ 
valent  for  the  additional  effort,  and  they,  therefore,  do  not  make  it. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  educational  work  done 
in  our  schools  I  extract  from  one  of  the  organs  representing  the 
teachers: — ^"Hitherto  the  nature  of  the  teaching  has  consisted  en- 
tirety of  one  dully  monotonoua^  and  mechanical  round  of  drudgery. 
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Cork. 


ReMtfng. 


«■  There  has  been  nothing  to  rouse  the  intellectual  eaergj  of  the  pupil, 
Natiooja  *  nothing  to  interest  him  in  the  weary  routine  of  his  daily  work.  HIb 
EdneaticMu  memory  has  been  appealed  to  instead  of  his  intelligence."  This  ia 
j^  an  exact  description  of  the  work  done  in  schools  conducted  by  teachers 

Maeand^,  of  the  type  above  referred  to,  but  happily  it  by  no  means  applies  to 
all  our  schools,  as  the  writer  intended  to  convey.  An  ezperinice  of 
twenty-three  years  enables  me  to  say  emphatically  that  in  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  schools  the  Results  system — ^to  which  the  writer 
of  the  above  traces  all  our  educational  defects — has  not  produced 
such  dire  effects.  Some  of  the  schools  that  I  examined,  both  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Ireland,  were  so  good  that  they  could  no4 
possibly  be  improved  by  any  change  of  system.  The  truth  is  thai 
much  of  the  harm  done  by  the  Results  system  was  caused  by  the 
method  of  examination  necessarily  followed,  combined  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ''sub-head"  principle  in  drawing  up  the  programme  of 
instruction.  Good  work  could  not  be  sufficiently  discriminated  from 
what  was  inferior,  in  awarding  marks,  and  hence  the  level  of  effort 
in  many  cases  sank  to  what  was  barely  sufficient  to  secure  "  passes." 
A  pretty  lengthened  experience  enables  me  to  say  that  when  flagging 
zeal  is  stimulated  by  threatened  penalty  it  is  found  quite  possible 
to  secure  very  satisfactory  work  imder  the  much  decried  Results 
system. 

Turning  now  to  the  subjects  of  the  School  Programme,  in  detail,  I 
regret  to  have  to  report  again  in  very  imfavourable  terms  as  to  the 
proficiency  in  Reading.  liie  foundation  for  its  characteristic  faults-*- 
indistinctness  and  monotony — is  laid,  as  I  explained  in  my  last  report^ 
in  the  lower  classes,  which  are  not  properly  handled.  The  following 
remarks,  extracted  from  Dr.  Joyce's  Handbook — a  work  that  ought 
to  be  well  known  to  every  teacher — apply  to  many  of  the  scho<^  I 
visited  during  the  year :  -^^  The  scholars  are  allowed  to  read  as  if  no 
one  listened,  as  if  each  merely  read  for  himself :  with  the  book  placed 
close  to  the  face,  which  is  bent  down  to  meet  it.  He  hurries  over  the 
words  in  a  low  mumbling  voice,  unintelligible  to  everyone  except  to 
those  standing  beside  him.  He  is  not  reading  for  the  class;  he  is 
reading  into  the  book"  The  following  suggestions  which  he  makes  in 
the  same  connection  appear  to  have  been  never  read  by  many 
teachers,  or,  if  read,  to  have  been  forgotten : — "  The  pupil  should  be 
obliged  to  hold  his  head  erect,  to  keep  the  book  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  his  face,  to  pitch  his  voice  over  the  book,  to  articulate 
the  words  and  syllables  clearly,  and  in  every  other  respect  to  comport 
himself  as  a  person  who  reads  for  others."  Little  or  nothing  is  done 
to  train  the  pupils  to  use  their  organs  of  speech  properly,  or  to  secure 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  enunciation.  Not  much  is  attempted 
beyond  teaching  the  pupils  to  recognise  the  individual  words  in  the 
reading  lessons,  and  even  this  is  not  always  done  in  the  best  way. 
The  Recitation  of  poetry  in  many  schools  can  only  be  described  as 
"fluent  gabble.'' 

Much  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  Explanation.  Isolated 
words,  however,  rather  ^.han  phrases,  are  dealt  with,  and  hence  pupils, 
while  able  to  give  the  signification  of  individual  words  in  the  reading 
lessons,  have  often  little  idea  of  the  general  meaning  and  drift  of 
the  latter. 

The  answering  of  the  junior  classes  in  Spelling  is  generally  satis> 
factory.  The  test  for  these  classes  is,  however,  too  easy.  The  results 
achieved  in  the  senior  classes  are  more  unequal.  I  find  still  a  dis- 
position  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  rely  too  much  on  Transcri]^tioQ 
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alone.    As  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  not  systematically  revised   they  Rtporti  on 
often  acquire  a  tendency  to  carelessness,  and  hence  the  Transcription  *^*jjj  ^ 
exercise  becomes  a  source  of  positive  injury.     I  have  noticed  in  many  Educition. 
cases,  too,  that  even  when  errors  in  spelling  have  been  noted  by  the  _.  — 
teacher   the  pupils  are  not  required  to  write  them  out  in  corrected  AUaxinder, 
form.  :^tor. 

If  the  degree  of  closeness  of  imitation  by  the  pupils  of  the  model  q^^^ 
set  before  them  formed  a  large  factor  in  estimating  the  mark  in       -^ 
Writing,  the  number  of  passes  in  the  subject  would  be  sensibly — I  ^''^'m* 
do  not  say  seriously — ^reduced.     Grave  faults  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it  are  often  noticeable.     I   feel  safe  in   saying  that — ^speaking 
generally — ^there  is  very  little  class  instruction  in  this  branch ;  at  all 
events  I  came  across  no  instance  in  which  it  was  attempted  during 
the  past  year.     The  pupils  are  not  taught  to  sit  in  proper  positions, 
and  they  are  not  always — ^in  the  lower  classes — supplied  with  pencils 
in  holders.     The  models  set  before  the  younger  children  are  frequently 
not  well  graduated. 

I  cannot  report  any  material  improvement  in  Letter-writing,  It  is 
true  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  letters  from  week 
to  week — so  far  this  branch  is  not  neglected — -but  these  are  not  sub- 
jected to  thorough  revision.  Looking  over  the  compositions  written 
in  many  schools  I  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  absence  of 
any  signs  oi  progress.  Grammatical  and  orthographical  errors  ap- 
peared as  frequently  towards  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  requirements  of  the  Programme  in  Arithmetic  are  usually  Arithmetic 
realised  in  the  junior  classes.  These  requirements  err,  however,  on 
the  side  of  moderation  rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
pupil  may,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  pass  in  the  subject 
without  possessing  any  accurate  knowledge  of  notation,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  have  been  trained  to  apply  his  kn6wledge  oi 
Arithmetic  to  the  solution  of  concrete  problems.  As  a  relatively 
large  portion  of  the  school  time — one  hour  per  day — 'is,  as  a  rule, 
devoted  to  Arithmetic,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  pupils  in 
the  senior  classes  should  acquit  themselves  with  some  degree  of  credit 
in  this  subject,  and  they  usually  do  so.  I  have  long  felt,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  any  oral  examination  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge 
of  principles  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  present  metnod  of  measuring 
the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  teacher. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  ih&  value  and  utility  of  Parsing  as  an  Pmng. 
item  in  the  curriculum  of  primary  schools.  Some  may  be  inclined 
to  class  it  amongst  the  luxuries  rather  than  the  necessities  of  school 
life.  Instruction  in  it,  however,  when  given,  should  constantly  appeal 
to  the  intellect — otherwise,  the  result  is  mere  "  parrot "  work.  The 
fact  that  "  if  it  be  carelessly  or  unskilfully  taught,  so  far  from  being 
a  useful  intellectual  exercise,  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  in  fact,  pro- 
ductive of  more  injury  than  benefit"  is  overlooked  or  forgotten  in 
many  of  our  schools. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools  there  are  Q^ogimphy. 
no  globes  is,  as  Carlyle  would  say,  "  significant  of  much,''  and  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  sandy  character  of  the  fotmdation  laid 
when  commencing  instruction  in  Geography.  I  don't  remembei 
meeting  with  any  instance  during  the  past  year  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  make  the  lessons  attractive  and  even  interesting  to  the 
children  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Joyce  in  his  Handbook.  As 
the  introducticm  of  a  reedistic  element  into  the  instruction  given  in 
this  subject  is  not,  however,  specifically  required  by  the  Programme,  it 
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B«ponaoii  is  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  supererogation  by  a  good  many,  and 
liltkliud  ^^»  therefore,  not  attempted.  Instruction  in  the  subject  is  mainly 
Edaeation.  confined  to  the  pointing  out  of  places  on  the  map.  Measured  l^ 
^—      this  hmited  standard  fair  proficiency  is  usuaUy  exhibited  in  this 

AUxander,    branch. 

^^^tor.         Agriculture  continues  to  be  taught  as  required  by  the  Board,  with 

Qn\L.,        more  or  less  success,  but  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  the  sobject 
-^      is  much  impaired  by  the  fact  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  it  a 

Agricaltnre  practical  turn. 

Book-  Comparatively   few  pupils  are   presented  in  Book-keeping.    The 

keeping,  answering  in  the  subject  is  usiially  of  a  mediocre  character,  and  tfaa 
exercises  are  not  always  as  carefully  written  as  they  should  be. 

Needle-  Class  instruction  in  Needlework  is  very  rarely  attempted.     To  this 

work.  cause,  I  believe,  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  sewing  dona  by 
the  pupils  so  seldom  reaches  excellence.  The  proficiency  in  this 
branch  usually  ranges  from  fair  to  good — more  generally  the  fonner. 
I  have  only  to  repeat  that  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  left  to  th^ 
own  devices,  as  at  present,  I  see  no  hope  of  any  considerable  improve- 
ment in  cutting-out.  If  the  Directress  of  Needlework  were  to  draw 
up  a  brief  memorandum  on  the  subject  for  the  guidance  of  teacfaen,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  good. 

Voeal  Vocal  Music  is  taken  up  in  relatively  few  schools.    It  \b  usfually 

Mwic        taught  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system. 

Dnwing.  Drawing  also  forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  <mly  a 
limited  number  of  schools.  Owing  to  the  failure  in  many  cases  to 
observe  certain  fimdamental  principles,  the  results  accomplished  are 
less  valuable  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  remarks  which  I  h&y« 
made  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  report  refer  to  only  a  portioii  of 
the  schools.  I  bear  most  wiUing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  good  many  teachers  who  are  doing  "  yeomen's  work  "  in  the  cause 
of  education— often  amidst  very  imcongenial  surroundings.  They 
have  not  resorted  to  **  cram,"  nor  have  they  merely  aimed  ^t  obtain- 
ing "  passes."  With  a  singfie  eye  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  their 
pupils  they  labour  unceasingly  from  year  to  year  with  unwearied 
zeal  and  energy.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  of  such  teachers  thai 
**  their  name  is  legion."  Yet,  happily,  they  are  by  no  means  inooai- 
siderable  in  number.  To  those  of  their  brethren  whose  methods  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  criticise  in  this  report  I  tender  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  which  I  extract  from  one  of  their  own  organs:-^ 
"  There  are  certain  necessary  and  universal  characteristics  of  aU 
rational  methods  of  teaching.  To  find  out  what  these  essential 
elements  of  good  methods  are  by  an  analysis  of  the  mental  activitieB 
involved  in  knowing,  should  occupy  the  attention  of  every  teacher. 
In  brief,  every  teacher  shotdd  be  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Psydiology 
in  its  various  bearings,  but  especially  should  he  be  conversant  with 
it  in  its  practical  applications  to  the  work  of  teaching.  It  is  essential 
that  he  shotild  be  fully  equipped  to  meet  his  high  responsibility." 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  ALBXJLlfDBL 

The  Secretaries, 
dEO.,  dec. 
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General  Report  on  the  Belfast  Group  of  Districts  by  Dr.  MoRAN,  Sjg^J^ 

Head  Inspector.  g^Tf 


Dublin,  22nd  Januaoy,  1900.      g^f  ^'^ 

Oektlemen, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  infanoation  of  ^^^* 
the  CommissionerB,  the  following  general  report  on  the  Belfast  circuit,       — 1 
of  which  I  have  bcNan  in  chaige  since  1st  November,  1896. 

Owing  to  prolonged  illuMs,  this  report  must  necessarily  be  brief 
and  imperfect. 

The  circuit  comprises  eleven  districts,  extending  over  the  greater  TIm 
portions  of  Antrim,  Down,  Cavan,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan,  together  <^n>t* 
with  small  portions  of  Meath,  Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone.     The  number 
of  schools  at  present  in  operation  is  1,660.     Of  these  seven  are  Model 
schools — comprising,  in  all,  twenty  separate  departments. 

Besides  the  city  of  Belfast,  the  circuit  comprises  within  its  limits 
some  very  important  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  Portadown, 
Lurgan,  Lisbum,  and  Ballymena.  There  are,  in  consequence,  lai^e 
numbers  of  half-time  pupils,  who  work  in  the  factories  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  of  1874  and  subsequent  years. 

Not  only  in  Belfast,  but  in  the  other  manufacturing  towns,  there  Compalaoiy 
are  several  schools  attended  by  the  children  of  well-todo  parents;  ftttendaBce. 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases — ^I  mean  in  the  towns — ^the  schools  are 
mainly  attended  by  children  of  the  artisan  or  working  classes.  So 
soon  as  a  pupil  passed  in  the  Fourth  standard,  he  was  free  for  employ- 
ment ;  and  after  his  success,  his  parents  considered  he  was  free  from  all 
legislation  as  to  compulsory  attendance.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  Commissioners  have  raised  the  necessary  standard  to  a 
pass  in  Fifth  class.  First  stage. 

With  regard  to  the  school-houses  of  the  circuit,  very  little  gehool- 
change  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  my  last  report;  hwam, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  grants  have  been  made  by 
the  CommissiQners  to  build  new  school-houses — either  to  replace 
unsuitable  buildings,  or  to  supply  the  want  of  a  new  school  in  a 
desirable  locality.  In  Belfast  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  the 
average  number  in  attendance  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases ;  but  in 
several  of  the  schools  the  crowding  is  excessive.  As  this  matter  will 
probably  be  remedied  in  the  immediate  future,  there  is  no  need  of 
further  referring  to  it. 

A  matter  which  has  largely  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Com-  SMiutioii. 
missioners  and  their  officers  is  the  question  of  sanitation.     I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  Inspectors  in  this  direction  have 
produced  a  considerable  improvement;  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  future. 

The  Model  schools  continue  to  maintain  their  high  standard  of  Model 
efficiency.  From  pressure  of  other  important  official  duties,  and  wbooU, 
owing  to  prolonged  illness  during  the  past  year,  I  have  been  miable 
to  join  in  the  examination  of  more  than  a  few  of  the  Model  schools. 
In  June  I  examined  the  three  departments  of  the  Carrickfergus 
Model  School — ^which  was  then  in  my  own  charge.  The  answering — 
in  the  boys'  and  girls'  departments  especially — ^was  admirable.  I 
Joined  in  the  examination  of  the  boys'  department  at  Newtownards 
last  Nov^nber;  and  in  December  I  examined  for  five  days  at  the 
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Reports  on  Belfast  Model  School.     I  enter  thus  into  detail  to  show  that  I  am 

Nation^  ^  ui  &  position  to  judge  of  the  work  done  in  the  Model  schools  in  my 

EdncAtion.    circuit. 

Dr.  Moron,       ^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  examine  any  of  the  Convent  schoob; 

Head  but  from  what  I  have  learned  from  the  District  Inspectors,  honest, 

^^^*     earnest,  and  successful  work  is  performed  in  ^ese  schools. 
*^I!!l  Meading. — ^Very  little  need  be  added  to  my  former  remarks  on 

CoBYent       this  subject.     It  varies  from  good  to  bad  in  different  schools;  and 

Mhooli.  ^Q  repetition  of  poetry  is  stOl  hurried  and  inaccurate.  A  new 
phase  has  been  created  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  series  of 

^^*^'"^*  Readers  now  on  the  Board's  list.  I  have  not  examined  much  for 
Results  during  the  past  year;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge  the  new 
Readers  are  in  some  cases  not  desirable.  Se^^i^  teachers — and 
these  by  no  means  the  worst — ^have  kept  to  the  Boattl's  books;  and 
several  have  given  up  the  Readers  and  returned  to  the  "  old  order 
of  things."  A  little  revision  by  one  or  two  Inspectors  of  experience 
would  make  the  Board's  series  preferable  to  any  I  have  seen. 

Writing.  Writing. — ^This  important  exercise  remains  much  as  at  date  of 

last  report.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  a  proper  supply  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper ;  and  in  most  cases  the  supervision  is  inadequate. 

Spelling.  Spelling  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  improved.     This  improvement 

is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  phrase-spelling  now  forming  part 
of  the  pass  in  First  and  Second  classes.  If  a  good  foundation  be  laid 
in  the  junior  classes,  the  teaching  of  spelling  will  give  very  little 
trouble  in  the  senior  classes. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  continues  to  receive  a  large  amount  of  attenti<m;  but 
in  most  cases  the  methods  adopted  in  teaching  this  subject  are 
defective.  Too  much  use  is  made  of  cards,  and  too  little  of  the 
blackboard. 

Gnmmw.        Grammar  is  still  the  worst  taught  subject  in  the  Programme. 

Geography.  Geography  is,  on  the  whole,  better  attended  to  than  Grammar. 
The  methods  adopted  in  teaching  this  subject  are  also  defective. 
Strings  of  names  are  learned  by  the  pupils  as  home-lessons;  and 
when  the  pointer  is  used  it  is  employed  in  such  a  way  that  it  ia,  in 
many  cases,  practically  worthless.  There  is  no  grouping,  no  classified^ 
tion.  Instead  of  taking  the  rivers  for  one  lesson,  the  mountains  for 
another,  &c.,  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  a  teacher  proceed  as 
follows :  — "  Show  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  "  "  The  Himalaya  Moun- 
.  tains;  "  "  The  River  Nile,"  &c. 

Agiicalture.  Agriculture  is  fairly  taught — so  far  as  a  rote  knowledge  of  the 
text-book  is  concerned;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  pupils  know  practically 
very  little  of  the  subject.  I  have  frequently  asked  teachers  if,  after 
school  is  over,  they  ever  bring  their  pupils  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  by  a  skilful  and  success- 
ful farmer  in  the  locality.  The  invariable  answer  is  "  No.''  I  find 
that  even  teachers  who  have  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  school  with  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden  attached,  never 
give  any  practical  illustration  of  what  the  pupils  have  been  learning 
from  the  text-book. 

Needle-  Needlework  is  fairly  taught.     It  is  good  in  the  schools  in  which 

work.  workmistresses  are  employed.     The  hour  per  day  during  which  it  is 

taught  presses  unduly  on  the  rest  of  the  school  work  for  girls. 
Perhaps  three  hours  per  week  would  be  sufficient  for  Needlework. 

Kinder-  Kindergarten  has  now  been  introduced  into  all  the  Infant  schools  ; 

fSM^^  and,  judging  by  the  lai^e  proportion  of  passes  awarded  by  the 
Inspectors,  the  result  is  satisfactory.     Large  numbers  of  teachers 
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attend  the  exammati<ML  for  oertificates ;  and  the  number  of  candidatefl  R«P«tti  m 
for  certificates  is  rapidly  increasing.  NTtSST  ^ 

PraeUcal  Cookery. — Last  January  an  itinerant  teacher  of  Cookery  BdMai&im. 
was  sent  to  Belfast.     She  gave  practical  lessons  from  January  to  April  j^  jf^. 
in  two  of  the  schools — St.  Mary's,  Grumlin-road,  and  Milford-street  Head 
Female  School.     All  cooking  appliances  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  ^^^'^^'^^^ 
managers.     At  St.   Mary's   several  of  the  monitors   attended   the  ^^'^ 
coarse;   but  beyond  this,  no  further  permanent  benefit  has  accrued  Pmcticftl 
from  iter  introduction.     The  teachers  have  nob  continued  it.     At  ^^^*Vf' 
Milford-street  the  case  is  different.       The  manager  todc  up  the 
matter  warmly.     It  is  to  be  continued  by  the  principal  teacher. 
She  and  several  others  fitxn  the  same  locality  were  examined  in 
Dublin  for  certificates,  on  the  24th  June  last,  by  Head  Inspector 
Dewar  and  myself. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thia  important  branch  of  female  education 
may  be  extended  to  several  schods. 

Monitors, — ^These  young  people  receive,  in  most  cases,  a  very  Moniton. 
fair  amount  of  attention  from  their  leachers.  Tlieir  exercise  books 
are,  as  a  rule,  neatly  and  carefully  written;  but  I  should  like  to 
meet  with  more  map-drawing  in  the  exercises.  No  matter  how  brief 
my  visit  to  a  school  may  be,  I  always  call  for  the  monitors'  exerdae 
books. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant^ 

John  Moran,  Head  Inspector, 
The  Secretaries. 


General  Report  on  the  Ballymena  District  by  Mr.  A.  N.      |Sn4wri- 
Bonaparte-Wyse,  M.A.,  District  Inspector.  mlSkf"^* 

Intpeetor. 
BaUymena,  November,  1899.      ^^7^^ 

Gentleicen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  state  of  National 
education  in  the  Ballymena  district,  of  which  I  have  been  in  charge 
since  1st  February,  1898. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  gec^aphical  limits  of  the  dis-  Limits  and 
trict  since  the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  in  1897.  The  schools  JjJJ^ct*'  **' 
inspected  from  this  centre  are  all  in  the  county  Antrim,  and  cover  the 
central  and  north-eastern  portions  of  that  county.  The  general  shape 
of  the  district  is  a  long  parallelogram,  extending  from  Fair  Head  in 
the  north-east,  to  Toomebridge,  on  the  Lower  Bann,  in  the  south- 
west. In  the  centre  of  the  district  is  the  town  of  Ballymena,  with  a 
population  now  estimated  at  over  11,000;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  large  villages  of  Ahc^hill,  Broughshane,  Cullybackey, 
Kells,  and  Connor.  The  population  of  these  places,  and  of  Bandals- 
town,  further  to  the  south,  is  largely  employed  in  various  factories 
connected  with  the  Unen  trade,  and  a  good  deal  of  hand-weaving  used 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  country  parts  adjacent  to  these  villages ;  but 
I  am  informed  that  this  cottage  industry  is  gradually  dying  out, 
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£?st^^f  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^"^  districts  are  getting  less  populous,  while  tbe  viDages 
Nt^B^  ^  '^^  towns  are  increasing. 

Ednation.       These  factories  also  afford  attractive  and  advantageous  employ- 

jrr.Xlsr.     '^^^^  ^  young  people  of  both  sexes,  especially  girls,  so  that  the  great 

BjMuiittAB'  majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  national  schools  disappear  from  the  rolls 

^!^t    "  M  soon  as  they  have  passed  in  the.  Fourth  Class.    In  many  cases, 

ifupeetar.     too,  as  the  parents  and  elder  children  are  thus  employed  all  day,  the 

BftUymena.  younger  children  of  school-going  age  are  kept  at  home  to  lo<A  after 

the  house-work,  and  to  mind  their  little  brothers  or  sisters.     The 

families  are  usually  large,  those  of  from  eight  to  twelve  children  being 

common. 

To  the  north,  and  further  to  the  east  of  Ballymena,  the  population 
is  almost  entirely  of  the  farming  class,  and,  as  tillage  is  more  practised 
in  this  part  of  Ireland  than  in  Leinster,  Munster,  or  Connaught,  the 
farming  operations  are  responsible  for  making  the  attendance  at 
school  very  irregular,  as  children  from  9  years  of  age  upwards  are 
made  to  assist  in  weeding,  hay-making,  flax-pulling,  potato-gathering, 
d^:.— operations  which  fill,  in  turn,  the  greater  portions  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  In  the  north-east  of  the  county,  amcmg  the 
Antrim  mountains  and  picturesque  glens,  the  population  is  sparser; 
there  is  less  tillage,  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  mountain  Imeds  of 
cattle  occupies  very  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  people  of  this 
region  are  almost  wholly  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  and  in  general 
they  attend  school  better,  and  do  not  leave  so  young,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  district  already  described,  where  factories  and  tillage 
keep  them  away.  There  is  a  small  mining  population  among  the 
mountains. 
Olwteeles  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  National 
edttol?"**  education  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  its  work  among 
such  a  population  as  described.  To  my  mind — and,  when  I  use 
these  words,  my  standard  of  comparison  is  not  the  state  of  education 
in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  but  rather  that  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  other  leading  continental  countries — there  is  a  low  ideal,  and 
an  inadequate  appreciation  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
which  goes  far  to  retard  its  progress  in  our  midst.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  necessity  for  a  school  is  not  recognised ;  on  tiie  contrary, 
I  have  met  instances  of  very  praise-worthy  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  made  to  supply  better  school  accommodation — ^but  what  I 
do  say  is,  that  the  objects  of  a  school  education  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  reading,  and  writing,  and 
ciphering  are  regarded  as  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  anything  further  is  looked  upon  as  an  unnecessary  refine- 
ment, compared  to  which  the  importance  of  saving  a  few  shillings  in 
labour,  or  of  securing  a  small  weekly  pittance  in  a  factory,  is  so 
superior  as  not  to  admit  even  of  question.  The  general  training  of 
the  mental  faculties,  the  developing  and  raising  up  of  the  intelligence, 
the  knowledge  of  something  outside  the  petty  world  and  the  prosaic 
life  of  the  peasant,  an  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  noble, 
and  good — these  things  as  part  of  school  education  are  as  empty  of 
meaning  to  the  ordinary  peasant  or  labourer  as  the  moods  and 
figures  of  the  syllogism  in  a  text-book  of  Logic,  and  the  idea  of 
advancing  such  ideals  by  a  school  education  would,  I  think,  be 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  our  people  as  rather  a  fantastic  one,  to 
say  the  least.  Nor  (that  I  may  descend  to  a  lower  plane)  is  the 
utility  of  a  higher  d^ree  of  instruction  at  all  sufficiently  appreciated. 
I  found  these  conclusions  on  the  following  facts  observed  almost 
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everywhere  throughout  the  district: — (1)  the  very  irregular  attend-  Reports  on 
ance,  frequently  under  60  per  cent,  of  those  on  rolls  in  country  N^tiowa  *' 
schools ;   (2)  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  District  Councils  Eda«»tioB. 
to  adopt  compulsory  education ;    (3)  the  habit  so  frequent  almost  ^^  ^J^ 
everywhere  of  leaving  school  young — the  great  majority  leave  at  12  Bonaparte- 
or  13  years  of  age,  and  the  senior  classes  are,  consequently,  extremely  ^tjl^?'^" 
small;    and,   (4)  the  preference  for  any  form  of  labour  to  school  ifupeeiar, 
attendance.     Adult  instruction  is  practically  non-existent,  and  the  l^lym^iM. 
lower  classes  have  almost  no  sense  of  literature  or  art.     In  the  rural 
districts,  education  b^ns  and  ends  in  the  primary  school,  and,  too 
frequently,  ends  in  the  Fourth  Class. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  people  of  this  county  are  less 
developed  in  this  respect  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland;  but  in 
the  other  parts,  the  counter-attractions  of  remunerative  employment 
are,  unfortunately,  not  at  all  so  great,  and  greater  efforts  have,  I 
think,  been  made  by  the  managers  to  encourage  school  attendance. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  our  schools  are  not  more  appreciated, 
simply  because  they  do  not  themselves  attain  the  high  standard  of 
efficiency  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  cultivate  those  high  ideals 
of  school  training  to  which  I  have  referred  above.  "To  make  us 
love  our  country,"  says  Edmund  Burke,  "our  country  ought  to  be 
lovely,"  and  no  doubt  the  same  aphorism  might  be  applied  to  primary 
schools.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  urged  that  our  country,  like 
our  schools,  is  rather  what  we  ourselves  make  it  to  be,  and  that  its 
state  and  tibeirs  are  rather  a  consequence  than  a  cause.  And  this  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  view.  If  education  were  more  valued  and 
thought  of,  if  attendance  at  school  were  looked  upon — as  it  is  on  the 
Continent-— as  so  important  as  not  to  be  neglected  except  for  grave 
reasons,  if  the  position  of  a  teacher  were  more  esteemed  on  account  of 
the  weighty  influences  for  good  or  for  evil  which  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  on  his  pupils,  and  through  them  on  the  future 
population  of  the  country — ^I  believe,  if  this  were  the  state  of  things, 
our  schools  would  have  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  so  to  speak,  bad 
school-houses  would  be  quickly  replaced  by  good  ones,  inefficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  would  be  regarded  by  the  whole  community 
as  a  serious  evil  directly  affecting  the  higher  interests  of  the  people, 
and  an  incapable  teacher  would  be  quickly  eliminated  from  the 
s^vice  of  the  Board  rather  by  the  wholesome  pressure  of  on  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  than  by  official  reprimands  and  censures.  But  in 
how  many  cases  do  we  not  find  that  the  final  dismissal  of  a  teacher  by 
the  Board,  after  years,  perhaps,  of  patent  inability  to  conduct  a 
school  successfully,  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  act  of  injustice 
and  a  hardship?  Again,  where  a  choice  of  schools  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  one  another  lies  open  to  the  parent,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  that  the  school  where  the  discipline  is  most  lax  and  the  te^hmg 
most  ineffective,  is  often  more  crowded  than  one  where  an  efficient 
teacher  demands  from  his  pupils  their  constant  attention  to  study, 
with  the  best  results  for  the  children  themselves.  A  flagrant  case 
of  this  kind  has  come  under  my  notice  during  the  past  year.  Of 
course  it  does  happen  occasionally  that  a  bad  school  is  unpopular 
and  the  attendance  faUs,  but  I  think  this  is  due  rather  to  defects 
in  the  teacher's  character,  which  prevent  him  getting  on  with  his 
neighbours,  than  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  teaching^  These  strictures 
naLally  apply  more  to  the  backward  rural  parts;  ,.^^  BaUymena 
^If  and  in  the  more  important  villages,  more  enlightenment  is 
showii.  Even  in  this  state  of  things,  however,  I  beheve  there  is  a 
jgradual  improvement.  ^ 
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Reports  on  There  axe  at  present  150  National  schools  in  this  district.  Two  of 
Jsltional"  theso  are  P.L.U.  schools;  there  are  the  three  departments  of 
EdacatioQ.  Ballymena  Model  School;  the  rest  are  ordinary  National  schools. 
Mr.TTy.  There  are  no  Convent  or  Monastery  schools,  nor  is  there  at  jH^eent 
TT^*^^  in  operation  any  evening  school. 

DutrUt '  "  With  regard  to  the  Workhouse  schools,  they  have  always  struck  me 
Jntpeetor.  ^^  cheerless,  melancholy  places — dispiriting  alike  to  teacher  and 
Ballymena.  p^piig.  J  think  it  is  quite  time  that  all  children  at  workhouses  of 
ClftMifica-  school-going  age  should  be  boarded  out  in  respectable  families.  It 
**!"  k  seems  to  me  almost  the  only  chance  of  raising  up  this  class  of  the 
*^  ^  *        community,  and  making  them  useful  members  of  society. 

The  district  Model  school  here  commands  a  fair  attendance  of 
children  of  the  middle  and  more  well-to-do  classes,  and  its  work  is 
well  thought  of.  The  teachers  are  of  high  moral  character,  and 
deservedly  esteemed.  As,  however,  the  Model  school  is  the  only 
National  school  in  the  district  where  school  fees  are  charged,  the 
attendance  has  been  somewhat  prejudicially  affected  on  this  account — 
the  small  sums  exacted  being  grudgingly  paid  in  some  cases  by  people 
whose  social  position  ought  to  make  them  ashamed  of  such  parsimcmy. 
The  competition  of  certain  Intermediate  schools,  or  I  should  rather 
call  them  "classes,"  ha.s  drawn  away  from  the  Model  school  some  of 
the  most  promising  pupils  near  the  conclusion  of  their  primary  school 
course.  In  this  context,  I  might  remark  that  the  Intermediate 
course  seems  by  no  means  the  proper  complement  of  a  primary  school 
education,  on  account  of  its  classical  and  literary  tei^dency.  I  think 
there  is  great  need  for  a  higher  primary  school,  which  should  develop 
commercial  and  scientific  instruction,  and  also  devote  particular  atten- 
tion to  manual  instruction  in  its  bearing  on  Ulster  industries.  These 
"Continuation"  schools,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  are  a  feature  of 
the  education  system  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  I 
am  quite  certain  they  are  just  as  urgently  needed  here  as  in  those 
countries. 

Of  the  150  schools  in  the  district,  6  are  Infant  schools,  there  are 
18  for  boys  only,  and  18  for  girls,  and  all  the  rest,  108  in  number, 
are  mixed  schools  for  both  sexes.  These  mixed  schools  are  generally 
preferred  by  the  people  here.  No  doubt,  as  the  schools  were 
originally  smaller  in  attendance,  the  mixed  schools  were  a  necessity, 
and  the  habit  thus  engendered  has  continued.  A  great  number  of 
schools  have  still  a  small  attendance.  There  are  no  less  than  fifty- 
four  with  an  average  attendance  of  imder  forty  pupils;  fifteen  of 
these  have  an  average  less  than  thirty.  The  training  and  instructioQ 
given  in  these  small  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  inferior.  It  is 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  national  education  in  the  county  Antrim 
that  there  are  so  many  of  them.  It  is  still  more  regrettable  to  know 
that  in  several  cases  the  necessity  for  them  hardly  exists.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  district  around  Ballymena,  especially  to  the  north 
and  west,  there  are  quite  too  many  schools,  and  in  many  cases  three 
schools  now  in  operation  could  be  very  advantageously  replaced  by 
two.  A  reform  of  thi«  kind  would  interfere  with  many  vested 
rights,  but  would  perhaps  not  form  too  serious  an  imdertaking  for 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  and  for  school  managers  to 
grapple  with. 
Redun-  This   redundancy   of   schools   is   due  to  two   causes.     One   is   a 

^^^y  ^^     peculiarity  of  the  people  themselves;   they  like  to  have  the  schools 
^^        very  near  their  doors;   a  group  of,  say,  twenty  families  will  want 
to  have  a  school  for  its  own  members.     In  cases  like  this  in  the 
past,  a  few  heads  of  families  would  form  themselves  into  a  committee^, 
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and  as  they  often  erected  a  school  by  their  own  efforts,  and  then  filled  R«porto  on 
it   with   their   own  children,   it   was   difficult   for   the   educational  ^•^?^  *' 
authorities  to  stand  aloof  after  such  laudable  attempts  at  self -improve-  Education., 
ment  and  refuse  them  aid.     And  so  the  schools  remain ;  and  where  j^^  "T^ 
they  are  so  close  together  they  are  lowering  the  standard  of  primary  BonaparU- 
education  SSS'/"^^ 

The  other  cause  for  the  redundancy  of  schools,  and  this  is  especially  intpeetcr. 
the  case  in  the  villages,  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  clergymen  of  Ballymena. 
different  denominations  to  secure  religious  instruction  for  the  pupils 
belonging  to  their  respective  churches.  It  is  not  for  me — and  I  dis- 
claim all  inclination  thereto — ^to  criticise  this  arrangement ;  but  F  feel 
it  my.  duty  to  point  out  that  it  has  had  an  injiurious  effect  in  many 
cases  on  the  secular  and  literary  education  of  the  pupils. 

I  shall  give,  briefly,  some  reasons  which  induce  me  to  believe  that 
a  small  school  is,  generally  speaking,  a  great  disadvantage. 

In  the  first  place,  a  small  school  means  an  inferior  teacher.  The 
lowest  standard  of  teacher  recognised  by  the  Board  natiuully  tends 
to  gravitate  to  the  lowest  level  of  school,  because  the  pay  is  scanty, 
and  generally,  though  not  always,  there  is  no  local  aid  to  supplement 
it.  If  perchance  a  young  teacher  of  ability  gets  appointed  to  a  small 
school,  as  soon  as  he  has  earned  one  or  two  good  reports  from  the 
Inspector,  he  seeks  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  generally  gets 
it.  But  when  the  inferior  man  is  appointed,  he,  too,  soon  seeks  a 
better  position,  but  as  he  is  probably  without  the  good  reports  earned 
by  the  efficient,  he  does  not  get  it,  and  remains  where  he  is,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  pupils.  But  finding  that  his  emoluments  are 
small,  he  looks  for  some  other  pursuit  to  supplement  them,  and,  may- 
hap, tills  a  few  acres  of  land,  or  opens  a  hximble  wayside  shop.  And 
so  there  results  a  loss  of  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and 
the  influence  of  the  teacher,  half-farmer  or  half-huckster,  sensibly 
declines  with  the  people  and  with  his  pupils.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  teachers  of  these  small  schools  should  be  dealt  with  far  more 
severely  both  by  managers  and  by  officials  of  the  Board. 

Next,  tbe  difficulty  of  conducting  a  small  school  is  very  little  less 
than  that  of  carrying  on  a  larger  one.  Though  the  pupils  are  few, 
they  are  of  all  ages,  and  probably  all  the  eight  classes  of  the  Pro- 
gramme are  represented.  No  paid  monitor  can  be  appointed,  and 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  senior  pupils  from  which  the  teacher  might 
select  unpaid  ones.  There  is  no  opportimity  for  division  of  labour, 
because  there  is  no  one  to  divide  the  labour  with.  Two  teachers 
dividing  the  classes  in  a  mixed  school  are,  I  think,  far  more  efficient 
than  the  same  two  conducting  in  separate  rooms,  the  one  a  male,  and 
tiie  other  a  female  school. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  multiplication  of  small  schools  is  the 
tendency  that  it  has  to  sap  discipline.  Where  there  are  two  or  three 
schools  within  easy  reach,  the  teacher  is  often  obliged  to  relax 
discipline,  and  to  resort  to  demeaning  measures  in  order  to  prevent  a 
child  leaving  his  school.  The  children  are  left  a  good  deal  to  them- 
selves by  the  parents  in  this  matter,  and  if  they  tell  the  latter  that 
they  do  not  care  for  a  certain  school,  the  father  or  mother  immediately 
concludes  that  the  teacher  must' be  at  fault,  and  permits  the  child  to 
go  to  another  school.  And,  whatever  theorists  may  say,  I  have  in- 
variably found  that  the  school  best  liked  by  young  children  is  the  one 
where  they  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way. 

The  opportunities  of  training  in  habits  of  method,  order,  obedience, 
Skc.,  are  generally  meagre  in  small  schools.     The  smalbiess  of  the 
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B«porUoii    classes  obviates  the  necessity  to  a  great  extent  for  drill,  marching 

Natioua  **  when  making  class  movements,  ready  attention  to  signals,  and  other 

Edneatioii.   organized  actions,  that  are  required  in  the  daily  routine  of  a  large 

Jfr.Xl^.     school.     There  is,  moreover,  a  listlessness  and  apathy  about  thmr 

w^^M^   studies  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  arising  from  the  lack  of  competition, 

Du^t  *  '*  which  is  very  noticeable.     The  pupils  want  the  companionship  of 

Inspector,     ©thers  of  their  own  age  and  attainments,  which  plays  so  large  a  part 

BaUymmia.  in  the  forming  of  youthful  character.     Educational  writers  often  speak 

of  a  school  as  a  microcosm,  a  little  world  in  itself,  where  the  duties 

of  man  in  relation  to  his  neighbour  may  be  learnt  in  miniature; 

but  one  of  our  small  schools,  from  this  point  of  view,  reminds  me 

rather  of  an  isolated  islet,  peopled  only  bv  a  few  families,  which  by 

no  means  reproduces  the  conditions  of  existence  in  the  great  world  of 

School-       mein. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  is  a  ccmtinuous  and 
pubstantial  improvement  in  the  school-houses  of  the  district.  Since 
I  have  been  here,  six  old  houses  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones; 
three  of  these  were  built  solely  from  local  ftmds,  the  other  three  being 
supplied  with  the  help  of  the  grant  from  the  Board  of  Works. 
Kight  vested  schools  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  and  will 
doubtless  all  be  opened  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Negotiations 
are  proceeding  for  erecting  new  school-houses  in  eight  other  cases. 
All  of  these  building  operations  are  to  replace  old  and  unsuitable 
houses,  with  one  exception — a  new  school  is  beingr  put  up  in  the 
townland  of  Cross,  in  a  mountainous  district,  which,  bein?  sparsely 
populated,  is  at  present  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  available  schools. 
In  three  or  four  other  instances  considerable  improvements  and 
enlargements  have  been  made  to  the  school-houses.  Of  the  school- 
houses  actually  in  use  on  the  30th  September,  1899,  I  consider  two- 
thirds,  or  about  one  hundred,  to  be  satisfactory;  about  thirty  may 
be  classed  as  middling  or  passable,  and  about  twenty  are  unsuitable, 
and  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  As  I  do  not  include  in  these 
figures  the  schools  now  buildingr,  or  those  in  whose  case  negotiations 
for  building  have  been  entered  into,  it  will  appear  that  of  the  twentv 
bad  houses,  about  fourteen  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  superseded. 
In  the  other  cases  efforts  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  local 
parties,  with,  I  trust,  eventually  a  successful  result.  I  ought  to  stat^ 
that  in  the  majority  of  ca-ses  the  present  activity  is  the  outcome  of 
representations  made  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  managers  by 
my  nredecessor  in  the  district. 

The  school-houses,  especially  where  there  are  school  committees  or 
wealthy  patrons,  and,  of  course,  where  vest^  in  the  Commissioners, 
are  kept  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  repair.  It  is.  indeed,  to  that  fact 
that  they  owe  their  present  existence  in  several  cases,  as  many  are 
extremely  old.  The  old  ones  were  generally  defective  in  plan,  badly 
lit  and  ventilated,  with  windows  too  small,  and  the  roof  too  low,  and 
more  often  than  not  without  either  porch  or  privies.  But  all  those 
now  constructed  are  mostly  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  There 
are  still  nineteen  schools  unprovided  with  any  closet  accommo- 
dation ;  so  recently  as  1894,  there  were,  however,  thirty-five  such 
schools;  a  year  ago  there  were  twentv-three ;  so  in  this  matter  it 
may  be  seen  that  progress  is  being  made.  The  closets  are,  however, 
in  too  many  cases  very  badly  kept,  the  approach  being  sometimes 
flooded  with  rain  or  muddy,  and  the  whole  T>lace  in  what  appears  to 
the  lay  observer  to  be  an  unsanitary  condition.  This  matter  will 
not,  I  think,  be  remedied  imtil  these  places  are  put  under  the 
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regular  supervision  of  the  medical  sanitary  authority.     It  is  a  matter  Reports  on 
of  speculation  how  far  the  spread  of  epidemics  among  school  children  iJj^^l^ 
is  dependent  on  imsatisfactory  sanitary  arrangements.  Edneation. 

The  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  schools  are  fairly  satisfactory.  jir^~y 
In  some  schools  the  desks  are  old  and  worn,  and  are  not  varied  in  Bckaparii- 
height  to  suit  children  of  different  ages ;    new  furniture  has  been  ^^ef'^'* 
supplied  during  the  past  year  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  kind.  in»p§etor, 

1  have  lately  noticed  several  cases  where  the  heating  arrangements  Ballymemi 
are  scarcely  adequate.  In  a  large  room  over  25  or  30  feet  long,  a  Pn>vi»ion 
turf  fire  in  an  open  grato  at  one  end  is  quite  insufficient  to  keep  up  ^or  heating 
a  proper  temperature  throughout.  I  would  like  to  see  stoves  (which  J^JJ^ir'^" 
should  be  supplied  with  arrangements  for  producing  a  draught) 
adopted  in  many  more  schools.  It  seems  a  strange  thing  that  the 
plans  of  vested  school-houses  approved  by  the  Board  of  Works  do  not 
appear  to  contain  any  provision  for  heating  the  rooms  by  hot  air 
connected  with  open  grates,  a  device  so  much  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  and  apparently  neither  costly  nor  complicated.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  adequate  heating  arrangements  are  not  adopted  in 
some  vested  schools  recently  erected.  The  teachers,  too,  not  tmfre- 
quently,  are  very  negligent  about  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the 
school-room.  A  smoky  turf  fire  may  be  lit  too  late  in  the  morning, 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours,  from  want  of  supervision,  may  be  let  out 
altogether.  Thermometers  are  rarely  kept,  and  still  more  rarely 
consulted,  where  kept.  When  recently  visiting  Continental  schools 
for  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission,  I  came  across  several  where 
the  temperature,  as  recorded  by  the  school  thermometer,  had  to  be 
entered  in  the  school  records  three  times  daily,  by  official  regulation. 
In  the  matter  of  ventilation,  too,  teachers  are  often  remiss ;  I  visited 
a  fine  new  school,  a  week  ago,  at  about  half-past  one  p.m.,  and,  thoiigh 
all  the  windows  had  been  expressly  constructed  to  open  for  ventilation 
purposes  on  the  most  approved  principles,  not  one  had  been  stirred 
that  day,  and  the  air  was  foul  and  unwholesome.  While  National 
teachers  neglect  these  obvious  duties,  enjoined  by  the  "Practical 
Rules,"  they  lay  themselves  open  to  much  adverse  criticism. 

I  am  afraid  that,  in  this  matter  of  the  keeping  of  school-rooms 
and  premises,  both  managers  and  teachers  could,"  at  the  expenditure 
of  a  little  care,  thought,  and,  no  doubt,  cash,  do  much  more  than  is 
done  to  make  them  attractive.  In  every  school  there  should  be 
many  coloured  charts  and  instructive  diagrams — ^in  every  rural  school 
there  should  be  coloured  plates  of  the  principal  vegetables,  crops,  and 
farm  implements,  especially  of  those  which  are  not  known  among  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  which  ought  to  be  introduced. 
Every  school  should  have,  at  least,  a  clock  in  working  order.  A  few 
flowers  in  pots  ought  to  be  on  every  window  sill.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  some  teachers  have  procured  charts  at  my  suggestion;  there 
are  a  few  schools  where  flowers  are  grown,  but  very  few.  In  too 
many  cases  the  school  clock  is  out  of  order,  and  hangs  mute  and  life- 
less on  the  wall — an  ominous  emblem,  shall  I  say?  of  the  mental  Ufa 
and  activity  of  the  school  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  cases  such 
as  these,  tne  fostering  interest  of  the  manager  might  not  inaptly 
show  itself,  and,  as  I  say  above,  a  small  expenditure  might  produce 
a  very  substantial  effect.  I  think  I  see  an  improvement  in  the  neat- 
ness with  which  the  schools  are  kept.  There  are  some  schools  which 
at  once,  by  their  tidy  workman-like  appearance,  brighten  the  pupil's 
intellect  and  give  him  a  cheerfulness  to  commence  his  daily  task* 
In  others,  alas,  the  gloomy  bare  walls,  and  the  copy-books  and  slates 
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Reports  on  thrown  aside  in  confusion,  put  one  out  of  heart  for  all  cheery  effort, 
Ni^onla  ^^^  must,  I  think,  exercise  a  dulling  influence  on  those  who  have  the 
EdacAtion.  misfortune  to  be  their  daily  denizens.  Most  inspectors  recommend, 
Mr  ~N  ^  remedy  these  defects,  that  a  special  grant  for  neatness  should  be 
Bokaparld-  given  to  the  teachers.  The  theory  would  appear  to  be  that  for  every 
^Mef'^'*  subject  taught  and  every  duty  discharged,  a  special  supplement  to  his 
Jfupeetor,  salary  should  be  paid  to  the  teacher.  I  think  it  would  be  far  wiser 
Ballymepa.  to  look  upon  this  neatness  of  school-room  as  a  part  of  the  teacher^s 
duty,  neglect  of  which  should  be  visited  by  a  diminution  of  salary. 

There  are  twenty  schools  in  the  district  to  which  residences  for  the 
teachers  are  attached.  Nine  of  these — a  very  small  number — ^havo 
been  erected  by  loan  from  the  Board  of  Works.  They  are,  I  believe, 
good  houses,  and  a  great  boon  to  the  teachers,  and  the  low  annual 
charge  makes  the  possession  of  one  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
teacher's  emoluments.  More  of  them  should  be  built^  but  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  suitable  sites. 
^*^!^^  With  regard  to  the  management  of  schools,  one  of  the  features  of 
'  this  district  is  the  number  of  recognised  school  committees  that  are 
patrons  of  schools.  There  are  forty-four  schools  under  school  ccmi- 
mittees.  The  action  of  these  committees  has  some  unsatisfactory 
aspects.  Their  activity  is  irregular  and  spasmodic,  some  seldom  or 
never  meet,  and  many  keep  no  minutes  or  records  of  their  transac- 
tions. In  several  cases  the  members  have  very  vague  notions  as  to 
their  powers  and  responsibilities — ^a  state  of  things  that  has  often  given 
rise  to  disputes  among  the  members  or  with  the  managers,  to  the 
detriment  of  education.  When  one  recollects  that  there  are  no 
regulations  laid  down  for  their  guidance  as  to  their  procedure  at 
meetings,  manner  of  electing  new  members,  &c.,  one  is  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  mistuiderstandings  among  them  are  not  uncommon.  I 
think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  a  code  of  regulations  were 
formulated  by  the  Commissioners,  which  would  indicate  clearly  the 
rights,  powers,  and  liabilities  of  these  committees,  and  the  manner  m 
which  tiiey  should  proceed  to  discuss  and  vote  at  their  meetings,  and 
how  they  should,  when  necessary,  add  to  their  niunbers.  At  present 
the  plan  of  increasing  the  committee  is  generally  by  co-option,  which 
does  away  with  all  direct  representation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
whose  educational  interests  they  are  supposed  to  be  protecting.  If 
there  are  two  factions  on  a  committee,  that  are  equal  in  ntmiber, 
one  party  has  been  known  to  try  to  co-opt  other  persons  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  their  own  side.  I  believe  these  committees  were 
chosen  in  the  beginning  by  popular  election  among  the  heads  of 
families  interested  in  the  school,  and  this  method  of  election  should 
be  continued  when  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  committee's  members. 
Though  by  the  rules,  all  their  fimctions,  except  that  of  appointing 
or  removing  the  local  manager,  should  devolve  on  this  latter  indi- 
vidual, they  frequently  embarrass  him  by  interfering  in  the  appoint- 
ment or  removal  of  teachers;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  often  very 
active  in  helping  to  repair  the  school-house,  and  where,  there  is  an 
energetic  committee,  the  school-houses  are  generally  kept  in  good 
order.  In  recent  years  a  good  many  committees  have  ceased  to 
exist,  and  have  allowed  their  rights  of  patronship  to  lapse.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  that,  imder  certain  definite  conditions,  they  could  co- 
operate very  usefully  in  the  work  of  primary  education. 
Epidemic.  There  have  been  epidemics  of  measles,  sore  throat,  and  similar  com- 
plaints, as  well  as  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  in  various  parts  of  the 
district  during  the  year.     In  one  place  or  another  measles  have  been 
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rife  nearly  all  through  the  spring  and  summer,  and  are  so  at  the  R^porta  on 
present  time.     These  epidemics  seem  to  run  their  course  unchecked,  tjj^^  *' 
they  spread  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  attack  one  school  after  EduMtion. 
anchor ;  indeed,  their  advance  through  the  district  might  be  traced  „  — 
on  the  map  with  ease.     They  lower  the  attendance  at  the  schools  Boiaparu^ 
very  mtich  when  they  are  actually  prevalent,  and  for  a  few  weeks  ^IffJ^"^'' 
alter.     The  entire  al»ence  of  medicsd  inspection  in  National  schools  intpeetar, 
calls  for  attention  in  connection  with  this  subject.  BaUymraa. 

The  preservation  of  health  and  the  checking  of  incipient  disease  -"" 
by  medical  supervision  in  primary  schools  have  had  attention  in  other 
countries.  In  Brussels,  for  example,  each  State  school  has  three  visits 
of  inspection  every  month  from  the  dispensary  doctor  belonging  to  the 
ward  of  the  city  in  which  the  school  lies.  At  his  visits  he  takes 
note  of  the  condition  of  the  school  as  to  warmth,  ventilation,  and 
sanitary  arrangements.  He,  of  course,  inquires  into  the  general 
health  of  the  pupils,  and  incipient  cases  of  infectious  disease,  if 
detected,  are  at  once  isolated.  Moreover,  the  teachers  are  bound  to 
bring  imder  the  doctor's  notice  any  of  their  pupils  siiffering  from  any 
delicacy  or  ui£rmity,  and  where  practicable  these  cases  are  treated 
by  the  doctor,  and  at  his  subsequent  visits  are  followed  up,  and  the 
resulting  state  of  the  sufferer  further  dealt  with  medically.  I  learn 
from  the  official  report  of  the  sanitary  authority  of  Brussels,  for  1896, 
that  during  the  year  1895,  3,895  pupils  of  primary  schools  there  were 
thus  under  treatment,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  3,676  cases,  or  94  per 
cent,  of  those  treated,  the  health  of  the  patient  improved.  A  similar 
supervision  of  the  teeth  is  also  exercised.  The  doctor  is  required, 
moreover,  to  address  a  few  remarks  on  attention  to  health,  and  the 
avoidance  of  infectious  disease  to  .the  senior  classes,  at  each  visit. 
When  I  think  of  such  beneficent  action  as  this,  and  compare  it  with 
what  obtains  in  Ireland,  I  am  ashamed  to  feel  how  far  we  are  behind 
the  age  we  hve  in. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  imdoubtedly,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  irmttUrity 
greatest  difficulties  with  which  primary  education  has  to  contend,  of  atten* 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  rural  parts  in  the  north  and  centre  ^ 
of  my  district.  In  most  of  these  schools  the  attendance  is  more 
irregular  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  my 
experience.  The  average  attendance  of  these  schools  is  generally  less 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  attendance  possible — that  is  to  say, 
on  every  day  of  the  year  forty  out  of  every  hundred  children  on 
the  rolls  are  absent  from  school.  The  caiise  of  this  is  chiefly  work  iu 
the  fields — and  when  the  elder  brothers  or  sisters  stay  at  home  for 
work  of  this  kind,  the  younger  children  very  often  stay  with  them. 
From  the  age  of  8  or  9  years,  coimtry  children  are  employed  by  their 
parents  at  all  kinds  oi  light  field  operations.  Our  laws  seem  to  ma 
inconsistent;  they  prohibit,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  employment 
of  children  at  easy  work  in  factories,  but  parents  may  work  their  own 
childr^i  in  the  fields  "  from  early  mom  to  dewy  eve "  without  let  or 
hindrance.  An  effort  was  recently  made  by  the  teachers  to  induce 
the  district  coimdls  to  put  the  Compulsory  Act  in  operation,  but, 
though  favourably  considered  at  first  by  the  councillors,  it  met  with 
so  much  opposition  from  the  people  that  nothing  decisive  has,  I 
understand,  been  done.  However,  I  do  not  regret  the  failure  of  these 
efforts,  as  I  believe  the  enforcing  of  the  Act  would  have  been  quite 
useless,  and  in  a  year  or  two,  when  the  people  had  learnt  how  to 
evade  its  provisions,  it  would  have  become  ineffective.  That  fatal 
Section  1   (3)  (6.),  which  prescribes  the  ''reasonable  excuse"   that 
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justifies  the  non-attendance  of  a  child,  would  kill  its  efficacy.  No 
action  can  be  taken  if  ''  a  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending 
school  by  sickness^  domestic  necessity,  or  by  reason  of  being  engaged 
in  necessary  operations  of  husbandry  and  the  ingathering  of  crops, 
or  giving  assistance  in  the  fisheries,  or  other  work  requiring  to  be 
done  at  a  particular  time  or  season,  or  other  unavoidable  or  reason- 
able cause."  But  these  exceptions  cover  the  whole  difficulty.  Tho 
children  who  are  not  kept  away  at  present  from  one  or  several  of  thd 
above-cited  reasons  are  in  attendance  already.  The  40  per  cent, 
of  those  on  rolls  who  are  absent  every  day  are  absent  just  from  those 
very  causes.  That  section  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  missing  keystone 
of  compulsion.  With  that  section  in  the  Act,  the  arch  is  without 
its  keystone,  and  quite  useless.  If  the  Act  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
rural  districts  with  any  success,  it  must  first  be  thoroughly  amended, 
and  the  above  list  of  "  reasonable  causes  "  must  be  seriously  curtailed. 
The  Legislature  must  decide,  once  for  all,  whether  the  education  of 
the  child  is  to  continue  to  be  sacrificed,  as  it  imhappily  is  every  day 
in  the  country,  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  parent.  The  same 
law  which  makes  it  penal  to  employ  young  children  in  towns  in 
factories  and  other  employment  should  be  extended  to  the  country 
and  to  agricultural  labour,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate. 

The  Act  at  present  applies  to  only  one  place  in  this  district,  viz., 
the  urban  district  of  Bailymena.  It  has  now  been  in  force  for  over 
six  years,  and  its  effects,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  easily 
determined.  I  append  herewith  the  statistics  of  attendance  in  the 
sixteen  town  National  schools  of  Ballymena — 


Averag 
onBoUi 


Average 
Attendance. 


Percentage  of 

Average 
Attendance  to 
Naonltollfl. 


1898, 
K99, 

1893, 
1896, 


1952-4 
ll<90-6 


1407-6 
1370-5 


72D 
70-9 


2(112-9 
2002-4 


13536 
14531 


67-2 
725 


I  take  the  figures  for  1893 — the  last  year  in  which  attendance  was 
not  compulsory — and  for  1896  from  the  report  furnished  by  my  pre- 
decessor in  1897.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  National  schools  has  positively 
declined,  and  is  declining,  although  the  population  of  Ballymena  is 
increasing  every  year,  many  new  dwellinghouses  having  been  built 
during  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  here.  I  am  imable  to 
offer  any  plausible  explanation  of  this  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  to  number  on  rolls  seems  to  have  now  settled 
down  stationary  at  a  little  over  seventy — ^a  number  which,  though  it 
compares  favourably  with  country  districts,  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
eminently  unsatisfactory. 

As,  however,  many  of  the  schools  included  in  these  returns  have 
half-time  pupils  in  attendance,  who  attend  only  on  alternate  days, 
the  percentage  given  does  not  accurately  express  the  ratio  of  actual 
to  possible  attenciances.     I  have,   therefore,   examined  the  returns 
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from  two  groups  of  schools,  Harry ville  M.  (1)  d^  F.  (2)  (Lame-street),  R«portioii 
and  Ballymena  M.  <fe  F.  (Cushendall-road),  where  there  are  no  half-  ^ll^  "^ 
time  pupils,  one  group  under  Presbyterian,  and  the  other  under  B.C.  EduMttiiiL 
management,     l^ese  schools  are  dficiently  conducted,  and  afford  a  ^^  j~^ 
sound  education  to  the  pupils  in  attendance,  and  should  therefore  be  Bonaparte^ 
well  attended.     The  returns  for  the  last  two  Results  periods,  ending  ^iSirlcf'^'^ 
31.10.1898,  and  31.10.1899,  are  as  follows: —  Jmpeetor, 

BAUyinmui. 


Average 
onBoUB. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Peroentage  of  actnal 
to  xxMsible  attendanoes. 

1888.         ...          . 
180^         ...          . 

8857 

601-9 
482^ 

74-1 
72-5 

I  maintain  that  these  figures  are  highly  unsatisfactory.  Their  plaia 
signification  is  that  in  these  schools,  which  are  conducted  by  zealous 
and  efficient  teachers,  on  every  day  of  the  year,  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  pupils  who  ought  to  be  present  are,  in  point  oi  fact, 
absent.  In  the  Harryville  schools,  I  made  a  visit  one  day  last  May, 
when  the  climatic  conditions  were  in  every  way  favourable  to  school 
attendance,  and  found  that,  of  over  500  pupils  on  the  rolls,  more 
than  120  were  not  in  attendance.  And  this  is  a  typical  case.  Where 
were  these  120  pupils  f  And  how  is  it  that  in  a  small  place  like 
Ballymena,  a  little  army  of  120  boys  and  girls  can  be  absent  from  ono 
single  group  of  schools,  without  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Com- 
mittee being  able  to  effect  any  improvement!  I  recently  visited 
schools  in  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France,  and  carefully  looked  into 
the  figures  of  average  attendance,  and  in  no  case  did  I  find  that  less 
than  90  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  rolls  of  the  school  were  in  actual 
daily  attendance.  When  after  six  years'  trial  a  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Committee  can  effect  no  greater  results  than  those  referred  to, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  high  time  that  a  searching  inquiry 
should  be  directed  into  the  working  of  the  Act  with  a  view  to  its 
thorough  amendment.  I  could,  no  doubt,  indicate  here  the  points  :n 
which  the  Act  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly  defective,  but  I  must  defer, 
through  want  of  time  and  space,  these  remarks  to  another  occasion. 

As  regards  the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  Effieienej 
excellent  schools  is  very  small,  perhaps  eight  or  ten ;  forty  may  be  of  «cbooU. 
r^;arded  as  good  or  very  satisfactory,  sixty  fair,  and  about  forty  as 
unsatisfactory  in  varying  degrees.  Those  in  tiie  last  category  ar^ 
chiefly  small  schools  under  teachers  with  little  aptitude  for  their 
profession,  and  who  display  a  small  amount  of  interest  in  their  work. 
Some  are  under  elderly  teachers,  who  were  never  trained,  and  had 
never  much  capacity  nor  energy  for  the  situation.  The  last  are, 
naturally,  being  gradually  eliminated. 

The  classification  of  the  teachers  of  the  district  is  rather  high.  Clauifita- 
Of  150  principals  and  59  assistants,  55  are  in  the  First  Class,  of  f^^^ 
whom  22  are  in  first  division.  Very  few,  comparatively,  are  in  Third 
Class  and  these  are  mostly  assistants.  More  than  one-half  have 
been 'trained  in  a  recognised  Training  Coll^pe.  The  effects  of  the 
training  course  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  appear  to  vary  very 
much  with  his  individual  capacity.  If  the  Queen's  Scholar  has  a 
taste  and  inclination  for  teaching,  the  training  course  undoubtedly 
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Rmrto  on  improves  his  powers  very  much,  by  showing  him  the  best  manner  in 

National     which  to  employ  the  abUities  that  he  possesses;  but,  if  he  has  little 

Education,   natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  the  results  of  a  training  course  are 

JTr.Tl^.     sc^uxely  apparent.     Unfortunately,  the  training  colleges  seem  httle 

Bonaparte-  suited  for  weeding  out  unsuitable  men — 95  per  cent,  of  those  who 

DUMct     '  enter  them  come  out  after  a  successful  course,  the  majority  even 

Jntpeetor.     "  ^th  special  distinction  " ;  this  appears  to  me  to  show  that  a  great 

Bnllymi.n.  number  of  persons  that  are  unfit  for  the  teaching  profession  pass 

successfully  through  these  institutions,  for  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 

impossible  that  95  per  cent,  of  any  given  number  of  persons  selected 

by  competitive  examination  on  purely  Uterary  subjects  can  aU  be 

turned  into  efficient  teachers.     I  remarked  in  the  French  Normal 

Colleges   that   very    little   more   than    half    of   those   that   entered 

succeed  in  gaining  successful  certificates  for  teaching. 

T^Runing.  tjx^q  chief  effects  of  the  training  are  noticeable  in  improved  methods 
of  order  and  discipline,  and  of  school  organization,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  methods  of  imparting  class  instruction.  The  moulding  of 
the  teacher's  character,  which  tells  so  strongly  on  the  value  of  the 
training  and  instruction  he  imparts,  seems,  unfortunately,  less  devel- 
oped in  the  trainuiig  college.  Habits  of  perseverance  in  work,  and 
steady  effort,  punctuality  and  integrity  in  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  position — ^these  qualities,  priceless  beyond  any 
merely  literary  qualifications  for  the  training  of  the  young — ^are,  in 
my  opinion,  better  acquired  during  a  five  years'  monitorial  couriw 
under  a  really  efficient  teacher,  than  by  any  sojourn  in  a  training 
college.  The  example,  as  well  as  the  precept,  of  a  successful  teadier 
at  home  in  his  own  school  has  a  far  greater  effect  on  a  yoimg  monitor 
than  the  company  at  Dublin  of  a  hundred  yoimg  men  of  his  own  age 
and  of  varying  abilities  and  dispositions,  and  to  a  successful  monitor 
in  a  school  of  the  kind  indicated  I  would  always  pr^er  to  lo(^,  rather 
than  to  a  person  who  had  merely  had  a  two  years'  training  course, 
without  previous  teaching  experience. 

TcMban.  The  teachers  of  this  district  are,  as  a  rule,  diligent  and  attentive  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  highly  respectable  and  of  excellent 
moral  character,  and  anxious  for  Uie  success  of  their  pupils.  I 
believe  that  in  these  qualities  they  would  probably  compare  mott 
favourably  with  the  teachers  of  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  But, 
having  willingly  borne  my  testimony  so  far  to  their  merits,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  they  do  not 
possess  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  professional  knowledge,  and  In 
this  respect  seem  to  fall  short  of  American  and  Continental  primary 
teachers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  very  few  of  them  endeavour 
to  keep  abreast  of  educational  research  by  the  reading  of  works 
on  professional  subjects,  and  at  their  frequent  re-unions,  they  appear 
to  devote  small  attention  to  raising  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession by  making  themselves  better  educators,  and  therefore  more 
worthy  of  the  higher  emoluments  to  which  they  so  frequently  lay 
claim.  I  have  often  thought  that  yearly  or  half-yearly  conferences 
of  teachers  under  official  recognition  for  the  discussion  of  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  &c.,  would  tend  to  prevent  so  many  of  the  older 
teachers  stagnating  in  their  knowledge  of  their  profession.  This  low 
standard  of  knowledge  is  further  signalised  by  the  fact  which  I  have 
so  frequently  noticed  that  so  many  important  directions  for  school- 
teaphing,  given  in  a  book  so  familiar  to  Irish  teachers  as  Joyce's 
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Handbcxdc,  are  qmte  disregarded  and  overlooked.    I  wfll  cite  two  or  R«p»<i»  oii 
three  instances  at  random,  e.g.,  the  first  lessons  in  Geography  should  ^l^^^ 
deal   with    a   plan   of   the   schoolroom,    townland,    village,    ice.,   to  EduaidoB. 
thoroughly  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  meaning  of  a  map — this  is  ^y.^~jf 
seldom  or  never  done.     Another  case :    Joyce,   in   the  chapter   on  Bonaparte^ 
Arithmetic,  gives  a  very  excellent  plan  for  exercising  the  children  in  pfuri'f'^'' 
the  addition  tables,  by  writing  numbers  on  a  tablet,  and  then  making  ifupeeUfr. 
the  pupils  add  a  constant  figure  to  each  in  turn.     Now,  though  the  BdlymviiA. 
teaching  (A  the  addition   table  is  unsatisfactory  in  a  great  many 
schools,  I  never  met  a  case  where  this  plan  was  adopted,  except  whera 
I  had  myself  urged  the  teacher  to  try  it.     These  two  cases  will 
suffice;   many  others  could  easily  be  supplied.     There  is,  I  fear,  a 
tendency  among  teachers  to  consider  that  the  day's  work  has  been 
done  when  the  schoolroom  door  has  been  locked  at  3  or  4  o'clock, 
although  the  next  da/s  teaching  should  require  thought  and  prepara- 
tion, and  this  lack  of  preparation  is,  without  doubt,  responsible  for  so 
much  ineffective  teaching. 

The  general  training  of  the  pupils'  varies  very  much  with  the 
school.  Under  trained  and  efficient  teachers,  it  is  generally  good; 
in  poor  schoc^  it  is  very  bad,  and,  I  think,  the  character  of  a  child 
positively  deteriorates  in  such  a  school,  because  it  acquires  there  habits 
of  untidiness  and  of  want  of  <»xler  and  punctuality.  In  such  schools 
as  these^  discipline  is  unsatisfactory,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  pupils 
in  the  desks  or  at  draft  circles  is  rarely  seen,  and  movements  of  pupils 
by  marching  are  either  unknown  or  carried  out  in  a  disorderly  way. 
In  nearly  aJl  schools  the  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
children  get  insufficient  attention — ^uncombed  locks  and  slovenly  dress- 
ing go  unrebuked,  and,  in  justice  to  the  teacher,  I  should  say  that  it 
would  only  be  by  a  great  deal  of  tact  that  he  could  safely  interfere 
in  these  matters,  as  parents  take  such  admonitions  on  the  teacher^s 
part  often  as  an  insult  to  themselves.  A  friendly  hint  here  and 
there,  and  an  observance  of  greater  neatness  in  the  keeping  of  the 
schoolroom  would,  however,  have  a  substantial  effect,  and  are  measures 
within  the  reach  of  all  teachers. 

I  think  there  is  a  gradual  and  steady  improvement  in  the  general  (^enenl 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  pupils,  and  I  believe  that  the  enforced  oTpuISI!** 
teaching  of  explanation  of  the  Reading  lessons  has  had  a  great  ^ect 
in  this  direction.  If  an  analogous  change  in  the  Programme  in 
Arithmetic  in  the  junior  classes  were  ordered,  so  as  to  make  it  less 
mechanical  by  the  introduction  of  easy  problems  bearing  on  the  four 
rules,  I  beheve  it  would  go  far  to  rescue  our  school  work  from  the 
charge  of  want  of  intelligence.  An  examination,  individual  or  other- 
wise, cannot  very  well  test  the  intelligence,  when  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge is  not  required  by  the  Programme;  and  it  would  be  well  to 
recognize  that  the  Programme  is  to  blame  in  this  respect,  and  not  the 
system  of  examination.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  the  system 
0^  luinual  individual  examination  of  pupils  is  of  great  efficacy  in 
the  schools  of  this  district,  and  I  earnestly  deprecate,  as  emphatically 
as  I  can,  any  immediate  abandonment  of  individual  examination. 
I  do  not  think  that  payment  of  teachers  for  each  individual  pass  is  a 
good  plan,  but  I  hold  strong  convictions,  strengthened  still  more  by  my 
experience  of  Continental  schools,  as  to  the  necessity,  in  the  interests 
of  the  pupils,  of  annual  individual  examinations.  I  may  quote  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  probably  the  greatest  hving  authority  on  English  prir 
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Reports  00  mary  education,  on  this  point.     In  his  evidence  before  the  Manual 
NiitioDid  ***  Commission,  March,  1897,  he  said*  : — "  Individual  examination  for  its 
EdaeatioD.  own  Sake  and  for  the  children's  sake  is  not  a  grievance  but  a  privilege. 
^^  ~^     It  is  the  only  real  safeguard  for  accurate  teaching,  and  it  is  the  onl j 
Bonaparie-  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  avoid  slovenly  teaching  and  slovenly  inspection. 
Siftric?*^"'      •     •     •     ^®  objections  to  individual  examination  have,  unfortii- 
Inspector,     nately,  been  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  payment  by  results.     .     .     . 
Bmllymen*.  The  old  (Results)  system  was  given  up  (in  England)  because  it  was 
associated  with  a  bad  method  of  paying  the  grant,  but  as  far  as  its 
educational  use  was  concerned,  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  that 
the  individual   examination  has  been   so  much   discouraged,   and   I 
don't  think  that,  in  the  long  run,  schools  will  be  so  well  estimated  by 
the  mere  general  impression  even  of  the  most  intelUgent  inspector  as 
they  were  when,  as  part  of  his  report,  he  recorded  the  results  of 
individual  examinations."     In  addition,  I  may  add  that  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  insufficiency  of  even  lengthy  visits  of  inspection  as  a 
satisfactory  test  of  the  usefulness  of  a  school  and  of  the  abilities  of  a 
teacher. 
Genend  Turning  now  to  the  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  I  find  that 

proiicwncy.  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  "in  connection  with  this  is  the  smallness 
of  the  numbers  present  in  the  senior  classes  in  comparison  with  the 
junior  classes.  There  is  especially  in  every  school  a  great  number  of 
very  young  children  in  the  infants'  class.  This  is  due  to  the  proximity 
of  the  schools  to  the  people's  houses,  which  allows  the  little  ones  to 
go  to  school  at  a  very  early  age;  and  as  there  is  no  work  at  home  in 
which  these  young  children  can  take  part,  they  attend  far  more 
regularly  than  the  older  ones.  The  Residing  and  Spelling  learnt  by 
the  infants  are  usually  known  satisfactorily,  but  I  am  not  so  satisfied 
as  to  the  general  training  of  these  children.  There  is  no  fault  more 
common  in  small  schools  than  to  find  infants  unoccupied,  and  sitting 
idle  a  great  part  of  the  day.  The  compulsory  introduction  of  Infants' 
exercises  has  done  something  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  half-an- 
hom:  daily  being  now  set  down  for  this  subject  on '  all  time-tables, 
but  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  enforced  idleness  among  these 
Infants,  which  must  be  injurious  to  their  intellectual  advancement. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  no  school  should  be  allowed  to  receive  children 
^  under  5  years  of  age,  unless  there  is  a  qualified  teacher  for  Kinder- 

garten training  and  suitable  appUances. 
iD&nti.  The  exercises  for  Infants  generally  taken  up  are — ^Use  of  the  Ball- 

frame,  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  Conversational  Lessons  with 
pictmres,  and  Elementary  Drawing.  The  Conversational  Lessons  are 
extremely  useful,  but  too  few  of  them  are  given.  They  should,  I 
think,  be  extended  to  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Classes,  and  made 
the  medium  for  conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  of 
Physics  and  of  Agriculture.  The  chief  defect  that  I  noticed  about  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  given  by  the  teachers  is  a  want  of  original 
treatment,  a  tendency  to  keep  the  lesson  within  certain  mechanical 
lines.  I  must  say  that  from  time  to  time  I  have  been  gratified  by 
the  manner  in  which  country  teachers  have  given  these  lessons. 
Readii  g.  The  pupils  of  this  part  of  Ulster  seem  to  find  considerable  diffi- 

culty in  Reading  with  fluency  and  distinctness,  more  especially  in  the 
vicinity  o'  Ballymena.  Defects  in  pronunciation  and  articulation  are 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  teachers,   nor  do  they  read   a 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Commisuon  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instrnction  in  Ireland 
Q.  6U31. 
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model  sentence  for  them  often  enough.     Explanation,  as  mentioned  R«portaoB 
above,  is  improving,  and  is  now  disregarded  only  in  the  inferior  J*^^^  ^ 
schools.     Most  of  the  new  Readers  seem  to  contain  too  little  solid  Edooation. 
matter,  and  to  have  erred  in  the  direction  of  being  too  light  for  .-  — 
school  reading  purposes.     I  advise  teachers  to  keep  the  old  Readers  B^maparu- 
for  class  purposes,  but  to  have  sets  of  the  new  Readers  in  their  ^SSlu'^* 
possession,  and  lend  them  to  the  pupils  for  home  reading.     In  this  inspeeUr. 
way,  I  think,  a  taste  for  reading  might  be  stimulated  in  the  pupils,  BttllymMft 
and  a  kind  of  school  library  formed — one  of  the  chief  wants  of  our 
National  schools. 

Writing  is  moderately  well  taught,  rather,  however,  by  continual  Wtiting. 
practice  at  the  head-line  copies  than  by  actual  instruction  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.     In  few  schools  is  excellent  writing  seen. 

Letter-writing  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  schools,  but  I  notice  an 
improvement  in  this  branch.  In  general,  punctuation,  grammatical 
expression,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters  are  not  sufficiently  attended 
to.  All  lands  of  local  colloquialisms  are  allowed  by  most  teachers, 
and  care  is  not  taken  to  correct  these.  There  are  a  few  prevalent 
in  every  district,  and  I  think  that  in  eveory  school  the  teacher  should 
write  them  all  with  their  corrections,  on  a  large  tablet  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  school,  and  draw  the  pupils*  attention  to  them  whenever  these 
common  errors  are  used ;  in  this  way — "  I  have  went "  for  "  I  have 
gone,"  and  "  they  seen  "  for  "  they  saw,"  would  soon  be  things  of  the 
past. 

Great  pains  are  taken  with  Arithmetic  by  teachers  and  pupils,  Aridimetie. 
especially  in  the  senior  classes.  The  too  frequent  use  of  test<»rds, 
and  inadequate  use  of  blackboard,  are  the  chief  defects  in  the 
methods  adopted,  but  on  the  whole,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the 
Programme,  good  results  are  shown  in  the  subject.  The  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  tests  now  given  necessitates  an  inordinate  time 
(always  one,  and  sometimes  one  and  a  half  hours  daily)  being  spent 
on  the  subject.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  time  might  be  more 
usefully  spent  on  Elementary  Science,  of  which  National  school  pupils 
know  nothing. 

In  the  jimior  classes,  especially  First  and  Second,  I  have  foimd 
in  many  schools  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  Tables  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  and  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  the  Results 
Examinations  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  pupils  to  work  their  sums 
in  addition  and  subtraction  by  the  Tables.  Several  teachers  appear 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  simi  of  two  numbers  may  be  arrived  at  in 
two  ways,  either  (1)  by  counting  each  unit,  one  by  one,  until  you 
arrive  at  the  number  required,  or  (2)  by  remembering  the  sum 
through  the  association  of  the  two  numbers  of  which  it  is  formed  with 
the  third  number  which  expresses  their  sum.  For  the  purposes  of 
working  sums  by  the  second  method,  which  is  so  much  shorter  than 
the  first,  children  are  taught  the  Addition  Table.  Now,  this  second 
method,  which  is  the  only  one  entitled  to  the  term  addition,  is  what 
is  required  from  the  children,  but  many  teachers  aflPect  to  consider 
that  the  first  method  is  sufficient.  The  child,  accordingly,  if  he  has 
to  add  7  and  9,  proceeds  to  rehearse  over  to  himself  "  7  and  1  are  8,*' 
"  7  and  2  are  9,"  <fec.,  until  he  comes  to  "  7  and  9  are  16  " — ^a  process 
which  is  not  addition  at  all.  Expostulation  about  this  fault  has 
caused  me  endless  trouble. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
classes  up  to  Third,  inclusive,  our  Programme  only  requires  a  mere 
mechanical  working  of  the  Four  Rules ;  the  result  is  that  pupils,  when 
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certain  numbers  are  set  down  for  them,  and  they  hear  tlie  magic 
word  "  Multiply  "  or  "  Divide,"  go  through  certain  mysterious  evolu- 
tions with  the  figures,  and  bring  out  another  set  of  figures,  which,  if 
their  evolutions' have  been  correctly  done,  they  see  to  give  satisfaction 
by  the  pleased  expression  of  the  Examiner,  who  marks  them  what 
he  calls  "  Right."  But  what  has  exactly  been  done  by  these  evolu- 
tions, or  how  they  may  be  applied  to  any  practical  use,  is  not  taught, 
nor  may  Inspectors  look  for  such  knowledge,  as  it  is  not  specified  in 
the  Programme.  The  relative  values  of  numbers  are  not  understood 
by  the  children.  I  frequently  ask  the  pupils  of  First  Class  to  set 
down  three  or  four  numbers  such  as  420,  380,  902,  &c.,  and  tell  me 
which  one  they  believe  to  be  the  largest.  The  answers  I  get  are 
sometimes  ludicrous.  An  exercise  of  the  same  kind  that  never  fails 
to  puzzle  a  First  Class  is  to  ask  the  pupils  to  ¥n:ite  down  the  largest 
number  that  can  be  made  with  three  digits — extremely  few  hit  <»i  999. 
These  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  real  signification  of  numbers  is 
seldom  explained,  which,  of  course,  leads  to  a  want  of  intelligence  in 
the  answering  and  in  the  pupils,  and  I  think  I  have  conclusively 
shown  that  these  faults,  which  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  system 
of  examination,  are  directly  due  to  the  defective  character  c^  the 
Programme. 

The  teaching  of  Spelling  I  find  generally  satisfactory — ^it  is  weakest 
in  Third  Class.  Where  the  subject  is  bad,  it  is  due  to.  the  absence  of 
proper  supervision  of  the  dictation  and  transcription  exercises.  These 
transcription  exercises  are  frequently  carelessly  written,  full  stops 
and  capital  letters  being  often  ignored  in  them. 

Grammar  is  probably  the  least  satisfactory  subject,  demanding,  as 
it  does,  the  greatest  exercise  of  the  intelligence.  In  the  good  schools 
of  the  district  it  is  well  taught.  Where  the  parsing  exercises  are 
bad,  I  generally  find  that  a  want  of  method  has  characterized  the 
teaching,  not  enough  oral  instruction  with  the  blackboard  is  given, 
and  the  sentences  set  for  exercises  to  the  pupils  are  not  graded  as  to 
difficulty. 

Geography — or  rather  Topography — is  rather  well  taught  in  the 
majority  of  schools.  The  cardinal  points  are  not  well  known  i^i  Third 
Class.  I  think  a  common  fault  is  that  the  pupils  are  not  shown  how 
to  use  a  map  for  themselves,  e.g.,  how  to  find  a  place  of  which  the 
latitude  and  longitude  are  given,  &c.  Physical  and  Commercial 
Geography  get  too  small  a  place  in  our  Programme. 

In  Agriculture,  little  real  teaching  is  done.  The  pupils  study  the 
text-book,  sometimes  quite  unaided,  sometimes  by  reading  it  aloud 
with  the  teacher,  and  the  latter  "  hears "  them.  In  this  way  the 
efficient  teacher  gets  them  to  leam  the  text-book,  the  inefficient  fails. 
But  of  expounding,  of  bringing  the  facts  to  the  pupils'  knowledge  by 
skilful  questioning  and  by  making  -  use  of  objects  or  of  suitable 
pictures,  there  is  none.  Nor  is  this  the  teacher's  fault.  There  is  no 
text-book  on  Methods  of  Teaching  on  the  Board's  list  that  gives  a 
solitary  hint  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  Agriculture.  Consequently, 
the  teacher  has  to  devise  his  own  method  of  getting  it  known  by  the 
pupils,  and  if  the  results  are  not  all  that  is  expected  he  should  not 
be  blamed.  For  myself,  I  hold  that  it  should  always  be  taught 
orally  by  object  lessons,  and  in  large  schools  by  the  aid  of  simple 
experiments.  The  teacher' should  never  give  a  lesson  on  a  crop  or 
vegetable  without  having  either  a  specimen  of  the  plant,  or  a  good 
coloured  picture  of  it  before  the  class.  Lessons  on  the  common 
crops  might  be  started  in  Third  or  even  Second  Class,  if  charts  wgc^ 
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used.     A  Second  Class  could  easily  learn  a  few  facts  about  a  dozen  Rei-ortoon 
of  tiiie  pxincipal  crops  or  vegetables  in  a  couple  of  weekly  object  j^'^Uoma^ 
lessons,  and  this  knowledge  would  pave  the  way  for  a  more  precise  EducatloB, 
acquaintance  with  these  crops  at  a  later   stage.     A  few   teachers  ^  —j^ 
have,  at  my  earnest  exhortation,  procured  coloured  pictures  of  crops  Bonaimru- 
and  vegetables,*  but  it  is  very  hanl  to  wean  these  teachers  from  the  ^S^ia'^ 
old  system  of  ''  hearing  "  the  boys  out  of  the  book,  and  doing  nothing  ifuptcior. 
else.     The  facts  of  Elementary  Science  could  be  taught  on  the  same  BftUynMaa. 
plan,   as  I  have   shghtly   indicated   above.     That  the  teaching   of 
Agriculture  in  National  schools  has  had  little  effect  on  the  farming 
of  the  country  need  cause  no  surprise.     In  the  first  place,  as  far  as 
this  district  is  concerned,  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  boys  of  the 
country  learn  it  at  all,  as  they  leave  school  too  early,  and  when 
they  do  stay  at  school,  attend  very  irregularly;    besides,   a  great 
number  of  small  countiy  schools  are  under  mistresses,  who  do  not 
teach  the  subject.     In  the  second  place,  I  believe  that  instruction 
addressed  to  AdulU  is  the  only  thing  that  will  really  have  much 
effect,  and  it  is  a  pity  there  is  so  little  of  such  instruction  in  this 
country.     I  think  the  present  teaching  of  Agriculture  is  of  some  use, 
but  not  commensurate  with  the  money  spent  on  it.     It  has  this  good 
point,  at  any  rate,  that  it  supplies  a  second  Reading  book  to  the 
boys  of  the  senior  classes,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  done  some  good  in 
this  directicm.     There  are  no  school  gardens  in  this  district. 

The  results  produced  in  Needlework  are  in  general  fair,  but  unsatis-  N«edl«- 
factory  considering  the  very  large  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  ^©fk, 
subject.  I  think  three  hours  a  week  would  be  quite  enough  time 
for  it.  In  general  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  actual  instruction,  but  rather  to  practice,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  sewing  without  thimbles  a  feature  of  the  lesson.  The 
individual  system  of  iastruction  is  always  employed — the  classes  are 
too  small  for  the  collective  system  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  the 
teachers  do  not,  moreover,  know  this  system;  as  in  the  case  of 
Agriculture,  there  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  text-books  of  Method  on 
the  Board's  list,  and  few  teachers  see  other  works.  As  for  the  work- 
mistresses,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  them  to  know  it,  as 
they  are  quite  innocent  of  all  methods  of  teaching.  These  industrial 
teachers  are,  however,  very  attentive  to  their  work,  and,  as  a 
rule,  their  pupils  sew  fairly  well.  Darning  seems  to  be  rather 
neglected  in  this  district,  but  is  reviving.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
darning  of  socks  and  the  mending  of  the  children's  garments  have 
so  little  place  in  the  needlework  instruction. 

There  are  in  general  few  extra  subjects  taught  in  this  district,  as 
the  senior  pupils  are  few,  and,  in  the  country,  attend  irregularly. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  forty-eight  schools,  nearly  one-third  of  all  Dnwinip. 
in  the  district,  and  the  subject  is  making  gratifying  progress.  The 
results  are  excellent  in  three  or  four  schools — especially  Ramoan  F., 
Ballycastle — very  fair  in  over  half,  and  middling  or  poor  in  the  rest. 
Where  the  subject  is  bad,  it  is  because  the  teacher  does  not  know 
how  to  teach  it.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  and  of  well-contrived 
charts — such  as  Vere  Foster's  "Programme"  series — ^is  becoming 
more  general,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  more  satisfactory 
results  obtained.  Managers  now  expect  certificates  of  Drawing  and 
fiitiging  when  appointing  teachers. 

Eighteen    schools  teach   Singing,   and   since   I   commenced   this  Siaging, 
report,  two  more  have  been  added  to  the  number.     The  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
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R«porto  on  system   is    now    generally    adopted,    having    long    ago    proved    iU 

NatioM?  **  superiority  to  Hufiah  for  school  purposes. 

Education.       Algebra  is  taught  in  fourteen  schools,  Geometry  and  MemuratUm 

Mr,  A.  N,  in  eight,  Book-keeping  in  fourteen. 

Wyse,M,A^  Botany  is  now  taught  in  Broughshane  Female  N.S.,  and  with 
^J^^  very  successful  results.  The  teaching  is  practical  from  the  beginning, 
Balljinena  *^^  ®*^^  pupil  has  a  copybook  in  which  the  actual  parts  of  the  flower, 
—  leaves,  &c.,  are  gummed,  with  the  inscription  at  the  side.  It  is  at 
^^^™.  once  a  training  in  science,  observation,  and  neatness,  and  the  pupils 
i»uc  es.     ^j^^  ^  ^een  interest  in  the  work. 

Kinde^  Of  the  six  Infant  schools,  five  now  have  Kindergarten  classes. 

garten.  The  classes  are  well  conducted  in  each  case,  and  in  Elementary 
Drawing  the  proficiency  is  good.  The  exercises  with  the  Gifts  axe 
carried  on  in  too  mechanical  a  manner — the  teachers  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  enter  sufficiently  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  The  subject  in 
the  case  of  children  under  7  years  is  eminently  one  in  which  individual 
passes  should  be  aboUshed,  and  a  grant,  depending  on  inspection  of 
the  instruction,  should  be  substituted.  Certain  portions  of  the  train- 
ing could  be  carried  on  in  all  National  schools,  such  as  Elementary 
Drawing,  and  several  of  the  "  occupations.''  In  Guy's  Infant  NationaJ 
School,  by  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  a  commencement  of 
Manual  Training  has  been  tried  in  the  Third  Class,  in  the  form  of 
Cardboard  Work,  The  results  are  promising.  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  programme  of  the  kind,  gradually  extending  to  Woodwork^  should 
not  be  allowed  in  any  school  where  a  separate  room  can  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  and  a  qualified  teacher  found  to  carry  it  on.  I  think 
Manual  Training  is  a  crying  need  in  a  manufacturing  town  like 
Ballymena. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  would  say  that,  though  National  educaticm 
has  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  apathy  of  the  people,  and  its 
results — early  leaving  and  irregularity  of  attendance — ^there  is  a 
gradual  though  slow  improvement,  both  in  the  capacities  of  the 
teachers  and  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  I  anticipate  that,  if 
what  is  good  in  our  present  system  is  carefully  and  gradually 
extended  and  developed,  a  great  amelioration  of  the  education  of  the 
country  may  be  seen  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  N.  Bonapabte-Wtse, 

District  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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General  Report  upon  the  Belfast,  South,  District  by  lUportoon 

Mr.  W.  Pedlow,  b.a.,  District  Inspector.  vti^""^ 

EducatioB. 

Belfast,  January,  1900.      ur/w' 

Gentlemen, — ^In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  beg  to  submit  to  bjl,,  * 
vou  a  General  Beport  on  the  state  of  National  education  in  this  dis-  ^S^. 
trict.  Belfitft 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  rep<»t,  the  boimdaries  have  remained       — - 
unchanged,  and  the  number  of  schools  has  slightly  diminished,  owing 
to  the  closing  of  two,  and  the  amalgamation  of  a  male  and  a  femaJe 
school  into  a  mixed  school. 

Except  in  the  suburbs  of  Belfast,  the  district  is  well  supplied  with  g^j,^^i 
school-houses,    most    of    them    good    buildings.     In    the    country  aceommo- 
many  schools  are  not  well  supplied  with  pupils,  and  this  remark  <^*»on» 
applies    also    to    what    may    be    called    the    heart    of    the    city. 
The  depletion  of  the  country  through  the  attraction  of  high  wages 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  city  has  resulted  in  the  almost  entire 
extinction  of  farm  labourers,  and  has  reduced  once  thriving  rural 
schools  into  a  state  of  struggling  for  existence.     The  multiplication  of 
schools  to  satisfy  denominational  requirements,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
true  interests  of  education.     In  Belfast  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
wards  has  been  made  by  the  city  council,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
a  more  sectarian  division  of  the  population.     I  cap  account  for  the 
closing  of  one  school  throu^  denominational  changes  of  residents, 
and  the  reduction  of  attendance  in  others  may  to  some  extent  be 
similarly  accounted  for.     The  working  classes  are  restless,  change 
their  houses  frequently  as  they  prosper  or  meet  with  adversity.     They 
migrate  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  adapt  their  place  of  residence 
to  their  reduced  or  improved  circiunstances.     It  is  thus  difficult  for 
the  teacher  who  has  many  admissions  within  the  year  from  all  parts 
of  the  city,  to  meet  that  uniformity  of  standard  which  the  Results 
system  exacts.     He  tries  to  do  so,  and  wastes  his  energy  on  backward 
children,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  clever  or  well  prepared. 
Reports  have  been  circulated  that  Belfast  is  not  properly  supplied 
with  schools.     I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  district.     It  is  well 
supplied  with  school-houses,  but  not  with  playgrounds.     The  accom- 
modation is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  attendance,  but  it  is  not 
fuUy  utilized.     There  is  practically  no  mixture  of  Roman  Catholic 
with  Protestant,  or  vice  versa.     Decline  in  attendance  near  the  centre  D^j^e  in 
of  the  city  is  also  partly  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  business  attendai  ce 
premises.     I  shall  point  out  some  schools  in  which  decline  has  taken  ^^  ponioua 
place.     In  1878  the  average  attendance  at  Brown-street  Schools  was  ®  ^'^•*'*^)- 
395,  in  1898  it  was  268.     In  1878  the  attendance  at  Townsend-street 
Schools  was  263,  and  in  1898  it  was  119  -9.     These  schools  are  under 
Presbyterian   management.     The    St.    Mary's    Schools,    Bank-street, 
under  R.C.  management,  had  an  attendance  of  375  in  1878,  and 
239  •  9  in  1898.     The  St.  Stephen's  National  School  was  opened  in 
1890.     The  attendance  in  1892  was  150,  and  in  1895  it  rose  to  178  •  9. 
This  school  has  now  been  divided  into  two,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  two  added  together  was  only  132-9  in  1898.     The  total 
average  attendance  at  the  schools  to  which  I  have  referred  was  760  •  7 
in  1898 ;  and  they  accommodate,  allowing  eight  square  feet  for  each 
pupil,  1,976  children.     In  the  suburbs  the  attendance  is  rapidly  in-  IncwMe  of 
creasing,  and  new  schools  must,  i^  the  near  future,  be  erected.     A  ^Jn^,. 
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large  vested  school-house  is  to  be  built  near  the  Cooke  Memorial 
Church,  Ormeau  Road,  to  accommodate  over  600  children.  Two 
large  vested  school-houses  have  recently  been  built  at  Malone,  Bal- 
moral, and  Ormeau  Road,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  other 
schools  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  will  shortly  be  opened.  At  Dun- 
murray  an  excellent  vested  school-house  was  this  year  completed. 
There  are  two  bad  school-houses  in  my  district — Saint  Brigid's  and 
May-street.  The  attendance  at  the  former  is  to  be  reduced,  and  an 
application  for  aid  to  build  a  vested  school-house  to  replace  the  latter 
is  now  before  the  Board.  The  Belfast  pubhc  contribute  lib^ally  to 
all  meritorious  objects,  and  they  have  done  so  for  the  promotion  of 
education.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  ntmiber  of  good  non- 
vested  schools  attached  to  congregations,  by  the  fact  that  the  Unicm 
is  contributory,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Compulsory  Education  Act 
was  taken  up  from  its  very  inception  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  carried 
out  at  considerable  expense  to  the  ratepayers.  I  cannot,  however, 
say  that  the  citizens  of  Belfast  take  a  sufficient  interest  in  National 
education.  They  give  money  certainly  towards  school  buildings  when 
required,  and  perhaps  consider  it  less  valuable  than  their  time.  I 
regret  to  state  that  lay  managers  visit  the  schools  very  seldom,  and 
consequently  know  too  little  about  primary  education.  They  give 
little  impetus  to  the  teachers,  and  little  encouragement  to  the  children 
to  remain  at  school.  Some  clerical  managers  exercise  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  children,  give  the  schools  a  healthy  tone, 
teach  by  their  suggestions  good  manners,  and  exercise  supervision 
generally;  the  visits  of  others  are,  I  am  afraid,  of  Uttle  practical 
utility.  The  friendly  co-operation  of  managers  with  teachers,  in- 
spectors, and  the  Board  is  almost  always  productive  of  good,  and  this 
co-operation  should  be  aimed  at  and  fostered.  The  good,  although 
perhaps  strict  manager  is,  in  the  end,  the  teacher's  best  friend,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  is  also  the  children's  best  friend. 

In  a  previous  report  I  referred  to  the  small  number  of  pupils  in 
senior  classes  in  Belfast,  and  I  have  given  the  matter  some  thought 
since.  The  excellent  teacher  without  managerial  aid  can,  by  his 
profitable  instruction,  good  method,  firm  and  kind  demeanour,  by 
advice  in  season,  and  by  his  frequent  commimications  with  parents, 
induce  a  large  percentage  of  his  pupils  to  continue  at  school  until 
they  pass  in  Sixth  class.  The  teachers  whom  I  class  as  good  lose 
most  of  their  pupils  in  First  or  Second  stages  of  Fifth  class,  and  the 
middling  teacher  rarely  has  a  Sixth  class  at  all. 

The  teachers  themselves  could  do  much  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
education  by  interviews  with  parents,  and  giving  them  informaticm 
about  their  children,  not  by  means  of  judgment  cards  or  written 
reports,  but  by  friendly  conversations.  The  parents  are  visited  too 
little  by  teachers,  and  visited  chiefly  to  ascertain  causes  of  absence. 

I  have  in  my  district  two  large  schools  in  the  same  building  under 
excellent  teachers,  and  two  other  schools  near  to  them,  attended  by 
the  very  same  class  of  children,  imder  a  good  and  a  middling  teacher. 
In  1899,  at  the  two  former  schools,  525  pupils  were  examined,  thirty 
were  in  Sixth  class,  and  the  individual  examinations  in  extra  branches 
numbered  346;  at  the  two  latter  schools  441  were  examined,  and 
eight  were  in  Sixth  class.  The  number  examined  in  extra  branches 
was  213.  The  teachers  were  all  in  the  First  division  of  First  class, 
and  there  is  little  difference  in  their  incomes.  This  suggests  the 
desirability  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  payments;  a  change  in  the 
f^stem  of  classification  has  already  been  made. 
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In  order  that  educatioD.  may  have  a  permanent  value — that  it  may 
be  a  real  use  in  after  life,  the  children  should  at  least  be  taught  up  to 
the  standard  of  V^.  class,  although  for  labourers  and  tradesmen  a 
lower  standard,  on  account  of  pecimiary  difficulties,  must  be  accepted. 
The  greatest  failure  of  our  system  here  is  that  education  ends  when 
it  is  just  beginning  to  be  of  permanent  effect.  The  great  unwashed, 
the  nobody's  children,  the  poor  and  neglected,  never  see  the  door  of  a 
school  after  they  pass  in  Fourth  class,  and  that  the  Belfast  working 
classes  are  insufficiently  educated  requires  no  proof  from  those  who 
have  dwelt  amongst  them.  The  employers  of  labour  provide  work 
ff2r  the  children  as  soon  as  they  can  by  law  accept  it. 

I  have  before  me  returns  from  forty-two  large  city  schools,  in  all 
of  which  senior  pupils  are  enrolled.  Attendance  is  now  regarded  as 
compulsory  up  to  and  including  First  stage  of  Fifth.  It  is  a  matter 
of  importance  to  examine  the  work  done  in  V^.  and  VI.  class,  and 
in  extra  branches. 

The  following  table  speaks  for  itself.     The  returns  are  for  1899 :  — 


R«porti<« 
th«  SteU  of 
NatioBibl 
£duc«tioii. 

Pedlow, 

DUirici 
Inapeeior, 

Beltu 

The 

»taiidard 
neeceaarj. 

Ratumi 
fromlai^ 
■ehoolt 
oompand* 


Excellent 

Schoola 

(») 

Good 

Schools. 

(26) 

Middling 

Schools. 

(7) 

Examined  In  Fifth  Clawi.        .       .       . 

148 

HI 

32 

Examined  in  Sixth  Class, 

191 

129 

11 

Examined  InExtra  Branches  exclnding 
Drawing  and  Kindergarten. 

348 

117 

28 

Examined  in  Drawing,     .... 

1.099 

1,628 

198 

195-2 

121-2 

123-2 

I  think  it  is  easy  to  see  from  an  educational  standpoint  that  the  nine 
excellent  schools  are  doing  better  work  than  the  twenty-six  good 
schools,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  community  if  the  middling 
schools  did  not  exist.  It  is  unfortimate,  too,  that  practically  the 
average  attendance  alone  affects  the  income,  and  that  the  com- 
paratively worthless  teacher  who  attracts  crowds  through  laxity  of 
discipline  and  n^lect  of  the  Board's  rules,  which  necessitate  constant 
employment,  benefits  by  his  incompetence. 

"Brogrees  is  retarded,  I  think,  chiefly  owing  to  the  following 
causes:  — 

Want  of  managerial  support  and  influence; 
The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  parents ; 

The  infrequency  of  teachers'  visits  to  parents,  and  the  distance 
that  the  residences  of  some  of  them  necessarily  are  from  their 
centres  of  work; 

The  difficulty  in  teaching  senior  classes  thoroughly,  and  especially 
Sixth,  compared  with  the  easiness  of  teaching  junior  classes,  the 
emoluments  for  both  differing  only  in  Results  Fees; 

The  migration  of  parents  from  place  to  place,  and  the  consequent 
change  of  children  from  school  to  school; 

The  rapid  promotion  of  children  forced  on  teachers  by  parents, 
so  that  the  minimum  standard  required  for  exemption  from  school 
may  at  the  earliest  possible  age  be  attained ; 

The  fact  that  children,  and  not  the  parents,  frequently  select  for 
themselves  the  schools  they  attend. 
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To  elucidate  what  I  have  said  regarding  parents  and  their  children, 
I  shall  give  an  example  of  a  two-fold  evil.  A  worthless  teacher  in  a 
school  in  the  suburbs  was  replaced  by  a  highly  efl&cient  teacher  of 
lengthened  experience,  and  with  the  best  recommendations.  Shortly 
after  she  took  charge  of  it,  thirty-three  out  of  seventy-seven  on 
rolls  left  to  go  to  an  adjoining  school,  which  had  not  a  good  official 
record.  The  good  teacher  insisted  on  discipline,  order,  work,  and  a 
proper  classification  of  the  children,  which  meant  depression  in 
class.  The  pupils  and  parents  decided  on  the  school  they  should 
select,  and  the  good  teacher  was  temporarily  punished.  This,  I 
think,  shows  clearly  that  the  pupils  exercise  considerable  influence  in 
selecting  the  schools  they  are  to  attend,  and  that  many  parents  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  education. 

The  Saint  Luke's  School,  Lower  Falls,  was  opened  in  1876,  and 
the  average  attendance  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence  was  136  •  4. 
In  1893  the  school  was  divided  into  senior  and  infant  departments, 
and  the  attendance  at  the  two  schools,  as  taken  from  latest 
returns  amounted  to  324  •  2.  At  the  Results  inspection,  in  February 
last,  166  were  examined  in  senior  department,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  in  Sixth  class,  and  in  the  infant  department  179  were  examined. 
The  success  of  these  schools  is  due  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
manager,  to  his  real  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, to  Kis  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  to  his 
iudicious  selection  of  the  best  teachers.  The  neighbouring  ordinary 
National  schools  either  remained  stationary,  or  somewhat  declined  in 
attendance.  This,  I  think,  shows  well  what  a  manager  can  do  who 
puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  real,  as 
opposed  to  the  nominal  or  apathetic  manager,  is  the  good  teacher's 
best  friend. 

So  many  teachers  have  asked  me  what  highly  efficient  service 
means  that  I  think  it  right  to  refer  to  the  subject,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  in  doubt  to  give  my  own  opinion  regarding  it,  with  reference 
to  the  district  of  which  I  have  charge.  The  principal  who  wishes  to 
earn  the  Board's  highest  commendation  should  give  evidence  of  having 
made  daily  preparation  for  daily  work ;  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  best  methods  of  training  the  mind  to  think,  and  be  able  to  apply 
them.  His  control  for  good  should  be  such  as  to  induce  regular 
attendance  and  a  high  percentage  of  pupils  in  senior  classes.  No 
teacher  of  a  large  city  school  should  be  considered  highly  efficient  who 
has  not  taken  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  and  Algebra  as  part  of  his 
programme.  The  discipline  and  order  should  indicate  merit,  as  well 
as  the  good  manners  and  cleanliness  of  the  children,  and  the  ventila- 
tion and  warmth  of  the  rooms.  The  accounts  should  be  neatly  kept 
correct,  and  without  arrears.  I  speak  generally  of  the  principal 
teachers  of  large  city  schools  attended  by  senior  classes.  Poor 
localities  and  local  circumstances  must,  of  course,  receive  due  con- 
sideration. The  same  general  principles  should  apply  to  assistants 
with  reference  to  their  divisions.  I  do  not  think  that  the  principal 
of  any  infant  school  should  be  considered  highly  efficient  who  has  not 
successfully  established  the  Kindergarten  system.  The  precision  with 
which  the  difFerent  gifts  are  carried  on,  the  nature  of  the  conversations 
accompanying  them,  the  object  and  picture  lessons,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  pupils  in  their  addition  and  subtraction  tables  are  matters  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  health  of  the  children,  too,  is  important, 
and  it  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  duties  of  the  inspector  to  examine, 
when  he  visits,  if  the  rooms  are  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  the 
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children  dean  and   comfortable.     The  conversation   of   the   pupils  R^P«^  •» 
should  be  distinct  and  natural,  and  with  that  familiarity  which  only  Xatioud  ^ 
mdicates  politeness.     Behind  this,  for  all  schools  there  should  be  EdacatioB. 
the  examination  sheet.     My  last  statement  might  be  interpreted  as  a  j^^"^ 
belief  on  my  part  in  the  present  Results  system.     This  is  not  so.  Mlow, 
Changes  in  the  system  are  now  in  the  mouth  of  every  National  school  jyuikei 
teacher,  and  I   merely   wish   to  indicate  that   method,   order,   and  tntpeetor. 
discipline   are   in    themselves   deceptive,    and   that   independent    of  Belfatt 
them  there  must  be  a  test  of  work.     It  is  difficult  to  accomplish  all  School 
the  objects  aimed  at,  but  relief  from  individual  examination  in  large  eumina- 
centres  would  enable  inspectors  to  give  thought  to  education,  would  ******"• 
free  them  from  mere  mechanical  and  clerical  details  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  forms,  and  allow  them  some  latitude  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.    It  would  enable  them  also  to  weigh  generally  the  worth 
of  a  school,  whereas  by  our  Code  the  middling  and  the  excellent 
teacher  must  be  almost  on  a  par. 

As  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  of  1892  has  been  attended  with  i^^ 
considerable  expense,  and  doubtful  benefit,  I  have  consulted  almost  Cmpulao^y 
all  the  teachers  of  Belfast  where  it  is  in  force  in  my  district.     They  Attend.  n«« 
are  not  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  it  has  been  productive  of 
good,  and  I  do  not  myself  lliink  that  the  benefit  up  to  the  present 
has  been  proportionate  to  the  expenditure.     I  beg  to  give  a  few 
of  the  statements  of  the  teachers  themselves,  who  best  know  how  the 
Act  has  affected  them.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

St.  Joseph's  M. — "  I  took  the  month  of  September,  1892,  before 
the  introduction  of  compulsory  education,  and  find  the  percentage 
of  attendance  to  those  on  rolls  V-^.  and  higher,  79  •  1 ;  ditto  for 
those  below  V\,  72-6;  and  for  September,  1899,  65*6  for  V^^. 
and  higher;  72  •  1  for  those  below  V^." 

St.  Joseph's  F. — "  Taking  month  of  September,  for  years  1892, 
1893,  1899,  proportion  of  attendance  to  100  on  rolls  is  as  follows :  — 

September,  1892,      Fifth  and  Sixth  Glasses,    79  Fourth  Class  and  under,    78*3 

1883,  „  768  „  746 

1899,  ..  71-6  „  71 

M'Clure-street. — "  The  Compulsory  Education  Act  has  had  the 
effect  of  improving  the  attendance  in  the  classes  up  to  and  including 
Fourth,  but  it  has  had  no  beneficial  effect  on  the  higher  classes." 

Northumberland-street  F. — "  No  perceptible  improvement  in  at- 
tendance in  Second,  Third,  or  Fourth  classes.  Fifth  and  Sixth 
much  the  same  as  before  the  Compulsory  Education  Act.'' 

Elizas-street. — "  The  Compulsory  Act  all  round  is  doing  very  littlo 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  attendances.  In  the  classes  up  to 
and  including  Fourth,  the  attendance  may  be  somewhat  improved, 
but  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  it  is  the  reverse." 

Ormeau  Road. — "  Classes  1-4,  attendance  improved  6  per  cent., 
6-6  3  •  1  per  cent." 

St.  Jude's. — ^''Up  to  Fourth  class  the  percentage  of  attendance 
to  number  on  rolls  has  increased  about  two;  Fifth  and  Sixth  by 
four." 

Montgomery. — "The  attendance  in  classes  up  to  and  including 
the  Fourth  has  not  been  materially  increased,   but  it  has  been 
steadied,  i.e.,  there  has  been  a  more  regular  attendance.     The  at- 
•  tmdance  of  the  girls  in  the  classes  from  V.  up  has  declined," 
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Lower  Falls. — ^In  classes  up  to  and  including  Fourth,  the  attend- 
ance has  been  increased  by  the  CE-A.,  but  a  decrease  is  noticeable 
in  senior  classes.  The  reason  of  this  is,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out 
from  the  parents,  that  they  believe  the  minimum  insisted  on  by  the 
Act  is  the  maximum  required  by  their  children  for  all  ordinary 
occupations." 

Workman  Memorial. — "  It  prevents  pupils  from  absenting  them- 
selves from  school  for,  say,  a  week  or  more  without  a  vaUd  reason." 
"  Only  one  pupil,  in  my  experience,  has  become  a  regular  attender 
after  his  parents  were  fined."  "  Parents  having  been  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  educating  their  own  children,  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  minimum  which  the  law  requires,  and  even  do  th«r 
best  to  elude  the  officers  and  infringe  the  Act.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  certain  parents,  such  as  are  to  be  foimd  here."  "  The  middling 
attenders  are  somewhat  steadier  than  formerly,  the  good  attenders 
very  much  fewer,  and,  as  regards  the  bad  attenders,  there  is  a 
very  slight  improvement."  These  remarks  refer  to  classes  up  to 
and  including  Fourth.  The  effect  of  ^the  Act  on  Fifth  and  Sixth 
at  this  school  is  reported  as  follows :  "  It  has  simply  ruined  these 
classes;  about  70  per  cent,  ask  for  certificates  as  soon  as  they  pass 
in  Fourth  class." 

May-street  M. — "  The  Compulsory  Education  Act  has  effected 
an  increased  attendance  in  the  junior  classes,  including  Fourth. 
In  regard  to  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  it  has  simply  destroyed  the 
attendance  of  those  classes.'' 

Brown-street. — Classes  up  to  and  including  Fourth :  "  The  at- 
tendance has  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  Education  Act,  as 
the  parents  know  exactly  how  many  days  they  can  keep  the 
children  at  home  without  breaking  the  law,  and  in  at  least  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  in  this  school  they  act  up  to  it."  Fifth  and  Sixth 
classes :  "  In  the  case  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  here  it  has  had  a 
ruinous  effect " — "  As  soon  as  they  pass  in  Fourth  class,  90  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  are  ready  to  claim  their  certificates." 

St.  Peter's  F. — "In  classes  up  to  and  including  Fourth  class 
average  about  the  same  as  before  the  Compulsory  Education  Act 
was  put  in  force.  Fifth  class  is  smaller,  and  there  has  been  no 
Sixth  class  for  examiiiation  in  this  school  for  the  past  two  years." 
(The  average  attendance  at  this  school  per  last  return  was  306  *3.) 

May-street  F. — "  The  attendance  in  the  jimior  classes,  including 
Fourth,  has  been  increased  by  the  Compulsory  Education  Act.  It 
has  destroyed  the  attendance  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes." 

St.  Mary's  M. — "  The  attendance  of  pupils  up  to  and  including 
Fourth  class  has  not  been  improved."  "The  attendance  of  Fifth 
and  Sixth  has  baen  lowered." 

Blackstaff-road. — "  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act  the  attendance  in  classes  up  to  and  including  Fourth 
has  slightly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  regularity,  but  Fifth  and 
Sixth  show  very  Uttle  improvement.  I  thmk  if  properly  carried 
out  much  better  results  might  be  obtained." 

Luifield  Senior. — **  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Act  as  at  present  administered  has  very  little  beneficial  effect 
as  to  attendance  in  classes  up  to  the  Fourth.  As  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  parents  that  seventy-five  attendances  qualify  for  the 
half-year,  and  that  they  can  some  weeks  keep  their  children  at 
home  at  least  two  days,  and  every  week  at  least  one  without  run- 
ning any  risk,  this  in  itself  constitutes  a  great  deal  of  irregular 
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attendance.     It  often  happens,  if  the  School  Attendance  Officer  Raporta  on 
succeeds  in  a  prosecution  the  teacher  is  blamed,  and,  as  a  con-  ^j^^  ^' 
sequence,  either  endless  friction  sets  in  or  else  the  children  of  this  Educatiou. 
family  are  sent  to  another  school.     I  believe  if  ever  the  Act  is  ^  ~ 
to  become  really  useful  the  teacher  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pediow^ 
giving  the  list  of  absentees   to  the  officer ;    besides,   surely   the  ^i^Tic* 
superintendent  and  committee  who  are  entrusted  with  the  carrying  inspector, 
out  of  the  Act  should  not  be  satisfied  with  some  of  the  observations  Bdlut. 
that  their  own  officers  make  on  the  list  after  the  child's  name  who 
has  been  absent  for  some  days  during  the  previous  week,  such  as  : 
*  Could  not  get  to  see  the  child,'  '  Running  in  the  streets/  *  Hitch- 
ing/    The  Compulsory  Education  Act,  I  believe,  has  almost  ruined 
effective  teaching  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  in  schools  simi- 
larly situated  to  my  own.     The  parrot  cry  of  the  officers  when 
trying  to  himt  up  the  bad  attenders  in  classes  under  the  Fifth  is 
continually  instilling  into  the  ears  of  the  parents  and  children  the 
idea :   '  Now  get  passed  through  the  Fourth  class  and  you  are  all 
right.     No  one  will  lay  a  finger  on  you.     You  will  be  done  of 
trouble  either  from  teachers  or  anybody  else/     So  this  has  spread 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  considered  the  proper  thing  to 
demand  a  certificate  immediately  after  the  examination  in  Fourth 
Class." 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the  duty  of  the  teacher  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  duty  of  the  attendance  officer,  and  that  the  latter 
should  examine  the  roll  books  for  himself,  and  obtain  therefrom  the 
names  of  defaulters.  He  could,  when  necessary,  obtain  information 
from  the  teacher,  but  this  should  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  sought. 
One  teacher  informed  me  that  he  and  several  others  have  now  ceased 
to  furnish  lists  of  absentees  to  the  Corporation  officials,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  teacher  of  Blackstaff-road  evidently  thinks  that  such 
lists  should  be  furnished  by  all  teachers. 

The  extracts  I  have  given  refer  to  schools  with  senior  classes. 
From  thirty-nine  city  schools  attended  by  senior  pupils  I  have  ob- 
tained statements  as  to  how  the  Act  of  1892  affected  the  attendance. 
In  twenty-four  schools  there  is  an  increase  in  junior  classes  and  in 
Fourth,  and  in  five  schools  an  increase  in  Fifth  and  Sixth.  In 
twenty  schools  there  is  a  decline  in  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and  in  two  a 
decline  in  junior  classes.  I  also  obtained  retiums  from  the  principals 
of  sixteen  large  Infant  schools.  Nine  reported  a  decided  improvement 
in  attendance,  and  two  a  decline,  whilst  six  reported  no  change,  or 
decline  in  attendance  of  children  xmder  six  years  of  age,  and  an 
increase  in  attendance  of  children  over  six  years  of  age.  In  my  last 
report,  dated  March,  1897,  I  urged  strongly  that  pupils  should  not 
be  granted  exemption  from  school  until  they  passed  in  First  stage  of 
Fifth  class.  The  Commissioners  have  now  raised  the  standard  to 
the  requirements  for  that  class.  This  will  enable  the  officials  of  the 
Corporation  to  enforce  the  Act  with  some  degree  of  success. 

Dual  Attendance. — In  my  report  of  1897  I  said :  "  A  dual  roll-call  jy^^ 
and  a  dual  attendance,  with  a  much  longer  school  day,  would  suit  aujuiUcce. 
Belfast."  Two  attendances  daily  have  now  been  allowed,  but  the 
privilege  granted  has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  Eighteen  city 
schools  in  this  district  have  two  attendances  daily.  Two  others 
dropped  the  dual  system,  the  reason  assigned  being  its  unpopularity. 
Where  there  are  no  play-grounds,  and  only  small  yards,  it  is  unhealthy 
for  the  children  to  stay  in  school  all  day  without  recreation,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the     system  now  becoming  prevalent,   to  allow   about   ten 
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RerortB  on   minutes  for  lunch  in  the  school-rooms  and  yards.     Parents  object 
Natioud  ^  *^  ^^^  children  not  being  allowed  home,  and  many  letters  have 
Edncfttioii.  appeared  in  the  Press  on  the  subject,  but  the  most  important  ad- 
jfj.  "^       vantage  that  parents  can  insist  on  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of, 
Pediow,       been  prominently  placed  before  the  pubHc,  and  that  is  that  children 
^i^Met        ^^^^  ^^^  ^  allowed  home  for  an  hour  or  longer  daily  without  violating 
Inspector,     the  Board's  rules,  whereas  formerly  the  rules  were  violated,  children 
Belfa<        went  home  at  play-time,  they  did  not  return  punctually,  and  the 
teacher's  time  was  wasted  after  what  was  called  recreation,  in  check- 
ing attendances  and  marking  defaulters  absent.     It  is  not  right  to 
keep  children   confined   an   entire  school   day  breathing  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  here  I  may  remark  that  although  ample  means  are 
provided  for  ventilation,   the  teachers   generally   seem  to   have  an 
objection  to  admit  fresh  air  into  the  rooms.     They  work  assiduously 
in  close  rooms  four  or  five  hours,  and  with  impaired  vitality  are  ready 
subjects  for  cold  when  they  emerge  into  the  streets  and  experience  a 
different  temperature. 

Teachan*  The  following  observations  are  from  teachers  in  whose  schools 
twlTschool-  ^^^^®  *^®  ^^^  attendances  daily :  — "  The  attendance  on  the  whole  is 
meetin/^s  improved  by  having  two  attendances.  The  children  seem  to  be  in 
<i*ilj«  better  health  and  work  more  cheerfully,  and  parents,  children,  and 

teachers  like  this  system."  "  The  children  seem  much  more  fit  for 
their  afternoon  work  after  an  hour  of  play,  and  also  better  in  health." 
"  On  the  whole  the  attendance  is  increased  by  having  two  attend- 
ances daily.  The  children  come  earUer  in  the  morning,  work  more 
cheerfully,  and  are  not  exhausted  in  the  evening.  I  am  of  opinion 
the  health  of  the  children  is  much  improved  by  this  system."  "  I 
believe  the  average  is  slightly  improved,  and  also  the  general  health 
of  the  pupils."  "  The  two  attendances  system  does  not  materially 
improve  the  morning  attendance,  whilst  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  the 
general  average  by  lowering  the  afternoon  attendance.  The  parents, 
in  most  cases,  do  not  appreciate  the  dual  system,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  best  for  both  pupils  and  teachers."  "  Since  January  I 
have  had  two  attendances,  and  find  it  works  well.  The  attendance 
has  not  been  adversely  affected,  while  I  consider  the  work  done  in 
the  afternoon  more  effective  than  during  the  time  of  single  attend- 
ance. In  addition  the  rooms  have  the  benefit  of  thorough  ventila- 
tion." "  The  attendance  has  not  improved  since  the  introduction  of 
the  divided  day,  but  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
children's  health."  Of  all  the  teachers  whom  I  consulted  none  report 
deterioration  in  health,  and  only  three  decline  in  attendance. 

Improve-  Reading. — ^Within  the  last  few  years  this  subject  has  been  much 

roent  ;n  improved.  There  is  now  an  attempt  made  to  read  naturally,  and  as 
^  ^°^'  we  speak.  In  no  subject  has  progress  been  so  marked.  This  is  due 
to  the  changes  in  programme;  and  the  niunerous  teaching  tests  iot 
highly  efficient  service,  for  promotion,  and  for  classification,  have 
already  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence,  and  are  supplanting 
bad  and  thoughtless  methods  by  good  systems  which  occupy  the 
minds  of  teachers  and  scholars  alike.  Some  years  ago  I  never  heard 
teachers  read.  Now  they  constantly  read  aloud  for  the  children,  and 
endeavour  to  make  them  imitate  their  modulation.  Explanation  is 
intelligent,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  fair.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  assign  in  Sixth  class  more  failures  in 
Reading  than  in  Arithmetic.  Now  I  am  glad  to  state  that  failures 
in  Reading  are  quite  exceptional. 
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Writing  and  Composition, — ^In  junior  classes  the  progress  is  rapid,  ^^^ ®"- 
in  senior  classes  slow.    After  the  pupils  pass  in  Fourth  class  careless-  itf^tio^  ^ 
ness  begins  especially  in  school  and  home  exercises.     The  slovenly  Education, 
work  at  home  encourages  slovenly  work  in  school,  and  it  is  only  jf,.  "^ 
the  energetic  teacher  who  has  his  eyes  constantly  employed  that  can  Pediaw, 
make  the  exercises  approximate  in  neatness  and  merit  to  the  head-  f)uirtet 
line  copies  written  under  supervision.     Composition   in  Fifth   and  intpector. 
Sixth  is  much  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  sufficient  instruction  BelfuL 
in  Letter-writing  is  seldom  given.     Valuable  aid  to  the  pupils  could  writiog 
easily  be  given  by  blackboard  illustrations,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  aud 
the  blackboard  used  for  Composition.     In  a  very  short  time  I  expect  [^^J,°**^** 
it  will  become  a  more  useful 'piece  of  school  furniture.     The  usual 
faults  Off  Letters  are  the  complete  absence  of  punctuation,  the  too 
frequent  use  or  wrong  use  of  capitals,  orthographical  errors,  and  bad 
Grammar.     The  mistakes  in  Grammar  constantly  recur.     The  pupils, 
naturally,  write  as  they  speak,  and  their  incorrect  expressions  are 
acquired  at  home,  and  difficult  to  eradicate.     A  few  common  mistakes 
could  easily  be  corrected,  such  as  the  use  of  the  for  they^  and  vice  Faults  in 
versa  done  for  did,  seen  for  saWy  sung  for  sang,  I  for  me  (as  him  and  0«mpwi- 
/  for  him  and  me),  was  for  were.     There  occiu:  many  faulty  col- 
loquialisms quite  local  which  teachers  should  know  and,  where  wrong, 
correct. 

Arithmetic. — ^Li  junior  classes  the  Arithmetic  generally  is  good,  and  5J*'*h*l«ti 
tables  well  known.     Mechanical  means,  such  as  finger  counting  and 
using  strokes  are  now  almost  banished,  but  in  a  few  schools,  and 
especially  rural  ones,  running  up  the  lines  of  tables  is  still  met  with. 
Mental  Arithmetic  continues  a  weak  subject  in  senior  classes,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so  until  provision  is  made  by  merit  grant  or  in- 
dividual payment  for  instruction  therein.     The  percentage  of  failures 
in  senior  classes  has  much  increased  latterly  owing  to  the  introduction    •■*  ^""^ 
of  new  cards.     I  have  advocated  the  yearly  change  of  Arithmetical 
questions  for  the  different  classes,     lliis  would  encoiurage  the  use 
of  good  books  on  Arithmetic  in  schools,  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the 
use  of  cards  for  teaching  purposes,  and  do  away  with  the  anxiety  of 
teachers  to  know  the  contents  of  the  Board's  test  cards.     Most  time- 
tables provide  c«ie  hour  daily  for  Arithmetic,  and  yet  failures  in  this 
branch  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  subject  except  Grammar, 
to  which  three  half-hours  weekly  are  usually  given.     I  would  suggest  ^^®""^\ 
that  the  standard  in  Arithmetic  be  reduced  in  Second  stage  of  Fifth  ^  '^^  ^* 
and  Sixth  classes. 

Spelling. — So  many  "  Readers "  are  now  in  use,  of  varying  diffi-  ^  *°** 
culty,  but  most  of  them  containing  a  much  smaller  vocabulary  than 
the  Board's  lesson  books,  that  the  passages  in  Dictation  selected  from 
them  are  of  necessity  much  easier.  Failures  in  Dictation  are  con- 
sequently less.  Still  I  notice  no  improvement  in  Orthography.  The 
Letters  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  contain  as  many  mis-spelled  words 
as  formerly. 

Grammar. — The  teacher  whose  pupils  answer  well  in  Grammar  Gramniar. 
has,  usually,  all  other  subjects  good.  He  depends  more  on  drawing 
out  the  thinking  powers  of  the  pupils  than  on  rote  work.  Too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  mechanical  learning  of  home  lessons, 
the  non-preparation  of  which  frequently  results  in  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  failures  in  Grammar  are  most  numerous  in  Fourth  and 
First  stage  of  Fifth.  Experienced  principals  usually  have  charge  of 
Second  stage  of  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and  their  efforts  are  more  successful 
than  those  of  juniors.     The  absence  of  skill  at  the  teaching  tests  to 
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which  monitors  and  candidates  for  promotion  are  now  submitted  is 
more  noticeable  in  this  than  in  any  other  subject.  Etymological 
errors  are  more  frequent  than  syntactical. 

Geography. — At  tnis  subject  maps  are  constantly  used,  and  pointing 
out  places  without  describing  their  positions  possibly  occupies  too 
much  time.  The  best  lessons  before  the  maps  are  those  at  which 
the  pupils  talk  most  and  the  teachers  Httle.  On  the  whole  the 
answering  in  Geography  is  good. 

NeedUwork. — Sewing  in  Belfast  is  not  as  good  as  in  the  rural 
schools,  but  fair  progress  is  made.  The  price  of  ready-made  garments 
for  girls  is  so  little,  owing  to  machine  'stitching,  that  industrial  work 
at  home  in  this  industrial  centre  is  exceptional.  The  Needlework 
now  is  not  better  than  it  was  when  only  half  an  hour  daily  had  to 
be  spent  at  it.  The  pupils  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
pulsory hour  in  idleness,  and  the  teachers  cannot,  and  do  not  give  the 
hour  solely  to  instruction  and  supervision.  With  a  short  school  day 
of  four  hours,  and  so  many  subjects  on  the  compulsory  programme, 
half  an  hour  daily  is,  I  think,  sufficient  for  industrial  branches  in  dty 
schools.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  sufficient  for  the  thorou|;h  preparar 
tion  of  the  pupils  on  the  programme,  and  nothing  more  is  done  or  can' 
be  insisted  on. 

Agriculture. — This  subject  is  taught  to  boys  in  the  country  schools 
under  male  principals.  I  find  the  prescribed  portions  of  the  text-book 
pretty  well  known,  but  the  farmers  of  county  Down,  who  have 
excellently  cultivated  land,  gain  their  practical  knowledge  on  the 
farms,  and  the  boys  usually  leave  school  when  they  have  read  only  a 
portion  of  the  book. 

Extra  and  Optional  Branches. — The  extra  and  optional  branches 
in  nearly  all  schools  attended  by  senior  pupils  are  Music  and  Drawing. 
Algebra  is  pretty  extensively  taught,  also  Bodi-keeping,  but  many 
teachers  give  up  Book-keeping  when  the  pupils  reach  Sixth  class; 
the  writing  out  cf  journals  and  ledgers  of  six  sets  being  considered  too 
laborious.  In  a  few  ordinary  schools  Geometry  is  taught,  but  the 
classes  presented  for  examination  in  it  are  never  large.  The  other 
extra  branches  are  Cookery  in  three  schools,  Hygiene  in  two,  Sewing 
Machine  and  Dressmaking  in  two,  French  in  five,  Latin  in  two,  and 
Handicraft  in  three. 

As  regards  Music  there  is  little  voice  culture.  The  children  sing 
harshly,  and  without  expression  or  sweetness.  They  shout  rather 
than  sing.  To  encourage  better  Vocal  Music  each  large  school  should 
have  a  choir  selected  from  the  children,  and  competitions  for  prizes 
between  the  different  choirs,  if  establishci,  would  stimulate  rivalry. 
Admission  fees  to  the  competitions  would  repay  all  expenses.  To 
carry  out  this  suggestion  merely  requires  a  good  organizer  and  a 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  public  interested  in  promoting  good 
Vocal  Music.  I  often  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  give  a 
fee  for  excellent  singing,  especially  in  junior  classes,  independent  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Programme.  In  Fifth  and 
Sixth  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Music  might  remain  compulsory. 

The  pupils  in  this  district  draw  from  charts  suspended  on  an  easel 
or  blackboard.  When  a  drawing  has  not  to  be  enlarged  or 
diminished,  and  the  copies  are  beside  the  children,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  measuring  or  other  objectionable  practices. 

The  extra  branches,  in  addition  to  Drawing,  most  suitable  for  this 
district  are  Geometry  and  Algebra  for  boys,  and  Cookeiy,  Sewing 
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Machine  and  Dressmaking,  and  Hygiene  for  girls.  Two  of  these  sub-  R^porti  on 
jecte  might  be  taught  in  every  large  school,  but  unless  the  pupils  ^^ti<miU  ^ 
remain  longer  in  attendance  a  knowledge  of  them  cannot  be  exten-  Edooition. 
sively  spread.  Mr.H^ 

Infant  Schools, — ^I  have  twenty-five  Infant  schools  under  my  in-  Peiiow, 
spection,  and  twelve  Infant  departments — attached  to  senior  schools,  j^ikct 
The  work  done  at  these  schools  is  excellent.     In  all  Kindergarten  has  i»*peeUnr, 
been  established,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception  they  have  all  twelve  ^*^^^ 
Pictiire  or  Object  Lessons  prepared  for  day  of  examination.     The  The  work  in 
Kindergarten  is  improving  year  by  year ;  the  teachers  themselves  are  '"^">| 
beginning  to  appreciate  it  more,  and  to  become  more  famihar  with  **  ^ 
it.     The  gifts,  however,  should  be  conducted  with  more  conversation. 
To  make  the  little  ones  talk  naturally  with  ease,  freedom,  and  correct- 
ness is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  system.     The  Siaging  in 
Infant  schools  is  generally  fair,  and  Drill  good.     I  think  it  right  to 
state  that  Tables  in  these  schools  are  excellent.     The  teachers,  too, 
seem  to  understand  that  a  thorough  rote  knowledge  of  Tables  forms 
the  groimd-work  for  expert  Arithmetic  afterwards. 

I  have  under  my  supervision  193  monitors  and  pupil-teachers,  of  ^'•^Jl*^"*' 
whom  eighty-mne  were  examined  at  Easter  last  on  0  and  D  papers. 
Only  six  failed  to  pass.  A  nimiber  of  the  monitors  received  instruc- 
tion at  evening  classes.  This  extra  instruction  in  evening  classes  has, 
no  doubt,  a  tendency  to  make  the  monitors  depreciate  the  extra 
instruction  given  in  the  schools.  Very  few  cases  of  neglect  of  moni- 
tors came  under  my  notice.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  their  school 
training.  I  have  not  for  years  seen  teachers  give  practical  hints  to 
monitors  when  at  work  in  their  classes.  They  are  allowed  to  learn 
by  imitation,  or  develop  their  natural  gifts. 

Model  School. — The  three  departments  of  this  school  continue  to  Model 
merit  public  confidence,  and  are  highly  appreciated.  The  Infant  ^J^] 
school  has  been  the  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  Kindergarten 
amongst  the  city  teachers.  The  Girls'  school  sets  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  by  an  earnest  staff  in  both  household  and  literary  work. 
The  Cookery  and  Dressmaking  classes  are  well  attended,  and  the 
Hygiene  class,  at  which,  last  year,  120  pupils  were  examined,  is 
gradually  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  children  simple  principles 
of  health.  At  the  Boys'  department  last  year,  in  the  Sixth  class 
alone  116  were  examined,  and  the  examinations  in  extra  branches 
amounted  to  364. 

Teachers. — I  shall  close  this  report  with  a  few  words  about  the  The 
teachers.     They   are,   as   a  body,   most   faithful   and   zealous,   most  'f"!***"* 
anxious  to  improve  their  schools  and  their  classes,  and  always  ready 
to  adopt  suggestions.     They  are  Residts  workers,  but  I  believe  the 
most  intelligent   amongst   them   desire    changes   which   might   give 
more  scope  for  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Pedlow. 

The  Secretaries.  . 
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tuportfon  General  Report  on  the  Newtownards  District  by  Dr.  Beaity, 
NatioDAi  District  Inspector. 

Dr.  S;r«v.  Belfast,  January,  1900. 

jjjfj^^^         Gentlemen, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  general  report  on 
Belfast        *^®  state  of  National  education  in  District  No.    10,  for  tlie  year 

—       ending  the  30th  September,  1899. 
The  The  geographical  limits  of  the  district  are  unaltered  since  my  last 

District.  report  was  furnished,  in  April,  1897.  But  within  these  limits  two 
changes  of  some  considerable  importance  in  different  ways  have  taken 
place.  The  Inspector's  place  of  residence  has  been  shifted  to  Belfast 
from  Newtownards,  which  was  a  most  inconvenient  position  for  the 
superintendence  of  what  is  now  mainly  a  Belfast  district. 

In  the  second  place,  the  extension  of  the  municipal  boundaries 
of  Belfast  has  brought  nine  additional  schools  (some  of  them  very 
important)  within  the  area  of  compulsion. 
ibe  ichooK  There  has  been  no  addition  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  portion 
of  the  district  lying  outside  Belfast,  although  a  vested  house  has 
taken  the  place  of  an  old  building,  and  two  schools  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  re-built,  and  enlargea.  To  the  Belfast  schools  six  were 
added,  one  of  which,  being  taken  temporarily  into  connexion,  was 
subsequently  struck  off.  The  other  five,  providing  accommodation 
for  over  700  children,  are  suitable  structures;  and  two  of  them,  the 
Ravenhill-road  Schools,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2,500,  from  funds  left 
for  such  purposes  by  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Henry  Boyd,  form  a  ffne 
block,  provided  with  a  commodious  play-yard,  as  well  as  a  play-ground 
on  the  roof.  This  latter  arrangement  (a  novelty  so  far  as  this  district 
is  concerned)  seems  to  be  a  convenient  one,  providing  the  children 
with  a  supply  of  more  bracing  air  than  can  be  obtained  on  the  street 
level;  it  has  been  since  adopted  in  the  enlargement  of  two  other 
schools.  Three  of  the  Belfast  schools  have  been  re-built :  one  of  them 
to  a.  large  extent,  the  two  others  completely,  and  on  a  fresh  site. 
In  four  other  cases  large  additions  have  been  made,  so  as  to  provide 
for  600  additional  children. 

This  is  a  cheering  record  of  improvement,  and  speaks  of  an 
accelerating  rate  of  progress,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  No 
doubt  the  increase  in  accommodation  has  not  nearly  overtaken  the 
growth  in  population;  and  no  doubt  no  other  city  in  the  world,  of 
the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  Belfast,  would  tolerate  such  primitive 
and  unsanitary  houses  as  are  many  of  the  Belfast  schools ;  but,  things 
being  as  they  are,  it  is  well  to  know  that  there  has  been  a  step  the 
more,  and  in  the  right  direction. 

Many  more  steps,  however,  will  be  required  before  a  proper  position 
is  reached  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  school-houses. 

There  are  in  the  district  158  schools;  and  there  are  now  fifty-two 
wou^iiig.  within  the  municipal  boimdaries  of  Belfast.  Of  these  latter,  nineteen 
are  habitually  and  dangerously  over-crowded,  with,  in  some  cases,  an 
excess  of  as  much  as  over  20,  even  30  per  cent.  This  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  in  a  city  than  in  the  country,  because  the  air  admitted 
in  coimtry  schools  is  pure  from  the  fields,  but  in  the  city  must  be, 
however  plentiful,  partly  polluted  before  entering  the  schoolroom. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  standard  of  eight 
square  feet,  applied  generally  to  the  National  schools,  is  sufficient  lor 
those  in  a  thickly-populated  city;  and  whether  a  standard  of  cubic 
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space  also  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  lowness  of 
ceilings,  a  defect  which  exists  in  some  of  the  East  Belfast  schools.  ^Ii^Sd  ^ 
Besides   the   schools   which   are  habitually   overcrowded,   there   are  fidaoatioa. 
others  over-crowded  at  certain  seasons :   for  instance,  in  the  month  j^  s^ttv 
preceding  the  Results  Examination.  Dutnet    * 

Although  improvement  is  taking  place,  there  still  remain  several  ^^^^^' 
schools    imperfectly  lit  and  ventilated.     These  houses  having  been  "•'^ 
either  originally  cottages,  now  thrown  into  one  for  school  purposes,  or  Oth«! 
used  in  the  evenings  for  mission  and  lecture  halls,  are  not  of  a  suitable  ^^  *" 
construction.     In  the  former  case,  they  are  composed  of  a  number  houea. 
of  small  rooms  connected  by  tortuous  stairs,  which  are  inconvenient 
for  changes  of  classes;   in  the  latter  case  the  house  consists  of  one 
huge  room — ^where  a  continuous  din  is  unavoidable,  one  class  dis- 
turbing  another — ^flanked  by  a  couple  of  tiny  class-rooms,  where  the 
children  are  packed  to  suifocation. 

The  latter  defect  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  extreme 
backwardness  in  Reading  of  our  schools.  The  children  cannot  use 
their  voices  to  the  full,  without  the  certainty  of  deafening  all  other 
classes.  Another  bar  to  an  improvement  in  Reading  is  furnished  by 
the  lowness  of  the  windows  in  some  schools;  for  unless  the  light 
falls  from  a  good  height,  the  children  cannot  throw  back  their 
shoulders  so  as  to  give  proper  play  to  their  articulation. 

Another  most  serious  defect  arises  from  the  almost  indecent,  and  ^^-o^c*** 
with  little  doubt  unsanitary,  position  of  the  out-ofi&ces;   as  well  as 
their  insufficiency  in  some  cases.     In  very  few  cases  here  does  the 
accommodation  reach  the  scale  set  forth  in  the  English  code. 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  surmised  that  their  use 
by  the  children  is  not  encouraged.  Otherwise,  a  plague  would  pro- 
bably be  bred ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  their  restricted  use  is  sowing  the 
seeds  of  diseases  in  after  life. 

The  proximity  of  these  places  to  the  school-house  is  necessitated  Pl*y- 
by  what  forms  an  extremely  serious  defect  in  the  school  premises —  r«»»<"' 
the  want  of  a  play-ground.  Fifteen  of  the  East  Belfast  schools  are 
absolutely  unprovided  in  this  respect;  and  thirteen  others  have  a 
Uttle  yard  which  is  of  no  practical  use.  Of  course,  games  and  exer- 
cises, which  are  so  important  for  city  boys,  are  out  of  the  question 
under  these  circumstances;  and  here  it  may  be  allowable  to  express 
surprise  that  the  Town  Council  of  a  large  and  prosperous  dty  like 
Belfast,  which  has  done  a  good  deal  towards  providing  parks  and 
breathing  spaces  for  the  grown  inhabitants,  should  have  done  so 
little  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  coming  generation.  The  Council 
does,  indeed,  insist  in  the  case  of  new  schools  on  a  play-ground  one 
and  a-half  times  the  size  of  the  floor  space;  but  this,  for  games,  is 
quite  insufficient. 

The  want  of  play-grounds  has  assumed  a  new  importance  since  the  Single  ai  d 
Board  adopted  the  present  regulations  as  to  the  continuous  super-  ^"*^ 
vision  of  the  children  during  the  school  attendance,  since  a  large  ^^^^   "^**' 
number  of  the  schools  still  adhere  to  the  system  of  a  single  attend- 
ance.    As  there  is  no  play-ground,   it  is  necessary  to  detain   the 
children  in  the  schoolroom,  frequently  ill-ventilated  and  over-crowded, 
for  a  school-day  of  four  or  five  continuous  hours.     This  arrangement 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  injurious  to  the  health  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  moreover,  as  far  as  any  estimate  can  yet  be  formed, 
is  not  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  of  the  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dual  attendance  infficts  some  hardship  on 
the  teachers,  as  parents  do  not  insist,  in  aU  cases,  on  their  children 
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returning  in  the  afternoon.  As  teachers  are  no  more  pure  philan- 
thropists than  other  people,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  personal  con- 
venience is  sometimes  a  determining  factor  also.  A  second  roll-call 
involves  a  good  deal  of  responsible  labour;  and  teachers  who  live  at 
a  distance  (and  many  of  them  do)  are  unable  to  utilise  the  interval 
for  a  meal.  It  is  also  urged  that  neither  do  the  children  utilise  it  for 
their  dinner;  that  after  a  run  home  they  re-appear  with  a  piece  of 
bread  and  crowd  round  the  school-house.  This  is  true  in  a  great 
many  cases;  but  all  the  same  the  children  are  enjoying  the  open 
air,  and  stretching  their  limbs. 

The  heavy  mid-day  meal  has  not  in  this  country  become  traditional, 
as  it  has  in  England  and  in  wealthy  countries  generally;  and,  if 
Belfast  schools  had  all  spacious  play-grounds,  little  harm  would  be 
done  in  retaining  the  single  attendance.  But,  as  this  is  not  so,  the 
dual  attendance  is,  with  little  doubt,  the  more  beneficial  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  I  have 
referred  to  teachers  and  children ;  but  that  I  have  not  discussed  the 
opinions  of  managers.  Yet  this  is  eminently  a  case  where  a  manager, 
one  might  think,  being  interested  alike  in  the  welfare  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  children,  in  the  success  of  the  school,  and  in  the  views  of 
the  parents,  would  be  the  one  person  to  decide  the  arrangement  of 
the  school  day.  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  am  not  wronging  these 
gentlemen,  with  whom  (except  on  two  trivial  occasions)  my  relations 
have  been  most  friendly,  and  to  whom  I  hereby  tender  my  thanks 
for  their  courtesy,  if  I  say  that  they  are  not,  in  many  cases,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  the  case.  Of  course,  there 
are  numerous  exceptions.  There  are,  for  instance,  two  clergymen  in 
Ballymacarrett  whose  acquaintance  with  the  minutest  details  in  the 
history  of  their  numerous  and  large  schools  has  often  made  me 
think  how  their  sacred  calling  has  impoverished  the  service  of  educa- 
tion. But  many  of  the  managers  are  closely  engaged  in  business  or 
professional  occupations,  frequently  at  a  distance  from  the  schools; 
and,  strange  to  say,  do  not  appear,  in  all  cases,  to  have  any  bias 
towards  or  natural  interest  in  the  matter.  This  is  most  regrettable; 
because  in  Belfast,  as  in  other  large  cities,  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able body  of  leisured  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  would  be  willing  and 
eager  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  education :  thus 
bringing  in  the  healthy  breath  of  publicity  and  popular  interest,  th« 
absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  depressing  characteristics  in  om* 
school  history.  At  present  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  mana^is 
are  guided  by  considerations  of  a  parochial  or  congregational  character 
rather  than  by.  a  desire  to  obtain  for  the  Board  the  best  possible  value 
for  the  very  large  sums  which  they  have  the  privilege  of  locally 
administering. 

In  one  case,  a  church  committee  has  actually  proceeded  to  levy 
subscriptions  at  the  point  of  a  threat  of  dismissal ;  and,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  the  notice  of  dismissal  was,  on  refusal,  actually 
dehvered  to  one  of  the  teachers. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  in  a  report  on  this  district,  to  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  the  ownership  of  the  school-houses.  In  one  case,  the  principal 
teacher  has  confessed  to  having  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  owner 
of  the  school-house  in  which  he  was  employed — ^thus  deliberately 
violating  an  important  rule  of  the  Board.  There  is  a  popular  im- 
pression that  some  other  schools  are  likewise  the  property  of  the 
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teachers;  and  certainly  such  a  suspicion  is  not  altogether  unjustifi-  RefwrtKA 
able.     If   this  were   the   case   it   is   quite   plain   that   Uie    teacher 'jj*][^?^  * 
would  enjoy  an  excessive  amount  of  power.     If  the  teacher  provides  Edncstion. 
a  school-house  and  appoints  a  manager  over  himself,  it  is  plain  that  j^/^^fy^ 
he  can  appoint  also  the  teaching  stafiP,  without  regard  to  the  intereete  Diknct 
of  the  locality ;  that,  so  long  as  he  violates  no  rule  of  the  Board,  he  ^^'*^' 
can  organize  the  school  as  he  likes ;  that,  with  the  same  reservation,       _ 
he  can  tyrannise  to  any  extent  over  his  subordiaates ;  and  that  he 
can  suit  himself  in  every  way,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of 
pupils  or  people. 

After  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  character  of  many  of  the  Sieknan. 
houses  and  premises,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  sickness  prevails 
to  a  large  extent,  and  epidemics  spread  rapidly.  The  usual  childish 
ailments,  of  course,  recur;  and  gastric  diseases,  moreover,  are 
extremely  common.  The  Ballymacarrett  district  is  low-lying,  and  not 
an  easy  place  to  drain  thoroughly;  but  the  school-houses,  no  doubt, 
help  the  work  of  disease.  I  can  coimt  up  fourteen  monitors  who  have 
retired  through  ill-health,  and  have,  I  imagine,  all  since  died.  Two 
young  monitresses,  employed  in  an  over-crowded  school,  have  died 
¥dthin  little  more  than  a  year. 

It  will  be  also  understood  readily  that  discipline  and  training  are  D»"oipKi« 
grextly  hampered  by  the  character  of  the  school-houses.  The  children 
are  kept  quiet,  undoubtedly,  and  in  this  respect  all  credit  is  due  to. 
the  controlling  powers  of  the  teachers ;  and,  so  long  as  education  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  process  of  cramming  with  masses  of  facts,  this 
would  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  But  in  our  days,  when  education 
is  recognised  as  aiming  at  the  formation  of  those  good  habits  of  mind 
and  body  which  constitute  character,  it  is  different.  For  instance,  to 
enter  into  details,  it  is  difficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  to  inculcate 
order  and  cleanliness  in  a  school-house  improvided  with  racks  for 
caps,  without  clean  floors.  It  is  difficult  to  inculcate  that  indefinable,  ^^<^ 
charming  thing  called  manners.  I  remember  a  child  saying  id  a  ^""^ 
letter  that  he  thought  Grammar  was  better  than  Geography,  because 
Creography  taught  us  only  to  point  on  the  map,  but  Grammar  was 
to  teach  us  manners.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  "  Grammar  "  of 
this  kind  in  Ballymacarrett.  In  one  country  school  the  teacher  had 
taught  the  Infants,  as  an  exercise,  to  say  in  chorus  :  "  Thank  you,  sir,'' 
"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  "If  you  please,  sir,"  "If  you  please  ma'am." 
Some  people  would  smile  at  such  aa  exercise,  even  for  Infant  children. 
But  it  really  was  a  touching  and  interesting  attempt  to  teach  the  most 
useful  kind  of  "  Grammar "  to  the  children  of  North  Down.  If 
"manners  makyth  man,"  what,  indeed,  are  the  children  of  Bally- 
macarrett? To  me,  personally,  they  are,  indeed,  delightful;  their 
absolute  inattention  to  all  the  formalities  of  life  has  often  struck  a 
spark  of  humour  out  of  the  dreariest  day  of  "  Results  "  drudgery. 

Their  way  of  describing  their  teachers  or  their  clergymen  by  their 
surnames,  without  prefix  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  their  way  of  pushing 
past  teacher  or  inspector  in  the  doorway  with  a  look  of  resentment 
at  being  ttius  slightly  hampered  in  their  free  course,  their  way  when 
questioned,  of  bending  down  their  heads  and  mumbling  through  their 
teeth,  their  disuse  of  the  superfluoiis  Sir  or  Ma'am — ^they  are  all 
deUghtfully  hmnorous  in  children;  but,  unfortunately,  the  humour 
is  of  a  melancholy  character,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  children 
of  to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  I  was  much  struck, 
lately,  with  a  little  incident.  I  was  on  the  top  of  a  tram-car  when  a 
bright  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  sat  down  beside 
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Dr.  Beatty, 

DUtriet 

Inspector, 

Belfast. 


Miemtory 
hRbiU 


Tims-table. 


Reiwrts  od  me.  She  evidently  knew  me,  addressed  me  by  my  name,  and  ten- 
NRtionil*  ^  ^^^^  nie  a  collecting  card  for  a  subscription  to  some  fund  or  other. 
Education.  I  wTote  my  initials  on  the  card  and  gave  her  a  shilling.  She  took  the 
money,  but  neither  looked  at  me  nor  uttered  a  word.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  '^  Merci  bien,  monsieur "  of  a  French  child,  or 
the  "  Thank  you,  sir  "  of  an  English,  and  reflecting  how  much  (A  the 
happiness  of  life  depends  on  the  iraining  in  "manners,"  and  how 
useful  an  element  in  life  is  what  Mr.  Howells  well  called  ''  a  habit 
of  self-respectful  subordination.'' 

Much  injury  must  result  to  educational  progress,  and  much  impedi- 
ment to  the  working  of  compulsory  attendance,  from  the  migratory 
habits  of  school  children.  Some  children  seem  to  make  a  business  of 
passing  from  school  to  school — ^in  one  recent  case,  a  child  had  changed 
her  school  six  times  in  five  months — and  the  departure  of  a  child  just 
before  the  Results  Examination  leads  to  the  loss  of  Results  Fees  for 
an  almost  entire  year's  teaching.  Such  children,  on  enrolment  in 
another  school,  must,  of  course,  under  the  Board's  instructions,  be 
struck  off,  and  thus  rendered  ineligible  for  earning  Results  Fees  in 
the  school  which  they  have  left.  Hence  there  is  much  heart-burning 
for  unrequited  labour.  But  it  is  obvious,  on  reflection,  that  some 
general  rule  is  necessary,  and  must  be  enforced ;  and  that  the  regula- 
tion in  force  is  the  only  equitable  one. 

The  checking  of  the  arrangements  set  forth  on  the  time-tables  of 
the  district  has  involved  a  large  amount  of  toilsome,  though  necessary 
and  useful,  work  during  the  past  year.  The  greater  number  of  these 
tables  were  judiciously  framed,  and  were  in  accordance  with  the 
Board's  recent  changes  of  rule.  But  in  some  few  cases  the  arrange- 
ments were  so  unsuitable  as  to  lead  to  doubts  whether  they  could 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  work ;  and  in  one  case  so  extra- 
ordinary (although  in  a  well-taught  school)  that  they  deserve  record. 
This  time-table  showed  no  time  for  Spelling  or  Dictation  in  any  class  ; 
no  time  for  Grammar  or  Geography  of  girls ;  no  time  for  Reading  in 
any  class  above  Second ;  no  time,  after  roll-call,  for  Writing  of  Fifth 
or  Sixth  Classes.  The  jimior  boys  were  assigned,  for  Reading,  an 
hour  and  three-quarters,  and,  for  Writing,  an  hour  and  a-half,  but 
only  part  of  half  an  hour  for  Arithmetic. 

The  monitors  in  this  district  answer  well,  as  a  rule,  and,  the  schools 
being  generally  very  efficiently  conducted,  have  opportunities  for 
very  useful  training  in  teaching  and  school-keeping.  The  recent 
raising  of  the  age  qualification  is  a  step  which  should  be  approved 
by  all  friends  of  education,  and,  if  the  class  qualification  were  raised 
to  Sixth,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  hardship  would  be  inflicted. 

Hitherto,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  monitors  appointed,  a 
proper  value  was  not  always  set  on  the  position,  as  the  main  avenue 
to  teacherships ;  and,  moreover,  the  number  of  ex-monitors  who  failed 
to  obtain  places  afterwards  was  large.  I  have  been  assured  by  an 
informant,  who  counted  the  applications,  that  for  two  assistantships 
in  a  Belfast  school  there  were  recently  eighty-seven  applicants. 
Figures  like  these  (which  would  have  seemed  to  me  almost  incredible) 
can  point  only  to  the  conclusion  that  the  qualified  candidates  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of  available  places. 

The  rule  as  to  monitors  being  selected  from  "  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  to  be  employed,"  sometimes  presses  hardly  on  city  schools, 
and  leads,  frequently,  to  the  recommendation  of  candidates  greatly 
inferior  to  aspirants  from  neighbouring  schools.     In  Infant  schools 
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there  is  a  special  difficulty,  as  they  cannot  provide  monitors  them- 
selves, nor  are  they  responsible  for  the  supply  of  candidates  from  the 
senior  school.  To  illustrate  this  latter  point,  I  may  mention  that 
one  very  satisfactory  Infant  school  has  never  had  a  monitress,  owing 
to  the  want  of  eligible  candidates  in  the  neighbouring  senior  school. 
Even  in  good  schools  the  monitorial  supply  often  falls  short.  In  the 
poor  localities,  especially  where  there  are  half-time  pupils,  the  children 
are  taken  from  school  before  they  can  qualify  for  the  position;  and 
the  cleverest  Sixth  Class  boys— even  girls — ^frequently  prefer  other 
employments.  Some  time  ago,  on  visiting  a  school  for  the  selection 
of  a  monitor,  I  found  that  not  one  of  the  five  boys  in  Sixth  Class 
would  take  the  place. 

The  monitors,  as  I  said  above,  answer  well,  as  a  rule;  still,  the 
fact  that  there  were  seven  failures  at  the  last  Easter  Examinations  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  Fifth  Year  monitors  are,  generally,  not  much 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  should  find  no  difficidty  in  passing  so 
moderate  a  test.  In  cities  and  large  towns,  there  would  probably  be 
both  a  saving  of  labour  and  a  gain  in  efficiency,  if  the  monitors 
received  their  special  instruction  collectively,  at  certain  schools 
specially  selected  as  centres.  At  pr^ent  a  teacher  may  have  undei 
his  special  instruction  five  monitors,  each  in  a  different  year,  and 
learning  a  different  course.  Therefore,  even  with  the  best  intentions, 
four-fifths  must,  at  any  given  time,  be  teaching  themselves;  and,  as 
intentions  are  not  invariably  at  their  best,  there  is  a  natural  tempta^ 
tion  to  go  just  a  little  farther,  and  let  the  other  fifth  do  the  same. 
By  the  system  of  collective  teaching,  the  monitors  would  be  imder 
the  most  efficient  and  specially  selected  instructors  of  the  place ;  the 
teaching  would  be  systematized;  and  the  prestige  and  emoluments  of 
a  collective  instructor  would  be  a  reward  for  the  most  distinguished 
teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  at  present,  I  believe,  many 
monitors  pay  out  of  their  slender  incomes  for  special  "  coaching." 

When  dealing  in  my  last  general  report  with  the  question  of 
compulsory  attendance  and  its  results,  I  took  the  town  of  New- 
townards  as  a  test,  in  preference  to  the  portion  of  Belfast  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  I  did  so,  in  order  to  avoid  the  complication 
and  imcertainty  resulting  from  the  rapid  and  indeterminate  increase 
in  the  population  of  Belfast. 

In  Newtownards  the  work  of  compulsion  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
business-like  and  systematic  manner ;  and  yet  the  results,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  not  quite  what  might  be  expected. 

The  population,  I  assume  for  the  moment,  to  be  stationary.  I 
should  personally  conjecture  that  it  is  increasing.  At  any  rate,  the 
decrease,  if  such  there  be,  must  be  trifling. 

I  append  the  figures  for  the  year  1893  (the  last  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  compulsion),  for  the  year  1894  (the  first  of  compulsion), 
for  the  year  1896  (which  is  mid-way),  and  for  the  year  ended  the 
30th  of  September,  1899— 

Schools  in  Nbwtownards. 
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1.867 
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1,277 
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R«ports  oo  It  will  be  seen  that,  except  in  the  last  column  (that  of  the  number 
^au^nla  examined)  the  promise  held  out  by  the  working  of  the  first  year 
Fdacation.  of  compulsion  (1894)  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  even  in  the  last 
column  there  is  a  falling-ofi  in  1899,  as  compared  with  1896.  It 
must,  however,  be  conceded  that  all  the  columns  bear  witness  to  a 
substantial  improvement  since  1893,  the  last  year  of  freedom,  from 
compulsion;  although  the  successive  years  do  not  show  a  successive 
improvement.  The  raising  (^  the  standard  of  exemption  from  Fourth 
to  Fifth  Class  will,  no  doubt,  produce  important  and  beneficiid  results. 
Some  such  provision  was  necessary,  if  ihe  first  stage  of  Fifth  Class 
were  not  to  be  depleted  of  pupib. 

This  phrase,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  at  some  slight  length,  not 
merely  as  conveying  some  information  which  is  intrinsically  valuable, 
but  also  as  illustrating  the  retrogression  or  recoil  which  follows  an  impor- 
tant educational  advance.  In  my  first  general  report  on  this  district, 
I  drew  attention  to  an  instance  of  this,  viz.,  that  children,  taking  the 
legal  minimum  of  compulsion  for  their  own  maximum,  had  largely 
ceased  to  attend  school,  except  during  the  years  to  which  compulsicHi 
applied.  Now,  in  the  case  of  first  stage  of  Fifth  Class,  which  has 
hitherto  been  outside,  but  only  just  outside,  the  area  of  compulsion, 
something  similar  has  occurred.  What  I  mean,  by  the  threatened 
depletion  of  this  class  will  be  best  explained  by  the  figures.  These 
figures  refer  to  the  schools  in  the  Ballymacarrett  divisi<m  of  Belfast 
(with  the  exception  of  one,  for  which  the  statistics  were  not  available), 
which  were  in  operation  in  1893,  and  exhibit  the  increase  in  each  of 
the  senior  classes  during  the  five  subsequent  years. 

The  increase  in  the  Fourth  Class  was  .51  per  cent. 

„  „         „     Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  was  .       6  per  cent. 

„  „         „         „         „     (Second  Stage),  was  .     22  per  cent. 

„  „         „     Sixth  Class,  was  .  .  .13  per  cent. 

The  insignificant  increase  of  6  per  cent,  was  really  comparatively  a 
decrease;  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that,  if  the  standard  of  exemption 
had  not  been  raised,  in  a  few  years,  no  children  would  have  been 
found  in  Fifth  Class  (first  stage)  except  those  children  who  intended 
to  run  the  entire  course  up  to  Sixth  Class.  The  process  of  depleti<»i, 
now  driven  back  a  stage,  will,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  attack  Fifth 
(second  stage)  with  equal  vigour.  I  need  not  hero  repeat  what  I  said 
in  my  last  report  as  to  what  seemed  to  bo  defects  in  the  working  of 
compulsion;  but,  that  compulsion  is  not  sufficiently  stringent  is  the 
conclusion  almost  unavoidable,  when  in  schools  are  found,  as  has 
been  my  experience,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  who 
have  made  only  110  or  120  or  130  attendances  during  the  year. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  universal  compulsion  is  the  one  force  which 
will  gradually  build  up  what  may  be  called  the  instinct  of  attendance, 
and  will  make  absence  from  school  seem  to  the  children  as  unnatural 
as  doing  without  theur  breakfast.  But  in  the  meantime  much  might 
be  done,  if  prizes  for  regular  attendance  were  distributed  by  local 
persons.  The  late  Rev.  T.  S.  Woods,  of  Bally gowan,  whose  genial 
presence  and  encouragement  diffused  so  much  sunshine  through  the 
schools  under  his  management,  accomplished  excellent  work  by  this 
means  in  raising  the  attendance.  In  the  Elircubbin  district  of  the 
Ards  peninsula  a  somewhat  similar  effect  has  been  produced  by  what 
are  known  as  the  "  Brown's  prizes."  In  one  school,  where  these 
prizes  are  distributed,  I  found  that  more  than  half  the  children  had 
made  over  200  attendances  during  the  year.     Iii  another  localily 
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where  pxizes  were  offered,  a  large  number  of  the  children  (I  have,  Reports  wi 
Tmfortunately,  forgotten  the  details)  had  not  missed  a  single  attend-  ^^?f•^''' 
ance  during  the  year.  Edowtioo. 

Given   r^;ular   attendance   of   pupils,    such   teachers   as   are   the  ^^  — ^ 
majority  in  this  district,  could  effect  wonders ;  and  if  some  person  in  DMrtS  ^* 
each  locality  would  offer  a  trifling  prize  to  each  child  who  would  reach  ^^^'P^^- 
a  certain  fixed  number  of  attendances,   determined   in  accordance  ^"***' 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  there  would  be  no  fear  of 
premature  or  unwholesome  rivalry  among  the  children,  and  hardly 
anything  but  good  could  ensue. 

The  system  of  granting  to  teachers  promotion  to  First  Division  of  ••  HigUr 
First  Class  oa  the  ground  of  "  highly  efficient  service,"  and  without  efl9ci«iit 
examination,  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  teaching,  and  has  not,  I  ^"'"••* 
imagine,  tended  to  lower  the  standard  of  general  literary  culture. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  cramming  for  examinations  does  not, 
in  the  case  of  persons  of  advanced  years,  tend  to  make  study  of  an 
improving  kind  unattractive  rather  than  otherwise;   while  anything 
which  stimulates  to  more  intelligent  methods  of  teaching  must  stimu- 
late the  mind  generally   and  encourage   the  habits  of  study   and 
reflection. 

The  subjects  of  the  Board's  Programme  have  been  well  taught;  The 
and  progress  has  to  be  recorded  practically  all  along  the  line.  Frogi»i»nie. 

Reading  is  certainly  improving.  It  is  more  intelligent,  clearer,  and  lUMliiig. 
more  expresiivd.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  requirements  as  to 
"  Explanation  of  the  words  and  phrases,''  and  still  more  to  the  choice 
now  permitted  of  various  series  of  Headers.  I  am  told  that  children 
now  ffequettity  tedd  their  books  at  home  for  amusement,  far  in 
advance  of  the  lessons  prescribed  for  them.  This  would  have  been 
quite  incredible  in  the  case  of  the  Board's  series  of  reading  books. 

Some  of  the  junior  reading  books  now  in  use  may.  appear  to  be, 
and  possibly  are,  slightlv  too  childish  for  the  quick-witted  pupils  of 
this  country.  But  the  fault  is  on  the  right  side.  Children's  books 
should  be  childish ;  and,  unless  they  are,  the  main  end  of  the  reading 
lesson  is  not  attained— that  is,  to  encourage  the  love  of  reading.  In 
any  caae,  moat  of  the  series  have  the  great  advantage  of  conversational 
lessons,  lessons  of  dialogue.  Without  such  lessons,  expressiveness  of 
reading  cannot  be  attained ;  and  in  this  respect  the  progress  recently 
made  in  some  of  the  schools  has  been  quite  remarkable.  Once  a  child 
has  gained  the  taste  for  reading,  and  got  the  gist  and,  so  to  say,  ex- 
pression of  the  lesson,  individual  words  do  not  matter.  He  can,  by 
what  examination  slang  calls  "  bottoming,"  get  a  far  clearer  notion  ci 
their  meaning  than  by  the  most  elaborate  definitions. 

Writing  is  probably  hardly  so  good  as  it  was  in  old  times;  but  Wntiog. 
wiii  the  adoption  of  roimd  full  head-lines,  improvement  may  be 
expected.  The  "Civil  Service  hand,"  which,  some  years  ago,  was 
greatly  in  vogue,  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Why  it  came  into  vogue 
and  why  it  went  out  of  it  are  equally  hard  to  tell.  It  was  considered 
rapid,  I  believe;  but  that  is  questionable.  At  any  rate  it  was  un- 
natural, hard  to  learn,  obtrusively  ugly,  and  usually  ended  in  scrib- 
bling. Possibly  its  contortions  may  have  been  discredited  by  the 
increased  attention  now  given  to  Drawing;  the  full  flowing  outlinca 
of  which  are  simply  Writing  on  a  larger  scale. 

The   issue    of   a   new   set   of   Arithmetic   cards   has   produced    a  Arithmetic 
full  crop  of  ciphers  in  this  subject.     No  better  proof  need  be  de- 
sired of  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  teaching.     But  the  fault  is 
not  altogether  the  teachers',     A  tocher   of  long   experience  told 
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Ri  ports  on  me  that  one  year  he  had  dispensed  with  cards  (such  as  are  issued  by 
NatSnaf  ^^  several  printers),  and  had  confined  himself  to  teaching  the  subject. 
EducHtioD.  The  result  was  a  large  number  of  failures.  So  he  had  returned  to 
cards,  which,  of  course,  are  framed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Board's  official  cards.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  Programme  is  not  at  present  imnecessarily  advanced 
for  the  pupils.  I  recently  asked  a  monitor  in  a  very  fair  sdio(d 
to  teU  me  how  much  142  and  59  added  together  amounted  to;  he 
could  not  tell;  nor  could  several  Sixth  Class  boys  add  24  to  53. 
While  this  is  the  case  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  teaching  of 
Discount,  Stocks  and  Shares,  and  Compound  Interest,  can  be  of 
anything  but  the  most  mechanical  character.  It  is,  moreover,  hard 
to  believe  that  the  ordinary  National  school  child  would  not  be  better 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  if  he  knew  how  much  change  he 
ought  to  get  out  of  a  half-crown  if  he  had  bought  three  loaves  at 
Threepence  halfpenny  each,  than  if  he  could  calculate  the  present 
worth  of  some  (to  him)  fabulous  number  of  pounds. 

The  educative,  apart  from  the  practical,  value  of  many  of  the 
advanced  rules,  must  be  small  ;  as  the  formula  is  only  a  matter  of 
memory  work. 

Spelling  is  improving,  and  would  be  probably  better  if  the  Dicta- 
tion exercises  were  properly  corrected.  It  is  strange  how  rarely  a 
monitor,  or  even  an  assistant,  can  be  depended  on  to  ovorlook  no 
errors  in  these  exercises. 

In  one  school,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  clear  articulation,  the 
teacher  employs  the  senior  children  in  turn  to  read  the  Dictation, 
and  finds  the  plan  successful. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  writing  from  Dictation  should  not 
supersede,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  the  present  oral  spelling  in  the 
junior  classes.  Till  a  word  has  to  be  written,  its  spelling  is  a  matter 
of  indifference.  When  we  forget  the  spelling  of  a  word,  we  write  it 
down  in  various  ways  to  see  how  it  looks.  As  an  introduction  to 
Dictation,  the  First  Class  could  be  taught  by  means  of  groups  of 
similar  words,  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  copied  by  the  children 
on  their  slates;  and,  even  if  the  progress  in  this  class  were  slow, 
the  loss  would  be  compensated  by  early  practice  in  writing  from 
Dictation,  and  therefore,  by  more  rapid  progress  afterwards. 

In  the  higher  classes,  if  the  children  had  only  acquired  the  habit 
of  more  extensive  reading,  little  formal  instruction  in  the  subject 
would  be  required. 

Grammar  is  much  as  before,  although  the  ''Instructions  to  In- 
spectors "  have  led  to  a  larger  number  of  passes. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  children  in  National  schools,  except,  per- 
haps, the  most  senior,  leam  this  subject.  It  is  very  difficult,  and  so 
abstruse,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  must  be,  as  a  rule,  a  matter  of 
memory.  It  is  also  very  indefinite.  For  instance,  words  such  as 
"  should  strike  "  are  parsed,  in  three  Grammars  of  the  highest  repute, 
in  threo  different  ways:  as  respectively  the  Past  Indefinite,  the 
Future,  the  Present  Subjunctive ;  while  in  another  set  of  Grammars, 
these  words  are  not  placed  under  the  Subjunctive  Mood  at  all,  but 
under  the  Potential. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  teaching  of  Grammar  to  little  children 
IS  a  heritage  from  the  days  when  every  bc^  who  had  any  schooling 
at  all  learned  Latin:  which,  being  both  a  foreign  and  a  dead 
language,  offered  a  fair  and  useful  field  for  classification.  Grammar 
IS  still  a  valuable  adjunct  in  Ipaming  a  foreign  language,  and  had 
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some  raison  d^HrCy  even  in  the  case  of  English,  so  long  as  our  ^Pg***  •"- 
language  was  treated  as  having  no  history,  and  as  being  stereotyped,  J^^iJ^  ' 
like  a  dead  language.     This  view  is,  however,  now  discarded;  and  it  EduMtion 
is  rec<^ised  that  the  distinctions  of  parts  of  speech  are,  in  English,  j^  seaity, 
mainly  functional,  not  inflectional,  and   that  English  Grammar  is  DisMci 
largely  another  name  for  the  History  of  the  English  Language.     It  ^^^' 
is  also  recognised  that  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  Grammar  has  little     'iL- 
effect  on  the  correctness  of  speech,  which  is  mainly  influenced  by 
one's  company  and  reading;   while  the  mental  trainiog  supplied  by 
grammatical  classiflcations  is  not  as  useful  as  that  supplied  by  a  good 
lesson  in   Botany:    such,   for   instance,   as   that   described   by   Dr. 
Klemm  in  European  Schools  (pp.  49,  et  seq.). 

Geography  is  holding  its  own,  and  is  probably  as  good  as  it  will  c^oognphy 
be  under  the  Results  system,  or  with  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gramme in  use.  The  present  system  of  examination  necessi- 
tates, owing  to  the  mass  of  questioning  to  be  accomplished  in 
a  limited  time,  that  the  questions  should  be  brief,  and  answerable 
in  a  few  words — ^what  have  been  described  as  "  razor-edge  questions." 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  encouragement  to  teach 
descriptive  Geography,  or  to  enliven  the  dry  bones. 

Needlework  and  Singing  are  taught  with  great  skill.     Drawing  is  Other 
not  so  good  as  Singing,  although,  in  some  schools,  admirably  taught.  *«>!•«*■• 

Kindergarten  is  spreading,  and  the  training  given  is  in  the  highest 
degree  useful.  The  children  who  enter  their  school  life  in  some  of 
the  Infant  schools  of  this  district  are  to  be  envied. 

Agriculture  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  teaching  of  the 
schools,  situated  as  they  are  mainly  in  a  city  or  in  towns. 

A  good  deal  of  Book-keeping  is  taught.  The  books  are  often 
neatly  filled;  but  the  knowledge  displayed  of  the  principles  is  not 
very  great,  at  least  in  the  advanced  ''  sets."  The  entries  in  these 
sets  might  puzzle  a  pretty  expert  book-keeper,  and  are  so  far  above 
the  practical  experience  of  the  children  that  the.  knowledge  must  be 
almost  entirely  rote  work.  The  majority  of  the  Ballymacarrett 
children  wiU  be  engaged  in  hammering  rivets  in  a  shipyard;  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  mentally  or  otherwise  they  will  receive  any  benefit 
from  having  been  primed  up  to  retain  in  their  heads  during  the  day 
of  the  Results  examination  the  correct  posting  of,  e.g. : 

"Remitted  Coutts  &  Co.  James  Hamilton's  draft 

on  Jones,  Lloyd,  &  Co., £210     0     0 

"  Discount  J  per  cent  received,      .  .         .  110" 

Knowledge,  when  a  little  beyond  the  children's  range,  is  stimulating ; 
but  when  it  is  altogether  outside  their  comprehension,  it  either 
stupefies  or  else  results  in  purely  rote  work. 

A  fair  number  of  extra  branches  are  taught,  but  the  abolition  of  Rxtaa. 
the  old  Results  statistics  form,  which  was  so  convenient  a  storehouse 
of  information,  deprives  me  of  the  power  of  entering  into  details. 

As  I  am  about  to  leave  this  district,  of  which  I  have  been  in  charge 
for  the  past  seven  years,  I  should  wish  to  take  this  opportimity  of 
taking  my  leave  of  the  teachers.  No  teachers  are  less  amenable  to 
personal  whims  or  more  tenacious  of  the  claims  of  their  noble  pro- 
fession; and  none  are,  as  a  body,  more  loyal  servants  of  the  Board 
of  National  Education.  The  charge  of  the  schools  of  this  district  is 
by  no  means  a  sinecure.  Yet  I  should  not  care,  on  official  foolscap, 
to  give  full  expression  to  the  feeHngs  of  regret  with  which  I  leave 
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Reports  on  these  exhilarating  hives  of  industry,  their  skilful  and  devoted  teachers^ 
Natioola  o^D  ^^^  ^J  ^^^^  friends,   the  scholars   of  Ballymacarretfe  and   North 

Edttcation.    Down. 

Dr.B^uy,       With  a  revised  system  of  inspection,  with  a  revised  Ptogramme, 
-^j^^  *   and,  as  to  Belfast,  with  a  sufficiency  of  commodious  sdiooSrhousea, 
they  would  go  far  on  the  path  of  progress. 


Jnapector, 
BeUnL 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Oentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

n.  M.  Beattt,  I.N.8. 


Dr.  General  Report  on  the  Limerick  District  by  Dr.  Batemak, 

^J^^*^  District  Inspector. 

Limuriek.  ^^.,    _^  _  ,  ««** 

—  27th  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — ^In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  beg  to  furnish 
my  third  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  Limerick  district. 

The  district  remains  unchanged  in  area ;  but  the  number  of  schools 
has  increased  from  118  to  121. 
Naiiber  of  For  many  years  the  rooms  at  Sexton-street  Convent  School  allotted 
•cbooli.  to  the  junior  girb  were  overcrowded.  At  length  a  fine  structure,  re- 
plete with  every  convenience  for  an  Infants'  school,  was  erected. 
The  groimd  floor  is  reserved  for  the  Infants  proper;  the  First 
and  Second  Classes  are  taught  in  tiie  upper  room. 

For  several  winters  the  nuns  in  charge  of  the  Pery-square  Scho(^ 
had  to  teach  in  unsuitable  rooms;  they  have  now  obtained  proper 
accommodation.  When  the  Leamy  School  became  available  for  the 
boys  taught  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Vested  School,  the  jimior  classes 
from  Pery-square  were  transferred  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  School. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy  promptly  built  side  by  side  with  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul's  a  building  similar  in  plan  and  size  known  as  Pery-square,  in 
which  the  senior  classes,  formerly  taught  in  the  old  building  of  the 
same  name,  are  now  instructed.  Hence  out  of  the  natural  expansion 
of  Sexton-street  Convent  and  Pery-square  Convent,  two  schools  have 
been  added  to  the  roll  of  National  sdiools. 

A  small  mixed  school  under  E.C.  management  has  also  been  taken 
into  connexion. 
School-  The  school-houses  present,  as  to  structure,  marked  contrasts.     In 

^^"^'  one  such  as  St.  John's-square  the  building  is  palatial,  and  the  600 
present  can  be  easily  accommodated.  In  another,  the  mud  walls  are 
propped;  the  ceiling  needs  repair;  there  is  no  playground;  and 
though  I  foimd  twenty-three  boys  and  forty-two  girls  in  attend- 
ance, fourteen  of  whom  were  in  the  Sixth  Class,  and  four  of  whom 
were  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  decency 
that  there  are  no  offices,  although  the  school  is  on  the  public  road. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance  there  are  also  contrasts.  There  is  the 
large  Convent  school,  where  559  were  examined,  worked  by  fourteen 
Sisters  and  six  paid  monitors,  aided  by  lay  assistants  paid  by  the 
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oommumiy.     There  is  the  large  boys'  school,  where  392  were  pre-  2***2^*" 
aented  for  Results  inspection,  and  in  which  the  staff  consisted  of  ^^^*  ^ 
twelve  classed  teachers.     But  there  is,  too,  the  school    where  the  EdiiMtioii; 
attendance  is  so  low   that  the  teacher  cannot  be  paid  full  salary;  ^  — 
the  school   where,   if   eighteen  pupils   can   be  mustered,   the   local  Ba'teman, 
parties  are  not  dissatisfied.  SuS^. 

The  usual  type  of  school  here  is  a  boys'  department  and  a  girls'  Limariek. 
department  built  side  by  side,  and  generally  taught  each  by  one       — 
classed  teacher.     In  several,  however,   the  average  suffices  for  an 
assistant. 

There  are  twenty-six  schools,  in  which  both  sexes  attend, 
and  are  taught  in  the  same  classes.  In  fifteen  of  these  the 
principal  is  a  male  teacher,  and  is  assisted  either  by  a  classed  female 
teacher  or  a  workmistress ;  ten  are  conducted  by  female  teachers; 
in  one  the  sole  teacher  is  a  man,  and  the  girls  receive  no  instruction 
in  Needlework.  So  far  as  I  remember,  this  is  the  only  school  in  the 
Limerick  district  where  girls  are  not  taught  sewing. 

In  some  mixed  schools  the  attendance  is  large.  I  give  below  the 
names  and  numbers  examined  in  the  ten  largest :  — 


Name  of  School 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

Sallyhank, 

64 

67 

121 

MoDtpoIier, 

28 

36 

64 

Kilmnrry, 

41 

40 

81 

ViUiere,  . 

2» 

-M 

63 

Adare,     . 

30 

33 

63 

CahereUy. 

3<i 

-36 

72 

OaherUne, 

71 

65 

136 

Caherconlish, 

62 

47 

90 

Inch  St.  Lauronco,     , 

23 

42 

65 

BichHill, 

62 

38 

90 

Total, 

• 

42ti 

428 

854 

All  the  schools  except  two  are  really  needed;  of  the  two  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  dispensed  with,  one  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  St.  Mary's  Convent  School ;  the  other  is  near  St.  John's  Convent 
School.  When  the  present  tesichers  leave,  these  schools  may,  without 
any  educational  loss,  be  removed  from  the  list. 

The  121  schools  are  scattered  through  the  counties  of  Limerick, 
Clare,  and  Tipperary ;  the  diameter  of  the  district  is  about  thirty-one 
miles ;  the  roads  are,  on  the  whole,  good. 

During  the  winter  months  the  heavy  city  work  is  done;  this 
arrangement  was  well  conceived,  and  it  works  well. 

Eighty-seven  of  the  schools  may  be  considered  as  well  conducted. 
Of  boys'  and  girls'  schools  standing  side  by  side,  as  a  rule,  the 
girls'  school  is  the  better  taught.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is 
very  noticeable. 

The  best  test  of  the  merits  of  the  teachers  is  the  state  of  the  pro-  Ttaehcn. 
ficiency  of  their  schools.  So  judged  thirty-four  of  the  principal 
teachers  of  the  121  employed  are  highly  efficient;  and  only  two  are 
worthless.  In  addition  to  the  principal  teachers  of  the  twelve  Con- 
vent schools,  and  the  nead  teachers  of  the  three  Model  schools,  nearly 
all  of  wh(«i  are  highly  efficient,  there  are  at  least  twenty-two  of  the 
other  106  principal  teachers  who  are  satisfactory.  Of  these  twenl^* 
two  teachers,  eight  are  in  the  first  class,  and  ten  hold  second  class 
certificates. 
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One  fact  seems  certain :  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are 
efficient.  It  also  appears  that  the  female  prindpals  are,  as  a  mle^  the 
better. 

Efficient  teachers  always  rise  superior  to  their  surroundings.  Bad 
houses  may  hamper  them ;  want  of  space  accommodation  may  impede 
their  efforts  and  impair  their  health ;  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  a 
site  for  a  residence  from  the  parents  of  the  children  they  educate ;  yet 
they  work  well  and  patiently,  hoping  that  time  will  bring  better 
things.  The  financial  position  of  the  teacher  is  much  better  than 
when,  more  than  twenty-one  years  ago,  I  first  had  the  honour  of 
dealing  with  them  as  an  inspector. 

I  will  now  viow  the  gt'iieiai  prolicioncy  of  the  distiict  from  another 
standpoint,  and  quote  some  statistics,  drawn  up,  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  Results  year  commencing  March,  1898,  which  show 
the  proficiency  in  the  various  obligatory  branches :  — 


Subject. 

Percentage 

of  passes  In 

March. 

Percentage 

of  pas  les  in 

April. 

Percentage 

of  passes  in 

May. 

Reading,  .... 

00 

00-3 

92 

Writing.    .          .          •          . 

98-3 

OJM 

90*6 

Arithmetic, 

86-6 

82-4 

81-8 

Spelling,   .... 

80-i 

83-1 

83-9 

Orammar 

71-6 

72-2 

74 

GeognpL/, 

76-4 

72-6 

75-4 

Neodlework,       . 

06-5 

W7 

91-S 

Percentages  for  all  aubjects,  . 

8i-6 

si-i 

84*1 

The  percentage  of  passes  computed  for  all  the  pupils  examined  in 
these  three  months  in  all  the  literary  subjects,  Agriculture  excepted, 
is,  therefore,  above  84  per  cent. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  relative  to  the  educational  state  of  the 
Limerick  district,  I  may  say  that  eighty-seven  of  the  121  schools  are 
well  conducted;  and  that  the  mean  standard  of  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  all  obligatory  branches,  A|pdculture  excepted,  is  84  per 
cent. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  subjects  of  the  Programme. 
Reading.  In  Reading,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  dt  passes  given,  I 

cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  teaching  imparted.  Verbal 
correctness  is  the  best  feature;  yet  I  find  from  my  note-book  that 
since  I  wrote  my  previous  report  a  large  number  of  words  were  mis- 
pronounced. Incorrect  grouping  of  words  is  still  common,  and  many 
failures  occur  from  Third  Class  upward  for  this  reason.  The  Reading 
is  painfully  monotonous. 
Selection  of  ^  ^^®  Reading  book  is  often  the  only  book  of  secular  literature 
readera.  in  a  rural  boy's  possession,  it  behoves  the  teacher  to  exercise  great 
care  when  selecting  a  set  of  Readers.  I  suggest  to  teaches  to  occa- 
sionally test  their  pupils  in  the  corresponding  books  of  another  set. 
Doing  so  would  indicate  the  pupils'  progress,  relieve  the  monotony, 
and  show  the  teacher  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various  Readers 
in  the  market. 
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To  teach  elementary  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the 
children's  minds  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  primary  teacher. 
Viewed  in  this  lights  Writing  is  a  training  in  accuracy  of  eye,  in 
steadiness  and  flexibility  of  hand,  and  in  obedience  and  cleanUnesa. 

As  ail  examination  of  the  head-line  copies  written  duiing  the  year 
by  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Classes  puts  an  inspector  in  the 
position  of  one  who  has  seen  how  the  children  have  been  occupied 
at  100  or  more  Writing  Lessons,  I  invariably  inspect  them. 

At  my  suggestion  two  or  three  lessons  per  week  in  Letter-writing 
have  been  given  with  very  beneficial  results. 

Arithmetic  is  a  strong  subject;  much  time  is  given  to  it,  and 
frequent  blackboard  instruction  is  imparted.  The  advantage  which 
the  conductors  of  large  schools  possess  in  being  able  to  allot  to  each 
class  a  teacher  whose  undivided  attenti(»L  can  be  given  to  it  is 
seen,  among  other  ways,  in  the  superiority  which  such  schools  evince 
in  Arithmetic  over  tiie  usual  type  d  school.  I  give  the  numbers 
examined  in  the  four  .largest  schools,  and  the  numbers  who  passed 
in  Arithmetic:  — 

No.  1  School. 


lUportioa 
theSuuof 
Natiooal 
EdnoAiioA. 

Dr. 

BaUmant 
DUtriet 
Impector. 

Lim«icli. 


WriUng. 
Arifchmetie. 


CLASS. 

Number 
ezajnined. 

Number 

that  passed  in 

Arithmetic. 

VL, 

86 
79 

n 

60 
13 
19 
89 

81 

77 
72 
68 
42 
18 
88 

Total, 

887 

871 

Percentage 

of  passes^. 

95« 

No.  2  School. 

OLASa 

Number 
examined. 

Number 

that  passed  in 

Aiithmetic. 

L, 

87 

27 

IL, 

68 

62 

ni. 

80 

fO 

IV.. 

17 

47 

v\ 

69 

64 

v% 

32 

81 

VL,         . 

• 

69 

68 

Total, 

367 

359 

Percentage  of  iMUuea, 

No.  3  School. 


97-8 


CLASS. 

Number 
examined. 

Number 

that  Das<*ed  in 

Arithmetic. 

1 

TL. 

76 
77 
VI 
47 
40 
16 
29 

78 
77 
69 
43 
30 
16 
28 

Totol 

• 

366 

841 

Percentage  of  paaees, 


9(r6 
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No 

4  School. 

OLAS& 

Number 
examined. 

Number 

that  passed  in 

Arithmetic. 

District 
Irupeetor, 

Ummick 

1  ■■ 

V-. 
VL, 

Total, 

43 
47 
fiO 
M 
47 
34 
44 

43 
44 

68 
bi 
43 
21 
41 

aro 

302 

Percentage  of  passes,  « 


91-5 


Grammar* 


For  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1898,  the  percentages 
in  Arithmetic  of  all  the  schools  examined  were,  respectively,  85  *  6, 
82  *  4,  and  81  *  8 ;  these  percentages  are  much  lower  thaa  those 
reached  in  the  large  schools  above  mentioned. 

As  three  out  of  the  four  schools  tabulated  are  Convent  schools,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  held  by  some  that  Arithmetic  is  not  well 
taught  in  such  schools  is  erroneous. 

In  all  the  time-tables  which  I  have  read  through,  I  have  sug- 
gested that  one  weekly  lesson  on  the  floor  should  be  given  to  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

The  Ball-frame  is  becoming  increasingly  well  taught,  and  ia 
generally  selected  as  one  of  the  exercises  for  Infants. 

It  is  only  in  schools  of  the  first  rank  that  Grammar  can  be  said 
to  be  well  taught ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  if 
Grammar  prove  satisfactory,  other  subjects  will  be  eixcellent. 

A  child  who  does  not  understand  what  he  reads  is  very  liable  to 
fail  in  Grammar.  He  may  talk  gHbly  about  "  potential  mood "  and 
"  pluperfect  tense,"  but  he  will  treat  verbs  as  nouns,  all  words  ending 
in  4y  will  be  adverbs,  and  the  subject  and  object  in  a  simple  sent^ice 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  him.  Wherever  possible,  the  mind  of  the 
examiner  and  the  minds  of  the  children  should  be  brought  into 
touch,  therefore,  in  every  subject  there  should  be  more  or  less  of 
oral  examination,  and  particularly  so  in  Grammar. 
Needlework  Needlework  is  taught  in  seventy-two  of  the  121  schools.  In  some 
schools,  where  the  girls  receive  careful  literary  instruction,  I  find  the 
Needlework  indifferently  taught  ?  Why  is  this  ?  Becau^  the  teachers 
are  bad  needlewomen.  When  they  were  trained  for  the  office  oi 
teacher,  no  marks  were  allotted  in  Needlework,  Knitting,  and  Cutting- 
out;  or,  at  least,  were  not  included  for  classification.  So  naturally 
many  young  women  neglected  the  Industrial  side  of  their  education, 
and  now,  to  their  own  mortification,  and  to  the  loss  of  their  pupils, 
cannot  teach  sewing  effectively. 

I  note  that  the  Commissioners  consider  it  desirable  that  aU  the 
girls  in  the  Infant  and  First  Classes  should  be  taught  Needlework, 
and  I  therefore  test  the  First  Class  girls  and  the  senior  Infant  girls 
in  Hemming  or  Knitting ;  especially  in  schools  where  the  bulk  of  the 
twenty  girls  which  form  the  average  for  a  workm  is  tress  are  com- 
posed of  juniors. 

In  the  Co.  Limerick  portion  of  my  late  district  a  committee  of 
ladies,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Alice  Spring  Rice,  under- 
take, with  the  consent  of  the  local  managers,  to  visit  the  National 
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school  or  schools  in  their  neighbourhood,  and,  in  a  friendly  way,  help  Reports  on 
the  teachers  by  counsel  and  sympathy.  Each  member  brings  her  Jj^^^  **' 
own  district  and  its  wants  under  the  notice  of  the  committee.  Education. 

The   committee  do  not,  I  believe,   think  it  practicable  to  start       — 
cottage   or  home  industries.     Their  primary  object  is  to  make  the  Bateman, 
girls  good  housewives;   and,  therefore,  they  confine  their  efforts  to  ^|]|^^ 
sewing,  patching,  mendiag,  knitting.     Latterly  Miss  Spring  Rioe  had  i^meriek. 
the  girls  in  a  number  of  the  rural  schoob  taught  Cookery.  — - 

Every  year  the  Association  offers  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
^rls  in  the  Co.  Limerick  National  schoob.  At  Ahane  Female  School, 
the  patron's  daughter  imparts  instruction  in  mending  of  table  linen, 
and  Ha.TTn'Tig  in  pieces  matching  the  pattern,  instead  of  running  and 
felling  the  patch;  Prizes  have  been  taken  by  her  pupils  at  several 
competitions. 

Geography  is  moderately  well  taught.     I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  Geography. 
text-books  in  common  use ;  I  prefer  Geographical  Headers,  and  wish 
that  some  publisher  would  compile  Headers  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  each  claas,  and  get  them  put  on  the  Board's  Hst  at  cheap  figures. 

I  found  a  tendency  in  some  schools,  in  the  Fourth  Class,  to  con- 
centrate the  teaching  on  the  Map  of  Ireland,  neglecting  the  Map  of 
The  World.  Prescribing  the  blank  map  of  Lreland  for  Senior  i'ifth 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  I  hope  a  knowledge  of  several  blank 
maps  will  soon  be  required  from  the  Sixth  Class. 

Under  the  present  Results  system  the  greater  part  of  an  in-  Incidwtal 
spector^s  time  b  occupied  with  ^e  individual  examination  of  large  ^**^ 
numbers  of  children ;  consequently  there  b  little  time  for  unexpected 
vbits.  Further,  as  the  same  schoob  are  examined  in  the  same 
month,  it  b  well  known  what  part  of  the  dbtrict  the  inspector  will 
be  in  every  month,  and  it  b  a  waste  of  time,  therefore,  to  visit 
incidentally  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Uie  schoob  examined 
for  Results. 

Licidental  visits  show  the  schoob  in  their  imdress  state,  reveal 
the  efficiency  or  otherwbe  of  the  instruction,  the  order  and 
dbdpline,  and  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  sale  stock.  Many 
irregularities  are  noticed  at  these  visits. 

Having  completed  a  Results  examination  by  1  o'clock,  I  drove  to 
a  school  lying  sis  miles  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  found  the  roll- 
call  for  the  day  quite  inaccurate. 

On  a  February  morning  I  arrived  at  9.13  at  a  school  six  miles 
distant.  The  mistress  and  the  two  monitors  should  have  been  in  at- 
tendance, but  were  not.  At  the  adjacent  boys'  school  the  master 
ought  to  have  been  present  at  9.15  to  give  instruction  to  monitor; 
he  did  not  arrive  till  9.29.  During  the  same  week,  at  a  school  six 
miles  from  centre,  the  principal  was  not  present  at  9.40,  though  in- 
struction to  the  monitor  should  have  commenced  at  9.15.  Leaving 
this  school,  I  went  on  four  miles,  and  at  10.8  found  the  master  of  a 
National  school  on  the  way  to  duty;  when  his  school  was  reached 
two  boys  were  sweeping  it  out,  and  everything  was  in  disorder. 
'  On  a  December  morning  I  arrived  at  two  schoob,  nine  miles 
distant,  at  9.37,  and  found  both  closed;  going  on  three  miles,  at 
10.10  I  found  a  teacher  walking  on  the  public  road  within  ten  yards 
of  his  school  and  residence,  which  lie  side  by  side. 

Singing  is  taught  in  sixteen  schoob ;   in  only  one  school  b  the  ^****'  ^^'^ 
instruction  ineffective.      Hullah's  system  was  taught  in  eight  schoob  ; 
but  lately  two  of  these  have  adopted  Tonic  Sol-fa. 
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Drawing  is  taken  up  in  seventeen  schools;  the  general  results  are 
not  of  a  very  high  order.  I  have  introduced  Drawing  from  charts 
throughout  the  district. 

Kindergarten  is  well  taught  in  nine  schools. 

Of  the  121  schools  eighty-five  are  well  supplied  with  requisites; 
about  a  dozen  teachers  are  negligent  in  this  respect.  There  should 
be  at  least  sale  stock  to  the  amount  of  1^.  per  head  for  every  child 
per  year. 

The  conduct  of  the  children  while  under  examination  affords  some 
opportunity  of  testing  their  moral  training;  where  the  latter  is 
good,  the  pupils  are  self-reliant  and  truthful;  where  it  is  ineffective 
the  children  whisper,  prompt,  and  endeavour  to  use  books  surrep- 
titiously. I  must  say  that  in  the  vast  majority  of-  cases  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Limerick  district,  while  engaged  in  their  writteu 
and  oral  woi'k  and  in  the  hundreds  of  examinations  which  I  have  held 
reflects  credit  on  all  who  are  responsible  for  their  moral  training. 

As  bearing  on  this  question  of  moral  training,  many  teachers  place 
on  reliable  pupils  some  little  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  well-being 
of  the  schools.  I  encourage  this,  for  I  believe  that  the  children  are 
in  this  way  taught  the  importance  of  doing  their  part  well,  and  the 
evil  results  that  may  follow  from  inattention  to  apparently  trifling 
matters.  The  consciousness  of  being  trusted  also  leads  the  children 
to  have  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and  such  faith  in  them- 
selves, as  long  as  it  does  not  degenerate  into  vanity,  is  useful,  and 
will  eventually  stand  them  in  good  stead. 

Infant  schools  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  for  a  most  difficult  problem, 
in  ordinary  schools,  is  to  find  profitable  occupation  for  the  little  ones. 
While  the  teachers  are  engaged  with  the  other  classes  the  Infants 
become  accustomed  to  idle  habits.  For  an  Infant  school  to  be  a 
complete  success,  and  to  do  all  that  it  should  accomplish,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  Staff  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
Kindergarten,  Singing,  and  Drill;  and  in  future  it  would  be  well  to 
make  Uiese  qualifications  indispensable.  As  a  bright,  clean,  well- 
kept  school  is  an  important  factor  in  a  child's  moral  education,  the 
practice  of  allowing  disfigured  tablets  and  maps  to  remain  on  the 
school  walls  is  wrong. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  that  there  should 
be  supervision  of  the  children  during  play-hour.  If  the  pupib  learn 
evil  habits  or  bad  language  at  school  it  is  during  the  recess.  Super- 
vision detects  the  few  who  are  disposed  to  corrupt  their  fellow-pupils, 
and  prevents  rough  games,  wanton  injury  to  children's  clothing,  or 
to  the  school  flowers,  walls,  or  windows. 

Relative  to  the  development  of  the  child  physically,  I  know  of  no 
schools  where  this  is  better  done  than  in  the  Limerick  City  Infant 
schools.  Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  senior 
schools ;  in  them,  little  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  physical  training : 
even  in  the  girls'  schools,  calisthenic  exercises  are  not  often  taught; 
they  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  schools  conducted  by  trained 
teachers. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  work  of  the  Limerick  district  is  done  in  the 
large  city  schools,  which,  I  am  glad  to  report,  are  in  a  high  state 
of  efficiency. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have,  as  the  heads  of  the  working  staff  of 
their  seven  schools,  sisters  who  are  responsible  for  the  general 
organization,  proficiency,  and  discipline.  The  idea  is  excellent. 
.These  ladies  are  the  organizers  and  inspectors  of  the  community ; 
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they  attend  early  to  note  the  times  of  arrival  of  the  large  staflF  of  lay  '^.•P?****. 
assistants  and  paid  monitors;   they  pass  through  their  hands  from  Natiowd  ** 
time  to  time  the  various  classes,  and  so  know  their  weak  points  and  fSducation. 
the  competency  or  otherwise  of  their  teachers.     It  is  a  great  help  to  jy^ 
the  Board's  inspector  to  confer  with  these  ladies.  Baieman, 

The  Superioress  and  Assistant  Superioress  of  the  Presentation  i^^lor. 
Order,  who  conduct  two  large  schools,  perform  the  same  fimctions  for  Limerick, 
their  Order.  — 

With  such  a  system,  progress  is  the  motto,  and  so,  year  by  year, 
improvements  are  suggested  and  carried  out  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
large  numbers  in  attendance. 

In  the  Leamy  Boys'  School  the  daily  attendance  exceeds  400 ;  it  g^f ™{^ 
is  well  managed  by  a  local  board,  who  have  made  several  improve- 
ments, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  heating  of  the  large 
school-rooms  by  hot  waler  pipes,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  play- 
ground. A  school  library  has  been  established,  partly  from  a  grant 
by  the  local  board,  and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  the  head  master. 

A  Woodwork  Class,  lasting  for  two  hours  every  Saturday  morning, 
was  started  a  year  and  arhalf  ago ;  the  Leamy  Board  supplied  benches, 
tools,  &c.,  and  pay  a  quaU£ed  teacher;  the  head  master  makes  the 
necessary  drawings. 

This  summer  the  same  Board  gave  a  grant  towards  the  head 
master's  expenses  for  a  course  of  training  in  Woodwork,  Card- 
board, and  Paperwork,  at  Ambleside. 

The  Woodwork  Class  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  success.  Being 
voluntary,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  boys  to  come  in  on  Saturdays ;  and 
even  those  enrolled  do  not  attend  regularly. 

The  Leamy  Board  also  made  a  grant  towards  a  supply  of  chemical 
apparatus  for  the  school.  Every  Saturday  there  is  a  class  in 
CHiemistry,  conducted  by  the  Abbe  L'Heretier,  of  Mungret  College. 
The  attendance  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  teaching  staff,  a  few 
advanced  Sixth  Class  boys,  and  four  or  five  extern  teachers. 

The  Limerick  Model  Schools  are  well   equipped,  and  efficiently  Other  City 
conducted.  '  •«^«»^ 

The  Villiers  Schools,  looked  after  by  the  Governors  of  the  Villiers 
endowment,  and  St.  Michael's  School,  by  Archdeacon  Hamilton,  are 
well  cared  for. 

St.  John's  Boys'  School-house,  which,  by  the  energy  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Lee,  was  changed  from  a  dilapidated  to  a  well-l)uilt  structure, 
and  where  there  are  ninety  children  in  attendance,  must  probably 
be  soon  enlarged.  The  manager  is  unwearying  in  his  exertions 
to  improve  both  this  school  and  the  large  Convent  school  at  St. 
John's,  where  his  efforts  are  ably  seconded  by  the  staff  of  nuns  and 
lay  assistants. 

In  other  parts  of  the  district  progress  can  also  be  reported.     At  Disfrict 
Murroe  the  old  rooms  used  as  a  residence  by  the  female  teacher  have  g^neiallv 
been  changed  into  a  class-room  and  cooking-room.     Suitable  desks 
have  been  procured  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  patron  of  Adare  School,  gave  to  it  a  supply 
of  new  desks. 

Some  necessary  works  in  other  schools  are  not  yet  begun,  owing 
either  to  the  ill-health  or  supineness  of  the  managers.  Three  of  the 
worst  cases  are  in  one  parish;  grants  have  been  threatened  to  be 
withdrawn  if  proper  houses  are  not  provided  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Through  the  energy  of  Miss  Spring  Rice  and  the  co-operation  of  Cookery 
the  Commissioners,  Cooking  classes  were  conducted  by  Miss  Andrews  J^^j^ 
at  Adare  Mixed  and  Drehidtarsna  Schools.  cIumb. 
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Large  and  successfully  conducted  classes  in  Cookery  and  Laundry 
work  were  held  in  the  various  Convent  schools  by  Miss  Ferguson. 
These  classes  have  been  ardently  followed  up  and  extended  at  Sexton- 
street  Convent  National  School,  where  a  special  room  for  instruction 
in  these  branches  has  been  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  £230. 

As  the  teaching  staff  is  largely  recruited  from  the  monitors  I  have 
always  felt  it  to  be  an  important  part  of  my  duty  to  endeatvour  to 
have,  in  my  district,  a  good  staff  of  monitors.  When  I  took  charge 
of  the  Limerick  district,  in  1892,  I  set  it  before  me  to  effect  this,  and 
considerable  success  attended  my  efforts.  In  this  connection,  I  at- 
tach great  importance  to  early  morning  visits ;  and  was  often  present 
at  9  a.m.,  to  check  the  extra  instruction  of  monitors  in  the  city  schools. 

I  also  found  it  advantageous  to  hold  the  examination  of  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  year  monitors  towards  the  end  of  the  monitorial 
year.  Examining  early  in  the  year  in  special  subjects  is  a  mistake, 
for,  as  the  monitors  cannot  be  expected  to  make  up  a  yearns  work  in 
seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  months,  they  must  be  let  off  easily.  If 
examined  early  they  take  things  easily  the  remainder  of  the  year; 
but  if  they  know  a  searching  examination  in  the  full  Programme 
awaits  them  towards  the  end  of  their  year,  they  are  kept  on  the 
alert,  and  cannot  idle. 

In  July,  1892,  of  forty-two  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  fourteen 
failed ;  in  April,  1898,  of  forty  monitors  and  pupil-teachers,  only  two 
failed.     This  represents  substantial  progress. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  monitors  be  allowed  to  teach  for 
only  two  hours  daily.  Under  existing  regulations  monitresses  spend 
daily  three  hours  imparting  secular  knowledge;  they  give  Religious 
Instruction  for  half-an-hour,  and  half-an-hour  is  devoted  to  play; 
thus,  at  most,  an  hour  and  a-half  is  left  for  their  own  instruction. 

May  I  recommend  that  pupil-teachers  be  not  allowed  to  teach  for 
the  whole  of  the  school  day ;  three  hours  would  be  ample  to  require 
from  them. 

The  partial  or  total  abolition  of  school  fees  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  an  improvement  in  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools; 
neither  has  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  School  Savings  Banks. 
The  two  Savings  Banks  at  the  Ahane  Schools  still  exist;  that  in  the 
girls'  school  is  flourishing;  but  the  boys,  who  never  took  heartily  to 
the  idea,  have  gradually  dropped  off;  there  are  now  only  five  male 
depositors. 

The  important  concession  of  lowering  the  average  for  an  assistant 
will  not,  I  think,  affect  many  schools  in  the  Limerick  District. 
Allowing  a  second  assistant  for  an  average  attendance  of  ninety-five 
will  benefit  Murroe  M.  and  Newport  M. ;  it  will  enable  them  to 
have  a  third  classed  teacher.  ^^----,^„,^^^ 

As  a-  great  deal  of  public  money  is  disburse^  according  to  the 
average  attendance,  it  behoves  the  teachers  to  be  sdtupulously  careful 
in  the  marking  of  the  rolls.  During  the  year  1898  %^  found  six  cases 
of  inaccuracies  in  the  roll-call  for  the  day. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  have  only  to  add^^tjat  it  was 
my  sincere  desire  to  improve  the  Limerick  District;  andr^jave  to 
express  my  indebtedness  to  many  earnest  managers  and  teach^  for 
their  willing  co-operation.  V 

Since  1st  February,  1899,  I  have  had  charge  of  the  Enniskilen 
District.  *, 

The  type  of  school  most  prevalent  here  is  a  mix^d  ^cboQl  (bojpB  aid 
girls),  with  a  male  principal  teacher. 
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As  many  of  these  schools  are  small,  there  is  neither  a  female  ^P^!^", 
assistant  nor  a  workmistioss,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  than  500  N*tkiii!l 
girls  are  not  taught  NeedleT7ork.     The  pressing  need  here,  therefore,  Edaartiw. 
is  the  lowering  ctfthe  average  attendance  for  a  workmistress.     If,  for  ^  — 
an  average  of  twelve  girls,  the  present  grant  of  £12  per  anniun,  or  Baiermm, 
even  £8  per  annum,  were  given,  it  would  be  a  boon.     Some  plan  JJJJStor. 
ought  to  be  devised    which  would  prevent  the  girls  growing  up  in  BnnjgjjjiJea 
ignorance  of  what  is  essentially  necessary  for  women  of  the  poorer       — 

dsHriel 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Bateman. 
The  Secretaries. 


General  Report  on  the  Ballina  District  by  Mr.  J.  Semple,  b.a.,  f^'sg^i,^ 
District  Inspector.  liuirut 

Intpeetor. 
Ballina,  December,  1899.      ^^^ 

Gentleicen, — ^I  b^  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Com-  aiftiist. 
missioners  my  general  report  on  the  state  of  National  Education  in 
the  BaJlina  chstrict  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 

During  the  seven  years  that  I  have  had  charge  of  the  district  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  boundaries.  It  includes  the  north- 
western parts  of  SUgo  and  Mayo,  with  a  coaert  line  extending  from 
Aughris  Head  to  Blacksod  Point.  Its  area  is  extensive,  the  (Ustance 
between  these  two  limits  being  about  eighty  miles.  A  great  deal 
of  the  surface  is  mountain,  waste,  and  water.  The  people  are  engaged 
mainly  in  agriculture,  the  richest  and  the  poorest  land  being  devoted 
to  grazing,  and  tillage  being  practised  on  land  of  medium  quality. 
The  peculation,  as  a  rule,  is  thin,  but  it  is  congested  in  some 
localities  along  the  coast,  wfiere  the  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  tilling 
their  patches  of  land,  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  fishing.  The 
average  distance  of  the  schools  from  centre  is  sixteen  miles,  and  over 
twenty  schools  are  more  than  one  day's  journey  distant.  All  travel- 
ling must  be  performed  by  car  or  boat. 

In  1898  the  attendance  at  the  schools  was  injuriously  affected  by  Afttflndance 
a  famine,  which  required  for  its  relief  the  aid,  not  only  of  private 
charity,  but  of  the  Government.  The  usual  causes  assigned  for 
irregular  attendance  are  epidemics  (from  which  the  district  is  scarcely 
ever  entirely  free),  employment  at  farm  work,  want  of  clothes,  severity 
of  weather,  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents.  In  no  part  of 
the  district  are  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1892  enforced; 
nor,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  they  likely  to  be 
enforced.  Public  opinion  does  not  yet  appear  to  demand  compulsory 
education,  and  the  Act  affords  so  many  loopholes  of  escape  that  it 
would  require  a  much  more  rigorous  administration  of  it  than  would 
probably  be  instituted  where  its  necessity  is  not  felt  to  effect  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  attendance.  In  neariy  all  schools  the 
number  who  qualify  for  examination  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
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of  the  average  attendance,  and,  in  some,  does  not  fall  far  short  of 
the  number  on  rolls.  The  difference  consists,  to  a  ccAsiderable  ex- 
tent, of  infants,  who  are  sometimes  two  or  three  years  on  rolls  before 
qualifying  for  examination.  While,  however,  most  pupils  attend  for 
100  days  during  the  year,  there  is  a  large  proportion  whose  attendances 
over  that  number  are  very  few.  I  have  been  assured  by  more  than 
one  teacher  that,  as  soon  as  the  children  know  that  they  have  "  made 
their  days,''  they  practically  cease  to  attend  till  the  ezamination  is 
held.  In  some  schools,  again,  the  attendance  drops  after  the  examina- 
tion to  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  usual  number.  All  this,  of  course, 
comes  from  the  fact  that,  with  a  large  number  of  teachers  the 
examination  dominates  the  situation.  The  children  are  ui^ged  to 
come  to  school,  not  for  education,  but  to  qualify  for  examination, 
and  they  naturally  think  that,  when  this  object  has  been  attained, 
further  attendance  is  idle.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  some 
teachers  do  very  little  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  reserving  all 
their  energies  for  a  violent  spurt  towards  its  close,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  harassed  and  detained  long  after  the  usual  hours,  so  that,  after 
the  examination,  they  are  only  too  glad  to  stay  away  for  a  time  from 
a  school  in  which  their  lives  have  been  a  burden  for  months.  On 
examination  day  no  excuse  is  more  frequently  made  for  a  backward 
pupil  than  his  absence  from  school  for  three  weeks  or  a  mcmth 
previous  to  the  examination. 

Nearly  all  the  vested  schools,  which  comprise  eighty-six  of  the 
total  number  of  145  schools,  are  good  and  suitable  buildings,  well 
furnished,  and  adequately  supplied  with  apparatus.  This  descriptioa 
also  applies  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  non-veeted  scho<^,  but 
some  of  the  latter  class  are  old  and  unsuitable  houses,  badly  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  inadequately  furnished  and  equipped.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  state  that  the  work  of  superseding  these  build- 
ings by  new  vested  schools  is  being  vigorously  carried  on.  During  the 
last  seven  years  thirty-four  of  the  latter  class  have  been  brought  into 
operation,  and  seven  more  are  in  course  pf  erection,  at  least  three  of 
which  are  practically  complete.  Grants  have  also  been  applied  for  in 
case  of  two  other  unsuitable  buildings,  but  there  still  remain  about 
a  dozen  schools,  most  of  them  with  thatched  roofs,  and  some  with 
clay  floors,  which  are  in  every  way  unsyitable  for  their  purpose,  and 
in  case  of  which  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  have  suitable  build- 
ings erected.  In  one  or  two  other  cases  the  buildings,  though 
tolerable,  are  overcrowded.  Notwithstanding  the  ext^isive  area  of 
the  district,  and  the  barren  character  of  a  great  part  of  it,  there  are 
few  localities  where  the  pupils  have  to  walk  excessive  distances  to 
school.  I  know  of  only  one  locality  unsuppUed  with  school  accom- 
modation where  there  is  any  probability  of  the  requisite  average  for 
a  new  school  being  maintained,  and  a  grant  towards  building  a  vested 
school  would  have  been  applied  for  in  this  case  had  there  not  been 
difi5.culties  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  a  site. 

The  keeping  of  the  buildings  in  a  good  state  of  repair  is  a  matter 
of  serious  difficulty.  Now  that  the  teachers  derive  practically  the 
whole  of  their  incomes  from  the  State,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  look  on  the  whole  business  of  education  as  a 
matter  for  tiie  Government,  and  they  are,  consequently,  becoming 
every  year  less  disposed  to  make  contributions  for  any  educational 
purpose  whatever.  The  result  is  that  good  buildings  are  often  allowed 
to  go  rapidly  to  decay  for  want  of  repairs,  the  cost  of  which,  had  they 
been  effected  in  time,  would  have  been  very  small.    Nob  unfrequently 
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the  cost  of  repairs  falls  upon  the  teacher,  who  becomes  hopdess  of  Reports  ou 
having  them  effected  by  anybody  else.     Ventilation,  where  it  can  iJji?td  ^ 
be   effected,  is  fairly  well  attended  to,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  Eda^iuioii. 
buildings  are  well  wanned.     Very  often,  however,   the  fire  is  not  ^^^  — 
lighted  in  proper  time,  so  that  the  school  presents  a  cold  and  cheerless  J.%mple, 
aspect  on  the  arrival  of  the  pupils,  a  circumstance  which  does  not  ouSiet 
conduce  to  pimctuality  of  attendance.     Sanitation  would  admit  of  intpeetor, 
improvement  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  there  are  still  a  nimiber  BftlUna. 
of  schools  without  offices.     I  find  at  my  incidental  visits  that  the       *** 
school-rooms,  as  a  rule,  are  fairly  satisfactory  in  regard  to  cleanliness. 
V7hile,  however,  the  school-room  floor  is  regularly  swept — and  matters 
are  improving  in -this  respect — ^it  is  scrubbed  only  at  long  intervals, 
and  in  some  cases  not  at  all.     Sometimes  the  room  presents  an  imtidy 
appearance  owing  to  books,  slates,  &c.,  being  left  carelessly  about. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  teachers  could  Ctrounds* 
look  every  day  on  grounds  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  or 
littered  with  stones,  papers,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  without  evincing 
the  least  concern.  In  more  than  one  case  I  have  even  seen  the 
ashes  of  the  turf  fire  placed  conspicuously  in  a  heap  in  the  grounds 
in  front  of  the  school.  There  has,  however,  been  some  improvement 
in  this  respect,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  grounds  are  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  kept  with  perfect  neatness.  In  some  schools  window- 
gardening  is  very  successfully  practised. 

The  pupils  are  naturally  intelligent  and  docile,  so  that  the  teachers  Di^pHno. 
experience  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  under  control.  Thear 
behaviour  when  under  examination  is,  in  most  cases,  irreproachable. 
I  have,  however,  sometimes  to  complain  of  indistinctness  of  speech, 
and  a  general  awkwardness  of  behaviour.  The  observance  of  order 
is,  in  a  large  nimiber  of  cases,  defective.  Draft  circles  are  very  often 
not  mark^,  and  even  where  they  are,  the  pupils  are  not  made  to 
stand  at  them.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  pupils  leave  their  places 
in  desks  or  class  to  hunt  for  their  belongings,  which  have  been 
deposited  in  odd  comers,  and  when  a  class  is  brought  out  of  the  desks 
for  oral  examination,  and  requested  to  bring  their  Reading  Books, 
there  is  often  a  general  search  for  books,  which  occupies  one  or  two 
minutes,  before  the  class  can  be  formed.  It  is  in  the  smaller  number 
of  schools  that  the  change  of  lessons  is  carried  out  with  perfect 
order  and  despatdi,  and  in  some  no  definite  system  of  class  change 
has  been  devised.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  and  increasing 
number  of  schools  in  which  the  observance  of  order  and  the  demeanour 
dt  the  pupils  are  all  that 'can  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  teachers  of  the  district  are  a  highly  respectable  body  of  men  Taadiari. 
and  women.  Their  classification  is,  I  believe,  above  the  average.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers  appointed  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  years  have  undergone  two  years'  training  and  rank  in 
Second  Class,  while  the  number  of  teachers  actually  in  the  service 
who  enter  for  one  yearns  training  is  on  the  increase.  Attendance  at 
a  Training  College  almost  invariably  secures  promotion,  but  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  my  district  leads  me  reluctantly  to  the 
conclufuon  that  it  very  often  fails  to  impart  skill  in  schocd  organiza- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  on  this  point  than  the  utter 
inability  of  a  large  number  of  teachers — ^trained  and  untrained  alike — 
to  draw  up  a  Time-table  which  should  provide  for  adequate  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  school  subjects  within  the  hours  constituting  an 
attendance,  as  required  by  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioners  issued 
piore  than  a  year  ago.     This  ta^k  devolved,  in  most  gases,  on  myself 
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and  constituted  no  small  addition  to  the  year's  work.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  teachers  whose  training  has  rendered  them 
perfectly  competent  to  teach  a  class,  but  who  are  tmable  to  organize 
their  schools  so  that  every  pupil  shall  be  profitably  employed  through- 
out the  entire  school  day.  A  considerable  improvement  in  this 
directicm  might  be  effected  if  leisurely  inspection  was  the  ruie  instead 
of  the  exception.  At  the  present  visits  of  inspection,  generally 
hurried,  and  often  on  special  business,  little  more  can  be  done  than 
to  check  the  accounts,  and  call  attention  to  glaring  defects. 

With  regard  to  the  standard  of  proficiency  attained  in  the  schools, 
about  one-fourth  might  be  described  as  highly  efficient  or  good, 
one-half  as  middling,  and  one-fourth  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  eagerness  with  which  appointment  as  monitor  is  sought  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  the  position  of  teacher  is  held.  Pressure 
from  every  quarter  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  inspector  with  the  view 
of  having  appointments  made  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  average 
attendance  admits  of  them.  Since  the  nimiber  of  monitors  assigned 
to  each  district  is  now  limited,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious 
dilticulty  to  confine  the  appointments  to  the  best  schools.  The  courses 
of  instruction  prescribed  for  monitors  are  well  within  the  capacity 
of  a  boy  or  girl  of  average  intelligence,  and  yet  the  number  classed 
at  the  end  of  their  period  of  service  is  little  more  than  half  the 
number  appointed.  1  believe,  notwithstanding,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  higher  standard  of  education  could  be  reasonably  looked 
for  from  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  that 
a  more  extended  course  of  study  should  be  prescribed  for  monitors, 
and  increased  gratuities  awarded  to  teachers  for  their  successful 
instruction. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  accounts  are  faithfully  kept.  The  few  cases 
of  falsification  detected  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  marking  pupils 
absent  who  were  present,  in  order  to  bring  the  day's  attendande  under 
one-third  of  the  average  for  the  month,  with  the  view  of  excluding  it 
from  the  quarterly  or  yearly  average.  I  have  also,  on  a  few  occa- 
sions, found  that  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Leave  of 
Absence  Book  was  not  strictly  observed.  But  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  how  strong  is  the  temptation,  in  the  form  of  increased  pay- 
ments, to  falsify  the  accounts,  the  teachers  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  general  integrity  displayed  in  this  respect.  I  wish  I  could  speak 
as  highly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept.  They  are 
frequently  in  arrear,  and  omissions  are  of  pommon  occiurence.  The 
want  of  care  also  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Results'  Docu- 
ments is  marked.  The  utmost  vigilance  on  the  examination  day  fails 
to  detect  all  the  errors  in  these,  with  the  result  that  they  are  in 
nimierous  cases  returned  to  the  inspector  for  correction,  which  nearly 
always  necessitates  correspondence  with  the  teacher. 

In  recent  years  a  much  greater  degree  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  Reading,  and  a  distinct  improvement  is  perceptible.  The  general 
proficiency,  however,  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  At  my 
incidental  visits  I  do  not  often  find  that  the  teacher  reads  for  the 
imitation  of  his  pupils,  the  instruction  being  largely  confined  to  {he 
correction  of  mis-called  words,  and  to  the  pronunciation  of  words 
whidi  the  pupil  fails  to  recognise.  As  a  rule,  no  opportunity  is  given 
the  pupil  of  making  out  the  word  by  spelling  it;  the  moment  he 
hesitates  the'teacher  pronounces  the  word,  then  the  pupil  jMronouncea 
it  after  him  and  proceeds.  At  the  examination  I  o^n  find  that  the 
pupils  fail  to  grasp  my  meaning  when  I  request  thein  to  spell  wnnii 
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whidi  they  do  not  recognise.     With  plenty  of  practice  even  this  Report"  «< 
unskilful  method  will  render  the  pupil  proficient  enough  to  merit  a  jjjjtionia  ^^ 
paas,  which  is  the  chief  aim.     When  the  class  is  small  the  teacher  Edvettioa. 
often  allows  the  pupils,  when  reading,  to  stand  quite  close  to  him,  ^^^  — 
which  causes  many  to  read  in  a  mumbling  fashion.     During  my  entire  j.  i&mpfe, 
time  here  I  have  been  combating  the  practice  of  pointing  to  the  words  ^{^t 
with  the  finger,  but  it  still  holds  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  inapector. 
Intelligent  reading  pre-supposes  intelligent  pupils,  and,  unfortunately,  BdliBft. 
the  character  of  the  instruction  in  many  schools  is  not  such  as  to 
render  the  pupils  intelligent.     Their  natural  intelligence  is  deadened 
by  their  being  taught  in  all  subjects  to  use  terms  which  they  do  not 
understand.     Since  Explanation  of  the  Reading  lessons  has  been  in- 
sisted on,  it  receives  marked  attention,  and  in  some  schools  is  fairly 
carried  out.     I  find  that  Explanation  is  too  much  confined  to  single 
words,  which  the  pupil  may  understand  without  comprehending  Uie 
meaning  of  phrases  or  the  general  drift  of  the  passage.     There  is  no 
improvement  to  record  in  the  repetition  of  poetry.     The  prescribed 
quantity  is  learnt  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  but  is  seldom  under- 
stood.    Indeed,  I  have  concluded  from  the  frequent  mispronunciations 
in  the  repetition  that  some  teachers  take  no  trouble  in  the  matter 
beyond  telling  their  pupils  to  learn  the  poetical  pieces  by  heart. 

Infants'  exercises  have  been  introduced  into  nearly  all  schools,  i^f^x 
The  use  of  the  Ball-frame  and  Elementary  Drawing  are  most  in  vxercisct. 
favour,  and  are  fairly  taught.  In  some  schools  I  have  found  really 
good  Drawing.  Conversational  Object  Lessons  are  seldom  taken 
up,  for  the  simple  reaeon  that  few  teachers  know  how  to  conduct 
them.  The  inti^uction  of  exercises  has  done  much  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  infants'  school  day.  Advantage  is  seldom  taken  of 
the  rule  which  allows  the  infants  in  ordinary  schools  to  be  dismissed 
after  an  attendance  of  three  hours.  In  some  cases  they  are  detained 
(or  felifioitts  instruction,  in  others,  it  is  considered  imsafe  to  permit 
them  to  go  home  alond. 

Writing  is  improving,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools  a  Writtng. 
good  imitation  of  the  head-line  in  the  copy-books  is  secured.  In  many 
schools,  however,  there  is  a  lack  of  supervision  and  a  tolerance  of 
awkward  habits.  No  trouble  is  taken  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  sit 
and  to  hold  the  pen  properly.  In  such  schools  the  pupils  never  learn 
to  write  a  good  hand.  Even  where  Writing  is  good,  figures  are  some- 
times badly  formed,  the^  Programme  in  Writing  being  evidently 
interpreted  to  exclude  figures.  This  minimizing  of  the  Programme 
appears  again  and  again.  There  are  numbers  of  clever  pupils  for 
whom  the  Besults  Programme  is  quite  too  easy,  but  whose  education 
is,  nevertheless,  rigidly  confined  to  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  it. 
The  written  exercises  consist,  an  a  large  number  of  cases,  of  transcnp- 
tion  from  the  text-books  in  Reading,  Grammar,  &c.,  with  a  few 
Questions  in  Arithmetic,  and  passages  of  Dictation  thrown  m.  Even 
the  Letters  are  sometimes  copies.  The  same  mistakes  occur  over 
and  over  again,  showing  the  almost  entire  absence  of  revision.  This 
is  CTeatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  educational  value  of  prop«-ly  selected 
and  properly  ^^^  ^^*^^  exercises  is  very  high  There  is  an 
improvement  in  Letter-writing,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  its  great 
importance  is  beginning  to  be  more  fully  understood.  There  is 
no  more  certain  evidence  of  good  general  teaching  than  abihty  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  writ»  a  good  letter.  ..^  ^.^   ^  ..v  ^. 

ThTproficiency  in  Arithmetic  may  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  Arithmetic 
It  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  school  subjects  with  both 
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teadiers  and  pupils.  I  have  never  found  a  school  in  which  the  time 
allotted  to  Arithmetic  was  insufficient,  however  short  the  time  devoted 
to  some  of  the  other  subjects.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching 
the  subject  is  extending,  and  text-books  are  coming  into  more  general 
usa  There  are  still,  however,  plenty  of  schools  in  which  practising 
the  pupils  in  working  exercises  on  test  cards  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  teaching  in  Arithmetic.  The  Umited  character  of  the  programmes 
of  the  junior  classes  precludes  any  large  number  of  failures.  What- 
ever Uie  reason  may  be,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  number 
of  passes  in  the  senior  classes  has  been  considerably  diminished  since 
the  issue  of  the  new  set  of  test  cards,  some  months  ago.  Tables  are 
generally  well  known,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  table 
by  reference  to  an  actual  weight  or  measure.  Mental  Arithmetic 
shows  no  improvement.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  pass  mark, 
and,  consequently,  receives  Httle  attention.  If  Arithmetic  was 
properly  taught,  no  formal  teaching  of  Mental  Arithmetic  would 
be  required.  A  good  teacher,  in  explaining  a  rule  in  Aritiimetic,  will 
first  give  exercises  that  can  be  worked  by  the  rule  mentally,  and  then 
show  his  pupils  that  slate  or  paper  work  becomes  necessary  only 
when  the  question  is  too  difficult  for  mental  calculation.  In  short, 
the  children  should  be  taught  to  forecast  their  answers,  a  procesa 
which  would  a£Ford  plenty  of  mental  exercise.  But  as  the  teacher^s 
illustrations  of  the  rule  very  often  consist  of  long  and  intricate 
exercises  only,  the  pupils  learn  to  work  exercises  of  this  kind  on 
paper,  without  having  the  least  notion  that  simple  exercises  under 
the  nde  can  be  worked  mentally.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  find 
pupils  able  to  work  correctly  on  paper  difficult  questions  in  Interest, 
but  tmable  to  calculate  mentally  the  interest  of  £150  for  a  year  at 
3  per  cent. 

First  and  Second  Classes  get  plenty  of  practice  in  Oral  Spelling, 
and  are  generally  well  prepared.  Failures  in  Dictation  occur  most 
frequently  in  Third  and  Fourth  Classes,  but  the  general  proficiency 
in  this  subject  may  be  considered  satisfactory.  Mistakes  in  Spelling 
occur  frequently  in  the  letters  written  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes 
in  the  case  of  such  ordinary  terms  as  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  and  the  months  of  the  year.  Some  are  unable  to  spell  tho 
name  of  the  nearest  town,  or,  what  is  more  surprising  still,  the  name 
of  their  own  school. 

Grammar  is  generally  fair  in  Third  Class,  but  in  Fourth  and  higher 
classes  the  failures  are  numerous.  Grammar  is  a  subject  which  very 
few  teachers  can  teach  skilfully.  To  judge  from  the  speech  of  the 
teaching  sta£P,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Grammar  lessons  are 
given,  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  teachers  generally  is 
meagre.  An  acquaintance  with  the  excellent  text-books  now  coming 
into  use  may  effect  some  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  only 
a  knowledge  of  other  languages  that  will  make  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  one's  own. 

Geography  is  fair  generally.  In  Fifth  (Second  Stage)  and  Sixth 
Classes  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  teaching  of  maps.  A  good 
4eal  of  the  map  teaching  appears  to  be  done  by  unpaid  monitors, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  such  blunders  as  pointing  names  for 
places,  and  rivers  from  mouth  to  source,  are  still  frequently  committed. 
Latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  elements  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Geography,  are  not  well  understood.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
senior  pupils  should  be  taught  the  method  of  finding  th^  dista|iC9 
)>etween  any  two  places  on  the  map. 
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AgricuHure  is  a  very  popular  subject,  and  in  the  mixed  schdds^  ^T^SI^^Ilf 
whic^  constitute  the  great  majority,  is  almost  invariably  taught  to  ^^^^^ 
both  boys  and  girls.     There  is  practical  teaching  in  the  case  of  six  BdnoitioB. 
schools,  five  of  which  have  farms,  and  one  a  garden.     Although  the  ^^  "^ 
text-book  appears  to  be  quite  too  elaborate  for  elementary  schools,  J,amtiU, 
the  proficiency  generally  is  fair,  and  is  improving.     Very  primitive  ^^| 
methods  ol  farming  stUl  prevail  in  part  of  the  district,  and  where  Inapeeur, 
better  methods  are  practised,  they  are  generally  characterized  by  BaIUml 
slovenliness.  AgrieuHur. 

Needlework  continues  to  improve,  and  in  a  large  number  of  schools 
the  proficiency  is  decidedly  g(X)d.     Blnitting  and  Cutting-out  are  also  JJj£*' 
satisfactorily  taught,  but  Darning  does  not  receive  due  attention. 
The  Industrial  Progranmie  for  Sixth  Class  girls  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  district. 

Bo(^-keeping  is  fairly  taught,  but  the  number  of  schools  in  which  Book- 
it  is  taken  up  is  not  large.     Some  teachers  drop  it  after  the  Fifth  '^••P»"Jf- 
Class.     It  would  be  well  to  confine  this  subject  to  Sixth  Class.     The 
six  sets  could  be  easily  taken  at  the  two  examinations  of  that  class. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  there  has  been  manifested  in  some  iriih 
quarters  a  strong  desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
Irish  language,  which  is  fast  dying  out.  However  interesting  the 
language  may  be  from  an  academic  point  of  view,  I  fail  to  see  how 
its  general  use  by  a  people  who  migrate  and  emigrate  in  such  numbers 
as  the  people  of  Connaught  could  be  of  advantage. 

The  teaching  of  Drawing  is  slowly  extending,  and  in  a  few  schools  Dimwfng, 
good  results  are  attained.  Vocal  Music  is  confined  to  the  Convent  Miisie,&e. 
schools,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  teachers  of  some  otiber  schools 
have  certificates,  but  do  not  seem  to  think  the  fee  sufficient  payment 
for  the  labour  of  teaching  the  subject.  A  number  of  other  extra 
branches  are  taught  in  the  district,  generally  ynth  fair  success. 
Teachers  appointed  for  the  first  time  after  a  two  years'  course  of 
training  are  inclined  to  give  imdue  prominence  to  extra  subjects  in 
their  Time-tables.  It  is  not  in  the  most  efficient  schools  tiiat  the 
desire  for  teaching  extras  is  strongest,  and  it  sometimes  becomes 
neoesnary  to  point  out  to  teachers  tiiat  they  would  do  well  to  limit 
their  instruction  to  the  ordinary  subjects. 

As  I  am  under  orders  to  take  cliarge  of  another  district,  I  take  this  ifMagvn. 
opportunity  of  recording  my  sense  of  the  invariable  courtesy  and 
consideration  extended  to  me  by  the  managers  during  the  seven  years 
the  district  has  been  in  my  charge.  They  take  a  warm  interest  in 
their  schoob,  and  are  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  promote  education. 
I  also  deem  it  right  to  say  that  the  teaching  staff  includes  men  and 
women  who,  by  their  educational  attainments,  strong  sense  of  duty, 
and  high  personal  character,  do  honour  to  their  profession. 

I  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

l^our  obedient  servant, 

John  Sbxpul 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 
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Roporta  on     General  Report  on  the  Boyle  District  by  Mr.  D.  Lehane,  ra., 
vlLf^  ""^  District  Inspector. 

Edocfttion. 

jfr.'K"  Boyle,  5th  January,  1900. 

Gentlemen, — ^In  compliance  with  your  instructions  1  b^  to 
forward  the  following  general  report  on  the  state  of  National  educa- 
tion in  this  district. 

The  extent  and  general  condition  of  the  district  are  the  same  as 
when  I  furnished  my  last  general  report  on  it  in  1897. 

There  are  128  schools  in  operation,  of  which  one  is  a  Convent 
school,  one  is  a  Poor  Law  Union  school,  and  the  remaining  126  are 
ordinary  National  schools. 

Five  new  school-houses,  vested  in  trustees,  have  he&a.  built  since 
1897.  These  supersede  four  old  and  extremely  bad  houses.  Six 
other  new  vested  school-houses,  which  will  replace  five  other  defective 
houses,  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  building  grants  have  been 
made  in  the  case  of  five  other  sdiools.  The  construction  of  these 
will  be  commenced  in  Spring. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress  in  building,  there  are  still,  how- 
ever, many  bad  or  indifferent  school-houses  in  the  district.  Of  the 
126  ordinary  school  buildings  twenty  are  bad  unsuitable  structures, 
and  the  condition  of  at  least  twenty  others  is  far  behind  the  standard 
of  modem  requirements. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  providing  new  buildings  are :  — 

(1.)  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  sites,  and  though,  in 
most  cases,  the  difficulty  consists  in  getting  the  landlord's  con- 
sent, yot  in  some  cases  much  trouble  is  experienced  in  arranging 
matters  with  tlie  occupying  tenant.  In  one  large  estate,  owing 
to  some  legal  difiiculty  or  technicality,  no  acceptable  lease  for 
school  buildings  can,  I  have  been  informed,  at  present  be  giv^i : 
nor  could  one  be  given  during  the  past  six  years.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  estate  are  now  included  some  of  the  worst 
school-houses  in  the  district. 

(2.)  Much  difficulty  is  also  experienced  in  raising  the  local  aid 
necessary  to  supplement  the  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building 
which  the  Commissioners  grant.  Those  who  undertake  school- 
building  now  find  that  the  proportion  which  the  present  two- 
thirds  grant  bears  to  the  actual  cost  of  building  is  much  less 
than  the  proportion  which  the  two-thirds  grant  bore  to  the 
cost  of  building   some  years  ago. 

(3.)  There  is  occasionally  difficulty  and  delay  in  obtaining  the 
two-thirds  grant  from  the  Board;  and, 

(4.)  Some  managers,  through  want,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  energy, 
are  dow  to  undertake  the  correspondence,  negotiations,  trouble 
and  expense  incidental  to  procuring  a  building  site,  and  arrang- 
ing for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  building. 

Though  urgent  necessity  for  the  erection  of  some  new  houses  exists, 
yet  in  some  localities  schools  are  too  numerous,  and  too  near  each 
other.  When  several  of  these  old  buildings  were  first  erected  they 
were  most  probably  needed,  but  now,  owing  to  the  decrease  of 
population — a  decrease  that,  unfortunately,  still  continuee— the  at- 
tendance in  some  schools  has  so  fallen  away  that  it  is  insufficient  to 
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entitle  the  teacher  to  paymeiii  of  full  class  salary.  Sixty-two  of 
the  schools  of  the  district  have  an  average  attendance  of  lees  than 
forty,  and  fourteen  of  these  sixty-two  schools  have  an  average  attend- 
ance of  less  than  thirty.  Unless  on  denominational  grouxids,  or  for 
some  other  good  reason,  I  am  of  opinicm  that  no  modified  grant 
should  be  continued  to  a  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  less 
than  thirty,  so  long  as  there  is  another  suitably  built  National  school 
with  sufficient  accommodation  within  reasonable  distance.  Teachers 
in  these  very  small  schools  work  under  unfavourable,  depressing, 
worrying  conditions,  and  the  temptation  to  falsify  their  school 
accounts  is  often  great. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  classed  teachers  are  employed  in  the  diEk 
trict   in  addition  to  seventeen  workmistresses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  class :  — 


tlMStaUof 
National 


Jfr.IX 

LthOM, 

IHUria 

Intpector, 

Bojl«. 


Males. 

FUMALBS. 

Glass. 

Principals. 

AsaiataotB. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Total. 

L*        .          .         .         . 
I.«        .         .         .         . 
U 

HI.     .       . 

7 

18 
82 
IS 

1 
8 
6 

11 

11 

81 

6 

U 
11 

19 
8b 

Totals,  . 

70 

10 

58 

22 

ISO 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  classification  is  comparatively 
high.  The  proficiency  of  a  school  does  not,  however,  always  corre- 
spond with  the  classification  of  the  teacher.  It  oftentimes  happens 
that  a  school  in  charge  of  a  Third  Class  teacher  is  well  conducted, 
while  one  in  charge  of  a  First  Class  teacher  is  badly  conducted. 
Instances  of  the  kind  occur  here. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  proficiency,  the  rule  r^;arding  Promotion, 
highly  efficient  service  has  had  a  good  effect,  and  it  is  desirable,  and  it 
should  be  possible  to  extend  its  scope.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that 
good  effects  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  highly  efficient 
service  scheme  are  discernible  in  the  case  of  all  teachers  to  whom  it 
applies,  but  its  good  effects  are  noticeable  in  several  instances, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  teachers  who  consider  they  have  a 
prospect  of  promotion. 

If  the  operation  of  the  scheme  were  made  general  the  result 
would,  I  believe,  be  foimd  satisfactory.  Its  operation  could  be 
extended  by  putting  every  teacher,  when  first  appointed,  and  irre- 
spective of  classification  or  training,  on  Third  Class  salary.  If  a 
teacher  happened  to  rank  in  Third  Class  his  salary  would  remain 
unaltered  so  long  as  he  remained  so  classed.  If  the  teacher  ranks 
in  higher  than  Third  Class  his  salary  should  reach  the  salary 
attached  to  his  class  by  suitably  graduated  annual  increments,  pro- 
vided he  is  reported  efficient. 

The  degree  of  efficiency  required  might  vary  with  the  classification. 

No  obstacle  should,  or  need,  under  these  conditions,  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  teachers  seeking  admission  to  examination  with  a  view 
to  promotion.  Every  teacher  ought,  as  a  matter  of  right,  be  allowed 
to  attend  examination  on  the  papers  of  the  grade  higher  than  that 
in  which  he  is  classed,  and  in  case  he  qualified  for  the  higher  grade, 
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Bmiig  on  salary  should  be  paid  according  to  it  as  socm  as  the  teacher,  by 
NationiJ  efficient  service,  becomes  entitled  to  such  salary. 
Edaeatton.  As  an  objection  to  the  suggestion  that  admission  to  examination 
j^^"^'  for  promotion  should  be  freely  open  to  all  teachers,  it  might  bo 
Lehofii,  adduced  that  there  is  danger  that  teachers  studying  for  promoti<» 
idlrtet       might  neglect  their  school  duties. 

itupeetor.  f  am  of  opinion  that  such  n^lect,  because  of  teacher's  studies, 
^7^*-  seldom  occurs.  The  teacher  studying  for  promotion  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
attentive  to  his  school  work  than  the  non-studious  teacher.  Be- 
sides if  any  deterioration  in  proficiency  takes  place  it  militates 
against  candidate's  chance  of  reaching  by  efficient  service  the  higher 
grade  to  which  he  aspires. 
Moniton.  There  are  now  only  fifty-five  monitors   engaged  in  the  district: 

three  years  ago  there  were  ninety-eight  employed.  The  smaUness  of 
the  attendance  in  many  schools,  and  the  more  stringent  regulations 
governing  monitorial  appointments  during  the  past  two  years,  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  diminution  in  their  number.  Those  employed 
receive  extra  and  ordinary  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commissioners'  Rules. 

Practical  teaching  is  the  subject  in  which  I  consider  their  general 
proficiency  weakest. 

Eighty  monitors,  thirty-seven  males,  and  forty-three  females,  com- 
pleted their  term  of  five  years'  service  in  the  six  yearly  periods — 
30th  June,  1894,  to  30th  June,  1899,  inclusive.  The  nimiber 
originally  appointed  was  117,  but  thirty-seven  of  these,  owing  to 
various  causes,  did  not  complete  their  course.  Of  those  who  did 
complete  the  full  term  of  service,  thirty  males  and  thirty-six  females 
succeeded  in  obtaining  classification ;  only  six  of  these,  two  males  and 
four  females,  are  now  employed  in  this  district;  several  went  to 
training,  and  have  got  appointments  throughout  the  country; 
a  few  are  teaching  in  England;  and  several  others  having  failed  to 
obtain  employment  as  teachers  have  settled  down  in  other  walks  of 
Ufe. 
PiipiU*  The  regularity  of  pupils'  attendance  shows  no  material  alteration 

attendaace.  ^s  compared  with  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  during  the  five 
preceding  years,  nor,  under  existing  conditions,  is  it  likely  to  show 
any  material  improvement.  Teachers  and  managers  have,  with  vary- 
ing energy  and  varying  results  during  these  years,  tried  to  induce 
pupils  to  attend  school ;  and  any  future  efforts  they  make  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  successful  than  those  they  have  already  made. 
During  the  summer  of  1899  there, was  a  slight  outbreak  of  fever 
in  one  or  two  parishes  in  the  district,  which  ii^erfered  to  some 
small  extent  with  the  attendance  in  a  few  schools.  Apart,  however, 
from  this  outbreak,  there  has  been  no  serious  epidemic  in  the  dis- 
trict during  the  past  three  years. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  on  rolls  are 
in  daily  attendance,  and  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  roUs 
qualify  by  attendances  for  Results  examination.  In  1895  the  average 
in  attendance  in  the  district  was  approximately  6,000,  and  the  num- 
ber examined  for  Results  7,600;  in  1899  the  average  in  attendance 
was,  approximately,  5,740,  and  the  number  examined  for  Results, 
7,150.  The  recent  establishment  of  creameries  in  North  Roscommon 
and  South  Sligo  has  injuriously  affected  both  the  r^ularity  and  punc- 
tuality of  pupils'  attendance.  Several  boys  of  school-gcnng  age,  who 
are  employed  to  convey  milk  in  the  morning  to  the  creameriea,  either 
do  not  attend  school  at  all,  or  come  late  in  the  morning. 
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The  time-tables  recently  approved  will  define  and  specify  better  tUporti  on 
than  did  the  old  ones    the  manner  in  which  the  school  work  is  ^^^i^^  ^ 
carried  on.     The  checking,  altering,  returning,  and  re-returning  of  Education, 
several  of  these  time-tables  to  managers  and  teachers  added  con-  j^^  "^ 
siderably  to  my  office  work  during  the  year.  Leiane, 

School  accounts  are,  as  a  rule,  correctly  kept.     I  have  not  recently  ^ifid 
had  to  report  any  serious  irregularity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  inspector. 
school  records  are  kept.  Bojle. 

I  shall  now  refer  briefly  to  the  general  proficiency  in  the  various  Time^blei 
school  subjects.  School 

In  the  first  place,  sub-heads  are    as  a  rule    badly  taught :    cases  accounu. 
occur  where  there  is  evidence  that  no  real  attempt  has  been  made  Sab-h«aai 
to  teach  them.     They  would  receive  more  attention  if  they  ceased  to  sf 
lank  as  sub-heads  and  were  made  a  portion  of  the  pass  course;  or,    "'if'*"™® 
if  in  every  case  where  the  teaching  of  a  sub-head  is  reported  bad,  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  possible  fees  for  the  subject  were  deductecf 
from  the  fees  earned,  all  parts  of  the  course  prescribed  in  a  subject 
would  receive  due  attention. 

Increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  Beading  since  the  issue  of  Riding, 
the  r^^ulation  making  explanation  of  the  words  and  phrases  occurring 
in  the  Reading  lesson  a  part  of  the  pass  course.  There  has  been  a 
general  improvement,  though  the  embodiment  of  explanation  with 
ordinary  reading  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Results  marking 
to  appear  worse  than  when  explanation  remained  a  sub-head. 
Pamphlets  containing  hsts  of  the  meanings  of  nearly  all  the  difficult 
words  in  the  Board's  set  of  Readers  were  at  first  somewhat  largely 
and  injudiciously  used;  latterly,  however,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  different  sets  of  Beaders  and  to  other  causes  their  use  has  been 
la]^;ely  discontinued  and  they  do  little  harm.  The  chief  fault  in 
the  teaching  of  explanation  is  that  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  word, 
and  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  which  it  occurs,  is  taught. 

Pupils  of  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  classes  usually  write  copies  Wij^^^ 
which  are  fair  imitations  of  the  head-line.  Practice  alone  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  produce  tolerable  writing  in  these  classes,  and  very  little 
teaching  is  necessary.  Some  First  class  pupils  write  fairly  good 
copies  on  paper;  in  other  cases,  however,  the  writing  is  not  so  good, 
and  I  have  occasionally  observed  headlines  not  written  between  ruled 
lines,  set  on  the  blackboard  for  the  children  of  this  class. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  Arithmetic,  and  while  the  general  pro-  Ariihinttc. 
ficiency  in  it  is  fair  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  The  draft 
lesson  on  the  subject  is  frequently  not  well  given.  Sufficient  use  is 
not  made  of  the  blackboard,  and  instead  of  short,  suitable  exercises 
which  could  be  used  for  illustrative  purposes,  teacher  reads  for  each 
class  a  long  exerdse  out  of  the  text-book. 

Teaching  power  at  floor  Arithmetic  could  be  better  served  by  a 
judicious  amalgamation  of  classes:  thus,  pupils  of  Third  and  Fourth 
classes  could  join  in  working  Simple  Bules  and  Compound  Addition ; 
pupils  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  classes  could  work  Compound  Bules  and 
Beduction  conjointly;  and  Proportion,  Practice,  Fractions,  and 
Decimals  could  be  taught  at  the  same  time  to  pupils  of  Senior  5th  and 
6th  classes. 

Addition  and  subtraction  tables  are  not  got  off  thoroughly  in  the 
junior  classes.  Pupils  of  these  classes  very  frequently  add  l^  coimt- 
ing  through  the  addition  table,  thus,  instead  of  saying  7  and  3  are 
10,  they  say  7  and  1  are  8,  7  and  2  are  9,  7  and  3  are  10.  This 
practice  differs  very  slightly  from  finger  counting,  or  counting  from 
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Keports  on  strokes  made  on  the  slate.     Frequent  exercise  of  the  pupils  of  these 

hatioDaT  ^  classes  in  adding  and  subtracting  figures  written  on  the  blackboard 

KduoatioD.  oj^  on  large  sheets  of  paper  is  necessary. 

Mr.'Br  Spelling  is,  on  the  whole,  well  taught. 

^f^fi^  The  proficiency  in  Grammar  and  Geography  is  variable.     I  am  of 

zi^^  opinion  that  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  might    wiUi  very  little 

irupeeior.  disadvantage  to  educational  progress  be  left  optional. 

Spelling.  EngUsh  Grammar,  outside  the  analysis  of  sentences,  is  of  little  use 

Gnunnur  in  assisting  one  to  speak  or  write  the  English  language;  and  analysis 

*»^  of  sentences  can  be  taught  without  any  knowledgfe  of  erammatical 

Geography.  ^^  ^  J^  S  S 

Agrioultar .  p^piig  of  Second  Stage  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  display  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  courses  in  Agriculture  prescribed  for  these  classes. 
The  proficiency  of  pupils  in  First  Stage  of  Fifth  Class  is,  as  a  rule, 
low.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  teacher  combining 
^  practical  with  theoretical  instruction  in  this  subject.  So  far  as  occa- 
sional reference  to  surrounding  conditions,  with  a  view  to  explaining 
the  text  goes,  such  practical  instruction  is  desirable  and  is  frequently 
given.  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  practical  instruction  in 
accordance  with  which  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
farm  or  small  piece  of  ground  in  connection  with  the  school,  which 
should  be  cultivated  on  scientific  principles,  and  on  which  the  proper 
manner  of  sowing,  growing,  and  caring  different  farm  crops  could 
be  practically  shown  to  pupils  by  the  teacher;  the  theory  and  the 
practice  could  thus  be  taught  in  conjimction.  This  is  an  ideal 
method,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  unattainable  if  both  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion are  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  of  the  ordinary  day  school. 

The  really  good  teacher,  the  man  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the 
progress  of  his  school,  is  rarely  and  can  scarcely  be  a  good  farmer ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  teachers  who  engage  to  any 
great  extent  in  farming  do  not  efficiently  manage  their  schools. 
All  that  should  be  expected  of  teachers  is  to  teach  the  theory  of 
the  subject  intelligently,  illustrating  their  teaching  by  a  reference  to 
seeds,  grasses,  or  other  specimens  preserved  in  a  little  museiun  in  the 
school,  and  by  an  occasional  reference  to  crops  growing  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school,  in  places  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar. 
Horti-  Bearing  on  and  closely  connected  with  Agriculture  is  the  subject 

oulturo.  of  cottage  gardening.  One  would  expect  that  this  is  a  subject 
specially  adapted  for  practical  instruction,  the  garden  being  small, 
close  to  the  school,  and  producing  flowers  and  fruit,  as  well  as  i 
variety  of  vegetables.  Yet  so  far  as  this  district  is  conceimed,  prac- 
tical instruction  in  cottage  gardening  has  been  a  failure. 

If  nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  visiting  a  cottage  garden  imtil 
the  day  of  the  Results  Examination,  then  indeed,  it  may  be  found 
clean  and  in  proper  order — ^the  work  being  dcme,  not  by  the  pupils 
supposed  to  be  receiving  instruction,  but  by  some  outsider.  Pupils 
will  also  be  able  to  answer  a  few  questions  on  the  growing  crops, 
though  they  may  have  done  nothing  of  the  work  of  cultivating  the 
garden,  and  may  not  even  have  seen  it  undergoing  ctdtivation.-  In 
1898  there  were  five  cottage  gardens  in  this  district.  Practical  in- 
struction in  one  ceased  towards  the  end  of  1898,  as  neither  teacher 
nor  pupils  showed  a  disposition  to  continue  practical  work.  Four 
gardens  remained,  which  I  visited  frequently  during  the  summer  of 
1899,  and  each  succeeding  visit  convinced  me  more  and  more  that, 
with  one  exception,  no  practical  instruction,  worthy  of  the  nam'', 
was  given.     As  a  result  of  my  visits^  the  teacher  of  another  cottage 
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garden  found  it  advisable  not  to  present  pupils  for  examination  la  lUporuon 
the  object.  $2^"' 

Needlework  is  taught  in  ninety  schools.  The  general  proficiency  Education, 
in  it  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  alternative  scheme  was  never  exten-  ^^^  ~ 
sively  taken  up^  and  the  few  schools  wherein  it  was  attempted  are  Lehane, 
gradually  dropping  it.  One  hour's  daily  instruction  in  Needlework  %Mrut 
appears  sufficient,  and  where  the  subject  is  well  taught,  pupils  who  intpeeton 
receive  only  the  hour^s  instruction  appear  to  be  as  expert  as  those  Neadl*. 
who  learn  the  alternative  course.  vork. 

No  Irish  is  taught  in  this  district.     As,  however,  I  have  during  the  Xn«h. 
past  two  years  marked  a  large  number  of  Irish  exercised  done  by 
pupils,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  refer  to  it  here.     In  1898,  I 
marked  Irish  exercises  done  by  1,325  pupils,  of  whom  992  passed, 
and  333  faUed. 

These  pupils  were  distributed  amongst  seventy-nine  schools.  In 
1899,  I  marked  Irish  exercises  from  105  schools;  1,827  pupils  were 
presented,  of  whom  1,432  passed,  and  395  failed.  These  figures  do  not 
represent  the  full  number  presented  and  examined  in  Irish,  as  some 
Inspectors  marked  Irish  exercises  done  by  pupils  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts. The  increase  in  1899  over  1898  is  remarkable,  and  shows  that 
the  study  of  Irish,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  it  has  to  encoimter, 
is  progressing. 

The  present  system  of  testing  by  written  examination  the  value 
of  the  work  done  in  the  teaching  of  Irish  is  imsatisfactory.  Schools 
in  which  it  is  taught  should  be  specially  visited  and  inspected,  and 
pupils'  knowledge  of  the  subject  should  be  partially,  at  least,  tested 
by  <N:al  examination.  As  the  teaching  of  Irish  is  nearly  altogether 
confined  to  bilingual  districts,  there  is  here  afforded  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity, if  properly  utilized,  of  gnmnding  children  both  in  a  knowledge 
of  English  and  Irish.  Where  two  languages  are  known  translation 
from  one  to  the  other  brings  before  students  shades  of  meaning  in 
expressions  in  each,  that  they  would  otherwise  never  notice. 

Irish,  if  taught  at  all,  should  be  taught  properly  and  thoroughly, 
and  throughout  the  pupils'  whole  school  course.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  an  ordinary  person  requires  to  study  about  1,000  hours 
in  order  to  learn  a  language.  Compare  this  with  the  time  devoted 
to  ihe  study  of  Irish.  A  pupil  who  attends  100  days  in  a  year 
may  pass  through  the  whole  three  years'  course  prescribed  by  the 
Programme,  after  having  devoted  only  sixty  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  subject. 

The  extra  and  optional  subjects  taught  in  the  district  are  Book-  Extns. 
keeping.  Agriculture  for  girls,  Drawing,  Music,  Geometry  and  Men- 
suration, Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Hygiene,  Cookery,  French, 
Shorthand,  Girls'  Reading  Book,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  twelve,  and  Music  in  eight  schools.  The 
proficiency  in  Music  is  good.  Drawing  is  taught  with  only  moderate 
success.  Cookery,  French,  and  Shorthand  are  each  taught  only  in 
<mp  school. 

Now  that  I  am  about  to  sever  my  connection  with  this  district, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  general  cordial  co-operation  I  have  received  from  managers  and 
teachers  during  the  past  six  years  in  my  efforts  to  promote  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  district. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  Lehams, 
The  Secretaries,  Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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the  State  of     General  Report  on  Mullingar  and  Bailieboro'  Districts  by 
Edncfttion.  Mr.  J.  A.  MacMahox,  District  Inspector. 

Mt.Ta, 

sfaeMahon,  Bailleboro',  January,  1900. 

nfl«c/or.  Gentlemen, — ^In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  to 
^u  logur  g^]^j^j[|^  my  views  on  the  state  of  education  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
Beiliiboro*.  in  which  I  have  acted  as  District  Inspector  during  the  past  three 

years. 
Extent  of         Until -the  Ist  of  February,  1899,  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Mullingar 
diftr.tf.       District,   and   since  that  time  I   have  been   District   Inspector  in 
Bailieboro'  District.     Consequently  my  opinions  have  been  formed 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  schools  in  Westmeath,  por- 
tions of  Longford,  King's  Co.,  Meath,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Louth. 
NiimWr  of       The  number  of  schools  with  which  I  have  had  official  connection  in 
fccbooU       these  districts  is  302.     These  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

Ordinary   Schools,         .         .         .         .         .  288 

Convent  Schools, 6 

P.  L.  Union  Schools, 6 

Model  Schools, 2 

Efifi  it  of    There  is  no  evening  school  in  all  this  wide  stretch  of  country. 

deireaaeof      The    number    of    schools    is    quite    adequate    to    fairly    supply 

population.  ^^^  educational  wants  of  the  peopla  The  rapid  and  continued 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the  country  has  begun  to  manifest 
itself  in  no  uncertain  manner  in  the  average  number  of  pupils 
attending  schools  in  this  district.  Within  the  past  year  the 
question  of  continuing  the  grants  in  view  of  an  average  falling  below 
twenty  has  been  raised  in  no  less  than  six  schools,  and  grants  have 
been  withdrawn  from  two  schools,  whilst  salary  has  been  withdrawn 
from  two  workmistresses  and  one  assistant  during  the  year,  through 
fall  in  the  average  attendance.  The  imdue  increase  in  the  number 
of  small  schools  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  beneficial  to 
education.  When  the  average  of  thirty  is  only  maintained  by 
strenuous  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  both  manager  and  teacher, 
and  when  the  latter  is  living  in  constant  dread  of  reduction  of  salary 
or  dismissal  through  no  fault  of  his,  but  through  fall  of  the  average, 
he  certainly  cannot  put  any  heart  into  his  work.  Ho  is  ever  on  Uie 
alert  for  a  change;  discipline  is  neglected;  pupils  are  coaxed  and 
bribed  to  come  to  school,  and  the  whole  working  of  the  school  is  con- 
ducted on  wrong  principles  and  methods.  Several  instances  of  this 
have  attracted  my  attention  since  I  came  to  the  co.  Cavan,  where 
the  diminution  of  population  is  far  more  marked  than  in  Westmeath, 
Louth,  or  Monaghan. 

Attendaaec.  There  is  no  School  Attendance  Committee  in  either  of  these  dis- 
tricts, though  the  necessity  of  penalising  careless  parents  for  keeping 
their  children  from  school  without  just  cause  will  be  admitted  on  all 
sides.  This  necessity  is  much  more  marked  in  Cavan  and  Monag^ian 
than  in  Meath  and  Westmeath.  Cos.  Cavan  and  Monaghan  are 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  small  fanners  who  till  their  land;  whilst 
in  Meath  and  Westmeath  farms  are  large,  tillage  is  rare,  and  hand 
labour  can  be  dispensed  with.  In  Cavan  and  Monaghan  the  poorer 
farmers,  I  regret  to  state,  view  their  children  as  part  of  the  labour 
machinery  of  the  farm,  and  so  long  as  their  services  can  be  availed 
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of,  they  axe  kept  from  school,  and  must  assist  at  the  fann  work.  Reports  on 
The  result  is  that  during  the  times  for  turf -making,  weeding,  turnip  jjiioni?  ^^ 
thinning,  haymaking,  harvesting  com  and  potatoes,  they  are  away  Kducaiien. 
from  school — ^to  which  they  are  sent  only  at  special  times,  often  at  ^^  ~ 
long  intervals.     Their  progress  in  education  is  accordingly  spasmodic.  MacMdhon, 
The  teachers  in  these  schools  can  follow  no  regular  system  of  work,  j^l^lr. 
and  even  the  regular  attenders  suffer  in  no  small  degree  by  the  Mallingw 
teachers  being  compelled  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  irr^^ar  »nd 
attendants  during  the  limited  periods  during  which  they  do  attend,  ^^^^^'o- 
New  codes  and  systems  may  be  adopted,  calculated  in  every  way  to 
improve  the  educational  machinery  in  oiu:  primary  schools,  but  so 
long  as  this  defect  remains,  I  have  but  slight  hopes  of  any  permanent 
improvement  in  primary  education  in  this  country. 

Some  slight  improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  the  manner  in  which  Method  of 
school-houses  and  premises  are  kept.     But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  t^ool* 
rural  schools,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  town  schools,  show  very  premiaea. 
slight  signs  of  neatness,  taste,  or  tibe  most  elementary  refinement  in 
this  respect. 

Of  the  teachers,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  they  are  improving  each  Tene'itm 
year  in  ability,  trustworthiness,  and  social  position.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  large  percentage  of  untrained  Third  class  teachers  who  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  in  line  with  the  general  progress,  and  who  plod 
along  in  their  old  ways  uninfluenced  by  modem  methods.  The 
majority  of  teachers,  however,  trained  and  untrained,  are  capable  of 
great  improvement  in  their  methods.  Few  of  them,  I  fear,  spend 
adequate  time,  when  school  is  over  for  the  day,  in  preparing  even 
cursorily  for  the  next  day's  work.  Few  of  them  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  necessity  of  saving  their  own  and  their  pupils' 
time  during  school  hours  by  systematic  arrangements  for  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  slates,  copies,  pens,  pencils,  &c. ;  by  the 
preparation  of  the  various  lessons  to  be  taught,  by  having 
their  own  set  of  books  with  specially  marked  words,  clauses, 
sentences  for  explanation,  grammatical  difficulties,  or  dictation. 
Teachers^  associations  are  very  valuable  adjimcts  to  education  when 
properly  used.  When  employed  for  redress  of  grievances,  agreeable 
social  intercourse,  and  interchange  of  ideas  on  improved  systems  and 
methods  of  education,  they  deserve  the  unqualified  support  of  every- 
one having  the  interests  of  education  at  heart.  Their  increase  in 
numbers  and  influence  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  very 
remarkable.  But  from  constant  reading  in  the  public  journals  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  too  much  discussion  of  grievances 
and  too  little  discussion  of  better  methods  and  plans  of  education. 

The  monitorial  system  has  not  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  success,  and  Mouitow. 
is  capable  of  much  improvement.  The  chief  defect  in  this  system  is 
that  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases  monitors,  after  spending  five 
of  tiie  most  valuable  years  of  their  lives,  and  passing  the  final 
examination  qualifying  them  to  conduct  a  school,  have  to  turn  to 
some  other  employment  than  teaching  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Girls  in 
remote  country  districts  are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this  respect. 
Failing  to  get  a  school,  they  are  unsuited  either  for  household  work 
or  for  business,  and  they  dawdle  about  home  for  a  few  years,  and 
finally  emigrate.  A  five  years'  course  as  monitor  and  two  yewrs' 
training  do  not  appear  to  me,  judging  from  results,  to  be  an  adequate 
preparation  for  the  successful  perf ormMice  of  the  duties  of  a  principal 
teacher.  Some  regulation  appears  to  be  necessary  by  which  one 
or  two   years'   satisfactory   work   as   an   assistant   should   be   done 
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before  the  young  candidate  is  eligible  for  appointm^it  as  principal 
teacher.  I  find  that  junior  teachers  who  have  gone  through  a  regular 
monitorial  course,  followed  by  two  years'  training,  are  seldom  success- 
ful in  teaching  senior  classes,  whilst  generally  very  successful  with 
juniors. 

The  school  accounts  are  weU  kept;  but  they  axe  becoming  very 
complicated,  and  the  preparation  of  all  the  forms  necessary  for  a 
Results  Examination  is  no  easy  task.  The  last  change  of  capitation 
payment  on  annual  instead  of  quarterly  averages  has  been  almost  in- 
variably a  source  of  hardship  in  these  districts,  owing  to  irregular 
attendance  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  The  new  method  of 
marking  the  rolls  is  a  decided  improvement  in  every  respect,  and  has 
removed  a  constant  source  of  temptation.  Some  simplification  of  pay- 
ments, however,  seems  very  desirable,  and,  it  is  to  be  h(^>ed,  will 
form  one  of  the  changes  in  the  new  system. 

To  come  to  the  actual  work  of  the  schools,  the  most  striking 
defects  are  the  absence  of  proper  drill  and  defective  d^K>rtr 
ment.  The  teachers  are  not  entirely  to  blame  in  Uiese  matters. 
Insufficient  space',  irregular  attendance,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Results  Programme  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way. 
But  I  find  that  some  teachers  have  overcome  all  these  obstacles,  and 
are  well  rewarded  for  their  trouble  by  the  amount  of  6cho<^  time 
saved  and  the  greater  ease  and  effect  with  which  their  work  is  done. 

The  regulation  requiring  at  least  two  suitable  Infants'  Exercises  to 
be  taught  is  generally  carried  out,  and  has  been  productive  of  much 
good.  Object  lessons,  and  the  description  of  animals  are  the  two 
favourite  exercises.  A  large  number  of  teachers,  however,  have,  at 
^7  suggestion,  adopted  Drawing  as  one  of  the  exercises.  It  bids  fair 
to  be  the  most  popular,  as  the  cost  of  the  materials  is  almost  n»/,  and 
most  children,  being  naturally  fond  of  this  exerdse,  are  kept  fully 
and  silently  occupied,  while  the  teacher  is  free  to  pay  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  other  pupils  of  the  school. 

A  radical  change  is  being  effected  in  Reading  by  the  introduction 
of  a  large  number  of  new  Reading  books.  They  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
taken  up  to  any  great  extent  here.  Most  teachers  here  appear 
to  be  feeling  their  way  before  making  any  change.  The  insisting  of 
knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  text 
in  the  senior  classes  as  an  essential  in  obtaining  a  pass  in  Reading,  is 
a  regulation  that  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
education  of  the  pupils  who  attend  our  schools.  As  yet  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  meaning  of  individual  words,  whilst  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lesson  is  too  frequently  ignored. 

Writing  is  really  well  taught  in  the  junior  classes,  and  with  only 
moderate  success  in  the  seniors,  where  Letter-writing  is  the  test. 
Far  too  frequently  I  find  that  teachers  n^lect  Letter-writing  till 
within  a  month  of  the  examination.  I  have  made  some  experiments 
in  this  subject,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  simple  letter  can  be 
easily  written  by  a  child  of  nine  years,  after  a  few  lessons. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  with  great  success  generally,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  large  percentage  of  passes  obtained  in  this  subject. 
But  the  issue  of  a  new  set  of  cards  within  the  past  year,  followed  by 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  passes  in  this  subject,  together 
with  the  notorious  fact  that  sets  of  cards  identical  with  those  used 
by  Inspectors  at  examinations  were  for  sale,  leads  one  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  apparent  success  in  teaching  Arithmetic  for 
some  years  past  was  deceptive,  and  that  this  subject  has  not  been 
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g^erally  taught  as  much  with  a  view  to  make  the  pupils  sound  prac-  R<^poriB  on 
tical  calculators  as  to  make  them  able  to  do  certain  special  sets  of  j^^tionaf  ^' 
sums  more  by  memory  than  by  exercise  of  their  reasoning  powers.  EdacatioB. 
Tables  are  generally  well  known,  but  without  sufficient  intelligence  ^^^  — 
or  practical  application.     Mental  Arithmetic  is  seldom  well  taught.  MaeUnhon, 
I  fear  the  teachers  have  not  sufficient  time  to  give  this  important  ^^^un-, 
branch  the  attention  it  deserves.  Mullinmir 

Spelling  is  very  seldom  bad  in  any  portion  of  these  districts,  though  »od 
words  not  occurring  in  the  lesson-books  are  very  frequently  mis-spelled  BaiJicbortf. 
in  the  Letters,   proving  pretty   conclusively   that   few   pupils  read  Spelling, 
anything  but  the  text-books  uscxl  in  the  school. 

Grammar  is  usually  taught  with  success  in  Third  and  Fourth  Gnmirar. 
classes,  but  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  proficiency  in  this 
subject  in  the  higher  classes.  This  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
caused  by  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  explain  regularly 
the  meanings  of  phrases  and  sentences  in  the  Reading  books.  When- 
ever possible  I  strongly  recommend  teachers  to  combine  the  teaching 
of  Reading  and  Grammar,  and  to  insist  on  simple  paraphrasing  of 
more  difficult  or  involved  passages  in  the  Reading  lesson.  There  are 
so  many  different  views  held  by  the  highest  authorities  on  Grammar 
with  r^ard  to  the  correct  parsing  of  apparently  simple  words,  that 
I  think  time  is  wasted  in  the  school  in  teaching  difficulties  and 
technicalities.  With  the  three  half-hours  per  week  generally  devoted 
to  Grammar,  and  irreg^ar  attendance  of  a  Jarge  majority  of  senior 
pupils,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  frequent  failures  in  Grammar.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  Grammar  should  not  be  an  obligatory  subject  in 
our  system.  If  the  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  correctly  and  write 
correctly  in  the  primary  schools,  the  study  of  Grammar  as  a  special 
branch  might,  without  much  loss,  be  left  out. 

Geography  appears  to  me  to  be  arranged,  in  our  schools,  on  a  most  ^^%^v^J' 
unscientific  plan.  Instead  of  the  map  of  The  World  the  Third  class 
pupils  should  be  taught  t^e  map  of  their  county,  the  Fourth  the 
map  of  Ireland,  and  Uie  Fifth  the  maps  of  Europe  and  The  World, 
along  with  the  work  of  the  previous  classes.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  a  Third  class  pupil  showing  without  hesitation  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  unable  to  show  Ireland  on  the  map  of  The  World. 
Since  the  present  war  broke  out  I  have  very  often  asked  pupils  to 
point  out  the  Transvaal,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  schools  when  I 
am  able  to  state  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  been  cor- 
rectly answered.  Mere  pointing  out  of  names,  however,  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  far  too  prevalent. 

In  my  last  report  I  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  practical  Agnsultur* 
benefits  accruing  to  the  pupils,  and,  through  them,  to  the  country  at 
large,  from  the  study  of  Agiicultiire  as  at  present  taught  in  the 
National  schools.  Some  little  good  can  be  done  at  present  by  giving 
as  much  attention  in  our  Model  farms  to  poultiy-keeping  as  to  dairy- 
ing. For  these  two  branches  of  Agriculture  are  most  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools. 

Plain  Needlework  is  generally  taught  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  Needle- 
in  our  schools.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  ^®^^' 
and  dress-making  more  frequently  taught.  The  sewing  machine  is 
within  the  reach  of  nearly  everyone,  and  so  much  time  is  saved,  and 
so  much  better  wearing  articles  of  apparel  can  be  made  at  home,  that 
an  undoubted  saving  would  result  to  the  country  by  the  frequent  use 
of  it.  Knitting  generally  is  very  good.  Cutting  out  of  shirts  and 
of  women's  undergarments  is  seldom  well  taught. 
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Sr'sylto^f  ^^  «xtra  subjects  the  favoorite  ones  in  these  puis  are  Algebra, 
National  *  Drawing,  Greomebry,  and  Musia  In  very  few  schools  Domestic 
KdueAtion.  Economj  and  Physical  Geography  are  taught.  The  prc^ciency  ex- 
Mt.Ta,  ^i^i^^  ^^  these  subjects  is  generally  good.  The  adoption  of  diarts 
NaeMahcn,  for  teaching  Drawing  is  each  year  becoming  more  frequent.  The 
Jn^tor.  results  obtained  by  this  method  of  teaching  are  undoubtedly  better 
Malliagar  than  those  obtained  by  any  other  method.  In  only  one  school  is 
Md  Irish  taught. 

Bailieboro'. 

ExtriB.  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  MACMAHOIf. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office. 


Iriih. 


General  Report  on  the  Dundalk  District  by  Dr.  Steede, 
District  Inspector. 

Dundalk,  December,  1899. 
Dr.stude,        GENTLEMEN, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  forward  this  general  report  on 
^J^ir.     the  district  for  the  year  1899. 

Dundalk.         The  area  of  the  district  has  undergone  no  alteration  since  the  date 

-,.  —       of  my  last  report.     It  consists  of  nearly  all  of  the  county  of  Louth, 

diitriet       A  considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  small  portions  cl 

the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Monaghan.     It  contains  two  large  towns, 

Dundalk  and  Drogheda;   and  some  smaller  ones,  of  which  Ardee  is 

the  largest.     The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agri- 

^Uh'*****"'  cultural  pursuits,  and  some  are  employed  in  fishing,  chiefly  at  Clogho^ 

people.        head,  Annagassan,  and  Baltray  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne. 

^     .    ,        There  are   133   schools  in   operation  in  the   district,   classed   as 

'^"*^''- follows:- 

Poor  Law  Union, 2 

Monastery S 

Infants  (one  for  boys,  and  one  for  boys  and  girls), ...  2 

Convent  (fonr  for  grirls,  one  for  srlrls  and  infant  boys,  and  one 

for  junior  boys  np  to  13  years  of  age), 6    ' 

Ordinary, 121 

"l» 

A  vested  school  has  been  placed  on  tiie  suspended  list,  as  the 
population  in  that  part  of  the  district  has  decreased.  There  are  two 
Industrial  schools  under  the  Act  attached  to  two  of  the  Convent 
schools.  These  schools  are  held  in  ninety-six  school-houses,  classed 
as  follows :  — 

Satisfactory, 27 

Good, 37 

Fair, 1* 

Middling 12 

Unsatisfactory, 6 

Total,    ...      96 

Of  the  six  unsatisfactory  school-houses,  two  are  to  be  immediately 
superseded    by    two    newly-built    vested    houses.     Another    will    be 
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replaced  by  one  for  which  a  grant  in  aid  to  build  has  been  given.  ^'^'^'^^ 
Two  other  vested  school-houfles  are  in  course  of  erection  (one  almost  i^^ttoni^  ° 
completed)  to  supersede  unsuitable  houses,  one  to  contain  three  depart-  Edacation. 
ments  for  boys,  girls,  and  infant  boys  and  girls  respectively ;  the  other  p^  ^JJ^rf^., 
will  have  two  departments,  one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  infant  initrict 
boys.     A  non-vested  school-house  has  been  erected,  containing  two  q^^'JT* 
school-rooms,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  in  a  part  of  the  district    "1JL ' 
where  it  was  much  required.     These  schools  came  into  operation  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Suitable  and  adequate  play-grounds  are  attached  to  less  than  half 
of  the  schools;  the  public  road,  in  most  of  the  other  cases,  serves 
as  a  substitute,  though  often  a  very  bad  substitute.  Eight  schools 
have  no  out-offices  attached  to  them.  Some  schools  in  the  district 
afford  models  of  what  a  school-house  should  be — ^well  built,  of  an 
attractive  appearance  outside,  suitably  enclosed,  with  grounds 
nicely  kept,  with  grass  plots  or  flower  beds  bordered  by  ornamental 
tiles  or  castings,  having  suitable  porches,  adequate  play-grounds  (in 
one  case  having  a  large  ball  alley  made  of  concrete),  well  lighted, 
ventilated,  heated,  lavatories,  and  perfect  sanitary  arrangements  as 
regards  out-offioes,  the  interior  tastefully  arranged  and  suitably  fur- 
nished. It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  school-houses  of  this  kind 
were  more  general,  and  would  supersede  many  at  present  in  the 
district.  Besides  the  ordinary  furniture  and  apparatus  found  in 
schools,  there  might  be  introduced  olographic  illustrations  of  science, 
art,  biography,  history,  localities,  and  remarkable  objects,  so  as  to 
educate,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  the  aesthetic  faculty  of  the  pupil. 
In  these  days  of  cheap  oleographic  printing  this  could  easily  be  done 
at  moderate  cost.  The  feeble  attempts  made  in  this  direction  are,  in 
some  cases,  only  injurious. 

Excluding  Convent  and  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  the  teaching  Teaching 
staff  (rf  the  remaining  125  schools  consists  of  125  principals,  forty-two  ***^' 
assistants,  fourteAi  workmistresses,  twenty-four  monitors,  and  seventy- 
two  monitresses.     The  following  tables  show  the  classification,  4ec., 
of  the  principals  and  assistants :  — 


Art  euHuro. 


C1.ASSL 

Pkincipals. 

Afl8I8TA?ITS. 

MaJfM. 

Fomalei. 

MalM. 

Pemalof. 

Trained. 

tralBocL 

Tminod   '     "»• 
*"»*■***»•,  trained. 

1 

T-i-'^i-    trSnV 

^^-^    trilJe-d. 

P.,     .     .     .     . 

10 
15 

3. 

2 

2 

8 

1 
2 

- 

- 

1 
2 

K 

• 

. 

lU 

•        t        ■        • 

24 

8 

21 

9 

14 

2 

7 

1 

nu 

.        .        .        . 

1 

8 

— 

11 

1 

4 

2 

8 

Total,      .      . 

60 

21 

31 

23 

15 

6 

12 

9 

^         71         ' 

ft 

1 

21 

2 

I 

11 

{5 

4 

2 
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2*P2'*V*".  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  tbf 
Nuional  ^  teachers  are  trained,  and  that  a  far  larger  number,  proportionally,  d 
Education,  trained  teachers  are  in  higher  classes  than  that  of  the  untrained. 
Dr.  sueds,  Very  few  teachers  go  to  training  who  do  not  return  in  a  higher  das? 
^^riet  than  they  were  in  before.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they 
^^'^J'     do  not  show  correspondingly  better  work  in  their  schools.     Trained 

*     and  imtrained  teachers  alike  are  among  the  best,  as  well  as  tlie 

Clusifica-    worst  in  the  district.     The  125  principal  teachers,  as  regards  their 

tMMhwi.      efficiency,  may  be  classed  as  follows :  — 

Teftchcn'  Highly  efficient,        ....      26 

»1^^*  Good, ft7 

Moderate, SO 

Bad. 23 

Causes  of  The  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  these  forty-three  teachers  are 
inefficiency,  various.  Some  are  so  well  off  that  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  if  they 
escape  censure.  Their  quarterly  salaries  are  siure,  and  also  a  certain 
proportion  of  Results'  Fees.  Due  attention  to  their  school  duties^ 
and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  them,  would  increase  those  fees; 
but  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reduced  amoimt,  consequent 
on  a  perfunctory  discharge  of  their  duties.  Bad  methods  of  teaching, 
often  caused  by  want  of  proper  preparation  for  their  work,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  inefficiency.  Comparatively  few  teachers,  I  fear, 
after  they  have  dismissed  their  pupils  for  the  day,  bestow  any  thov^t 
on  the  day's  work,  as  to  its  success  or  failure,  or  make  any  preparation 
for  next  day's  duties.  Doing  work  in  school  which  should  be  done 
outside  school  hours,  such  as  correcting  errors  in  Dictation  or  other 
written  exercises,  &c.,  is  another  cause.  The  correction  of  these 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  done  outside  school  hours.  If  done,  fat  example, 
during  the  half-hour  the  Dictation  lesson  generally  lasts,  it  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  to  be  imperfectly  done,  the  class  will  be  more 
or  less  in  disorder,  and  the  school  cannot  be  properly  superintended 
while  the  principal  teacher  is  so  engaged.  This  correction  of  written 
exercises  after  school  hoiu^  would  occupy  little  time,  yet  many 
teachers  appear  to  have  a  great  disinclination  to  do  it.  There  is  no 
business  or  profession  whatever  where  those  employed  in  it  are  not 
often  called  upon  to  do  work  after  the  ordinary  hours  of  business  are 
over,  and  it  is  strange  that  teachers  should  hesitate  to  do  this 
ViciouB  legitimate  school  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils  before  or  after 
extension  of  the  ordinary  school  hours.  Instances,  of  course,  are  known,  where 
school  the  school  hours  have  been  extended  for  some  time  previous  to  a 
houra.  Hesults'  Examination  to  make  special  preparation  for  it;  but  this 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  if  work  had  been  systematically  carried  on 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Results'  year.  Such  extension  <^ 
the  school  hours  should  not  be  permitted,  tending,  as  it  does,  to 
injure  the  pupils  both  mentally  and  physically.  A  pupl  was  once 
asked  to  say  in  a  letter  whether  he  would  rather  be  a  teacher  or  an 
inspector,  when  he  replied  he  would  rather  be  a  teacher,  for  the 
teacher  had  only  to  work  for  a  month  in  the  year,  but  the  inspector 
had  to  work  all  the  year.  I  know  a  case  where  the  manager  stated 
that  the  teacher  had  attended  to  his  school  duties  for  three  months 
before  £he  Results'  Examination,  implying  that  for  the  preYions  nine 
months  he  had  not  done  so.     lliere  was  another  case  of  a  contrary 
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kind  where,  for  some  time  before  the  examination,  the  great  majority  ^P^  ^ 
of  the  pupils  were  absent  through  illness.     The  teacher  was  asked  ^11^^ 
whether  he  wished  the  examination  to  be  postponed;  the  reply  was  BdaeatioB. 
"  No.**    The  result  of  the  examination  was  satisfactory,  because  the  ^  — ^^ 
teacher  had  attended  to  the  school  from  the  commencement  of  the  mitrict 
year.     Some  teachers  have  extensive  private  business  on  hands,  as  f?*^^' 
merchants  or  agriculturists.     Their  mental  powers  are  so  engaged  ^^"^ 
with  these  pursuits  that  they  cannot  bring  that  vigour-  of  mind  to  Teachert' 
their  school  duties  which  is  required,  and  the  school  consequently  ^^'^^''^Jji  ^ 
fufifers.     What  should  be  thought  of  a  teacher  who,  without  per-  ^^^^^ 
mission,  left  his  school  to  attend  to  some  of  his  commercial  affairs 
in  a  place  about  two  miles  distant  ?     Such  a  case  has  been  known  to 
occxur.     Extended   vacations   also   interfere   vrith    the   due    progress  Vaotion*, 
of  a  school.     In  some  cases^  these,  with  the  ordinary  holidays,  have  ^^* 
taken  up  one-fifth  of  the  sdiool  year.     Except  in  few  cases  Saturday 
is  a  dies  nan  as  regards  schocd  work.     It  used  not  to  be  the  case. 
The  loss  of  Saturday  as  a  school  day  would  be  less  felt  if  teachers,  on 
that  day,  met  together  to  consider  and  discuss  questions  as  to  the 
practical  work  of  their  schools — ^the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
several  subjects  of  the  school  programme — ^the  employment  of  infants 
— ^how  to  secure  punctuality  of  attendance,  &c.     If  such  topics  as 
these  were  discussed  at  the  meetings  <^  the  teachers,  much  good 
would  be  effected. 

The  teachers  now  are  well  paid,  they  have  comparatively  few  Ttacher'i 
hours  of  work — from  five  and  a-half  to  six  and  a-half  daily;  P^*"®"* 
long  vacations,  having  also,  as  stated  above,  Saturday  as  a 
dies  non  as  regards  school  work;  seciu^  of  a  pension,  and  having 
a  programme  of  instruction  for  their  pupils,  which  is,  in  general,  so 
definite  and  reasonable  that,  if  they  attend  to  their  school  duties 
throughout  the  year  with  due  diligence  and  assiduity,  they  cannot 
fail  to  have  their  pupils  successful  at  the  annual  examinations.  At 
such  an  examination,  if  the  pupils  failed  lytdly  without  any  adequate 
cause,  the  teacher  should  be  depressed,  and  get  another  yearns  trial, 
when,  if  again  there  were  marked  inefficiency,  the  teacher  should 
seek  some  other  employment. 

In  their  intercourse  with  their  pupils  teachers  do  not  often  insist  Politeneii 
on  their  pupils  using  the  words  **  sir,"  or  "  madam,"  "  please,"  or 
"thank  you."  This  should  be  a  very  important  part  of  a  child's 
education.  A  brusque  unmannerly  manner  in  a  boy  or  girl  will,  if 
persevered  in,  be  hurtful  to  them  in  their  after  life.  It  would  be 
well  at  roll-call  to  insist  on  the  pupils'  answering  "here,  sir,"  or 
"present,  sir,"  &c. 

Teachers  who  hold  certificates  of  ccwnpetency  to  teach  Singing  or  Tea«bing 
Drawing  should  teach  those  subjects  in  their  schools.     First  Class  eisiSl  for 
male  teachers,  besides,  should  teach  Geometrv  and  Mensuration,  and  Fourth 
Algebra,  or  other  science  subjects,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  their  ^^a»- 
retention  of  their  class. 

The  local  managers  of  the  125  Ordinary  schools  consist  of  thirty-  Managers, 
eight  clerg3^en,  and  three  lay  men.  The  great  majority  of  them  take 
a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools.  I  have 
often  experienced  personal  kindness  from  them,  for  which  I  feel 
grateful,  as  well  as  for  their  general  courtesy  and  willing  co-operation 
for  the  good  of  the  schools.  The  recent  regulation  of  an  appeal  by 
teachers  to  the  bishop  before  dismissal  on  three  months'  notice,  in 
lessening  their  authority,  has  not  been  conducive  in  this  district  to 
the  good  of  education,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  teachers. 
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There  are  two  Poor  Law  Union  sohools  in  operation  in  the  distiici. 
One,  attended  by  boys  and  girls,  is  in  charge  of  a  nun.  The  pafali 
are  well  trained,  and  are  very  clean  and  tidy  in  appearance.  The 
school-room,  too,  is  attractive,  and  scrapulously  clean.  The  other  has 
two  departments :  one  for  girls,  also  under  the  charge  of  a  nun ;  the 
other  for  boys,  under  a  male  teacher.  The  att^danoe  in  both 
departments  is  small,  and  they  might  be  amalgamated. 

There  are.  two  Monastery  schools,  whose  teachers  belong  to  the 
De  La  Salle  Order  of  Monks.  One  c^  them  has  not  been  successful; 
the  other  is  progressing  in  &  satisfactory  manner. 

The  six  Convent  schools  continue  to  do  excellent  work.  In  five  of 
them  Singing  is  taught  with  satisfactory  results,  and  in  four  Freehand 
Drawing.  Cookery  is  taught  in  one  to  about  thirty  pupils,  and  in 
three  the  use  of  Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking,  l^e  manners  and 
deportment  of  the  pupils,  who  are  always  clean  and  neat  in  appear- 
ance, are  well  attended  to.  The  proficiency  in  the  ordinary  branches 
is  generally  very  good.  Cutting  out  articles  of  apparel  by  the  pufnls 
of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  has  been  a  complete  success. 

The  attendance  at  all  the  schools  is  over  65  per  cent,  of  the  average 
numbers  on  rolls.  This  percentage  for  several  schools  is  70  and 
above,  in  one  case  rising  to  80  per  cent.  Li  others  the  average  is 
between  50  and  60,  one  being  as  low  as  49.  As  a  rule  the  good 
schools  have  a  high  average  attendance  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
on  rolls,  and  the  bad  schools  the  reverse. 

The  compulsory  attendance  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  put  in  force  in  this  district.  Hitherto  there  has  beoi  a 
want  of  school  accommodation  for  boys  in  Dundalk  and  Drogheda. 
This  ¥rill  shortly  not  be  the  case,  as  vested  schools  for  boys,  in  course 
of  erection,  will,  in  both  towns,  be  opened  in  a  few  months'  time. 
The  opinion  of  managers  differs  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  com- 
pulsory attendance.  Some  think  it  would  be  of  great  use  in  increasing 
the  attendance.  Others  ^y  that  after  a  short  time  things  would 
settle  down  to  much  the  same  condition  as  before,  owing  to  the  many 
causes  of  exemption  contained  in  the  Act,  and  that  it  may  have 
even  an  injurious  effect  on  those  pupils  who  now  attend  school  for 
over  150  days  in  the  year.  All  agree,  however,  that  it  is  the  only 
remedy  in  cases  where  moral  influence  fails.  Both  in  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk  it  could  not  fail  tC»  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

About  8,660  pupils  were  examined  for  Results  during  the  year,  of 
whom  about  27  per  cent,  were  in  the  Infant  Class.  This  number 
would  have  been  increased  by  about  150,  if  the  examinations  of  two 
schools  had  not  been  postponed  in  consequence  of  severe  attacks  of 
whooping-cough. 

The  infants,  besides  being  examined  in  a  suitable  literary  course, 
were  prepared  for  examination  in  two  infant  school  exercises.  One 
of  these  was  almost  universally  the  use  of  the  Ball-frame,  or  Arith- 
metic. The  exercises  on  it  were,  in  nimierous  cases,  good,  the 
pupils'  answering  showing  that  they  had  acquired  clear  ideas  of 
Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication;  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  the  higher  classes.  The  other  exercise  was  of  various  kinds — 
Object  Lessons,  Kindergarten  Drawing,  Action  Songs.  The  Object 
Lessons  were  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  In  many  cases  the  objects 
selected  were  suitable,  and  the  lesson  well  arranged ;  in  others  some 
of  the  selected  objects  were  most  unsuitable,  and  the  lesson  given 
without  proper  method.  In  a  few  cases  the  number  of  objects  cm 
which  lessons  were  given  during  the  year  were  so  few  as  to  lead  to 
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the  concliisicxL  that  this  exercise  was  not  attended  to.     Kindergarten  Reports  m 
Drawing  appears  to  be  more  successfid.     In  a  few  schools  the  result  jJi^lid  ^ 
is  excellent,  the  pupils  of  one  using  paper,  properly  ruled,  on  which  EdimtioB. 
to  draw  their  exercises.     Some  have  action  songs,  which  they  go  ^  ]jj^ 
through  in  a  pleasing  manner.  Diitrici' 

Kindergarten  is  taught  in  the  six  Convent  schools,  and  in  one  of  ^'•«*^'*<»^« 
the  infant  schools,  with  excellent  results.     Their  Drill  exercises  are  ^^"^^||^ 
gone  through  with  predsicm  and  gracefulness,  and  their  action  songs  Ktnibr- 
give  an  excellent  preparation  for  Singing  in  the  higher  classes.     They  J^ 
also  go  through  the  exercises  with  the  various  gifts  with  readiness      ^^"*' 
and  accuracy,  and  in  some  cases  accompany  their  doing  so  with  Kiiid«f- 
anging.  i»rte«. 

Of  the  cxrdinary  subjects  of  the  sdiool  programme,  the  higheot  Writingw 
percentage  of  marks,  91,  is  obtained  in  Writing.  The  First  and 
next  three  higher  classes  get  passes  for  copying  on  slates  or  paper, 
and  the  failures  in  these  classes  are  few.  Tke  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Classes  are  required  to  write  a  Letter  on  a  given  subject,  simple  for 
both  stageB  of  Fifth  Class,  but  of  a  more  complex  nature  for  Sixth 
Class,  the  pupils  of  which  are  eixi>ected  to  furnish  some  information 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  clearly  and  briefly,  with  no  serious  errors 
in  Grammar,  and  properly  punctuated.  The  failures  in  Fifth  Class 
are  due  chiefly  to  bad  form — ^ignorance  of  the  proper  manner  of 
beginning  or  ending  of  the  Letter,  addressing  imp:t>perly  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  is  written,  &c.  Some  excellent  Letter-writing  has 
been  found,  especially  in  Sixth  Class.  I  would  recommend  the  paper 
for  Sixth  CHass  Letter-writing  to  have  a  margin  marked  off  and  ruled. 

The  remaining  subjects,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  percentages  of 
marks,  are: — ^Needlework,  86;  Spelling,  82;  Reading  with  Explana- 
ti(m,  80;  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  77  each;  Grammar,  71;  and 
Agriculture,  50. 

The  passes  in  Needlework  are  86  per  cent,  of  those  examined.  ^^^^ 
The  failures  chiefly  occur  in  the  Second  and  Third  dasses.     The 
q>erations  required  from  Second  Class  are  hemming  and  knitting 
with  two  needles ;  that  from  Third,  plain  knitting  with  four  needles, 
hemming,  running,  and  top-sewing.     They  are  engaged  at  this  woric 
for  an  hour  daily.     All  the  teachers  agree  in  saying  that  an  hour 
for  these  two  classes  is  excessive  for  what  they  are  required  to  do. 
And  yet  they  fail.     It  is  evident  that  these  classes  cannot  be  properly 
atteaded  to  during  the  hour,  otherwise  there  would  not,  as  there 
oug^t  not  to  be  a  single  failure.     Li  a  school  in  England,  which  I 
visited  this  year,  I  found  infant  girls  hemming  glass  cloths  and  pillow 
cases,  which  were  sold  for  the  cost  of  the  materials.     The  teacher 
stated  she  could  sell  any  number  of  these  articles.     It  is  evident  that 
the  infants  must  have  done  the  work  well,  ov  the  articles  would  not 
have  found  such  a  ready  sale.     If  infants  can  do  such  work,  surely  Fu-^t  Clui 
our  First  Class  girls    should  be  taught,  at  least,  to  knit,  if  not  also  g^^*®  ^ 
to  hem;  and  the  programme  in  Needlework  for  the  remaining  classes 
raised  accordingly.     Cutting-out  and  Darning,  as  well  as  Sewing  and 
Knitting  are  tau^t  with  generally  good  success  to  the  remaining 
classes,  according  to  their  several  programmes.     Each  pupil  from 
Fourth  Class  upwards  exhibits  an  article  of  apparel  for  herself  or  a 
member  of  her  family,  which  she  made  in  school.     It  would  be  well 
if  such  articles  were  made  for  sale  as  well  as  for  home  use,  tiius 
ensuring  more  careful  work,  if  possible.     In  connection  with  this  ^JSdneg 
branch,  ninety-seven  pupils  were  examined  in  the  use  oi  Sewing  and  dnn- 
^•^hine  and  Dressmaiiang,  of  whom  sixty-four  passed.     In  two  of  the  making. 
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Convent  schools  this  extra  branch  was  successfully  taught,  fifty-three 
pupils  passing  out  of  fifty-nine  examined. 

In  SpeUing  there  were  82  per  cent,  of  passes.  In  the  First 
and  Second  Classes  the  failures  should  be  almost  nil,  as 
the  standard  is  low.  The  Third  and  higher  classes  are 
tested  by  means  of  writing  passages  from  dictation,  the  Third 
Class  on  slates,  the  others  on  paper.  The  proficiency  in  this  sub- 
ject has  improved.  In  some  schools  the  dictation  exercise  is  cor- 
rected during  the  half -hour  given  to  the  lesson ;  either  by  exchanging 
copy-bod£s  and  spelling  the  words  for  the  pupils  to  mark  those  mis- 
spelled, or  by  the  teachw  going  through  the  class  and  marking  tha 
errors  during  the  progress  of  the  lesson.  Both  methods  are  objecticML- 
able,  being  rarely  effective,  and  also  for  the  reasons  I  have  ahready 
given. 

tteading.  Beading  has  80  per  cent,  of  passes.  The  indusion  oi  Explanatioii 
in  the  pass  mark  has  caused  many  failures.  This  combinati<Hi  of 
Explanation  with  mere  Beading  is  an  evident  improvement,  as  the 
latter  without  the  former  is  of  little  value.  It  is  to  be  feared  thai 
some  teachers  give  too  little  time  to  reading  in  its  limited  senset,  for 
there  cannot  be  fluent  reading  without  a  sufficient  quantity  of  matter 
being  read.  The  intelligent  teacher,  who  knows  his  pupils,  will  so 
utilize  the  half-hour  generally  given  to  this  lesson  at  one  time,  as  to 
justly  proportion  the  part  given  to  Beading,  and  that  to  Explanation. 
Connected  with  Beading  is  the  repetition  of  a  certain  number  of 

Poetry.  jneces  of  Poetry  prescribed  for  each  class.  These  are  generally 
repeated  too  hurriedly,  and  consequently  inaccurately  and  indistinctly. 
In  many  cases  the  pieces  are  repeated  in  a  pleasing  manner.  When 
the  pupils  have  learned  a  piece  after  its  having  been  previously 
explained  to  them,  they  should  be  required  to  write  it  from  mem<Hry 
as  a  test  of  their  accurate  knowledge  of  it. 

Arithmetic  Arithmetic  and  Geography  have  each  77  per  cent,  of  passes.  Com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  the  new  Aritlunetical  Ciods  for  use  in 
examinations  in  Arithmetic ;  but  these  complaints  are  tint^eason- 
able,  for  there  is  not  one  of  the  cards  in  which  a  pupil  fairly 
prepared  could  not  work,  at  least,  three  of  the  questions,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  pass;  and  most  pupils  ought  easily  to 'do  four.  Some 
of  the  other  questions  require  thought  for  their  solution,  but  nothing 
beyond  what  the  pupils  are  expected  to  know.  Mental  Arithmetic 
is  not  generally  attended  to. 

Geognpby.  Geography  has  also  77  per  cent,  of  passes.  This  should  be  better, 
as  the  subject  could  be  made  veiy  attractive.  The  terms  are  often 
not  understood,  probably  from  not  being  sufficiently  illustrated  aud 
explained.  In  the  Fifth  Class,  Second  Stage,  there  should  be  no 
failures,  as  the  prescribed  portion  is  so  limited  and  definite.  A  good 
drawiog  of  an  outline  Map  of  Ireland  is  seldom  met  with;  but 
I  have  some  excellent  specimens  done  from  time  to  time. 

Giammar.  The  percentage  of  passes  in  Grammar  is  71.  Compared  with  those 
in  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  this  may  be  considered  as  fair,  as  the 
subject  is  more  abstract  than  either  of  the  others,  and  not  so  popular. 

Agriculture.  The  lowest  percentage  (50)  of  passes  is  found  in  Agriculture.  The 
subject  should  not  be  limited  to  mere  book  teaching.  To  each  school 
in  rural  districts  might  be  attached  a  plot  of  ground,  where  small 
quantities  of  the  several  crops  might  be  grown.  For  laxge  operations 
the  pupils  should  be  directed  to  observe,  at  the  proper  time,  what  the 
farmers  are  doing  in  the  country,  and  the  Uterary  lesson  on  those 
operations  given  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  practical  work  and  the 
theoretical  lesson  would  synchronize. 
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The  extra  and  optional  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  are :  — Singing, 
Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Cookery,  Girls'  Beading  Book  and  Domestic 
Economy,  Physical  Geography,  the  use  of  Sewing  Machine  and 
Dressmaking,  Lace-making,  Typevnnting,  and  Shorthand. 

In  Singing  1,328  pupils  were  examined,  of  whom  1,163,  or  87  per 
cent.,  passed.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  is  generally  adopted.  In 
some  schools  the  pupils'  voices  are  trained  with  excellent  results, 
producing  pleasing,  true,  and  expressive  singing.  Many  of  the 
classes,  also,  have  Rounds,  which  are  sung  in  accurate  time,  and 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  harmony.  HuUah's  method  is  adopted 
in  two  schools  with  fair  success. 

In  Freehand  Drawing  1,498  pupils  were  examined,  of  whom  1,169, 
or  78  per  cent.,  passed.  The  subject  is  taught  carelessly  in  some 
schools,  the  pupils  being  allowed  to  use  wnmg  methods  of  doing  their 
work.  This  branch  should  be  taught  in  every  school  where  the 
teacher  has  a  certificate  of  competency  to  teach  it. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  most  of  the  remaining  sub- 
jects taught; — 
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Of  these  subjects  a  far  larger  number  ol  pupils  should  have  been 
presented  for  examination  in  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  and 
Algebra,  as  well  aa  in  Book-keeping.  I  have  already  given  it  as 
my  opinion  that  First  Class  teachers  should  teach  these  or  kindred 
subjects,  with  fair  efficiency,  as  a  condition  of  their  retention  of  their 
ckuas. 

Tyxwwriting  is  taught  in  three  schools,  aqd  Shorthand  in  two.  Type- 

The  examinations  in  tibese  subjects  might  be  distributed  over  at  least  "SO'^  *?^ 
.  #  o  Shorthand. 

two  years. 

Lace-making  is  taught  in  two  schools  with  satisfactory  results. 

This  year  &e  teachers  were  required  to  revise  their  Time-tables,  Time-tablei 
and  have  them  approved  by  managers  and  inspectors.  This  has  had 
a  beneficial  effect  in  this  district,  as  there  are  suitable  Time-tables  now 
in  most  of  the  schools.  As  Needlework  takes  up  an  hour  of  the 
school  day,  and  the  corresponding  subject  in  boys'  schools — ^Agricul- 
ture—-only  half-an-hour,  it  has  happened,  in  a  few  cases,  that  the 
boys  are  dismissed  half-an-hour  before  the  girls  of  the  adjacent  school. 
And  to  avoid  this,  sometimes  scarcely  sufficient  time  is  given,  in 
girli^  schools,  to  some  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  Prqg;ramme. 
To  remedy  this  a  rule  might  be  made  that,  in  such  cases,  i£e  boys' 
school  shonld  remain  open  as  lon^  aa  the  adjacent  girls'  school,  and 
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that  the  half-hour  should  be  given  to  teaching  extra  subjects  to  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes ;  the  remaining  classes,  except  Infants',  having 
definite  work  assigned  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  district,  on  the  whole,  has  progressed  within  the  last  few  years. 
I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  work  done  by  many  excellent  teachers 
in  it.  Punctual  in  attendance  themselves,  their  pupils  are  found  to 
be  pimctual.  Their  schools  are  kept  neat,  clean,  and  orderly,  and  the 
pupils  imitate  these  in  their  appearance  and  deportment.  They 
make  due  preparation  for  the  day's  work.  They  maintain  good 
discipline  in  their  schools,  and  appear  to  have  perfect  control  over 
their  pupils.  Their  schools  seem  to  take  up  thdr  whole  AtteniioD, 
and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  do  any  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
pupils  outside  school  hours.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  such  sdiools, 
and  to  bestow  a  well-deserved  word  of  praise  on  their  teachers. 

The  managers,  on  the  whole,  make  excellent  superintendents  of  their 
schools.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  their 
generous  kindness  to  myself,  their  courtesy,  and  cordial  cooperation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  educational  interests  of  their  several  localities. 


Mr.L. 
aRclUy, 
District 
Inspector, 

Tuam. 

ScbooU 
taken  from 
district 
in  1897. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  (rentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  Steeds, 

Distriot  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


General  Report  on  the  Tuf  ni  District  by  Mr.  L.  O'REILLY, 
Distrifct  Inspector. 

Tuam,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  general  repwi;,  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  on  the  conditions  and  pro- 
spects of  education  in  the  Tuam  district. 

A  general  report  on  this  district  was  last  made  in  1895.  Since 
then  the  area  of  the  district  has  been  diminished.  The  total  number 
of  schools  in  October,  1897,  was  143;  in  November  of  the  same 
year  they  were  reduced  to  132.  Ashford,  Cong  M.  and  P.,  Clonbiir 
M.  and  F.,  Cluinbroon,  Cornamona,  Caragarew,  and  Tiniakill  were 
attached  to  the  Galway,  and  Moylough  M.  and  F.,  and  Menlough 
M.  and  F.,  to  the  Ballinasloe  centres.  Two  schools  at  Belclare  were 
transferred  from  the  Galway  to  the  Tuam  district.  The  total  diminu- 
tion was  thus  of  eleven  schools,  thirteen  being  taken  away,  and  two 
added.  The  schools  transferred  to  the  Galway  district  all  lie  towards 
Connemara.  They  provided  education  for  the  strip  of  country  stretch- 
ing between  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask,  with  Maam  Bridge  as  the  most 
westerly,  and  the  town  of  Cong  as  the  most  easterly  points.  In  the 
year  1897,  when  last  examined,  these  schools  presented  567  diildr^i 
for  examination.  They  were  in  charge  of  thirteen  teachers,  of  whom 
three  were  First,  eight  Second,  and  two  Third  Class,  all  but  three 
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being  trained.  Most  of  the  buildings  were  of  comparatively  recent  ^•PJ'**  •■- 
erection,  some  being  almost  new ;  and,  with  one  exception,  provided  jjgUpJJj  * 
abundant  accommodation  for  the  pupils  in  attendance.  Edacation. 

The  four  schools  transferred  to  the  Ballinasloe  district  were  con-  j^^^  ~ 
ducted  by  six  teachers,  two  of  whom  were  First  Class,  and  trained.  aAeiVv* 
The  remaining  four  were  Third  Class  teachers,  and  untrained.     The  ^jJi%r. 
number  of  pupils  last  examined  in  these  schools  whilst  attached  to  o^Bdalk^ 
tlie  Tuam  centre  was  321.     The  Moylough  schools  have  been  recently       — 
erected;   the  schools  at  Menlough  are  non-vested,  and  many  years 
in  connection  with  the  Board. 

This  district  is  at  present  well  furnished  with  excellent  school-  School- 
houses.  Fifty-five  are  non-vested,  seventy  are  vested  in  trustees,  and  Jw^es 
seven  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  There  are  five  schools  held 
in  thatched  cabins.  Grants  have  been  made  to  replace  two  of  than ; 
the  others  must  necessarily  disappear  in  a  few  years.  Five  schools 
have  either  recently  been  enlarged,  or  are  at  present  in  process  of 
enlargement.  Since  last  report  was  written,  six  new  schools  have 
been  erected.  These  schools  are  constructed  according  to  suitable 
plans,  and  are  well  built.  Only  very  rarely  are  traces  of  hasty  work- 
manship to  be  found.  These  show  themselves  especially  in  the  plas- 
tering of  the  ceilings.  The  large  windows,  also,  in  the  gables  are 
occasionally  badly  glazed,  and  let  in  the  rain  to  a  most  uncomfort- 
able extent,  when  a  high  wind  accompanied  by  showers  beats  directly 
ttjxxn  them. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  certain  number  of  teachers  Gleuliiicn 
do  not  take  more  to  heart  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  interior  of  of  Bchod- 
their  schoolrooms  in  a  clean  and  attractive  condition.     The  annual  '^x*** 
white-washing    is    often    not    done;     the    evening    sweeping     and 
.dusting  are   also  frequently   omitted.     Tattered  maps   and   tablets, 
which  might  easily  be  repaired,  hang  at  all  angles  and  in  all  positions 
on  the  walls,  and  broken  slates  and  soiled  copies  lie  in  disorder  on 
the   desks  and   window  sills.     The  appearance   of   the   children  is 
often,  also,  sadly  neglected.     Dirty  and  torn  pinafores,  and  sometimes 
soiled  hands  and  faces  leave  a  very  unfavourable  impression  on  the 
visitor.     To  tolerate  such  habits  is  a  simple  dereliction  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  teacher.     It   seems  particularly  inexcusable  to  find 
children  who  are  expert  in  advanced  kinds  of  Needlework  wearing 
pinafores  and  dresses  that  need  repairs. 

The  calendar  year,  1899,  has  not  been  a  bad  one  for  attendance  AttendaDoe. 
in  the  district  generally.  Some  localities — ^but  they  form  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  area  of  the  district — were  afflicted  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  with  various  forms  of  epidemics  amongst  the  pupils. 
A  few  schools  were  closed  for  a  period,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
"  miumpe,''  and  a  few  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  measles.  These  forms 
of  sickness  were,  however,  restricted  to  a  few  parishes.  In  the  case 
of  the  great  majority  of  schools  sickness  has  not  this  year  materially 
interfered  with  the  attendance.  The  weather  was  exceptionally  fine, 
and,  as  such,  contributed  greatly  in  most  parts  of  the  district  to 
keep  the  schools  well  filled.  It  has  not,  however,  been  a  boon  in  this 
respect  to  a  certain  class  of  schools.  Where  bogs  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  the  peasant  partly  supports  himself  by 
supplying  the  market  with  turf,  the  grown  boys  and  girls  absent 
themselves  almost  continually,  in  favourable  seasons,  diiring  the 
summer  months.  Complaints  have  been  made  this  year  by  managers 
and  teachers  of  the  attendance  at  schools  so  circumstanced.  The 
attendance  is  affected  in  such  cases  almost  exclusively  in  the  higher 
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Reports  on  classes,  and  the  teacher  can  make  no  advance  with  the  most  important^ 
Nfttion!^  ®^  and  most  difficult  portion  of  his  duties,  the  instruction  of  the  aemcx 
Edacation.  pupils.  Strange  to  say,  in  many  of  the  schools  of  this  class  the 
^^~  attendance  has  not  declined  numerically.  The  good  weather,  which 
amiiy,  keeps  the  grown  children  at  their  work,  promotes  a  better  attendance 
^^l^lor^  among  the  little  ones;  and  as  these  form  the  largest  part  of  the 
Tuam.         attendance  a  fair  average  is  generally  realized. 

^ —  The  duties  of  the  teacher  as  such,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 

tMciwr^^  two  portions — the  elementary  and  the  advanced.  The  elementary 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  Infant,  First,  Second,  and,  to  a  certain 
mmenUrj  degree,  in  Third  class.  This  portion  of  the  teacher's  duties  is  goierally 
best  done,  being  the  easiest.  The  children  are  for  the  most  part  em- 
ployed in  acts  of  imitation  and  exercise  of  memory.  Word  reading 
and  Spelling,  the  elementary  tables,  whether  alone  or  applied  to  the 
fffst  four  rules  of  Arithmetic  are  mere  exercise  of  memory,  as  Writing 
and  Needlework  are  pure  efforts  at  imitation.  Constant  occupation 
and  prc^r  supervision  are  the  main  points  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
teacher  in  this  department.  An  absence  of  sequence  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  is  the  principal  fault  to  be  met  with  in  this  put  of  the 
teacher^s  duties.  In  Reading,  the  Infant  and  First  classes  are  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  dull  sing-song,  which  has  to  be  unlearned  again  in 
Second  and  Third  classes.  In  a  school  where  the  ordinary  slanting 
system  of  writing  is  accepted  as  the  standard  in  the  Second  and 
lugher  classes,  pupils  may  be  foimd  copying  from  the  blackboard 
during  the  full  year  of  their  course  in  First  class  headlines,  letters, 
and  figures  in  the  upright  style.  Too  mechanical  a  repetition  of  the 
poema  to  be  committed  to  memory,  with  the  usual  painfully 
monotonous  cadence  at  the  end  of  each  line,  are  faults  too  often 
tolerated  in  the  pupils  of  the  Second  and  Third  classes. 
lufMt  ^  most  schools  Infant  exercises  have  so  far  been  mostly  tentative, 

drill  In  making  the  selection  of  the  two  exercises  to  be  taught,  the  par- 

ticular circumstances  of  the  school  are  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. Physical  exercises  such  as  drill  prove  very  inconvraiient 
in  a  school  which  possesses  no  classroom,  as  this  exercise  tends  to 
distract  the  other  pupils,  and  a  certain  amoimt  of  floor  space  ia 
needed  which  cannot  always  be  at  the  teacher's  disposal  in  the 
single  schoolroom.  In  one  instance  I  found  this  exercise  carried  on 
during  play-hour,  as  diu-ing  that  time  only  was  the  required  space 
available.  Unless  where  there  is  a  large  staff  in  a  school,  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  teacher  to  devote  to  this  exercise  all  the  time  it  requires. 
The  exercise,  however,  may  be  easily  learned  by  a  few  of  the  grown 
pupils,  and  conducted  by  them  in  turn.  When  well  taught,  and  well 
executed,  no  exercise  helps  more  to  enliven  the  child's  long  school 
day.  Action  songs  are  also  a  very  attractive  exercise  for  children, 
and  can  be  practised  with  advantage  in  a  class-room. 
Bdl-fnm  Very  few  teachers  have  so  far  attempted  the  introduction  of  Object 
Lessons.  The  use  of  the  ball  frame,  on  the  contrary,  is  taught  in 
almost  every  school  in  the  district.  The  exercises  taught  on  it  vary 
very  much,  but  all,  of  course,  accustom  the  child's  mind  to  numbers; 
it  may  also  be  tised  for  teaching  the  youngest  infants  the  primary 
colours ;  and  when  the  exercises  have  to  be  carried  out  with  a  certain 
amount  of  despatch  and  accuracy,  and  the  pupil  is  not  allowed  to 
touch  any  of  the  rows  but  that  on  whidi  he  is  to  make  his  calculation, 
it  trains  both  eye  and  hand,  and  leads  to  habits  of  precision.  After 
the  ball  frame  Drawing  is  the  most  widely  adopted  of  the  Infant 
exercises.    It  is  done  on  chequered  slates,  the  model  being  in  somo 
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schools  given  on  a  chequered  blackboard,  in  others  on  chequered  ^*P*^*^ 
cards  made  out  by  the  teacher,  and  distributed  among  the  pupils*  N«tkwU  *' 
One  or  two  minutes  set  the  class  at  work.     As  in  Drawing  the  £d«cstiMk 
squares  have  to  be  counted,  this  lesson  is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  ^^  ~ 
eccercise  in  number  for  the  younger  infants.  (yReiUy 

It  IS  not  sufficiently  borne  m  mmd  that  these  exercises  are  in  a  intpector. 
great  measure  intend^  to  be  of  an  attractive  nature,  and  to  enliven  Tiuan. 
as  mudi  as  possible  the  literary  work  of  the  children.     They  should,       """ 
if  possible,  be  set  down  on  the  time-table  at  some  hour  at  which  the 
children  are  likely  to  be  weary. 

Hie  senior  division  of  the  school  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  Th«  hightf 
Fourth  and  higher  classes.  The  first  thought  that  strikes  one  in  «1msm. 
regard  to  this  department  is  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance.  In 
very  few  schools  is  there  to  be  found  a  due  proportion  of  pupils  who  P»Uin«  «ff 
complete  their  studies  in  the  senior  classes.  Some  pupils  disappear  am^ilimiiT 
in  Fourth  Class,  most  nave  left  before  attaining  to  the  First  or 
Second  stage  of  the  Fifth,  only  a  few  remain  in  Sixth.  The 
elementary  work,  though  important,  is  not  a  sufficient  measure  of 
the  merit  of  the  school.  Those  schools  only  can  be  considered  as  fully 
realizing  their  end  which  send  out  to  life  each  year  a  due  proportion 
of  their  pupils  well  equipped  with  the  attainments  which  the  Board's 
Programme  supposes  to  be  mastered  by  an  advanced  pupil  of  a 
National  school.  The  State  grant  for  the  National  system  has  been 
made  with  the  idea  of  educating  the  classes  for  which  it  provides 
up  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Commissioners.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  spent  on  the  salaries  of  various  functionaries,  of  clerks, 
inspectors,  teachers,  and  monitors,  in  the  establishment  of  training 
colleges,  on  the  erection  of  school-houses  and  residences,  the  supply 
of  free  stock  and  requisites,  and  the  awarding  of  Results  Fees,  faU 
to  realize  the  object  of  the  expenditure  in  so  far  as  our  schools  fail 
to  ctmfer  the  full  measure  of  instruction  on  the  classes  they  are  sup* 
posed  to  educate.  There  are  schools  which  realize  this  end  as 
nearly  as  could  be  expected,  but  they  are  a  small  minority.  In  six 
schools  of  this  district,  of  a  rather  good  type,  selected  as  representing 
locaUties  differently  circumstanced  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  405  pupils  left  school  during  the  five  years  from  the  1st  March^ 
1894,  to  the  1st  March,  1899,  never  to  return.  Of  these  405  pupils, 
121  left  whilst  enrolled  in  Fourth  class,  107  whilst  enrolled  in  First 
stage  of  Fifth,  seventy-nine  in  Second  stage,  and  forty-three  in  the 
Second  stage  of  Sixth.  About  30  per  cent,  leave  school  without 
completing  the  course  in  Fourth  class;  only  about  10  per  cent, 
reach  the  highest  class.  It  is  probable  that  the  statistics  for  the 
entire  district  would  show  the  character  of  the  attendance  in  a  more 
unfavourable  light. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  decline  in  numbers  goes  the  decline  in  F«UiD(  off 
efficiency.  The  competent  and  industrious  teacher  who  can  keep  J^^^n^y, 
the  pupils'  interest  alive  in  the  programme  of  the  advanced  classes 
will,  in  most  localities,  have  the  full  number  of  senior  pupils  in 
attendance.  In  schoob  where  the  higher  classes  are  largely  attended, 
the  work  done  in  these  classes  is  almost  always  foimd  to  be  of  good 
quaUty.  The  value,  therefore,  of  thoroughly  earnest,  intelligent,  and 
well  prepared  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  a/^vanced 
classes  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  character  of  this  work  is  two 
fold ;  firstly,  the  teacher  has  to  insist  on  the  mental  application  of  his 
pupils,  then  he  has  to  guide  and  help  them  by  apt  illustarations  and 
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ReMiiaon  graduated  exercises  over  the  various  steps  of  their  programme.  Many 
N»tk!iul  *'  teachers  unwisely  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence  in  not  rigoroudy 
insisting  on  a  thorough  and  ready  knowledge  of  home  lessons,  and 
on  neat  and  accurate  home  exercises.  Even  excellent  teachers  find 
their  efforts  to  keep  this  portion  of  their  duties  well  done  greatly 
frustrated  by  irregular  attendance.  A  child  who  remains  at  home 
for  one  day  loses  the  home-lessons  of  two.  The  use  of  home-lesson 
tablets  would  materially  diminish  the  evils  arising  from  this  causa 
The  teacher's  more  important  duties  in  the  senior  division  of  the 
school  are  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  and  train  them 
to  exercise  their  own  minds.  He  has  to  explain  and  make  them 
understand  the  language  and  subject  of  the  lessons  read;  he  has  to 
expound  rules  in  Arithmetic ;  to  show  how  rules  in  Grammar  are  to 
be  applied;  and  to  patiently  develop  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  text-book  on  Agriculture. 

Hie  explanation  of  the  terms  and  phrases  occurring  in  thei^ 
lessons  is  very  seldom  given  by  the  children  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  great  fault  I  find  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  the  excessive 
confidence  placed  in  the  list  of  meanings  found  at  the  head  of  tiie 
lessons,  and  in  similar  lists  of  meanings  taken  down  from  a  dictioDary. 
These  lists  are  found  in  the  children's  copies,  but  imless  fully 
explain^  by  the  teacher  are  useful  only  as  an  exercise  of  memory. 
Printed  lists  of  the  difficidt  words  occurring  in  the  lessons  havo 
been  issued  by  some  pubUshing  firms,  but  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  this  arrangement  is  often  only  a  shifting  of  the  difficulty, 
the  words  used  in  Explanation  being  frequently  as  strange  to  the 
children  as  the  term  to  be  explained.  The  work  of  Explanation 
must  be  carefully  prepared  by  the  teacher  beforehand.  He  has  to 
enter  into  the  child's  mind,  foresee  what  difiictdties  it  may  have  in 
understanding  the  new  word,  and  by  illustrations  from  what  the 
child  already  knows  leave  a  clear  conception  of  the  new  idea  upon 
its  intelligence.  The  teacher's  next  step  is  to  teach  the  child  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulty  of  clothing  this  idea  in  words  from  hu 
own  vocabulary.  Abundance  of  patience  and  practice  are  as  much 
needed  for  this  step  as  for  the  first.  When  the  context  determines 
almost  by  itself  the  meaning  of  a  strange  term,  it  is  a  useful  and 
often  enjoyable  mental  exercise  for  the  children  to  infer  what  the 
meaning  must  be,  giving  at  the  same  time  their  reason  for  their 
inferenoe.  In  the  Second  stage  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  the 
intelligent  application  of  the  roots  and  affixes  to  be  learned  by  the 
pupils  will  render  easy  many  diffictdties  in  the  text.  As  a  rule, 
the  pupils'  knowledge  of  this  sub-head  is  never  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  acquired. 

Writing  is,  as  a  rule,  well  taught  in  the  junior  classes.  The  great 
obstacle  first  experienced  in  efficient  execution  is  the  absence  of  the 
upper  guiding  line  in  the  Fourth  class.  The  most  common  mistake  is 
to  write  a  larger  hand  than  the  head-line,  the  next  to  write  letters 
of  uneven  sizes,  some  being  higher  than  the  others.  When  the 
teacher^s  influence  on  the  pupils'  minds  is  strong,  the  children  com- 
mence to  imitate,  in  this  class,  the  pecuharitiee  of  his  hand-writing. 
These  peculiarities  show  themselves  more  in  the  ordinary  writtn 
tasks  than  in  the  head-line  copies. 

In  Letter-writing,  apart  from  frequently  inferior  penmanship, 
bad  grammar  is  still  too  common.  Peculiar  and  inexact  forms  of 
expression  frequently  occur.  The  Sixth  class  should  get  more  fre- 
quent exercise  on  unruled  paper.    Frequently  also  liie  pupils  oi  thii 
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claas  address  the  envelope  as  if  ihey  had  never  done  so  before  the  day  ^^P^  ^"^ 
of  examination.     The  composition  proper  of  the  letter  is  generally  jj^ti^^ 
a  failure.     The  children  have  no  vocabulary ;  and  fluent,  intelligent  Edacmtion. 
conversation  at  home  in  the  English  language  is  a  means  of  improve-  ^^^  — 
ment  that  very  few  of  them  enjoy.  aBeiiiy, 

Arithmetic  generally  receives  a  full  share  of  attention.  This  inspector, 
subject  and  Grammar  are  the  great  testa  of  the  teacher^s  insight  Toam. 
into  children's  minds,  of  his  real  merits  as  an  instructor.  Occasion^^y  Anthiuetio. 
it  is  badly  taught,  but  no  serious  complaint  can  be  made  of  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  schools  in  this  subject.  Every  care  is  taken  in  the 
explaiuition  of  the  rules,  preparation  of  the  subject  is  made  at  homo, 
and  the  theory  is  well  expounded  on  the  blackboard.  Yet,  after  all 
this  trouble,  a  great  deal  of  the  pains  taken  by  some  teachers  is  wasted 
owing  to  not  insisting  with  sufficient  rigour  on  accuracy  and  neatness. 
All  other  things  being  equal,  the  pupil  who  is  trained  to  habits  of 
neatness  in  written  work  has  best  chance  of  being  tJie  most  accurate. 
Neatness  implies  attention  and  care  in  the  laying  out  of  one's  work 
on  paper.  Attention  and  care  cannot  but  lead  to  accuracy. 
Teachers,  as  a  rule,  should  take  more  trouble  to  see  that  the 
childr^i  form  not  only  legible  but  well-made  figures,  and  that  they 
write  them  in  straight  lines  across  unruled  paper.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  an  advantage  if  a  line  of  figures  formed  portion  of  the  test 
in  Writing  in  all  the  classes  up  to  Fourth  inclusive.  The  extensive 
employment  of  the  ruler,  and  the  use  of  coloured  ink,  is  a  kind  <^ 
technical  training  for  hand  and  eye  that  should  bear  fruit  in  the 
education  of  the  pupils. 

In  regard  to  spelling  from  Dictation,  there  is  an  educational  side  SpeUing. 
in  it  which  is  not  duly  appreciated  by  all  teachers,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  to  give  it  out 
on  the  day  of  examination.  It  exercises  both  the  attention  and  the 
memory  when  given  out  in  the  correct  manner.  A  phrase,  fairly  short 
in  Fourth,  and  gradually  increasing  in  length  for  the  higher  classes, 
should  be  read  for  the  class,  but  once  only.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
pupils  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  phrase,  settle  it  in  their 
memory,  and  then  transmit  it  to  paper  with  all  the  despatch  con- 
sistent with  good  hand-writing. 

Grammar  is  not  well  taught,  at  least  it  is  not  well  known.  Some  Onamar. 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  have  lately  been  strongly 
impressed  upon  my  attention  in  schools  in  which  it  was  a  failure  at 
Results  Examination.  The  faults  in  instruction  werp  neglect  of 
gradual  progress  through  the  programmes,  passing  on  to  a  new  step 
before  the  previous  one  is  fully  mastered,  want  of  proper  preparation, 
selection  of  injudicious  sentences  for  exercises,  followed  in  some  in- 
stances by  n^lect  in  the  correction  of  these  exercises.  In  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  classes,  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  school  year, 
the  blackboard  should  be  more  extensively  used.  A  sentence  framed 
beforehand  by  the  teacher,  and  written  on  the  blackboard,  will  impress 
itself  more  strongly  on  the  pupils'  mind  than  any  sentence  from  the 
book,  and  may  be  made  to  contain  more  points  bearing  on  the 
special  rule  actually  to  be  exemplified  than  a  full  page  from  the 
Header  in  use.  The  preparation  of  these  sentences  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire special  attention  from  the  teacher.  Sentences  illustrating  the 
same  -point  should  be  kept  before  the  children  till  that  point  is 
fully  mastered.  In  this  way  children  can  be  trained  to  find  the 
concords  in  complex  sentences,  to  identify  the  nominative  of  address, 
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Report!  on  the  case  in  apposition,  the  objective  relative,  the  compound  reUr 
NiifcioDar  ^^^*  ^^^  ^  ^®  other  points  which  intelligent  teachers  know  to  be 
Ednaaion.   stumbling-blocks  to  their  pupils. 

jf^  ~  A  good   deal   of  indifferent   work   is   done   in   the   teaching  of 

aBeiiiy,      Geography.     Bad  answering  is  especially  to  be  found  in  the  sub- 
inJpeeLr.     hea^.     The  teaches  would  greatly  assist  the  children  in  the  stoAj 
TuMn.         ^  *^®  latter  portion  of  the  Programme  by  more  frequent  recoune 
^— ~       to  physical  aids  in  teaching.     The  definitions  of  geograj^cal  terms 
^^'^'^^'  might  be  illustrated  by  pictures,  not  by  maps  of  these  features. 
In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  a  globe  should  be  used  when  explain- 
ing   the    definitions    of    the    elementary    terms    in    Mathematical 
Geography. 
Agricaltare      Too  much  mere  book  work  is  done  in  Agriculture.     The  ideal 
manner  of  teaching  this  subject  can  only  be  carried  out  where  a 
farm  or  cottage  garden  is  attached  to  the  school.     The  illustrationii 
in  the  text-bo^  are  not  large  enough  to  strike  the  pupils  fcnrcibly; 
and  they  want  colour  as  well  as  size.     Charts  of  the  more  unccmunon 
kinds  of  cattle  and  fowl  treated  of  in  the  text-bo(^  would  be  a  great 
help  to  teachers  ^n  this  respect.     Many  of  the  pupils  in  this  district 
never  see  wheat;   few  of  them  have  ever  seen  flax.     If  consistent 
with   the  regulations   of   the   Board,   the   plants   not   used   in   the 
neighbourhood,  tilled  in  a  small  edging  round  the  play-ground  by 
the  pupils  who  have   to   answer  in   these  crops  would   be   an  in- 
valuable aid   in   the  study   of   them.     Common   grasses   ^ould   be 
identified  and  collected  by  the  pupils:   specimens  of  the  rarer  ones 
not  easily  found  in  the  locality  could  be  sought  for  by  the  teacher,  and 
used  in  his  lessons. 
^.   .  Within  the  past  few  months   a  course  of  lectures  has  been  started 

Mid  ^  i^  Laundry  and  Cookery  imder  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Uandry.  Association  for  the  Training  and  Employment  of  Women.  The 
Laundry  classes  have  been  already  finished.  The  course  is  interesting 
to  the  children,  and  has,  I  believe,  made  a  very  favourable  impression 
on  the  teachers  and  managers.  The  syllabus,  which  is  as  extensive  aa 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  time  allotted  for  the  course  of  lectures^  has 
been  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  pupils.  One  imperfection  in  the 
course  is  the  insufficient  attention  paid  to  men's  linen,  which  should 
occupy  more  of  the  time  spent  at  the  Laundry  work.  Shirts  with 
collars  and  cuffs  could  be  treated  in  one  of  the  earUest  lectures,  and  when 
the  principles  imderlying  their  preparation  have  been  fvllj  mastered 
by  the  pupils,  and  well-finished  specimens  done  by  the  teacher  shown 
as  models  to  the  children,  the  latter  could  bring,  for  inspection  and 
criticism,  to  each  of  the  subsequent  lectures  of  the  course  an  article 
or  two  of  this  class  done  by  themselves  at  home. 

The  Cookery  classes  are  at  present  in  operation.  They  generally 
add  to  the  attendance  at  the  school  on  the  day  on  which  the  lecture 
is  given.  The  materials  of  the  lesson  are  supplied  partly  by  the 
managers,  and  partly  by  the  pupils.  The  selection  of  dishes  suits  the 
generality  of  National  school  pupils,  and  only  those  utensils  are  used 
which  are  to  be  found  in  any  ordinary  country  home. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  (yBBnxT. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office^ 
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General  Report  on  the  Bailieborough  District  by  J.  C.  Rogers,  b. a.,  ^^  ^. 
District  Inspector.  nmIo^ 

Mullingar,  December,  1899.      Bda«d<m. 

Obntlbmen, — ^In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  beg  to  submit  jl^frJ^BjL,, 
my  report  on  the  BaiUeboro'  district,  of  which  I  waa  in  charge  from  Dutrict 
1st  January,  1893,  to  31st  January,  1899,  and  on  the  MuUingar  dis-  ^{Jj^ 
trict,  to  which  I  was  transferred  during  the  current  year.     Both     "J||^' 
districts  are  essentially  rural,  and  their  main  characteristics  are  the  Comptriaon 
same,  yet,  shortly  after  my  transfer  from  Bailieboro'  to  Mullingar  B^iiiebo^* 
two  points  of  dissimilarity  impressed  themselves  on  me.     The  &-8t  Md 
and  most  striking  was  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  school  Mu'lingw 
buildings.     In  the  Bailieboro'  district  a  steady  improvement  in  the  xheiiSool. 
school-houses  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  during  a  quite  hoosM. 
recent  period  over  thirty  vested   buildings   have  been   erected  by 
clerical  managers,  often  at  great  self-sacrifice  and  personal  incon- 
venience; and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  in  most  of  which  grants  have 
been  applied  for,  the  character  of  the  buildings  is  excellent,  and  the 
laws  of  sanitation  have  been  carefully  considered.     In  my  present 
district  the  character  of  the  school-houses  is,  on  the  whole,  poor. 
Most  of  them  have  been  built  vdthout  State  aid,  and  insufficient  atten^ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  when  they  were  being  erected. 
It  is,  consequently,  difficult  to  ventilate  the  school-rooms  effectually, 
especially  in  bad  weather,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  usuaUy 
far  frcHn  perfect.     The  managers  have,  however,  shown  themselves 
willing  to  make  all  possible  alterations,  and  very  considerable  repairs 
have  recently  been  undertaken.     Arrangements,  also,  have  been  made 
to  supersede  the  more  unsuitable  buildings. 

The  second  point  ot  dissimilarity  between  the  two  districts  which  T'^jjjf'*' 
appealed  most  forcibly  to  me  was  in  connection  with  the  personnel  of  *°^ 
the  teaching  staff.  In  my  present  district  the  head  of  a  school  is 
distinctly  a  teacher,  and  not  a  cycle  or  insurance  agent,  or  the  owner 
of  a  farm  with  a  school  attached.  There  is  no  divided  interest,  and 
but  little  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
professicxi.  The  result  is  that  his  whole  energies  can  be  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  school. 

In  the  rural  portions  of  both  districts  the  teachers  suffer  consider-  eUmI  of 
ably   from   a   want  of  mental   stimulus   and   literary   surroundings,  t|»  wMt  of 
especially  where  there  is  a  direct  interest  in  farming  operations ;  and,  ,jJ^JJJ[Ja. 
notwithstanding  all  statements  to  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  country  iagt  ob  Um 
teacher  is  not  a  reading  man.     He  rarely  reaids  anything  except  the  ^cMfaer. 
Teachers^  Journal   and  the    weekly  newspapers,    and,    in    numerous 
instances,    this    admission   has    been   made    te   me.     Among   these 
teachers  there  is  a  deterioration  steadily  going  on.     No  new  methods 
of  teaching  are  attempted,  and  the  dull  routine  of  every-day  school 
life  drags  along  unrelieved  by  any  gleams  of  fresh  thought  or  fresh 
interest.     It  is,  therefore,  with  but  little  surprise  that  I  sometimes 
hear  a  middle-aged  teacher  wondering  why  he  is  unable  to  teach  his 
school  as  successfully  n,ow  as  in  former  years. 

The  founding  of  school  and  parochial  libraries  would,  I  beHeve,  do  U«k  of 
much  to  alter  this  state  of  things.     The  lack  of  information  as  to  J^^-JJ^ 
what  books  to  buy,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  books,  except  by  u^n^et. 
purchase,  is,  in  many  cases,  the  cause  of  the  non-formation  of  a 
taste  for  reading. 

Teachers'  Associations  might,  I  believe,  do  much  to  introduce  new 
ideas  and  advance  the  science  of  pedagogy  if,  at  their  periodic  meet- 
ings, questions  bearing  directly  on  methods  of  teaching  were  dis- 
cussed; if  experiences  were  compared;  and  if  the  successful  teacher 
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Reports  on  communicated  the  causes  of  his  success  to  his  less  fortunate  brother. 
NittionU  ^^  ^^  *  ^®^  instances  I  have  induced  some  of  the  more  prominent  teachers 
Edncfttion.  in  these  associations  to  introduce  something  of  this  kind,  but  the 
Mr  To  experiment  was  not  attended  with  much  success,  and  was  abandcmed, 
Boier»,s.A^  Owing,  it  was  stated,  to  the  \su:k  of  interest  taken  in  the  discussions  by 
jMpeefor,     the  ordinary  teacher. 

Mullingar.        One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  lowness  of  the  proficiency  in  many 
. —       schools  is  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  make  adequate  preparatioa 
Teachm'     before  school  hours  for  conducting  the  school  efficiently;    and  the 
ABsocuttions  work  of  the  day  and  the  strain  on  the  teacher  are  enormously  in- 
to »|d  the     creased    by    this    omission.     The    use    of    Lesson-tables    is    aimoet 
wTwork?     universally  ignored,  and  the  teacher  is  often  unaware  of  the  particular 
Want  of      lesson  each  class  is  reading.     No  preparation  of  the  lesson  has  been 
ftleqnate      made,  and  the  book  used  by  the  teacher  is  taken  from  some  pupil  in 
preparation  ^ji^  class.     No  selection  of  the  questions  he  is  going  to  ask,  or  of  the 
^        ^"'  illustrations  he  is  about  to  use  has  been  made :    these  have  to  be 
thought  of  as  he  goes  along;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  while 
he  is  instructing  the  draft  immediately  before  him,  he  has  to  superin- 
tend the  general  work  of  the  school,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  questions  are  not  thorough  and  judicious,  or  his  illustrations  suit- 
able.    Such  a  lesson  must  be  of  a  very  inferior  kind :  the  teacher  is 
attempting  what  is  beyond  his  capacity,  namely,  explaining  and  illus- 
trating subjects  without  previous  consideration;   and  the  strain  on 
him  in  the  performance  erf  even  this  kind  of  teaching  must  be  very 
heavy.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  finds  himself  {^ysically 
and  mentally  exh^vusted  at  the  end  of  the  day.     The  most  efficient 
teachers  rarely  fail  to  make  such  preparations,  and  what  they  find  it 
necessary  to  do  ought  to  be  doubly  necessary  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  endowed  with  only  moderate  ability.     Several  teachers  have 
stated  to  me  that  they  put  all  thoughts  of  teaching  away  from  them 
from  the  time  they  lock  the  school  door  in  the  evening  until  they 
open  it  again  the  following  morning,  and  the  character  of  the  answer- 
ing on  the  day  of  the  examination  usually  verifies  their  statement. 
On  the  occasion  of  an  incidental  visit  I  sometimes  examine  the'  pupils 
on  the  lesson  they  have  just  been  taught,  and  the  teacher  is  often 
surprised  at  the  partial  character  of  his  instructicm.     There  are,  of 
course,  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  my  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  in  country  districts  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  make 
no  adequate  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
The  neglect      I  believe  that  Lesson-tables  should  be  carefully  drawn  up,  and  that 
tabUf.  ^     preparation  for  work  should  be  made  in  the  evening  by  teacher  aa 

well  as  by  pupil. 
Married  The  presence  of  young,  married,  female  teachers  in  the  schools  is  a 

'•"^  serious  drawback  to  the  educational  interests  of  certain  localities, 
and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  Civil 
.  Service,  resignation  ought  to  be  demanded  from  female  teachers  cm 
their  marriage.  So  serious  a  drawback  is  this  felt  to  be  by  some 
managers  that  resignation  on  marriage  is  made  a  sine  qua  non  con- 
dition to  the  appointment.  Local  influence,  Jiowever,  is  sometimes 
too  strong  for  the  manager,  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  is  led  to 
subordinate  his  better  judgment  to  the  wishes  of  those  among  whom 
he  has  to  live.  I  believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  managers 
would  gladly  welcome  legislation  on  this  subject. 

ImproTo-         Year  by   year  a  steady  improvement  in  the  teaching  staff  is 

Saehing*^*  observable.     Young,  trained  men  and  women,  with  new  ideals  and 

staff.  traditions,  are  superseding  old  or  inefficient  teachers.     The  Training 

Colleges  also  are  doing  good  work  for  the  country  teacher,  not  only 
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by  increasmg  his  knowledge^  but  by  introducing  him  to  ideals  and  Roporto  on 
phases  of  life  and  comfort  with  which  he  was  unacquainted;  but,  so  ^^1^1*?  ""^ 
far  as  instruction  in  conducting  a  school  efficiently  is  concerned,  I  Education. 
think  that  much  is  still  to  be  desired.     Candidates  appear  to  me  to  j^^,  j^ 
leave  their  Colleges  prepared  to  teach  subjects  and  classes,  but  in-  RoierH,B.A,, 
sufficiently  instructed  in  organization ;  and  if  the  work  done  in  the  f^^ior. 
Training  College  cotdd  be  supplemented  by  a  further  course  of  instruo-  MuUing»r. 
taon  in  oiganization,  in  the  school  of  which  the  candidate  has  charge,       — 
very  much  better  results  would  be  obtained.  oftSr** 

The  decision  of  certain  managers  to  appoint  to  vacancies  none  but  Training 
trained  teachers  is  having  a  most  beneficial  eflFect.     Classed  teachers  Colleges. 
and  monitors  who  lack  the  ability  to  enter  the  Colleges  are  thereby 
excluded,  and  the  appointment  of  young  men  and  women,   whose  Decision  of 
nomination  to  a  school  is  a  calamity  to  themselves  and  the  locality,  ^^'St"  *^ 
becomes  an  impossibiUty.     The  handing  over  of  schools  to  monitors  none  bat 
on  the  completion  of  their  five  years'  course  is  greatly  to  be  depre-  ^^^^ 
cated,  and  no  schools  are  more  poorly  taught  than  those  in  which  such  ***  *"* 
appointments  are  made.     The  recent  action  of  the  Commis^oners  in 
promoting  teachers  for  efficient  service  has  undoubtedly  given  an 
impetus  to  the  teaching  in  many  schools,  and  I  have  noticed  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  answering  in  cases  affected  by  the 
new  rule.     In  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  much  better  work 
could  have  been  done  by  the  staff,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  if  the 
retention  of  First  Class  salary  depended  directly  on  highly  efficient 
service,  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  schools  now  taught  by  nominal 
First  Class  teachers  would  be  increased. 

Considerable  injury  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  the  injudicious  injudicious 
promotion  of  pupils,  and  several  teachers  have  destroyed  the  efficiency  promotion 
of  their  senior  division  by  this  course  of  action.  The  reasons  for  **'  P"P'^- 
these  injudicious  promotions  are  various.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
by  the  teacher  in  order  to  prevent  the  parents  of  the  pupils  from 
ascertaining  that  the  children  have  not  reached  the  required  standard 
at  the  annual  examination.  At  other  times  the  parents  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  teachers — ^non-advancement  with  the  rest  of  the  class 
being  looked  on  as  carrying  a  kind  of  stigma — and  the  threat  of 
removal  to  a  neighbouring  school  is  used  if  their  demands  be  not 
complied  with.  In  too  many  instances  a  little  local  popularity  has 
been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  In  these 
casee  one  of  two  things  must  occur:  the  pupil  incorrectly  promoted 
must  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  class  teaching,  or  the  time 
of  the  class  must  be  wasted,  and  its  members  kept  back,  on  account 
of  two  or  three  of  its  worst  pupils.  In  these  schools  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a  boy  in  Sixth  Class  who  is  imable  to  pass  in  the 
requirements  of  Fourth. 

There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to  promote  the  infants  to  First 
Class  at  too  early  an  age;  and  though  the  effects  of  this  are  not 
observable  in  First  and  Second  Class,  in  subsequent  years  it  tells  very* 
severely  against  both  teacher  and  pupil,  when  the  brain  of  the  latter 
is  not  si^ciently  matured  to  grasp  such  abstract  subjects  as 
Grammar,  and  some  of  the  Arithmetical  processes  demanded  in 
Fourth  Class.  In  the  case  of  such  promotions,  even  in  good  schools, 
it  is  freqiiently  found  necessary  to  retain  the  pupil  in  Fourth  Class 
for  a  second  year,  and  this  has  a  bad  effect  on  a  child  who  may  have 
more  than  average  intelligence,  but  whose  faculties  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  understand  Grammar,  Agriculture,  or  some  Arithmetical 
operations. 
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Reporiton       The  introduction   of   some   of  the   new   Readers  has   tended    to 

NLiomd  °'  aggravate  this.     Their  compilers  have  either  been  imacquainted  with 

Education,   the  practical  working  of  the  Commissioners'  Programme,  or  have 

^^  ~       sought  to  please  the  teachers  by  making  the  Infant  and  First  Book 

Boier*,B.A.,  fatally  facile.     In  more  than  one  of  the  series  generally  adopted 

Trustor.     ^^^^  is  the  case,  and  neither  the  Primer  nor  the  First  Book  contains 

Mullingar.    ©nough  matter,  or  matter  sufficiently  difficult,  to  occupy  the  energies 

—       of  the  pupil  for  the  Results  year.     The  books  are  read  through  and 

/be new*  ^^  learned  by  rote  long  before  the  year  has  expired,  and  the  pupil  and 

Readon  on  his  parent  look  for  a  higher  Reader  in  the  series,  with  a  corresponding 

promotions,  transfer  to  a  higher  class.     Some  teachers  have  sought  to  meet  this 

difficulty  by  adopting  a  second  set  of  Readers  in  tbese  classes,  but 

this  arrangement  has  its  obvious  disadvantages.     The  rendering  of  the 

Readers  too  easy  in  these  classes  has  anoUier  serious  drawback,  for 

the  pupils  arrive  in  Second  Class  insufficiently  prepared,  and  the  work 

which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  First  Class  has  to  be  done  in 

the  Second  and  succeeding  classes. 

Ef^ctofthe      ^Q  publication  of  the  "Revised  Instructions  to  Inspectors  with 

o?the   *°"  reference  to  the  Results  Examination"  has  done  much  to  lower  the 

Rerised       quality  of  the  answering  in   schools  taught  by   lazy   or  negligent 

In«truction»  teachers.     The  minimum  requirement  which  will  be  accepted  for  a 

Inspectors.    "  mere  pass  "  is  now  known,  and  becomes  the  maximum  standard  to 

be  reached.     The  Instructions  to  Inspectors  supersede  the  ordinary 

Programme,  and  the  sub-heads,  which  carry  no  fee,  but  which  are 

frequently  as  important  from  an  educational  standpoint  as  the  pass 

mark,    are    neglected    or    taught    only    in    a   perfunctory    manner. 

With  the   exception    of   poetry,   I   have   practically   never  heard    a 

lesson  given  in  any  of  thorn  during  the  numerous  visits  I  have  paid 

to  the  schools. 

As  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  Commissionetrs'  Programme 
in  most  of  the  ordinary  subjecfer,  and  as  my  views  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  districts  have  imdergone  no  change  since  I  wrote  my 
last  report,  I  think  that  it  would  be  imdesirable  to  repeat  what  I 
then  wrote.     I  shall,  consequently,  deal  in  detail  with  only  a  few  of 
them. 
Reading:         ^^  ^°*^  ^7  pr©sent  and  my  former  district  the  Reading  is  poor, 
its  vrant  of  being  neither  distinct  nor  intelligent.     Verbal  accuracy  and  fluency 
■tyi«-  are  sought,  but  most  of  the  teachers  appear  to  be  satisfied  when  these 

The  cause?,  are  attained.  Distinct  enunciation  and  emphasis  are  rarefy  aimed  at, 
and  the  result,  in  many  instances,  is  that  a  stranger  is  imable  to 
understand  what  the  pupil  is  saying,  and  the  pupil  is  unable  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  passage  he  reads.  This  poor  result  may,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  attributed  to  a  low  standard  of  reading  among  the 
teachers,  if  the  Reading  heard  on  the  day  of  examination,  as  the 
teacher  reads  Dictation  to  the  pupils,  be  accepted  as  a  sample  of  his 
usual  style.  Most  of  the  teachers  seem  to  see  no  faults  in  the 
Reading;  they  have,  as  long  as  they  can  remember,  been  accustomed 
to  nothing  else,  and  are  surprised  when  their  attention  is  drawn  to 
defects  they  never  noticed.  Another  cause  of  this  poor  style  is  the 
failure  of  the  teachers  to  read  aloud  to  the  class.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized  that  Reading  is  largely  an  imitative  art,  and  few 
teachers  impress  their  style  on  the  pupils;  in  very  few  schools  is 
there  any  marked  individuality  noticeable.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  the  way  in  which  the  poetical  pieces  are  repeated. 
Want  of  The  greatest    defect   iu   the    Reading,    however,   is   its   want   of 

intelligence,  intelligence,  and  the  failure  of  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  what 
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he  reads.     His  vocabulary  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  A«porta  on 
regretted  that  but  few  efforts  are  made  to  enlarge  it.     The  practice  n*|Si!^  ^ 
of  getting  him  to  commit  to  memory  the  meaning  of  the  words  given  Ednauaou. 
at  the  head  of  the  lesson  is  of  little  use,  for  the  explanations  being,  in  ^^  j^ 
many  instances,  as  difficult  as  the  words  explained,  convey  no  meaning  Roiert,B.A,, 
to  him.     I  think  that  the  teaching  of  this  most  important  subject  ^[^^,.. 
ought  to  be  insisted  on,  for  it  lies  at  the  very  foimdations  of  all  intelli-  Mullingv. 
gent  literary  instruction,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  self-culture  both  during       — 
and  after  scho(^  days.     Its  omission  seriously  militates  against  suc- 
cessful teaching  in  all  the  senior  classes,  for  the  pupils  are  able  to 
give  but  httle  aid  to  the  teacher,  and,  when  they  leave  school,  are 
unable  to  still  fiuther  prosecute  their  studies.     Its  ill  effects  are  very 
observable  in  the  case  of  the  candidates  who  annually  present  them- 
selves for  training,  many  being  unable  to  explain  or  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  simple  passage  of  ordinary  English  prose. 

Want  of  time  is  the  excuse  most  commonly  given  for  the  defect 
as  regards  Explanation.  The  excuse,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  vaHd  one,  for  I  find  that,  in  those  schools  where  the  Beading  is 
most  intelligent,  time  is  found  for  all  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  for 
extras  as  well. 

I  am  sometimes  told  that  the  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read,  but  are  unable  to  put  their  ideas  into 
words.  I  find,  however,  that,  in  most  instances,  this  is  a  fallacy,  for, 
whtti  pressed  for  an  answer,  the  pupil  either  gives  one  which  is 
manifestly  incorrect,  or  admits  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

This  want  of  intelligence  is  not  confined  to  the  Reading ;  it  is  a  Home  uaki 
defect  very  observable  in  the  way  in  which  the  home  tasks  are  learned,  in- 
I  frequently  am  present  during  the  hearing  of  these,  and  am  sur-  ^^^^ 
prised,  not  only  at  the  amount  of  the  matter  learned  by  the  pupils,  * 
but  at  the  accuracy  with  which  it  has  been  committed  to  memory. 
The  pupils  seem  to  me  to  do,  in  this  instance,  their  portion  of  the 
work  thoroughly,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  but  few  instances  is 
this  supplemented  by  the  teacher. 

There  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  growing  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  particularly  of  the  younger  men,  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  their  duty,  and  to  adequately  discharge  it. 

In  some  schools  Arithmetic  is  carefully  and  intelligently  taught,  Arithmttic 
and  the  recent  issue  of  new  cards  by  the  Commissioners  has  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  answering  in  any  class  in  such  schools. 
In  others  the  instruction  is  of  a  very  poor  description :  vicious 
methods  of  calculation  are  acqiiired  in  the  junior  classes, 
and  are  carried  by  the  pupil  through  the  entire  school 
course.  In  these  schools  the  "  doing  of  a  sum  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  formula  learned  by  heart,  and  appUed 
with  very  httle  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  In  such 
schools  the  examples  given  are  mainly  those  obtained  from  the  Com- 
missioners' cards,  and  the  recent  change  has  had  most  disastrous 
effects,  few  of  the  pupils  passing  in  the  subject.  Between  these  two 
extremes  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  is  placed.  In  nearly  all, 
attention  is  given,  in  the  senior  classes,  to  this  subject  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  bestowed  on  other  equally  important  branches  of 
the  school  curriculum;  and  the  universality  of  this  preponderance 
makes  me  think  that  the  course  in  the  senior  classes  is  too  extended 
for  a  Programme  which  is  supposed  to  be  framed  for  the  primary 
education  of  "  The  Poor  of  IrQland." 
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The  widely  extended  abuse  of  test  cards,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  superseding  the  use  of  text-books,  is  doing  considerable 
harm,  and  is,  I  believe,  lowering  the  proficiency  in  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mental  Calculation  is  so  much  neglected. 
The  subject  is  of  both  educational  importance  and  practical  utility, 
but,  as  it  carries  no  fee,  it  is  rarely  taught,  and  on  the  Time-tables 
provision  is  seldom  made  for  it.  When  properly  conducted  the 
lesson  is  popular,  and  does  much  to  develop  the  intelligence,  arouse 
the  energies,  and  foster  accuracy  and  quickness  of  thought. 

The  requirements  of  the  Commissioners*  Programme  in  Spelling 
are,  as  a  rule,  carefully  observed.  In  the  junior  classes,  in  any  fairly 
taught  school,  there  are  few,  if  any,  failures ;  and  in  Dictation,  when 
the  exercises  are  carefully  supervised,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to 
learn  the  corrections,  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  is  attained.  The 
schools,  however,  are  not  turning  out  good  spellers,  and  the  Lettera 
of  the  pupils  amply  prove  this.  The  ordinary  words  in  their  very 
limited  vocabulary  are  frequently  mis-spelled,  and,  I  think  that  if  the 
present  Dictation  Exercises  were  supplemented  by  a  small  spelling 
book  containing  cmly  the  words  used  by  pupils  in  their  intercouiBe 
with  each  other,  much  would  be  done  to  eradicate  the  gross  ernnn 
into  which  even  the  senior  pupils  frequently  fall 

Needlework  in  its  various  departments,  with  its  kindred  subjects- 
use  of  Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking — ^is,  year  by  year,  being 
more  carefully  taught,  and,  in  the  Mullingar  district  the  Cuttang-out 
is  usually  done  on  scientific  principles,  the  charts  used  being  generally 
the  property  of  the  pupil.  The  specimen  garments  exhibited  on  the 
day  of  examination  are  neatly  executed,  and  the  formation  of  In- 
dustrial Exhibitions  is  doing  much  to  foster  this  branch  of  educational 
work,  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Many  of  the  garments  exhibited  to  me  during  the  current  year  had 
been  awarded  prizes  at  these  exhibitions. 

Very  few  extra  or  optional  subjects  are  taught  in  either  my  former 
or  present  district.  Irregular  attendance  and  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  come  to  school  before  school  hours,  or  to  remain 
after  them,  militates  very  considerably  against  the  teaching  of  extra 
subjects.  Occasionally  a  few  boys  are  presented  in  Geometry  and 
Algebra,  and  usually  with  satisfactory  results.  In  a  few  schools 
Drawing  is  taught,  and  the  substitution  of  charts  for  the  copy-books 
hitherto  used  is  tending  to  raise  the  proficiency  in  the  subject, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  senior  pupils.  Vocal  Music  is  taught  with 
only  moderate  success.  The  pupils  in  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Classes  are  generally  well  prepared,  but  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes 
corresponding  progress  is  not  made,  and  very  few  pupils,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  their  course,  have  acquired  any  considerable  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  subject.  Book-keeping  is  not  well  taught;  the 
pupils,  though  fairly  acquainted  with  the  text-book,  having  no  practical 
grasp  of  the  subject. 

The  school  accounts  are,  on  the  whole,  neatly  and  accurately  kept, 
and  the  recent  circulars  on  the  subject,  are  doing  much  to  eradicate 
most  of  the  petty  falsifications  which  existed  in  a  few  schools. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  ROOEBS, 

District  Inspector^ 
The  Secretaries  of  National  Education. 
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General  Report  on  the  Galway  District  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Welply,  B.A.,  Jj^'stou  Sf 
District  Inspector.  Bd^^SISiii 

Galway,  November,  1899.       wii^i,^' 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Com-  DUMei 
missioners  a  general  report  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  primary  ^^^*^^^' 
education  in  the  Galway  district.  Qalwiij. 

The  boundaries  of  this  district  have  undergone  alteration  since  1  Kztnit  of 
furnished  a  similar  report  three  years  ago.     There  were  then  137  <^*"**» 
schools  in  my  charge,  as  compared  with  146  now. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  nine  schools  situated  along  the 
northern  and  western  shores  of  Lough  Corrib  were  transferred  to  me 
from  the  Tuam  district,  and  one  school  at  Kylemore  from  the 
Westport  district.  The  Belclare  Male  and  Female  Schools  were, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  included  in  the  Tuam  district,  and 
Islandeddy  School,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Galway  Bay,  in  the 
Gort  district.  A  new  school  has  been  built  at  Salruck,  and  the  old 
Oatquarter  Mixed  School  in  Arran  Island  has  been  replaced  by  two 
new  vested  schools. 

The  146  schools  may  be  classified  as  follows :  —  Claaufioi- 

5  Convent  schools.  ichooli. 

138  Ordinary  schools. 
3  Poor  Law  Union  schools. 

The  great  majority  of  the  school  buildings  are  in  a  satisfactory  con-  School 
dition,  both  as  regards  comfort  and  repair,  and  the  number  of  unr  buUdingi. 
suitable  school-houses  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  diminishing.  Bad  school* 
houses  still  exist  at  Shrule,  Cornamona,  Knockbane,  Annaghvane 
Island,  Inishbarra,  Inishtrawar,  Knock,  Inishturk,  Errislannan, 
Goidane,  Nun's  Island  Monastery  (Galway),  Inislacken,  and  Round- 
stone — ^fourteen  cases  in  all — ^but,  in  nine  of  these,  applications  for 
aid  to  build  new  vested  schools  are  actually  before  the  Board,  and  I 
have  strong  hopes  that,  in  the  near  future,  a  similar  course  will  be 
adopted  in  the  remaining  five. 

I  regret  to  state  that  only  in  some  eleven  instances  has  much  Etidcneat 
been   done   towards   the   cultivation   of   flowers   and   shrubs   in   the  ^^^^  *° 
margins  of  the  school  plots,  but  the  results  in  these  cases  are  very  promiaot. 
gratifying,  both  as  regards  the  tasteful  appearance  of  the  premises 
and  in  their  refining  effects  upon  the  pupils.     A  little  book  dealing 
with  this  subject,  and  giving  practical  information  to  the  teachers, 
should  prove  useful  on  the  Board's  list. 

The  managers,  with  three  exceptions,  are  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Mamigen, 
Catholic  denomination.     As  a  rule  they  display  considerable  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  schools,  which  they  visit  regularly. 

At  no  time,  in  my  opinion,  could  school  fees  in  the  rural  portions  School  foes. 
of  this  district  have  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  teachers'  stipend, 
but  it  is  r^rettable  to  find,  as  I  do  sometimes,  that,  since  the  abolition 
of  these  fees,  some  parents  have  come  to  consider  it  a  favour 
to  the  teachers  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  all,  where  they 
expect  them  to  be  supplied  with  books,  copy-books,  and  other 
materials  gratis. 

As  a  general  rule  fuel  is  provided  by  the  pupils,  and  it  is  not  PuoL 
uncommon  to  see  them  of  a  morning  carrying  along  with  their  books 
their  daily  contribution  of  peat. 
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the'^tttato  of      "^^^  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  has  been  very  recently  put  into 
Nfttional      force  in  Galway,  but  beyond  casually  learning  that  the  unaocastomed 
Ednotion.  scarcity  of  "  caddies  "  upon  the  local  golf  links  is  attributable  to  this 
ifr.  w,  B.    cause,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  effects. 
wWp/v,  I  ii^  occasion,  two  years  ago,  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  for 

iHiUict       twenty  years  no  more  important  regulation  had  been  made  by  tho 
^^^'     Commissioners  than  that  by  which  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of 
^*       the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Reading  lessons  became  merged  with 
Compnltfory  Reading  proper  into  one  subject,  upon  which,  thenceforward,  marka 
fcducrtion    ^ere  to  be  assigned;    and  the  results  have  not  disappointed   my 
expectations.     I  think  I  can  perceive  a  general  advance  in  Reading 
^•■^ing-      as  regards  style  and  intelligence.     The  teachers,  as  a   body,   have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and  the  meanings  of  words 
and  phrases  of  the  Reading  lessons  now  receive  more  or  less  attention 
in  every  school.     Sometimes  the  narrow  and  improfitable  method  of 
teaching  the  meanings  of  individual  words  has  been  adopted,  and 
enterprising    persons    have   compiled    glossaries    of    such    words    to 
suit  each  class.     So  long  as  the  use  of  one  series  of  Readers  was 
universal  the  employment  of  such  means  was  likely  to  increase  in 
any  but  well  taught  schools,  but  the  introduction  of  several  series 
of  Readers  has  made  the  market  for  this  kind  of  wares  uncertain. 
Writinir.  Great  diversity  is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  Writing.     In  s<»ne 

schools  nothing  but  praise  is  due  for  the  excellent  imita^cn  of  the 
head-lines  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  the  effective  supervisimi  of 
this  branch  by  the  teacher;  in  others  I  find  Uttle  or  no  trace  of 
supervision,  the  head-lines  badly  imitated,  and  the  writing  careless 
and  slovenly.  Of  Letter-writing  I  cannot,  in  general,  speak  highly. 
It  used  to  be  a  custom,  not  yet  entirely  eradicated,  to  give  the  pupils 
little  practice  in  this  art  imtil  a  month  or  two  before  each  annual 
examination,  when  a  series  of  Letters  were  written  off  hurriedly  in 
order  to  present  the  requisite  nimiber  to  the  Inspector  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit.  I  have,  fortimately,  been  enabled  to  make  a  considerable 
number  of  incidental  inspections  each  year,  and  I  made  it  a  custom 
at  these  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  written  exercises,  and  in  this 
way  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  progress  or  want  of  progress 
in  Letter-writing.  Again,  pupils'  Letters  are  frequently  found  to  be 
defective  in  form,  in  diction,  and  in  spelling.  Judicious  use  of  the 
blackboard  for  exemplification  should  obviate  all  defects  in  form,  and 
careful  correction,  with  systematic  setting  of  these  exercises  through- 
out the  year,  should  reduce  to  a  minimum  errors  in  other  respects. 
Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  too  much  taught  by  means  of  test  cards,  too  little 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  blackboard.  It  is  all  too  c<»nmon  to  see 
a  class  in  draft  at  this  subject  have  question  after  question  dictated 
to  it  by  the  teacher  without  any  recourse  to  the  blackboard,  or  any 
appeal  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  questions  are  worked.  Floor 
lessons  and  desk  lessons  are  thus  exactly  alike,  whereas  they  should 
be  largely  complementary,  the  pupils  putting  into  practice  in  desks 
the  principles  they  have  been  taught  on  the  floor. 
Menul  Mental  Arithmetic  continues  to  receive  scanty  attention  on  the 

AriihiMtie.  ^liole,  and  will  so  continue  until  it  is  raised  from  the  status  of  a 
sub-head  in  the  Results  Programme  to  form  an  integral  portion  of 
the  subject  upon  which  the  mark  in  Arithmetic  is  assigned.  In  short 
it  must  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Explanation  of  Read- 
ing has  been  treated.  In  my  opinion,  no  pupil  of  First,  Second,  or 
Third  classes  should  be  permitted  to  pass  in  Arithmetic  without  dis- 
playing an  adequate  knowledge  of  arithmetical  tables,  and  Mental 
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Arithmetic  in  the  Fourth  and  higher  classes  should  be  merged  with  Reporuou 
the  subject  proper.  N^f^o'llr 

Spelling  is  well  taught  in  the  junior  classes,  and  the  best  results  Edac»tion. 
have  followed  upon  the  inclusion  of  phrase  spelling  as  a  factor  for  '^'^^ 
determining  the  mark  in  First  and  Second  classes.     In  the  higher  Weipiy. 
classes  teachers  frequently  rely  too  much  upon  Transcription,  which  lOii^ict 
they  do  not  correct.     A  striking  example  of  this  occurs  to  my  recollec-  Irupector. 
tion.      The  Results  Examination  of  a  certain  school  took  place  in  Galw^. 
August,  and  I  visited  it  incidentally  in  December,  to  find  in  one  of  Speltinj^. 
the  senior  classes  that,  up  to  the  day  before  my  visit,  not  a  single 
exercise  in  Dictation  had  been  given  in  this  interval  of  four  months. 
The  Transcription  exercises  were  tolerably  niunerous,  but  they  had 
not  been  supervised. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  valueless.  It  is  easy  to  set  pupils  to  copy 
out  passages  from  their  Readers,  and  the  labour  becomes  very  Hght 
indeed  when  there  is  no  subsequent  supervision;  but  this  is  not 
education,  it  is  only  a  means  of  marking  time. 

Dictation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  liable  to  the  same  abuse  as  Letter- 
writing:  sometimes  half  the  year  is  allowed  to  elapse  without  any 
practice  in  it. 

Grammar  is,  in  this  district,  the  subject  in  which,  perhaps,  the  Gnmmar. 
largest  percentage  of  failures  occurs.  The  instruction  imparted  in 
it  varies  considerably  in  quality.  In  good  schools  I  find  the  pupils' 
intelligence  always  evoked  at  a  Grammar  lesson — ^they  are  made 
to  think.  In  an  indifferent  school  there  is  very  little  appeal  made  to 
their  intelligence.  A  good  teacher,  too,  selects  the  passages  for 
parsing  with  skill  and  judgment,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Results  Programme,  and  he  corrects  the  written  exercises 
systematically.  In  a  bad  school  the  passages  are  not  carefully  chosen, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  children  of  Junior  Fifth  class  making 
futile  attempts  to  parse  sentences  quite  beyond  what  they  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  at  a  Results  Examination.  When  I  find,  in  such 
exercises,  "  there  "  parsed  as  a  possessive  pronoun,  and  '*  thither  ''as 
a  regular  verb,  without  note  or  comment  on  tne  part  of  the  teacher, 
I  am  forced  into  imfavourable  conclusions  regarding  the  value  of  the 
instruction  in  Grammar  in  such  a  school. 

The  teaching  of  Geography  is  too  much  hmited  to  pointing  out  Q^ograpliy. 
places  on  the  map,  and  I  endeavour  to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible. 
In  Third  class,  at  least  half  of  my  examination  in  this  subject  in- 
volves no  pointing  at  all.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  junior  pupils 
have  often  no  adequate  idea  of  what  it  all  means.  I  recently 
asked  a  girl  of  Third  class,  during  her  Geography  lesson,  to  show 
me  on  the  map  of  The  World  the  whereabouts  of  her  native  place,  a 
well-known  village  in  this  county,  and  she  gravely  indicated  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  I  have  frequently  been  sm-prisc<l 
to  find  pupils  at  schools  in  full  view  of  parts  of  the  Atlantic  profess 
they  had  never  seen  that  ocean  except  on  the  map. 
Agriculture  is  fairly  taught,  on  the  whole.  -Agricultur* 

Efficient  instruction  is,  generally  speaking,  given  in  Needlework,  in  Needle- 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  use  of  coloured  thread  work, 
universal.  Progress  in  this  branch  is,  however,  often  impeded  in  the 
poorer  localities  by  scarcity  of  suitable  materials:  the  parents  are 
too  poor  or  too  negligent  to  supply  them,  and  the  teachera  are 
sometimes  very  naturally  reluctant  to  incur  the  expense  of  doing  so. 
The  result  is  that  I  occasionally  find  children  working  buttonhole 
after  buttonhole  on  what  is  no  better  than  a  dirty  piece  of  rag,  or 
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covering  it  with  lines  of  stitching.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter 
for  consideration  whether  a  small  annual  grant  for  Needlework 
materials  to  schools  situated  in  the  Congested  Districts  might  not  be 
very  usefully  expended. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  extra  and  optional  bratiches 
taught  in  the  district  during  the  twelve  months  endin*r  30th 
September,  1899,  with  the  number  of  schools  in  which  each  »vas 
adopted:  — 


Subject 


Drawing, ...... 

Irish,         ...... 

iiook-kooplng,   ..... 

Algebni, 

Geometry,  ..... 

SewlDff  Mnchine  with  advanced 'DrewmakiDg, 
Kinder^urten.     ..... 

Vocal  Music  (Hullah), 

(Tonic  Sol-fa),    . 
Physical  Qeography,   .... 

Cookery,  ...... 

Iu»trumontal  Music,    .... 

French,     ...... 

Hygiene,  ...... 

Domestic  Economy,  JLc., 


No.  of  Schools  in 
which  taught 


S5 
ti 

IS 

II 

10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Drawing.         I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  schools  in 

which  Drawing  is  taught  is  increasing. 
AltematiNo       The  Alternative  Scheme  for  Sixth  class  girls  is  still  taken  up  in 
twenty-six  schools. 

Exclusive  of  the  Convent  schools,  the  teaching  staff  of  the  district 
consists  of  one  un classed,  and  140  classed,  principal  teachers,  forty-fivo 
assistants,  and  fo\ir  workmistresses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  these  teachers:  — 


scheme. 
Teachers. 


Class. 

MALES. 

FEMALBS. 

Principals. 

Assist  mts. 

Principals. 

Assistinta 

I.*     . 

II 

in 

6 
11 

39 
17 

1 
4 

8 

6 
10 
30 
23 

2 

9 

21 

Totals, 

72 

13 

68 

S2 

Of   these  185  teachei*s,  ninety-two    have    been,  and  three  are  being, 
trained. 

Of  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  many  of  the  teachers  I  can  speak 
with  appreciation;  but  it  would  be  merely  indiscriminate  eulogy  to 
refer  in  these  terms  to  all.  Some,  no  unimportant  number,  I  regret 
to  state,  appear  to  take  but  little  interest  in  their  work,  to  the 
performance  of  which  they  seem  to  require  imending  stimulation 
in  the  varied  forms  of  admonitions,  reprimands,  and  worse  puniah- 
ments.  From  the  time  of  leaving  school  one  day  to  the  hour  of 
entering  it  the  next,  I  fear  they  give  no  thought  to  preparation,  to 
self-improvement,  to  furthering  what  is,  after  all,  their  main  calling 
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in  life ;  some  few  even  take  up  work  outside  school  hours  that  &cc6i:da  Rapoftt  on 
but  ill  with  the  profession  of  teacher,  such  as  newspaper  corres-  {JjJ^^^** 
pondence,  or  cycle  agencies.  Education. 

As  regards  keeping  of  school  accounts,  it  is  regrettable  to  find  so       ~ 
much  laxity,  occasionally  so  much  dishonesty.     From  time  to  time,  I  Weiply, 
have  not  only  been  obliged  to  notice  errors  in  accounts  arising  from  %^ci 
great  carelessness,  but  also  those  to  which  that  extenuation  could  not  impector, 
be  accorded.  Oalwav. 

A  special  form  of  falsification  of  accounts  that  has  come  pro- 
minently  under  my  notice  is  the  suppression  at  Results  Examination  f^^^^,^ 
from  the  Inspector's  marking  paper,  of  the  names  of  pupils  who  have 
made  100  attendances  or  upwards  during  the  Results  period.  One 
or  more  pupils  may  be  unlikely  to  pass  creditably,  and  so  lest  their 
probable  bad  marks  should  detract  from  the  appearance  of  efficiency 
of  the  school,  such  pupils'  names  are  sometimes  omitted,  and  the  risk 
taken  that,  in  the  hurry  of  the  examination,  the  accounts  may  escape 
the  often  long  and  wearisome  check  that  enables  an  Inspector  to 
detect  these  omissions. 

The  Commissioners'  regulation  of  1899,  whereby  both  absences 
and  presences  are  each  denoted  by  a  distinctive  mark  on  the  roll,  a 
course  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  English  schools  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  in  1872,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  and  necessary 
one. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  school  accounts, 
I  feel  once  more  impelled  to  point  to  the  great  imperfection  that 
still  exists  in  our  system  in  that  regard.  I  allude  to  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  the  ages  of  pupils  are  ascertained  in  our  schools. 
A  child  comes  to  school  for  the  first  time ;  he  is  duly  enrolled,  receives 
a  register  number,  and  has  an  age  assigned  to  him  by  the  teacher. 
In  most  cases  these  ages  are  incorrect,  and  in  very  many  they  are 
seriously  wrong.  Consider  the  case  of  an  infant  of  six  years  on 
admission.  As  often  as  not,  his  age  in  the  register  will  be  put 
down  as  four,  and  he  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  the  Infants' 
dass  until  he  attains  the  official  age  of  eight.  He  arrives  in  the 
First  class  at  the  real  age  of  ten,  and  in  the  Fourth  at  thirteen, 
whereas,  in  reality,  he  should  have  passed  through  the  Senior  Fifth 
class  at  the  latter  age.  It  may  seem  extravagant  to  assign  so  long 
a  period  for  pupils'  stay  in  Infants'  class,  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  cite  a  concrete  example :  — Pupil  was  admitted  to  a  certain  school 
on  5th  June,  1893,  and  made  118  attendances  in  Infants'  class  up 
to  31st  January,  1894,  the  end  of  the  Results  period,  but  did  not 
attend  the  examination ;  120  to  31st  December,  1895,  and  again  failed 
to  attend;  141  to  31st  January,  1896,  and  obtained  No.  2  pass; 
195  to  31st  January,  1897,  No.  1  pass;  205  to  31st  January,  1898, 
No.  1  pass,  or  779  attendances  in  nearly  five  years,  during  which 
this  child  was  occupied  in  learning  the  first  sixteen  pages  of  the 
First  Book.  This  pupil  was  certainly  over  three  years  on  admission. 
The  case  is  not  an  isolated  one,  for  scores  of  similar  instances  have 
come  under  my  notice,  and  been  referred  to  the  attention  of  the 
Education  Office. 

Circumstances  connected  with  a  particular  school  in  this  district 
led  to  the  investigation  of  a  number  of  ages  of  pupils  in  the  autmnn 
of  1898,  and  it  was  then  found  that  out  of  seventy  cases  in  which 
doubt  was  cast  upon  the  correctness  of  the  official  ages,  sixty-seven 
were  actually  considerably  under-estimated.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
i^%  whether,  on  the  grounds  of  public  utility,  as  well  as  on  the 
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indefeasible  claim  of  acctiracy^  the  age  of  every  pupil  should  not  be 
oorrectly  determined  on  his  enrolment  in  a  Nati<xial  school,  just  as 
it  is  for  admission  to  the  examinations  held  under  the  Board  of 
Intermediate  Education;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  few  of 
our  pupils,  comparatively  speaking,  ever  advance  beyond  Fourth 
class,  this  question  of  ages  assumes  a  seriousness  and  a  gravity 
worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  those  entitled  to  deal  with  it. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Welply. 
The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 
DubUn. 


Mr.  w,  P.    General  Report  on  Dublin,  No.  3  District, by  Mr.  W.P.|Headen,b.a., 
^^g.,^^  District  Inspector. 

Intpeetcf 

Dublin.  Dublin,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  my  general  report  on  the  state  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  my  district  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 

My  last  general  report  referred  to  the  year  1896,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  no  change  in  my  district,  so  far  as  regards  its  area 
or  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  its  population.  The  number 
of  schools  in  operation  during  that  year  was  120,  consisting  of  106 
Ordinary  schools,  ten  Convent  schools,  two  P.L.U.  schools,  and  two 
Evening  schools.  During  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  written, 
the  number  was  129,  consisting  of :  — 

114  Ordinary  Schools. 
10  Convent  „ 

2  P.  L.  U. 

3  Evening  „ 


129 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nine  new  schools  were  added  meanwhile. 
These  are  as  follow :  — 


8t.    John's    United    Infant  to  which  Grants  were  made  from    \\  \i*^ 
Rathminea  Township,  Male  „  „  „  1 :    1  :  "97 

Ki'lMole,  «  .,  »  27:   7:*97 

York-street,  „  „  „  23:   Si's? 

P  jmbroke-street,  „  .,  ^  1 :  11 :  "97 

Inch  icoro  M  odel  Mole  j 

n  n      Female       I  Transferred  to  my  Dintrict  from  District  10 

.       Infant         f  oa4:ll:'98 

Evening 


The  aggregate  average  attendance  at  these  schools,  in  round  numbers, 
is  500.     Two  of  them,  York-street  and  Pembroke-street,  were  opened 
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by  Bev.  G.  Mahaffy,  a.m.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  whose  zeal  in  the  Report  ott 
cause  of  primary  education  is  eminently  practical  and  conspicuous,  in  )^][^^^^ 
(H-der  to  bring  the  opportunities  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  EduotAioB. 
within  the  reach  of  localities  that  had  been  hitherto  ill-favoured  in  w.  '^p 
this  regard,   and  I  am   pleased  to  state  that  his   work  has  bee*i  Btadm,  ' 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Duirict 

The  distribution  of  the  schools  throughout  the  district  is  judicious,  '^"^*^« 
and  up  to  the  present  it  has  adequately  met  the  requirements  of  ^^"* 
every  locality  both  in  town  and  country.     Having  regard,  however,  Diitriba- 
to  the  very  large  number  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ****"• 
fourteen — exceeding  10,000,  I  believe — ^who  have  hitlierto,  through 
poverty,  neglect,  ofc  crime,  succeeded  in  making  not  one  single  attend* 
ance  at  school  each  year,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  city  schools  will  prove  inadequate, 
if  any  reasonable  measure  of  success  attends  the  administration  of  the 
Scho^  Attendance  Committees  lately  appointed. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  school-housee  of  this  district  are  Honiei. 
maintained  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  there  is  not  a  single  one  at 
present  in  town  or  country  to  which  out-offices  are  not  attached. 
I  have  found  the  managers  on  all  occasions,  with  scarcely  an.  excep- 
tion, most  willing  to  paint  and  whitewash,  to  replace  old  furniture 
and  fittings  by  new  ones  of  the  best  type,  and  to  enlarge  and  make 
structural  improvements  when  necessary.  As  a  few  instances  I  may 
mention  that  since  my  last  report  the  manager  of  Hollywood  M.  and 
F.  National  Schools  has  provided  both  with  handsome  new  desks,  and 
by  dashing,  painting,  &c.,  has  mdch  improved  the  external  appearance 
of  the  school-house.  The  same  manager  has  expended  a  large  sum  in 
the  erection  of  a  much-needed  and  well-appointed  class-room  at 
Ballymore-Eustace  Infant  National  School.  At  Blessington  the 
manager  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  children  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  school-house,  by  the 
erection  of  a  spacious  porch  around  the  door  of  the  boys'  school,  and 
he  has  had  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  school-rooms  very  handsomely 
panted.  In  several  other  of  my  rural  schools  works  of  a  similar  kind 
have  been  executed  from  time  to  time,  as  required.  In  the  city  the 
same  excellent  spirit  prevails.  At  St.  Peter's  National  Schools,  New 
Brid&-street,  a  sum  of  over  X300  has  been  expended  in  providing 
new  desks,  and  in  otherwise  improving  and  enlarging  these 
important  schools.  Extensive  sanitary  and  structural  improve- 
ments to  cost  over  £555  are  in  progress  at  present  at 
St.  Kevin's  Female  and  Infant  National  Schools.  At  Warrenmount 
National  School  the  entire  play-ground  has  been  set  in  concrete  within 
the  year,  and  a  splendid  shelter  shed,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
one  side  of  the  play-ground,  and  forming  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  equipment  of  this  important  school,  has  been  erected.  These  are 
a  few  examples  of  the  work  being  constantly  done  by  the  managers  of 
this  district  in  the  interest  of  their  schools.  One  new  school-house  has 
been  erected  since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  viz.,  Naas  Convent 
National  School.  This  is  a  fine  building,  which,  when  completed, 
will  cost  over  £2,000.  It  consists  of  two  departments — ^Infant  and 
Senior — and  it  has  an  extensive  play-groimd  with  shelter  shed,  &c. 
It  is  built  to 'accommodate  400  childreii.  Before  concluding  this  para- 
graph, I  may  repeat  a  reference  I  made  on  a  former  occasion  when 
dealing  with  the  same  topic.  Though  the  school-houses  are,  aa  a  rule, 
maintained  in  good  order  and  repair,  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence,  ia, 
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Hmrta  on  general,  of  ©vorytliijig  calculated  to  ornament  or  furnish  the  rooms 
Natiowd  ^  ^^^^^"^  the  esthetic  point.     The  bare  whitewashed  walls  are  imrelieved 
Edaefttioa.    by  any  decoration  save  the  necessary  maps  and  a  few  official  tablets. 
Mr,lv:p,     Education  is  a  gradual  process,  and  many  factors  contribute  to  it; 
Beadiriy  '     and    the    education    which    is    imbibed    without    apparent    effort, 
Duifict       through    the  influence    of    circumstances    and    conditions,    is    more 
intpeetor.     effective  than  that  which  is  forced  in  by  what  we  call   teaching. 
Dublin^       Hence,   the   child   is   formed   to   habits   of   order,    cleanhness,    and 
economy  of  time,  without  the  wasting  of  a  word,  if  the  school-room 
be  well  furnished  in  these  respects.     And  hence,  too,  pictures,  c<Mr- 
roctly  drawn  and  coloured,  illustrative  of  History,  (geography,  or  Art, 
physical  and  scientific  charts,  models,  charts  of  trades  and  manu- 
factures, &c.,  ought  to  be  suspended  in  school-rooms,  according  to  the 
opportunities  and  circimistances  of  each.     They  furnish  the  walls, 
they  are  objects  of  interest  to  the  children,  they  may,  perhaps,  con- 
tribute to  form  character  and  determine  vocation,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Kindergarten,  when  they  include  specimens  of  the  pupils' 
own  work,  they  stimiilate  the  efforts  of  the  others  more  effectually 
than  the  best  considered  praise  or  blame  of  a  teacher.     In  every 
case,  of  cotu^e,  the  Board  should  exercise  a  censorship  in  regard  to 
decorations  of  this  kind,  just  as  it  has  always  done  in  r^^d  to  the 
use  of  books. 

Attendjunce.  I  entered  fully  into  the  question  of  attendance  in  my  last  report.  The 
circumstances  and  percentages  in  regard  to  number  on  rolls  and  average 
attendance  are  practically  unchanged  since  then.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing, however,  to  note  the  case  of  Naas  Convent  National  School, 
since  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  that  town  took  up  the 
administration  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Irish  Education  Act, 
in  November,  1897.  The  average  number  on  rolls  during  the  Results 
year  preceding  that  date,  which  ended  on  the  30th  September,  1897, 
was  333  *  7,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  year  was 
194  -2,  or  58  •  1  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls.  Again,  the  actual 
number  on  rolls  on  the  day  of  Results'  Examination  was  339,  and  the 
number  examined  178,  or  52*5  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls. 
The  School  Attendance  Committee  has  now  been  at  work  f<Mr  two 
years,  and  I  And  the  corresponding  figures  for  last  Results  year,  which 
ended  on  the  30th  September,  1899,  to  be  as  follow,  viz.,  average  on 
rolls,  352  •  7 ;  average  in  attendance,  233  -3,  or  66  •  1  per  cent. ; 
number  on  rolls  on  day  of  last  Results  Examination,  337;  number 
examined,  241,  or  71  5  per  cent.  These  figures,  in  every  instance, 
approve  the  policy  of  the  Education  Act  in  respect  of  compulsory 
attendance.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  while  the  number  on  rolls  is 
but  slightly  changed,  the  average  attendance  has  increased  by  over  20 
per  cent.,  and  the  number  examined  for  Results  Fees  by  over  35  per 
cent.  In  dealing  with  this  case  I  have  left  the  male  National  schools 
out  of  consideration,  as  there  is  also  a  large  Christian  Brothers'  School 
in  the  town ;  and,  ujiless  the  alteration  in  the  attendance,  &c.,  at  all 
these  schools  was  included,  the  results  might  be  misleading.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  this  case  exemphfies  the  application 
of  compulsory  attendance  to  urban  districts  only.  In  purely  rural 
districts  my  experience  inclines  me  to  think  that  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  unnecessary,  and  that,  if  attempted,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
expensive  and  ineffectual. 

Omitting  the  Convent,  P.  L.  U.,  and  Evening  National  schools, 
there  are  114  principal  teachers  and  111  assistant  teachers  employed 
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in  the  114  ordinary  schools  of  this  district.     Their  status  in  respect  of  ?*'«'*•  ^ 
classification  and  training  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  :-^      NftUomd 

Education. 


Principals. 


Class. 

MALSS. 

Fbmalbs. 

Tratoed. 

Untrained. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

r 

8 

^ 

8 

__ 

i». 

6 

— 

to 

S 

n» 

18 

6 

SI 

14 

IP. 

1 

1 

2 

— 

nr 

1 

1 

8 

10 

mt.             

— 

1 

1 

1 

Mr.  W.  P. 

DUMet 
In^iector. 

DnUin. 
Taacben. 


Assistants. 


Class. 


males. 


Trained.    Untrained. 


FSMALSS. 


Trained.     Untrained. 


I. 
]I^ 


2 
15 


6 

2J 

2 


2 
80 
88 


These  tables  speak  well  for  the  qualifications  of  the  staff  of  the  district 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  average  district  in  Ireland  at  present. 
68  per  cent,  of  the  principals,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  assistants  have 
received  the  benefits  of  a  course  of  training ;  and,  again,  68  per  cent. 
of  the  principals,  and  58  per  cent,  of  the  assistants  rank  in  Second 
Class  or  higher.  Speaking  of  them  as  a  body,  they  have  discharged 
their  duties  with  commencUble  zeal,  efficiency,  and  success  during  the 
past  year;  the  relations  between  them  and  their  managers  have  been 
of  the  most  friendly  and  trustful  character,  and  they  have  deservedly 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  communities  in.  which  they 
hve. 

Excluding  the  P.  L.  XJ.,  and  Evening  schools,  there  remain  124,  Proficiency, 
viz.,  114  Ordinary  and  ten  Convent  schools.  Of  these,  eleven  were 
examined  during  the  past  year  by  other  inspectors,  and  the  remaining 
113,  including  aU  the  Convent  schools,  were  examined  by  myself. 
In  i^ese  113  schools,  3,513  infants  were  examined,  all  of  whom,  except 
forty-one,  obtained  passes  in  the  Elementary  Programme  of  instruo- 
tioa  prescribed  for  them.  7,369  pupils  enrolled  in  I.  and  higher 
classes  weir  also  examined  in  the  same  schools,  and  as  I  have  kept  a 
record,   at    isual,   of  the  merit  passes,   mere  passes,   and   failures 
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I^p«rt4  on   assigned  in  every  subject,  I  now  present  these  results  in  the  following 
Niitio^     table:  — 


EdaeatioB. 

Jfr.TFTp. 

Headers 

B.A, 

Distriei 

Inspector. 

Dublin. 

(a) 

Number 

of 

pupils 

examined. 

Number 
of  p  >snb!e. 

pauses 
obUiiiabln 
in  ordinary 

sulijeols. 

(c) 
Number 

of 

actual 

pa^iNtfl 

obuinod. 

Per- 

eenUge 

of 

(c)to 

(6). 

id) 

Number 
of 

"mere" 

or 
•'  N-..  5  " 

passes 
obUii  ed. 

Per- 
eentvge 

Wto 
(c.) 

(«) 

N'umbarof 
pupils  vbo 

Brading? 
Writini. 

and 
Arithmetic 

P*»- 

e«nte«. 

of 

All  pupils,.       . 

Senior    Glasses 
only. 

7.3G9 
2,739 

37,540 
16,*i99 

34,611 
H.667 

92*2 
90- 

9,161 
4.914 

27-4 
33fi 

6,499 
2.388 

8S-1 
871 

Comparing  this  table  with  the  corresponding  one  of  my  last  report, 
it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  high  degree  of  proficiency  there  in- 
dicated has  been  steadily  maintained,  and  that  so  far  as  the  literary 
education  afforded  on  the  hnes  of  our  present  Programme  is  concerned, 
the  general  result  is  satisfactory. 

I  shall  now  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  subjecta 
of  the  Results  Programme. 
Reading.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the 

inspector  to  test  each  pupil's  ability  to  explain  the  phraseology  and 
more  difficult  words  of  the  passage  read,  before  assigning  his  mark  in 
Reading.  This  has  been  a  most  important  change,  of  far-reaching 
benefit  to  the  pupil.  It  demands  of  the  teacher  himself  a  more 
careful  preparation  of  the  lesson;  it  demands  of  the  pupil  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  matter  read.  In  the  training  for  this  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts,  to  translate 
into  his  own  simple  language  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  book ;  and 
in  schools  where  this  training  is  effectually  conducted,  it  never  fails 
to  make  him  ready  and  intelligent.  I  must  admit  that  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  very  fair  improvement  in  this  important  matter  of 
intelligent  reading;  but  it  has  not  been  so  wide  or  so  remarkable  as 
one  would  wish.  Various  causes  suggest  themselves.  Arithmetic  is 
still  the  subject  which  engrosses  the  chief  attention,  and  gets  the 
most  time  from  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Again,  in  the  junior  classes 
where  the  numbers  are  large,  the  Reading  lesson  con^sts  mainly,  if 
not  wholly,  in  acquiring  the  mechanical  art  of  Reading — a  matter 
which  is  often  difficult  enough  and  needs  abundant  practice ;  while  in 
the  senior  classes  I  do  not  always  find  that  the  teacher  has  a  Reading 
Book  of  his  own,  with  words  and  phrases  underlined  and  marginal 
notes  for  ready  reference ;  and  no  teacher  can  hopo  to  have  his  pupils 
satisfactorily  prepared  for  Results  Examination,  who  does  not  anno- 
tate, with  his  own  hand,  and  in  his  own  Reader,  the  lessons  of  his 
Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Class  Books,  and  be  ready  each  morning  to 
discuss  familiarly  with  the  pupils  of  these  classes  the  lesson  for  the 
day.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  in  neglecting  Explanation,  or 
treating  it  indifferently,  the  teachers  lose  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
developing  the  general  intelligence  of  their  pupils. 

Since  the  Board  has  allowed  to  teachers  the  liberty  to  select  from 
amongst  a  list  of  over  thirty  different  series  of  Readers,  I  find  that 
they  have  exercised  the  privilege  with  much  freedom.  In  some  cases 
they  have  carried  it  so  far  as  to  have  in  use  the  Primer  of  one 
series,  the  Second  Book  of  a  diffeirent  series,  the  Third  Bode  of 
another  series,  and  so  on.     I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  mysoLf 
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tbat  the  introductiaa  of  these  new  Readers  has  in  any  degree  helped  R^poru  m 
to  improve  the  Beading.     I  recently  examined  a  school  in  which  two  jjjji^jjj^  *' 
Beaders  were  in  use  in  each  class,  and  while  I  noticed  no  proportional  EdaeatiuB. 
improvement    in    facility    of    Explanation,    I    certainly    found    the  ^^  —^ 
mechanical  Reading  inferior  to  what  it  had  been  in  former  years,  when  Headtn,  ' 
only  one  Reader  was  in  use.     I  must  add  that  in  a  good  many  schools  ^2^^ 
repetition  of  poetry  is  treated  very  perfunctorily.     I  have  the  teeti-  ifupeeun* 
mony  of  several  most  successful  teachers,  that  the  careful,  accurate,  DabliA. 
and  intelligent  repetition  of  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  aids 
to  fluent  and  intelligent  Reading;  and  I  invariably  find  the  Reading 
good  in  schools  where  repetition  of  poetry  receives  extra  attention. 

I  consider  the  Penmanship  of  this  district  excellent  on  the  whole,  WritiBg. 
and  I  find  the  Letter-writing  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  making  steady 
improvement.     More  attention  is  paid  to  correct  form,  construction 
of  sentences,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  appearance. 

In  regard  to  Arithmetic  I  have  only  to  repeat  the  remarks  I  made  AriUuMtie. 
in  my  last  report,  viz.,  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  than  to 
any  other  subject;  but  that  the  methods  in  many  cases  are  faulty 
and  mechanical.  This  has  been  clearly  established  by  the  results 
when  a  new  set  of  official  test  cards  was  recently  introduced.  The 
questions  on  these  cards  are,  on  the  whole,  more  easily  w(»rked  than 
those  on  the  set  previously  in  use.  They  do  not,  however,  ask  the 
pupil  merely  to  multiply  or  divide,  &c.,  but  are  so  framed  as  to 
require  him  to  determine  for  himself  whether  it  is  a  case  for  mtdtipli- 
cation  or  division,  &c.  If,  for  example,  I  tell  the  pupils  of  Fifth 
Class,  in  the  school  where  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic  is  mechanical, 
that  the  wages  of  six  men  for  a  week  amounts  to  £10,  and  ask  them 
to  find  how  much  each  man  gets,  I  find  them  puzzled,  not  knowing 
bow  to  proceed,  generally  making  it  an  exercise  in  Proportion,  and 
often  going  wrong;  whereas,  if  I  tell  them  to  divide  £10  by  six  they 
find  ihe  answer  at  once.  The  new  set  of  cards  has  accordingly 
detected  this  mechanical  teaching  with  fatal  accuracy,  and  shown  its 
deficiency  by  numerous  failures.  Expertness  of  calculation  is  of  much 
importance,  but  it  should  be  acquired  sufficiently  for  practical  pur- 
poses in  the  junior  classes,  while  in  lY.,  Y.,  and  VI.  Classes  the 
questions  should  appeal  to  the  pupils'  judgment,  and  should,  as  far  as 
possible  be  set  in  the  language  of  biisiness  and  everyday  life.  I  regret 
to  report,  also,  that  Mental  Arithmetic  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention. 

The  general  proficiency  in  SpelEng  is  satisfactory.  In  those  schools  Spclltng. 
where  the  subject  is  defective  it  arises  from  the  following  causes: 
insuffident  practice  in  oral  Spelling  in  the  junior  classes,  and  in  the 
Benior  classes  the  passage  for  Dictation  is  selected  at  random,  and  is 
generally  one  which  the  pupil  has  not  prepared;  the  exercise  is  not 
revised  by  the  teacher,  and  the  errors  are  not  corrected  by  the  pupil. 

Grammar  and  Geography  are,  on  the  whole,  successfully  taught  in  G^n»n>»' 
my  district.  Grammar  cultivates  the  judgment,  and  is  formative;  ^gniphy. 
Geography  cultivates  the  memory,  and  is  practical.  Both  appear  to 
me  to  be  well  suited  for  an  elementary  literary  education.  1  do  not 
know  any  exercise  for  a  Sixth  Class  pupil  so  intellectual  as  the 
syntactical  parsing  of  a  fairly  difficult  passage.  The  course  in  the 
previous  classes  leads  up  to  this  in  the  most  natural  and  gradual  way, 
and  in  several  of  my  schools  the  teaching  in  Grammar  is  the  most 
tmly  educational  in  our  present  literary  programme. 

lliese  are  the  ordinary  subjects  common  to  boys  and  girls,  and 
obligatory  in  all  schools.     The  numbers  examined  and  the  passes 
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obtained  in  the  other  subjects — special  and  extra — are  shown  in  the 
following  table:  — 


8UBJBCT. 

Number  of 
Scboolfl 
in  which 
taught. 

Number  of 

pupibi 
examined. 

Number  of' 

who 
passed. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
posses. 

Agriculture,        ..... 

22 

S28 

200 

794 

Needlework,        ... 

76 

8,412 

8.305 

98* 

Book-keeping, 

24 

470 

867 

7a- 

Tonic  Sol-fa, 

36 

2,873 

2.690 

83^ 

Hiillah. 

6 

811 

803 

97*4 

Drawing, 

42 

2.464 

2,249 

91-2 

Geometry  and  Mensuration,  . 

92 

78 

7»8 

Algebra,     .                    .          .          « 

14 

200 

169 

79-8 

Dressmaking  and  Sewing  Machinea. 

06 

82 

86^ 

Cookery,    . 

135 

134 

99-2 

Domestio  Economy. 

67 

42 

73-8 

Physical  Geography, 

32 

23 

71-8 

Piano 

60 

60 

IOC 

French,      .... 

11 

11 

IQCr 

Handicraft, 

4 

76- 

School  garden,     . 

11 

81« 

Bee-keeping, 

2 

lOOr 

Typ^-writing,      . 

7 

671 

Hygiene,    . 

10 

00- 

Kindergarten,      , 

19 

8^ 

8.630 

nr4 

I  shall  now  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  these  branches. 
Asrienltare.  ^28  pupils  were  examined  by  me  in  Agriculture  during  the  year, 
and  of  these  260  passed,  i,e.,  79  -  2  per  cent.  These  pupils  belong 
to  twenty-two  rural  schools  taught  1^  masters,  and  I  consider  the 
general  result  fair.  The  value  of  teaching  this  subject  from  a  book 
is  a  matter  of  dispute;  but  as  our  schools  are  elementary,  and  as  all 
the  mental  faculties  and  x^hysicaJ  activities  of  children  have  to  be 
trained  and  developed  pari  passu  from  the  start,  as  agricultural 
operations  in  general  are  unsuited  to  the  age  of  childhood,  and  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  systematised  class  instruction;  further,  as  the 
children  who  learn  Agriculture,  and  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  thb 
subject  is  intended,  and  is  useful,  are  brought  up  in  the  country,  and 
are  familiar  one  way  or  another  with  every  operation  and  every 
implement  on  the  farm,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  time  spent  in  a 
farm  or  garden  during  school  hours  can  be  so  utilised  as  to  contribute 
proportionately  to  the  process  of  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  book,  which  sets  forth  the  rationale  of  every  agricultural 
operation  and  fact,  should  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Uie  farms  and 
gardens  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  collections  and  specimens  of  grasses, 
plants,  seeds,  &c.,  and  this  is  what  my  teachers  throughout  the 
countiy  set  themselves  to  do  with  much  care  and  interest  in  general, 
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As  an  Object  Lesson  to  the  children  and  the  community,  however,  I  ^P^^^ 
should  like  to  see  adjoining  every  school-house  in  the  country  a  neatly  Kftt^uJ 
kept  garden,  well  stocked  with  flowers  and  vegetables,  towards  which  EduMiion. 
some  encouragement  might  be  extended  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  j^^  '^p 

prize.  Readen,  ' 

Plain  Sewing  and  Knitting  continue  to  receive  satisfactory  atten-  DUMct 
tion.    With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  girls  of  every  school  in  my  J^ 

district  in  which  a  female  teacher  is  employed  have  each  a  work-bag       1 

containing  materials  for  Sewing  and  Knitting.  The  distribution  and  N«^l«- 
coUection  of  these  bags  occupies  little  time ;  the  work  contained  in  ^ 
them  gives  ample  occupation  to  the  girls  during  the  hour's  lesson 
daily;  th^  acquire  good  proficiency  with  the  needle;  they  execute 
satisfactory  specimens  at  the  Results  Examination;  and  every  girl 
from  Fourth  Class  upwards  exhibits  a  garment,  as  required  by  the 
Programme,  made  entirely  by  herself  during  the  year. 

Vocal  Music  is  now  taught  in  forty-flve  schools  of  the  district —  Singing. 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  in  thirty-eight,  and  Hullah's  system  in  seven.     At  the 
time  of  my  last  report  it  was  taught  in  thirty-four  schools  only — ^Tonic 
Sol-fa  in  twenty-six,  and  Hullah  in  eight.     The  results  are  creditable 
in  all  the  schools. 

I  am  specially  pleased  to  note  that  Drawing  is  now  taught  with  ^n^iog. 
satisfactory  general  success  in  forty-seven  schools,  as  compared  with 
twenty-six  at  the  time  of  my  last  report,  three  years  ago.  I  have 
endeavoured  in  every  way  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  Drawing  in 
my  schools.  Next  to  Needlework  it  is  the  only  branch  of  hand-and- 
eye  training  that  can  be  introduced  and  kept  up  in  every  school 
without  much  eixpense  or  elaborate  apparatus;  and,  more  than 
Needlework,  it  forms  the  foundation  of  all  technical  instruction.  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating  here,  again,  what  I  have  recom- 
mended on  other  occasions,  that  Drawing  should  be  commenced  in  the 
Infant  Class  on  checkered  slates,  continued  m  I.  Class  with  more 
advanced  exercises,  and  in  II.  Class  on  checkered  paper,  dec,  instead 
of  starting  it  for  the  first  time  with  III.  Class  in  ordujary  schools,  as 
we  do  now. 

There  are  twenty  regularly  organised  Infant  school?  and  depart-  J°J*°* 
ments  in  the  district  at  present.     DriU  and  Singing  were  taught  in  all  o^p^*^ 
of  these  during  the  past  year,  and  Kindergarten  in  all  except  one.  m«nu. 
3,548  pupils  were  examined  by  me  in  Kindergarten,  and  of  these 
3,530  showed  such  skill  and  dexterity  in  handling  the  "  gifts "  as  to 
merit  a  pass.     The  teaching  is,  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory;  but 
in  Bome  schools  it  is  occasionally  delegated  to  monitors,  who,  though 
they  take  much  interest  in  it,  generally  fail  to  grasp  the  purpose  of 
the  gift  or  occupation,  with  much  consequent  loss  to  the  children. 
The  proper  teaching  of  Kindergarten  is  the  work  of  a  true  educa- 
tiomst,  and  cannot  be  handed  over  to  a  mere  amateur.     I  have  in 
every  case  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice  when  it  came 
under  my  notice. 

It  has  been  an  excellent  addition  to  our  Programme  to  require  the  infant 
teachers  of  ordinary  schools  to  train  the  pupils  of  the  Infant  Class  in  ««rcisoB. 
at  least  two  "  exercises."  The  exercises  taken  in  my  srJiools  are,  in 
general.  Ball-frame  and  Object  Lessons.  With  reference  to  the  latter, 
I  have  occasionally  found  most  intelligent  teachers  mistaken  as  to  the 
nature  of  an  Object  I<esson.  They  confound  Object  Lesson  with 
Picture  Lesson.     Again^  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  I  asked 
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the  teacher — a  most  energetic  and  suoceesful  one — to  give  an  Object 
Lesson,  he  told  me  he  had  prepared  "  The  Pen/'  and  after  exhausting 
his  subject  by  a  few  questions  which  the  diildren  answered  at  once, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  "  {Miepare " 
them  oa  another  during  the  year.  In  such  cases  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Object  Lesson  is  to  cultivate  the 
observati(m  of  the  children  by  making  them  handle  the  object,  pulling 
asunder  and  putting  together  when  admissible,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  give  expression  to  their  own  ideas  and  perceptions.  Though  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  education,  an  Object  Lesson  should 
not,  however,  be  made  an  Liformation  "  Lesson  merely,  but  rather 
a  sort  of  mental  gymnastic  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  percep- 
tion, comparison,  judgment,  &c.,  as  well  as  an  occasion  for  enlarging 
the  vocabulary  and  acquiring  fluency  in  the  art  of  speech,  the  cofOr 
versation  being  carried  on  mainly  by  the  children.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  Object  teaching  made  compulsory  in  all  classes,  tfie 
objects  discussed  being  so  selected  as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  to  which  this  report  refers  there  were  133 
monitors  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  ranking  as  under :  — 

27  in  5  th  year  of  service. 
23  „  4th     „      „       „ 
34  „  3ra     „      „       „ 
22  „  2nd    „      „       „ 
27  „  1st     „      „       „ 

All  these  are  being  efficiently  trained  for  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  are  giving  useful  service  in  their' schools. 

I  regret  that  my  official  connexion  with  this  district  is  to  terminate 
on  the  1st  March  next.  I  found  it  in  a  healthy  tone  when  I  toc^ 
charge  of  it  nearly  eight  years  ago.  I  am  leaving  it  in  a  healthy 
tone  now,  and  I  shall  always  feel  pleasure  in  remembering  that  my 
intercourse  with  managers  and  teach«:*s  during  that  lengthy  term 
has  been  of  the  most  friendly  character. 


I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  Headen, 

District  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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General  Eeporfc  on  the  Gorfc  District  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Tjbbs.  b.a..  »•?««•  oh 
District  Inspector:  nIiuP 

Educalioa* 

Gort,  November,  1899.      ^^^  — 

GentleH£N, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  in  obedience  to  yourTih^BJi., 
directions,  a  General  Report  on  the   schools  of   the  Gort  district,   of  ^[J^/o-. 
which  I  have  been  in  charge  since  Ist  May,  1897.  Gort 

The  district  comprises  the  south-western  portion  of  the  county  Gal- 
way  and  the  northern  portion  of  county  dare,  and  covers  a  wide 
geographical  area.  It  contains  no  large  towns ;  but  the  smaller  towns 
of  Gort,  Corofia,  Ennistymon,  Lisdoonvama,  Tulla,  Scorriff,  and  Killa- 
loe,  and  the  villages  of  Ballyvaughan,  Feakle,  and  Kinvara,  are  all  im- 
portant centres.  There  are  no  manufactures,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  live  by  the  land.  Most  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and, 
in  the  Burren  district,  rocky— or,  as  it  is  locally  termed,  *'  craggy  " — 
and  very  few  of  the  farmers  are  well  <^.  The  holdings  are  generally 
small,  and  there  is  little  employment  on  this  account  for  the  labouring 
classes.  The  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle  is,  however,  a  profitable  in- 
dustry in  the  mountainous  partA  of  Clare,  llie  dare  people,  especially 
in  the  west,  are  a  sturdy,  independent,  and  intelligent  race;  and 
although,  perhaps  from  want  of  capital,  their  farming  is  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  most  modem  and  scientific  principles,  they  make 
the  most  of  the  resources  at  their  command,  and  their  methods  are  not 
so  unsuccessful  as  the  casual  visitor  might  be  inclined  to  suppose. 

The  district  is  well  provided  with  schools,  which  number  135.     In  Schools, 
mosli  parts  of  it  the  average  distance  between  school-houses  is  three 
miles,  and  the  distance  even  for  young  children  is  seldom  excessive. 
There  are  Convent  schools,  in  charge  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Gort,  Kin-  Coarwit 
vara,  Ennistymon,  Tulla,  and  Killaloe.     At  the  Gort  Convent  there  is  '^^^^^ 
a  flourishing  industrial  department  which  employs  a  good  many  ex- 
t?ms;  and  linen-weaving,  embroidery,  lace-making,  and  many  other 
industries  are  most  successfully  cultivated.     Unfortunately  the  accom- 
modation  has  been   up  to   this   unsuitable  and  inadequate ;  but  an 
attempt  is  now  to  be  made  to  erect  large,  well-lit,  and  well  ventilated 
buildings,  where  improved  conditions,   by    lessening  the   danger   to 
health    and  eyesight,  will   materially  assist  the   development  of  this 
highly  creditable  enterprise.     At  Kinvara  it  is  also  proposed  to  build 
new  schools  to  replace  the  present  old  buildings ;  and  a  very  complete 
school-house  was  erected  this  year  for  the  Killaloe  Convent  National  .. 
School  by  the  "Very  Rev.  Dr.  Brosnahan,  p.p.,  v.o.,  where  the  pupils 
are  taught  under  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  impossible  in 
the  building  in  which  they  were  previously  housed. 

There  are  six  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  situated  at  Gort,  Corofin,  ^'.^F* 
Ennistymon,  Ballyvaughan,  Scariff,  and  .Tulla.  At  Tulla  there 
are  two  departments,  male  and  female,  with  separate  teachers, 
although  the  total  number  examined  in  both  was  only  thirteen.  The 
majority  of  the  children  in  these  schools  are  infants  or  first  class 
pupils ;  but  although  the  numbers  are  small — the  total  examined  this 
year  in  the  six  schools  being  only  seventy — far  too  little  is  done  in  the 
▼av  of  object  lessons  and  other  suitable  exercises  to  cultivate  the  in- 
tel%eiice  of  these  poor  children,  whose  surroundings  in  the  workhouse 
wards  are  not  desirable.  This  n^lect  is  not  due  to  want  of  time,  but 
to  lack  of  energy  or  to  incapacity  on  the  teacher's  part.  The  manage- 
inent  of  these  schools  might  well  be  more  effective;  and  they  require 
Hwoectors'  visits  much  oftener  than  we  have  time  to  pay  them. 

The  Ordinary  schools  number  124,  including  one  Island  school— on  2'*}**7 
Islandeddy — ^transferred   last  year   from  the  Galway   district.    Two  ,qhooU 
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Stfsuto  of  ^^^^^s  ^^^  struck  off  during  the  year.  One  of  these  was  Bally- 
Mationftl  comey  Female,  the  adjoining  male  school  being  converted  into  a 
Education*,  mixed  school,  as  there  were  not  sufficient  children  available  for  two 
schools.  Mountain  Vi&w  school,  in  the  parish  of  Caher  Feakle,  was 
the  other  school  struck  off,  being  no  longer  required  in  the  locality. 
At  Lisdoonvama,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Very  Rev.  E. 
Power,  p.p.,  V.O.,  two  fine  schools — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls — 
have  replaced  the  dilapidated  old  Rathbane  school-house;  and  a  new 
school  has  been  opened  at  Turlough  by  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Newell,  P.P.,  erf 
New  Quay,  since  I  came  to  the  district.  A  new  school  is  in  course  of 
erection  and  will  shortly  be  opened  at  Killomoran,  near  €rort,  replac- 
ing an  old  and  imsui table  building. 

Cf  the  total  number  of  schools,  fifty  are  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners, fiftv-one  in  trustees,  and  thirty-four  are  non-vested.  The 
number  of  the  latter,  embracing  the  bad  school-houses,  shows  a  steady 
decline;  there  are  now  only  about  seven  sdhool-houses,  which  may 
be  classed  as  bad,  and  thirteen  the  condition  of  which  is 
middlinqr.  The  non-vested  sdiool  for  girls  at  Inchovea  has  recently 
been  enlarged,  and  both  it  and  the  boys'  school  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  patron,  Mr.  Wilson  FitzGerald,  d.l.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  managers  find  it  very  hard  to  obtain  any  funds  locally  for 
repairs.  Schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  kept  in  fair 
repair  by  the  Board  of  Works ;  but  even  in  their  case  the  repairs  are 
sometimes  long  delayed,  and  in  paintingf,  gravellini^^  lime-washing,  &c., 
inadequate  work  seems  to  be  done.  With  schools  vested  in  trustees 
repairs  are  a  matter  of  greater  initial  difficulty.  The  trustees  do  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  fulfil  the  obligation  of  their  trust  in  this  respect; 
.  and  the  fabric  often  becomes  seriously  deteriorated  before  the  manager 
js  able  to  have  even  the  most  obvious  and  necessary  repairs  executed. 
The  outer  woodwork  exposed  to  the  weather  seldom  shows  even  one 
d«^c©nt  coat  of  paint,  and  occasionally  it  is  merely  washed  with  lime. 
Considering  that  these  schools  are  built  very  largely  at  the  public 
expanse,  the  least  that  ought  to  be  required  is  that  they  should  bo 
kept  in  good  substantial  reimir — out  of  the  local  rates  if  it  cannot  be 
done  in  any  other  way.  Very  few  of  the  schools  in  the  district  ai« 
wl^it-e washed  externally  and  internally  once  a  year. 
Kofttnois  I  do  nob  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  neatness, 

•»<*  cleanliness,  and  taste,  of  which  every  school  should  be  a  model.      The 

ex^mp^e  in  this  respect  set  by  the  Convent  schools  is  very  little 
followed.  Even  under  young,  superior  looking,  teachers,  fresh  from  n. 
trrin^'ng  roll'-ge,  I  have  frequentlv  seen  cobwebs,  dusty  walls  and 
tablets,  dirtv  floor,  unsanitary  offices,  dirty  windows  with  broken 
wirdow  cnrds,  parches  untidy  with  no  can  racks,  teacher's  cupboard 
and  desk  filled  up  with  old  papers  and  rubbish,  and  the  teacher  unable 
to  give  any  reason  for  his  failure  to  attend  to  these  points,  which  no 
casual  visitor  could  help  noticing  at  first  glance.  The  trained  female 
teachers,  are,  however,  I  find,  much  more  careful  about  these  points 
than  the  men.  Some  of  them  have  flowers  in  pots  in  the  windows 
and  l^ang  coloured  pictures  suitable  for  object  lesions  on  the  walls; 
and  in  a  few  cases  little  flower  gardens  are  to  be  seen  outside  the 
schools,  and  the  playgroimds  have  gravelled  walks  and  are  tidily  kept. 
I  find,  too,  th^^.  wherp  the  teacher  shows  a  proper  self-resnect  by  dress- 
ing neatly  and  suitably,  the  pimils  are  apt  to  follow  her  example. 
They  keen  their  clothes  cl'*an  and  mended,  the  girls  wear  clean  pinv 
fores ;  and  books  and  work  are  generally  tidily  kept  in  a  satchel  or 
basket.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  make  neatness  and  cleanliness 
compulsory;  and  part  of  the  grants  tP  each  school  should  depend  on 
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this.     The  houses  of  the  peasantry  and  their  surroundings  might  in  lUporti  on 
time  ba  very  different  from  what  they  now  too  often  are  if  the  schools  ^^^^ 
set  a  good  example.     The  manners  and  discipline  of  the  pupils  would  Edookuon. 
also  be  improved,  although  I  seldom  have  in  this  district  to  complain  ^^  y~^ 
of  want  of  either.    In  the  above  respects  and  in  other  small  points  nibilBju 
there  is  room  for  improvement.     I  know  some  teachers^  for  instance,  ^jj^^^i 
whom  I  usually  find  with  their  hats  on  in  school  when  I  visit  them  q^^ 
inc' dentally.     The  boys  do  not  in  these  schools  keep  their  caps  on;     .  -7-7 
but  I  do  not  see,  following  the  teacher's  practice,  why  they  should  not  ]^j**^^"* 
do  so  with  equal  propriety.     At  the  Resulta  Examination  in  this  dis-  nanncn. 
trict    I    find    almost    invariably    that    the    pupils    behave  well,  and 
attempts  at  copying,  commimicating^  or  prompting  are  extremely  rare. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  schools  where  the  teachers,  Drill, 
having  themselves  no  idea  of  order  and  method,  do  not  insist  upon 
their  pupils  standing  properly  in  drafts  or  marching  in  regular  succes- 
sion   at    the   change    of   classes.     The    schools,    however,    of   which 
this    can    be    said     ire,    I    am    glad    to    say,    gradually    growing 
fewer.     I    was   particularly    struck    with   the    improvement  effected 
recently  in    this     .cspect    by    the    introduction    of    drill    into    a 
certain    school.     The    teacher    has    just    returned    from    his    train- 
ing   college,    where   he   had   had    the   advantage    of    being    drilled 
himself.     Before  ten  o'clock  he  parades  all  the  pupils  present  in  the 
playground  for  physical  drill,  tallest  on  the  right  and  infants  on  the 
left.     I  wit-nessed  the  drill  one  morning;  it  was  gone  through  most 
steadily  and  creditably  even  by  the  little  infants,  who,  like  the  bigger 
boys,  seemed  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly;  and  the  teacher  informed  me 
that  the  pupils  now  come  to  school  earher  than  they  had  hitherto  done 
so  as  not  to  miss  the  drill.     The  discipline  of  the  school  was  greatly 
improved.     I  should  like  to  see  this  exercise  become  general. 

Another  oondition  of  good  discipline  is  that  the  pupils  should  beWannth. 
comfortable.     If  they  are  cold,  for  instance,  they  cannot  sit  quiet  or 
give  proper  attention  to  their  work;  and  the  fuel  question  in  most 
schools  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.     In  some  schools  here, 
the  children  subscribe  to  a  coal  fund,  and  they  generally  have  a  good 
fire.     Turf  is,  however,  the  usual  fuel  burnt;  sometimes  it  arrives  in 
leads;  sometimes  each  child  brings  a  sod  under  his  arm.     But   the 
supply  is  generally  precarious  and  casual ;  and  at  incidental  visits  in 
the  winter  months  I  have  too  often  to  complain  either  of  bad  fires,  or 
of  fires  not  having  been  ht  until  ten  o'clock  or  later,  or  even  some- 
times, of  there  being  no  fire  at  all.     Many  of  the  children  in  this  dis- 
trict come  to  sch^pL'baref ooted ;  most  of  the  girls  carry  shawls;  and 
these  in  wet  ^■"  '  -»er  afford  some  protection  to  the  upper  parts  of  their 
bodi^i^V     ^  scarcely  ever  see  a  boy  with  an  overcoat.     That  children 
who     ^  ixx>  often  badly  fed  as  well  as  thinly  clad  should  be  expected 
to  ao  proper  work  when  they  are,  in  addition,  wet  and  cold  is  absurd. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  comparatively  little  sickness.     Fever,  of  course,  is  Epid«mlei, 
not  uncommon  in  dwellings  where  sanitary  arrangements  do  not  exist 
Bud  precautions  are  never  taken.     Measles,  however,  was  the  only 
epidemic  from  which  the  schools  suffered  to  any  great  extent  during 
tha  past  year,  necessitating  in  many  cases  closing  for  short  periods.  „    . 
The  weather  during  the  summer  was  exceptionally  fine.     At  many  i^rnag? 
of  the  schools  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  fairly  well  looked  after ;  menta. 
and  the  offices  are  clean,  but  might  be  cleaner.     The  teachers  hardly 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  this  matter.     They  often  deposit  ashes  and 
the  sweepings  of  the  school-room  floor  in  the  playground,  and  this  is  a 
very  bad  example.     Sometimes,  too,  I  have  to  complain  that  ventila-  ▼•ntUation 
tion  is  not  properly  attended  to.     Instances  in  which  I  find  windows 
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nailed  up  because  the  fasteners  are  out  of  order  are  very  rare;  but 
cases  where  the  windows  will  open  and  are  all  kept  shut  ior  several 
successive  hours  with  fifty  or  sixty  damp  children  in  a  small  sdiool  are 
not,  unfortunately,  so  uncommon.  The  usual  reason  is  that  the 
teacher  is  so  busy  with  the  different  classes  and  their  literary  work 
that  he  does  not  notice  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere  he 
is  breathing.  The  special  ventilators  in  some  of  the  older  vested 
schools  built  imder  Board  of  Works  plans  are  sometimes  imperfect 
and  cause  draughts;  but  those  in  the  new  schools  built  imder  more 
recent  designs  appear  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 
Fumituw.  Furniture  and  equipment  are  generally  good;  but  the  height  of 
deeks  is  not  always  graduated  to  suit  the  sizes  of  the  diildren,  and 
S^i0  draft  circles  marked  with  brass-headed  nails  or  good  paint  are  not 

■toek,  Ac.  often  seen.  The  slates  for  use  in  junior  classes  for  writing  are  often 
defectively  ruled  or  else  broken ;  and  few  teachers  take  care  to  keep 
prppsrly-pointcd  pencils  of  sufficient  length  in  the  children's  hands. 
They  complain  that  the  children  break  them;  but  in  well-conducted 
schools  where  pencils  as  well  as  slates  are  issued  and  collected  at  each 
change  of  lesson  the  breakages  are  not  many. 
Oemnil  As   regards   general  prohciency,   the    schools   may   be   classed    as 

proficiency,  good,  thirty-five;  fair,  forty-three;  middling,  thirty-two;  and  bad, 
twenty-two.  Besides  the  five  Convent  schools,  thirty  schools  have 
assistant  teachers,  and  100  are  conducted  by  one  teacher  only.  There 
are  thirty-five  boys'  schools  and  sixty-two  schools  with  a  mixed  attend- 
ance, fourteen  of  which  have  workmistresses.  The  majority  of  the 
mixed  schools  are  under  male  teachers.  Out  of  160  National  teachers 
in  the  district,  ninety-two  have  been  trained.  Most  of  the  recent 
appointments  have  been  filled  with  trained  teachers,  but  untrained 
teachers  have  also,  I  r^;ret  to  say,  been  appointed  to  the  sole  charge 
of  schools,  and  imtil  a  change  in  the  regulations  makes  this  impossible, 
managers  must  no  doubt  sometimes  find  local  pressure  in  favour  of  an 
tmtrained  teacher  very  hard  to  resist. 

There  is,  I  think,  an  improvement  in  the  general  style  of  the 
younger  generations  of  teachers.  Their  social  position  is  now  much 
higher  than  it  used  to  be,  and  this  in  itself  makes  for  higher  intelli- 
gence; while  the  course  of  training  now  undergone,  whether  during 
monitorship  or  at  a  training  college,  is  more  effective  than  it  formerly 
was.  Judging  by  results,  I  think  the  training  colleges,  especially 
those  for  male  teachers,  do  not  yet  give  a  sufficiently  practical  train- 
ing; still  I  should  like  to  see  all  teachers  trained  before  appointment, 
and  a  subssquent  probationary  period  of  five  years'  teaching  fixed 
before  a  teacher's  qualification  to  hold  a  permanent  position  should  be 
recognized ;  the  condition  of  the  school,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  as 
regards  cleanliness,  neatness,  ventilation,  etc.,  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  his  literary  work.  I  should  like,  also,  to  see 
teachers  go  in  for  more  general  reading  of  an  improving  nature.  The 
formation  of  public  libraries  in  the  smaller  towns  would  be  a  great 
benefit,  not  only  to  them  but  also  to  all  classes ;  but  such  schemes  are 
as  yet  rarely  attempted. 
lalbalf.  ^®  requirement  of  instruction  in  two  suitable  exercises  as  a  condi- 

tion of  payment  of  Results  fees  for  the  literary  passes  in  Infants* 
class  has  done  much  good.  Object  lessons  are  now  attempted  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools,  arid  in  some  cases  are  really  well  given ;  but, 
too  often,  the  teachers  do  not  take  trouble  enough  to  make  then^ 
interesting,  and  to  give  variety.  The  ball  frame,  though  in  general 
use,  is  seldom. really  well  taught.  A  period  is  usually  assigned  for 
elemenitaiy   drawing;    and   the   results,    though   indifferentu   show 
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improYeoncnt.     Elindergarten    is    nob    taught    except    in    Convent  tUMiteoD 
sdbools;  but  one  or  two  of  tlie  ordinary  schools  are  commencing  to  j^^^ 
teach  kindergarten  dravdng  in  their  infant  classes.     Drill  and  cali^k  udacation. 
thenics  aje  occasionally  attempted,  with  fair  success ;  and  in  a  feW,  ^^  y^ 
outside  the  Convent  schools,  the  infants  make  an  attempt  to  sing;  imtisU^ 
but  drill  and  singing  are  taught  with  difficulty  as  infants'  exercises  in  fnweetor. 
schcols  where  a  class-room  is  not  available.     There  are  very  few  ^^^^ 
schools  where  the  infanta'  time  is  fully  and  properly  occupied;  and       — 
these  are  probably  the  only  ones  where  infants  do  nob  spend  too 
much  time  in  that  class.     In  most  schools  they  are  left  far  too  much 
to  the  charge  of  senior  pupils,  while  the  teacher  devotes  his  time  to 
the  other  classes;  and  many  of  the  defects  of  style  and  intelligence 
so  common  in  higher  classes  may,  I  think,  be  tnuoed  to  the  teadiers' 
neglect  of,   or  indifference  towards,  the  intelligent  training  of  the 
youngest  children.     I  examined  a  school  lately  where  the  infants  were 
mo^y  able  to  read  quite  half  the  Board's  first  book,  besides  being 
well  able  to  answer  questions  on  the  subject-matter  and  go  through 
83veral  suitable  exercises;  and    this   without   any    over-pressure.     I 
need  not  say  that  to  examine  the  higher  classes  was  an  equal  pleasure. 

Insufficient  time,  as  a  rule,  is  given  to  Reading,  especially  RMMliag. 
in  the  senior  classes,  taking  into  account  the  length  of  the 
course  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  proper  teaching  of  ex- 
planation of  subject-matter  in  a  thorough  manner.  Reading  itself 
is  still  indifferently  taught.  Teachers  seem  unable  to  obtain  a  clear, 
distinct,  intelligent  style  of  speaking.  Many  of  them  pay  no  atten- 
tion  to  the  attitude  and  deportment  of  the  pupils  at  this  lesson ;  and, 
instead  of  making  them  read  in  the  natural  voice,  they  accept, 
without  correction,  a  droning  monotone.  As  for  Poetry,  it  is  Pmuj. 
hardly  ever  possible  to  catch  the  words,  without  referring  to  the 
book,  unless  one  is  already  familiar  with  the  passage,  and  knows 
what  to  expect;  while  pupils  can  hardly  ever  tell  what  the  poem 
is  about.  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  course  in  Reading  shortened, 
and  that  no  pass  should  be  awarded  unless  the  little  that  was  offered 
was  well  read,  and  thoroughly  miderstood.  Explanation  of  subject- 
matter  is  seldom  intelligently  taught.  Many  teachers  merely  get  the 
pupils  to  learn  the  meanings  of  the  longer  words ;  it  is  far  less  trouble 
to  get  children  to  learn  by  rote  than  to  teach  them. 

Writing  is   moderately   well   taught.     It   does   not,   however,    as  Writing.. 
a  rule,  receive  sufficient  supervision.     In  Letter-writing  some  pro-  _^ 
gress  is  being  made.     Punctuation,  however,  is  often  neglected,  and  ^litiiJ. 
pupils  are  unable  to  express  their  ideas,  even  on  familiar  subjects, 
with  that  ease  and  facility  which  might  be  expected.     This  is  due 
partly  to  want  of  sufficient  practice  in  original  composition ;  dictation 
of  specimen  letters  is  continued  too  long.     It  is  also  due  to  want  of 
an  intelligent  early  training,  to  lack  of  reading,  and  to  defects  in  the 
system  of  teaching  explanation. 

The  junior  classes  usually  spell  well,  but  Dictation  often  suffers  from  Spelli  g. 
want  of  practice.     It  is  often  set  aside  for  Transcription,  which  is  not 
always   corrected   afterwards;  and   when   Dictation    is  the    subject 
s-^lected  for  the  day,  teachers  often  attempt  to  read  for  several  classes 
at  the  same  time. 

Arithmetic  appears  to  receive  more  care  and  time  than  most  of  the  Arithm«tio 
Fr'>gramme  subjects.  AU  the  Results  examinations  the  junior  pupils 
nearly  always  do  well  in  this  subject,  and  most  of  the  seniors  pass. 
At  incidental  visits,  however,  I  very  rarely  see  any  attempt  made  on 
the  blackboard  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of  the  principle 
underlying  any  rule;  the  children  are  usualljr  busy  working  at  cardk 
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Reports  on  Parsing  is  generally  well  taught,  and  the  answering  her©  is,  I  think, 
NirtiOTaT  ^^  som&vfha^  above  the  average.  1  should,  however,  be  glad  to  see  some- 
Education,  thing  in  the  shape  of  Analysis  or  Precis  subsrtituted  for  this  subject  in 
Mr  Tfli      ^®  sixth  class. 

Tibbg^SM^       In  Geography  the  pupils  are  carefully  prepared,  and  can  answer 

l!S^ior.     readily  botii  on  the  ordinary  and  the  blank  maps.     The  ma^s  of  the 

Gort.  Continents   are,  however,  seldom    taught  in    sufficient  detail  in    the 

—       second  stage  of  fifth  class ;  and  I  do  not  think  they  ever  will  be,  until 

Parsing.  ^^^^7  ^re  taken  iuto  account  in  assigning  the  mark  for  which  the 
Results  fee  is  paid.     The  programme  for  the  pass  mark  in  this  class 

Ueographj.  ^^gj^g^  ^.t  it  Stands  at  present,  hardly  comprehensive  enougii;  while 
that  in  the  first  year  of  sixth  class  might,  with  advantage,  be  a  little 
easier. 

Agriculture  The  instruction  in  Agriculture  secures  a  moderate  proportion  of 
passes,  but  I  do  not  think  the  results  to  the  pupils  are  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  high  fees  paid.  In  order  that  instruction  in  theoretical 
Agriculture  may  do  any  good,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  instruction 
in  practical  work.  At  present,  there  is  only  one  school  farm  in  the 
district — ^at  Xubber  Male  National  School;  and  two  gardens,  at 
Lough  Cutra  Male  and  Female,  and  at  Gort  Convent  National  school. 

NMdle-  Needlewoik  is  usually  well  taught;  and  Darning,  Knitting,   and 

'work.  Cutting-out  receive  fair  attention.     The  Industrial  Programme  is  still 

taught  in  some  of  the  schools;  but  most  of  the  schools  prefer  the 
ordinary  programme,  which  allows  sufficient  time  for  all  the  Needle- 
work the  pupils  lequire. 

Drawing.  Drawing  is  taught  in  some  fifteen  schools.  Charts  are  used  instead 
of  drawing  copy-books  with  good  results  in  some  cases;  but  the 
general  character  of  the  instruction  given  is  sconewhat  mediocre. 
Shading  is  seldom  properly  taught. 

Singing.  SingiDg  is  taught  in  the  Convent  schools  and  in  some  few  others. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  is  the  favourite  system.  The  pupils,  as  a  rule,  know 
tlieir  programmes  well,  but  voice  training  is  not  often  attended  to. 
Part-singing  is  also  generally  weak,  the  parts  being  seldom  evenly 
bulanc-eu,  and  strong  voices  being  allowed  to  douiiDate  the  rest  too  much. 

Book-  Bo:>k-keeping  is  taught  in  a  small  number  of  schools,  but  seldom 

keeping.       -^^jtij  success  in  sixth  class. 

Iriib,  The  very  laudable  movement  in  favour  of  the  Irish  language  has 

already  resulted  in  this  subject  being  taken  up  in  some  four  <Hr  five 
schools  in  the  western  part  (k  the  district,  where  the  people  still  retain 
something  of  the  language ;  the  movement  is,  however,  too  recent  to 
enable  one  to  judge  of  its  probable  success. 

Results  The  Results  Programme  still  appears  to  me  to  be  too  complicated 

Programme.  £qj,  ^j^^  average  teacher.  Eight  different  classes  are  often  too  many 
for  such  a  one  to  keep  properly  occupied,  for  in  most  of  the  schools  the 
teacher  has  no  assistant.  The  programmes  of  different  classes  should 
bo  as  far  as  possible  grouped  in  such  subjects  as  Reading,  Poetry,  and 
Agriculture,  the  course  extending  over  several  successive  years. 

Accounts.  The  Accounts  are  usually  neatly  as  well  as  correctly  kept;  and  the 
teachers  are  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Invariably 
courteous  and  generally  intelligent,  they  are  always  glad  to  accept  any 
suggestions  I  may  have  to  offer,  and  do  their  best  to  carry  them  out 

Manngets.  Most  of  the  Managers  visit  their  schools  frequently,  and  use  their 
b^st  efforts  to  keep  up  the  attendance  of  the  children.  My  thanks  are 
due  to  them  for  the  kindly  assistance  they  always  extend  to  me. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  TiBBS,  District  Inspector. 
The  Secretaries. 
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General  Report  on  the  Ennis  District  by  Mr.  D.  T.  M'Enery,  m*a.,  R«ports  on 

r\-  L   '   L  T  ^  *  *  the  State  of 

District  Inspector.  National 

Kdncatiou. 

Ennis,  December,  1899.      i^nJoTr. 

ITEnery, 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  ^^ 
report  on  the  state  of  primary  education  in  this  district,  of  which  inspector. 
I  have  been  in  charge  since  1st  February,  1898.  Ennis. 

The  boundaries,  physical  features,  and  social  condition  of  the  dis-  _.  "~" 
tnct  remain  what  they  were  in  my  predecessor's  time ;  they  have  been  i^iairict. 
sufficiently  described  in  the  introduction  to  his  report  for  the  year 
1893.     Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people,   but 
salmon  fishing  is  also  extensively  carried  on  along  the  coast,  in  the 
River  Shannon,  and  in  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus.     During  the  year 
ended  30th  September,   1899,  there  were   134   National  schools  in 
operation  in  the  district,  viz.,   128  ordinary  National  schools,  three  School*. 
Convent  National  schools,  and  three  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  -con- 
taining £ve  departments.     Ot  these  schools  118  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  R.C.  clergymen,  three  are  imder  the  management  of  E.G. 
clergymen,  while  thirteen  are  under  lay  management. 

As  regards  the  state  of  the  buildings  it  may  be  said  that  the  vested  State  of 
premises  of  modem  date  are  suitable  in  construction,  afford  ample  ^^^} 
accommodation,  and  are  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  ***  *"^' 
older  school  buildings  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  a  high  standard,  and 
some  of  them  are  rapidly  falling  into  a  state  of  bad  repair.  In  not 
a  few  of  these  cases,  however,  reasonable  sanitary  requirements  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied,  though  often  at  considerable  expeijditure. 
Repeated  inspection  of  the  schools  in  the  district  only  confirms  the 
opinion  that  a  good  deal  has  yet  to  be  faced  in  the  matter  of  building, 
before  suitable  accommodation  is  in  every  instance  provided.  At 
least  fifteen  of  the  existing  structures  are,  strictly  speaking,  imfit 
for  school  purposes,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  need  to  be 
replaced  by  more  suitable  houses;  and  eight  others  are  defective  as 
regards  out-offices  and  space.  The  managers,  however,  are  fully 
alive  to  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter,  and  are  determined  that 
nothing  shall  be  left  undone  which  can  contribute  to  essential  comfort 
and  suitability.  Already,  as  the  sequel  shows,  they  have  begun  to 
bestir  themselves  to  good  purpose. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  following  new  vested  school-houses  New 
have  been  built,  viz.,  Ennis  Male  N.S.,  Doolough  Mixed  N.S.,  hnd  »»ou8et. 
Cloonanaha  Male  and  Female  N.  Schools.  These  school-houses  have 
been  erected  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wants  of  their  respective 
localities,  where,  hitherto  no  National  schools  existed,  and  are  of  the 
most  approved  type  as  regards  commodiousness  and  general  equip- 
ment. Very  unsuitable  school-houses  at  Barefield,  Gortglass,  Lacken, 
and  Lack  have  also  been  replaced  within  the  same  period  by  hand- 
some and  comfortable  vested  buildings.  A  vested  school-house  for 
boys  is  nearing  completion  at  Kilrush,  and  another  at  Annagh,  to 
supply,  in  each  case,  the  place  of  a  most  unsightly  and  uncomfortable 
structme.  Building  grants  have  also  been  sanctioned  for  the  erection 
of  schools  at  Kildysart,  Clooney,  Connolly,  and  Cahirmurphy,  which 
are  badly  needed.  There  still  remain  some  really  imsatisfactory 
houses,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  meet  the  conditions  subject  to 
which  the  Board's  grants  are  payable.  These  are:  Killerk, 
Cahiraown,  Shraghf  Kanturk,  Lisroe,  Inch,  Baltard,  Kilmurry  M.  and 
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F.y  and  Newmarket  M.  and  F.  There  is,  however^  a  prospect  of 
obtaining  new  gchools  at  Newmarket,  Kilmurry,  and  Baltard. 
The  withdrawal  of  grants  has  been  threatened  since  December,  1898, 
in  the  case  of  Inch  School,  but,  beyond  the  procuring  of  a  site,  no 
steps  have  since  been  taken  to  provide  suitable  accommodatioa  th*»re. 

During  the  period  under  review,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  enlarging  existing  buildings,  and  bringing  them  into  line 
with  official  requirements.  Class-rooms  are  being  added  to  Moveen 
M.  and  F.  Schools,  to  Quin  M.  and  F.  Schools,  and  to  Doonbeg^  M. 
school.  Ballycar  School  has  T^een  considerably  enlarged,  and  minor 
repairs  and  fittings  have  been  efiPected  in  Oree  Sdiool,  and  in 
Knockerra  M.  School.  Extensive  alterations  and  repairs  are  also 
about  being  commenced  in  the  case  of  the  Miltown  Schools. 

As  regards  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  some  arrangement 
or  rule  should  be  adopted,  whereby  all  repairs  should  be  regularly 
attended  to.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  an  Inspector  to  be 
repeatedly  directing  the  manager's  attention  to  the  necessity  tor  the 
renewal  of  desks,  floors,  &c. 

In  the  buildings  of  recent  construction  the  furniture  is,  in  most 
respects  satisfactory;  rarely  have  any  been  provided  but  substantial 
and  suitable  articles.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many  schools  in 
which  the  desks  need  to  be  replaced  with  others  of  better  construction 
as  regards  slope  and  height.  In  the  planning  of  desks  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  very  desirable  that  the  principal  teacher  be  consulted 
by  the  architect  before  the  details  are  settled,  as  many  a  useful  hint 
may  be  got  in  this  way.  At  present  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to 
meet  with  desks  which,  instead  of  varying  with  the  ages  of  the 
children,  are  all  of  the  same  shape  and  height;  so  that  a  child  six 
years  old  is  obliged  to  sit  at  a  desk  better  suited  for  pupils  whose  ages 
range  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

Maps  are,  in  general,  numerous  enough,  and  in  fair  condition.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  soon  become  imsightly  and  illegible  frcMn 
being  allowed  to  detach  themselves  bit  by  bit  from  their  rollers,  from 
being  stained  with  ink  and  dust,  and  from  being  suspended  on 
damp  walls.  The  carelessness  of  some  teachers  in  this  respect  is 
well  nigh  incredible.  The  school  clock,  though  generally  in  evidence, 
is,  in  too  many  instances,  out  of  repair.  Again,  many  schools  are  in- 
adequately supplied  with  apparatus.  Kindergarten  slates,  which  are 
invaluable  in  teaching  elementary  Drawing  to  infants,  are  usually 
wanting.  Sometimes  one  blackboard  has  to  serve  for  evwy  class 
Sets  of  illustrations  for  Conversation  Lessons  are  rarely  found,  and 
rarer  still  is  it  to  meet  with  schools  whose  walls  are  adorned  with 
cheerful  pictures  of  plants,  animals,  and  men.  Simple  materials  for 
exercise  in  form,  colour,  size,  measure,  and  weight  are  also,  in  most 
cases,  wanting. 

Fuel  is  plentiful  in  the  district,  and  consequently  it  is  rare  to  meet 
schools  in  which  good  fires  are  not  kept  up  in  winter  and  spring. 
Contributions,  ranging  from  M.  to  Is,  per  head,  are  levied  on  sucii 
pupils  as  can  aflFord  to  pay  in  the  rare  instances  where  turf  is  noL 
forthcoming.  The  fires  are  not,  however,  always  lighted  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  morning,  and  two  or  three  instances  have  recently  come 
under  my  notice  where  the  schoolrooms  were  not  heated  even  at 
11  o'clock.  In  such  cases  positive  cruelty  is  inflicted  on  httle  children 
by  being  obliged  to  remain,  in  cold  weather,  in  cheerless,  firelesa 
schoolrooms.  Owing  to  defective  construction,  the  chimneys  in  some 
schools  in  the  district  smoke.  * 
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The  plans  upon  which  some  of  the  older  schools  are  built  make  Reports  o& 
it  impossible  for  them,  to  be  satisfactorily  ventilated.     In  some  cases  »*^^^7 
the  windows  do  not  admit  of  being  easily  opened,  in  others  the  Educatiou. 
opening  is  not  of  sufficient  size  for  summer  ventilation.     Of  course,  j^  —„ 
in  all  ttie  more  modern  buildings  these  defects  do  not  exist.     Sufficient  jtknery\ 
attention  is  not  given  to  sanitation  in  the  vast  majority  of  tho  schools.  YuMct 
Few  of  the  closets  admit  of  being  properly  fluslicxi,  and  it  is  only  i/tiptctur, 
in  rare  cases  that  disinfectants  are  used;   consequently  they  become  Ennis. 
positively  dangerous  to  health,  particularly  in  warm  weather.     I  have  VentilTtion 
also  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  the  offices,  and  even  the  approaches  and 
thereto,  in  a  most  filthy  condition.     One  would  imagine  that,  even  "J^it^iion 
from  the  point  of  view  of  protecting  tliemselves  and  their  families 
from   the   serious  risks  to  which   they   arc   exposed   owing  to  the 
spread  of  epidemics,  the  teachers  would  be  the  first  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  bestowing  adequate  attention  on  the  hygienic  conditions 
under  which  their  work  is  performed. 

There  are  eight  schools  to  which  no  playgrounds  are  attached,  and  PUy. 
in  at  least  as  many  other  cases  the  plots  are  too  small  for  ground'"* 
recreation  purposes.  The  vast  majority  of  the  playgrounds  are 
characterized  by  a  want  of  tidiness  and  taste.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
a  well-gravelled,  smooth,  and  clean  approach  to  the  school  door,  whilst. 
heaps  of  dust  and  ashes,  fly-leaves  ot  paper,  and  loose  stones  arc  of 
frequent  occurrence.  A  bin,  or  some  such  receptacle,  should  be  kept 
for  paper,  dust,  &c.,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  playground 
monitor.  In  every  playground  some  suitable  shrubs  should  be 
planted,  and  a  few  flower  beds  laid  out;  and  the  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  interest  themselves  in  trimming  the  beds,  and  in 
tending  the  flowers.  Wherever  sufficient  space  is  available  games 
should  be  organized  for  the  elder  children  imder  the  teachers 
guidance;  for  in  addition  to  the  relaxation  and  exercise  which  they 
a£Ford,  they  react  on  the  school  work,  and  cause  it  to  be  performed  Games,  &c. 
with  more  vigour  and  interest.  It  has  also  been  noticed,  where  games 
have  been  practised,  that  the  pupils  give  less  trouble  in  school,  and 
are  much  more  amenable  to  discipline.  Where  children  are  restricted 
to  a  rather  limited  space,  some  physical  exercises  should  be  practised 
during  play-time,  so  as  to  ensure  to  each  child  as  much  exercise  as 
the  time  will  permit. 

The  compiilsory  clauses  of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892,  are  in-  Compulaory 
operative  in  this  district.     The  only  towns  to  which  these  clauses  *"*°*  °*^*' 
apply   are  Ennis   and  Kilrush.     In   Ennis   a   committee    has   been 
regularly  constituted,  but  no  further  action  taken;    in  Kilrush  no 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  local  authority  to  render  the  clauses 
operative. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  attendance,  unless  where  inter-  Att«ndauco. 
fered  with  by  epidemics,  was  fairly  regular.     The  total  number  on 
rolls  at  the  end  of  the  Results  periods  was  13,681,  the  number  in 
average  attendance  was  8,805,  and  the  niunber  qualified  by  attend- 
ance for  examination,  9,804.     Thus  it  appears  that  the  average  at- 
tendance amoimted  to  upwards  of   64  per  cent.,   and  the  number 
qualified  for  examination  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls. 
This  attendance  must  be  regarded  as  of  more  than  average  regularity. 
It  is  only  by  visiting  the  schools  in  the  poorer  localities  and  observing  Causes  of 
tho  pale,  pinched,  and  cheerless  faces,  and  scanty  clothing  of  the  IJJ!!*^ 
children  that  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  grave  difficulties  that       ^     ^ 
have  to  be  contended  with  in  this  matter.     In  schools  frequented  by 
pupils  in  comfortable  circumstances^  whose  parents  appreciate  th^ 
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Value  of  educational  opportunities,  there  is  generally  little  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  regular  attendance,  provided  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  he  fairly  good.  Deductions  in  attendance  must  always  bo 
made,  in  a  bleak  exposed  county  such  as  this,  on  accoimt  of  bad 
weather  and  distance  from  school.  Many  of  the  younger  children, 
who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  bad  and  stormy  weather,  remain 
away  a  good  deal  in  winter.  Again,  in  the  busy  seasons,  viz.,  spring 
and  autumn,  the  farmers  are,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  very 
much  dependent  on  the  help  of  the  grown  members  of  their  families ; 
the  result  being  a  considerable  diminution  in  attendance  in  the  senior 
classes.  Finally,  there  has  been,  during  the  past  fifteen  months,  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  irregular  attendance  arising  from  epidemics. 
Indeed  on  no  previous  occasion  have  I  heard  so  much  complaint  from 
teachers  of  epidemic  ailments.  The  schools  are  occasionally  closed  on 
insufii^cient  grounds,  the  moment  cases  of  illness  in  the  locality  are 
reported,  as  the  teachers  are  well  aware  that  to  keep  them  open  while 
sickness  prevails  means  the  lowering  of  tlieir  average  attendance. 
What  causes  most  annoyance  to  teachers  is  intermittent  absence, 
that  is,  remaining  away  for  two  or  three  days  in  each  week,  which 
breaks  the  continuity  of  the  school  work,  and  necessitates  additional 
recapitulation. 

Punctuality  of  attendance  is  secured  in  several  schools  by  good 
example  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  by  gentle  pressure,  and,  occasionally 
by  admonishing  the  unpunctual.  In  other  cases  the  late  comers  are 
deprived  of  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  punctual.  In  not  a  few 
schools,  however,  an  unpunctual  attendance  continues  to  be  a  serious 
failing,  and  no  effort  is  seemingly  made  to  prevent  children  from 
straggling  in  up  to  the  moment  of  roll-call,  and  occasionally  after  the 
rolls  have  been  marked. 

A  favourable  feature  of  the  district  is,  however,  the  high  classifica- 
tion of  the  children.  As  a  rule,  the  children  are  not  withdrawn 
before  they  reach  the  higher  classes,  and  it  is  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence to  examine  in  Sixth  class  upwards  of  twenty  pupils  in  schools 
where  the  maximum  nmnber  for  examination  does  not  exceed  100. 

Excluding  the  Convent  schools  the  131  ordinary  and  Poor  Law 
Union  schools  are  taught  by  203  teachers,  classed  as  follows :  — 


OI.ASS. 

Males. 

Females. 

PrinciiJal. 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

Assistant 

Total. 

I.' 

20 

_ 

9 

__ 

23 

I.» 

. 

13 

2 

10 

- 

25 

II. 

. 

34 

1? 

16 

16 

78 

III. 

Total,    . 

14 

11 

11 

H2 

71 

81 

23 

49 

48 

208 

Work- 
nistresflet. 


70  per  cent,  of  the  principal,  and  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  assistant 
teachers  have  undergone  a  course  of  training  in  some  recognized 
Training  College,  and  fully  43  per  cent,  of  the  classed  teachers 
still  remain  im trained. 

Employment  is  also  given  to  sixteen  extern  work  mistresses  in  the 
schools. 
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The  "work  done  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  is  sound  and  efl&cient ;  ?*P?** ®"|- 
but    there  is  a  large  number  of  schools  where  it  can  scarcely  be  ^vationi? 
termed  passable,  and  at  least  seven  cases  wnere  it  is  unskilful  and  Education. 
almost  worthless,  and  where  no  improvement  can  be  looked  for  so  ji^.^T. 
long  as  the  present  teachers  are  retained  in  office.     The  prevaihng  H'Eniry, 
faults  of  the  teaching  in  the  bad  or  indiflFerent  schools  arise  from  wano  lyUtnet 
of  due  preparation  for  each  day's  work.     To  improve  the  matter  of  intpwiar, 
the  instruction  the  teachers  must  devote  more  time  to  preparing  and  *^°j^*_ 
thinking     over     their     school     work.      Bom     teachers — men     with  ProBcieocj 
singxQar     capacity    for    guiding    youthful     minds — are     no     doubt  *"<* 
occasionally     met     with,     but     the     great    majority     must     always  ™*^' 
have      to     rely     on     acquired     knowledge     of     the     principles     of 
education   for  the  efficient   discharge   of   their   duties.      If,   as   has 
been    often    stated,  •  the   aim    of   instruction    is    to   give   the    pupil 
jx>wer  to  think  for  himself  and  to  create  in  him  a  love  of  knowledge 
the  quantity  of  the  matter  taught  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
method  by  which  it  is  taught.     It  behoves  teachers  then,  not  only  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  best  works  on  principles  and  method, 
but    also  to  make  careful  preparation  of  each  subject  which  they 
undertake  to  tench,  and  to  spend  more  time  in  framing  their  own 
questions   and   illustrations.     But  this  is   just  what  many   of   the 
indifferent  teachers  never  think  of  doing;    when  their  attention  is 
directed  to  defects  in  their  teaching,  and  to  the  necessity  for  previous 
preparation,  their  reply  almost  invariably  is,  "  Would  you  have  us 
spend  all  our  evenings  preparing  lessons''?     The  following  are  the 
most  usual  defects  met  with  in  methods  of  teaching  and  organization — 
(a.)  telling  the  children  what  they  should  find  out  for  themselves; 
(h.)  too  much  noisy,  monotonous,  and  mechanical  teaching  in  the 
junior  classes ;  {c.)  insufficient  use  made  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching 
Arithmetic,  Writing,  Object  Lessons,  &c. ;  (d.)  undue  delay  in  obtain- 
ing books  and  other  requisites,  and  in  promoting  the  pupils  who 
liave  passed  with  merit  at  the  examination;    (c.)  neglect  of  time- 
table ;  {f,)  neglect  to  prepare,  at  the  end  of  each  week,  a  syllabus  of 
the  work  to  be  performed  in  school  during  the  subsequent  week. 

The  number  of  paid  monitors  at  present  serving  their  apprentice-  Moniton. 
ship  is  eighty-seven,  of  whom  thirty-seven  are  males,  and  fifty  are 
females.  At  their  annual  examinations  these  young  people,  as  a 
rule,  display  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  curriculum  prescribed  for 
their  respective  years.  Their  practical  training,  too,  is  receiving  much 
more  careful  attention  than  was  formerly  the  case,  although  instances 
are  still  to  be  met  with  of  monitors  who  show  a  lack  of  practical 
guidance  on  the  proper  mode  of  handling  Third  and  higher  classes, 
their  teaching  and  practice  being  mainly  confined  to  the  lowest  classes 
in  the  school.  In  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  candidates  for  the  vacancies  as  they  arise,  and  these  are 
much  better  in  attainments  and  ability  than  they  used  to  be.  The 
raising  of  the  class  from  which  the  candidates  are  to  be  selected  to 
Sixth,  and  the  limit  of  age  from  twelve  to  thirteen  cannot  fail  to 
prove  beneficial  in  subsequent  stages  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Good  order  and  discipline  prevail  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  Disdpiine 
schools.  Class  movements  are  effected  with  quietness  and  precision,  *"?  ^ 
habits  of  attention  and  prompt  obedience  are  cultivated,  and  prompt- 
ing and  copying  are  showing  a  decided  tendency  to  disappear,  although 
evidence  of  the  practice  is  still  found  in  a  few  schools.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  wished  that  teachers  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  stamp 
out  all  such  dishonest  practices.     Notwithstanding  its  importance  as 
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a  disciplinary  exercise,  marching  is  not  as  generally  carried  out  as  I 
could  wish.  When  children  are  got  to  walk  in  a  natural  manner, 
with  a  uniform  step,  and  at  equal  distances  apart,  an  air  of  orderliness 
and  discipline  perv^ades  the  school  which  is  very  commendable.  The 
girls,  as  a  rule,  show  neatness  and  good  taste  in  their  dress  and 
general  appearance,  but  in  the  case  of  the  boys  dirty  hands  and  faces 
are  still  far  too  common.  Nor  are  the  merits  of  tidiness  and 
cleanliness  in  school  furniture  and  appliances  always  diily  appreciated. 
It  is  no  unusual  occiurence  to  notice  books  and  apparatus  lying 
about  the  rooms  in  disorder,  and  to  find  one's  fingers  soiled  by  every- 
thing they  touch. 

The  school  records  are,  as  a  rule,  faithfully  kept.  Not  more  than 
two  cases  of  deliberate  falsification  have  come  imder  my  notice  since 
I  took  charge  of  the  district.  Minor  irregularities,  arising  from  care- 
lessness and  slovenliness  are,  however,  more  frequently  met  with,  the 
most  usual  of  which  are  omissions  in  registers  and  daily  report  booJ:s. 
The  recent  regulation  of  the  Board  for  dealing  with  cases  of  gross 
falsification  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Teachers'  residences,  erected  by  loan  from  the  Board  of  Works,  are 
attached  to  seven  schools,  and  building  loans  have  been  sanctioned  in 
two  other  cases.  Several  of  the  married  teachers  reside  on  their  own 
plots  of  land  or  on  small  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  their  schools,  and 
the  immarried  ones  either  live  with  their  parents,  or  manage  to  find 
suitable  lodgings  near  at  hand;  consequently  there  is  very  little 
demand  for  the  official  residences. 

In  addition  to  a  separate  Infants'  school  at  Miltown  Malbay,  there 
are  three  regularly  organized  Infant  departments — one  in  connection 
with  the  Ennis  Convent,  one  with  the  Kilrush  Convent,  and  one 
with  the  Kilkee  Convent.  Work  of  a  praiseworthy  character  is  per- 
formed in  each  of  these  cases.  Instruction  in  the  literary  subjects 
is  skilfully  blended  with  action  songs,  drill  movements,  and  Kinder- 
garten occupations,  and  brightness  and  interest  is  thereby  imparted  to 
the  daily  routine  of  the  schools.  These  departments  are  popular 
resorts  for  the  infants  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  owing  to 
the  great  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  they  are  treated 
by  the  teachers. 

Some  attempt  is  now  made  in  every  school  to  teach  at  least  two 
appropriate  Infants*  exercises,  those  genen^Uy  selected  being  Object 
Lessons  and  Ball-frame  exercises.  The  least  satisfactory  element  in 
the  infant  teaching  in  very  many  schools  is  the  Object  Lesson,  which 
is  rarely  given  in  an  interesting  manner.  For  instance,  there  can  be 
but  httle  educative  value  in  getting  children  to  learn  by  repetition 
rather  than  by  observation  a  number  of  terms  to  them  more  or 
less  meaningless,  such  as  "  magnets  attract  iron,"  "  ceiling  gratings 
are  for  ventilation,"  <fec.,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pointing  out  the 
ears  and  tail  of  a  donkey,  and  counting  his  legs  in  a  picture,  as  I 
have  frequently  seen  done.  Another  drawback  often  met  with, 
especially  in  schools  which  are  insufficiently  stafiPed,  is  a  want  of  con- 
tinuous, yet  varied  occupation  for  the  infants.  In  many  cases  there 
is  a  tendency  to  keep  children  in  the  Infants'  class  as  long  as  is 
allowable  by  rule,  with  the  objectionable  result  that  many  of  them 
are  thus  deprived  of  the  chance  of  ever  reaching  the  highest  class. 
The  retention  of  pupils  in  the  same  class  for  a  series  of  years  is 
calculated  only  to  make  them  idle  and  dull. 

Merely  mechanical  reading,  as  a  rule,  shows  fair  progress.  Cases 
of  failure  in  fluency  are  rare,  but  the  finer  qualities  of  style  and 
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ezprefision.  are  seldom  met  with.     Here  and  there  attempts  are  being  KeporUon 
made  to  improve  the  prevailing  Clare  accent,  but  in  the  majority  Natiowd  ^ 
of  schools  the  quality  of  clearness,  that  is,  distinct  articulation  of  EducatioQ. 
every  word,  is  not  duly  cultivated.     Too  often  the  pupils  are  allowed  ^^  ~j, 
to  read  in  a  monotone,  with  no  other  object  but  to  pronounce  the  M'knery] 
individual  words,  and  thus  they  fail  to  exhibit  an  intelligent  com-  jji^i^ci 
prehension  of  the  passage  read.     Explanation  of  word^  and  phrases  if^tntector. 
in  the  reading  lessons  has  been  receiving  careful  attention  of  late,  linnu. 
and  it  is  becoming  much  rarer  to  find  pupils  in  the  senior  classes 
tmable  to  answer  intelligently  in  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

From  the  large  variety  of  Readers  now  on  the  Board's  list,  teachers 
should  experience  no  great  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection 
for  their  schools.  StiU  the  old  Readers  are  retained  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  schools,  not  because  they  are  considered  better  than 
some  of  the  others,  but  in  some  cases  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
teachers  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  them,  and  are  imwilling  to 
bestow  the  time  and  attention  necessary  to  gain  an  equivalent  know- 
ledge of  those  selected  to  replace  them. 

With  the  repetition  of  poetry  I  am  seldom  well  pleased.  The  R«€iuiion. 
tendency  in  many  of  the  less  efficient  schools  is  to  give  the  verses 
a  kind  of  sing-song  intonation  with  a  mechanical  pause  at  the  end 
of  each  line.  Even  the  choice  of  pieces  for  repetition  is  not  always 
judicious.  Many  of  the  teachers  err  on  the  easy  side,  so  that  the 
number  of  lines  committed  to  memory  could  be  easily  prepared  in  two 
or  three  months.  To  keep  pupils  reciting  such  pieces  for  a  whole 
year  must  be  wearisome,  as  well  as  fruitless  of  good  educational 
results. 

Penmanship  is  in  general  well  taught.  It  is  seldom  that  the  Writing. 
writing  of  a  whole  school  is  found  careless  or  defective,  although  there 
may  be  occasional  lapses  in  the  case  of  individual  classes.  Vere 
Foster^s  copy-books  are  in  very  general  use,  and  I  know  of  no  style 
better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  legibility,  speed,  and  ease  in 
teaching.  There  are,  however,  so  many  approximations  to  this  style 
that  teachers  should  experience  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  exact 
model  they  desire.  That  style  should  be  always  adopted  which  is 
found  easiest  to  be  acquired,  and  whose  faithful  imitation  of  which 
will  ultimately  enable  the  pupils  to  write  a  clear,  legible,  and  useful 
hand.  Whatever  system  is  followed  should  be  maintained  throughout 
the  school.  It  often  happens  that  the  exercise  books  in  the  senior 
classes  are  found  disfigured  by  a  medley  of  difiPerent  styles.  In  some 
schools  the  pupils  of  Fifth  and  jimior  classes  are  got  to  copy  from 
head-lines  written  on  the  blackboard;  and  this  is  found  to  act  as  a 
corrective  to  careless  imitation  of  the  engraved  head-lines.  The 
finished  copy-books  and  exercise  books  exhibited  at  the  Results 
Examinations  are  of  various  degrees  of  excellence;  some  show  in 
their  execution  much  care  and  neatness,  others  culpable  n^ligenoe 
and  slovenliness. 

Letter-writing  is  generally  a  rather  weak  branch.  Even  in  Sixth  Letter- 
class  the  attempts  at  composition  are  too  often  limited  to  stringing  ^»^>"K- 
together  a  few  simple  disconnected  sentences.  Some  knowledge  of 
punctuation,  the  correct  formation  of  sentences,  the  orderly  arrange^ 
ment  of  ideas,  and  the  natural  division  of  paragraphs  should  be 
expected  in  this,  the  highest,  class.  The  Letters  in  the  Fifth  classes 
axe  as  often  defective  from  want  of  capital  letters,  and  from  an 
incorrect  style  of  dating,  addressing,  beginning  and  ending  the  letters, 
fM  from  limited  vocabulary  and  dearth  of  ideas.     It  is  to  be  feared 
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that  the  teaching  of  this  Bubject  is  postponed  to  too  late  a  period  in 
the  school  life  of  the  scholars.  It  is  only  by  acquiring  frcmi  early 
oral  training  practice  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  that  facility  in 
Letter-writing  can  be  acquired.  Systematic  teaching  of  short  narra- 
tive composition  should,  in  my  opinion,  conmience  in  Third,  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  Fourth  class. 

The  results  in  Spelling  reveal  a  fair  level  of  accuracy;  and  the 
dictation  exercises  are,  as  a  rule,  carefully  executed,  and  r^^ularly 
revised.  The  usual  method  of  teaching  this  subject  is  by  means  of 
dictation  and  transcription,  aided  by  word-building  on  the  black- 
board ;  and  in  the  better  taught  schools  mistakes  are  corrected  on  the 
same  day,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  after  they  are  made.  The 
passage  for  dictation  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  read  much  faster  to 
the  higher  classes  than  is  generally  done ;  while  in  Third  and  Fourth 
classes  the  passage  copied  by  the  children  should  also  be  dictated 
to  them,  and  attention  directed  to  the  special  difficulties  by  the  aid  of 
the  blackboard. 

As  far  as  mechanical  accuracy  goes  Arithmetic  is  well  taught,  even 
in  mediocre  schools;  while  in  some  of  the  better  schools  the  subject 
receives  intelUgent  treatment,  and  the  underlying  principles  are 
thoroughly  explained.  An  inquiry  into  methods  by  having  one  or 
two  easy  questions  in  theory  on  each  card  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  weak  points  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  which 
are  brought  to  light  at  the  inspections  and  examinations  of  the 
schools  are — the  use  of  mechanical  aids  to  calculation  in  the  junior 
classes,  insufficient  use  of  the  blackboard  for  explanation  and  illustra- 
tion, too  much  dependence  placed  in  the  use  of  test  cards,  insufficient 
attention  given  to  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  especially  to  quick  and 
short  methods  of  working  questions  met  with  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life;  pupils  in  the  junior  classes  get  too  much  practice  at  long 
abstract  calculations,  to  the  exclusion  of  word-sums,  of  problems, 
and  even  of  notation.  With  regard  to  mental  calculations,  I  find 
pupils  ready  enough  to  answer  questions  on  the  gross,  score,  and 
dozen  rules,  but  if  asked  for  the  price  of  32  articles  at  19«.  I0\d. 
each,  they  almost  invariably  arrive  at  the  answer  by  multiplication 
instead  of  by  subtracting  4«.  from  £32. 

The  subject  taught  with  least  success  in  this,  as  well  as  in  my  lat^ 
district,  is  Grammar.  Of  course,  there  are  many  schools  whera 
steady  progress  is  made  in  this  branch;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  principles  are  clearly  explained  on  the  basis  of  analysis, 
and  that  the  correction  of  sentences  is  systematically  taught.  Of 
the  Grammar  taught  in  several  of  the  schools  I  have  not  a"  high 
opinion,  and  I  am  convinced  that  parsing  and  grinding  in  gram- 
matical rules  have  Uttle  effect  in  respect  of  correctness  or  ease  in 
speaking  or  writing.  I  believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  all  roun(i 
if  this  subject  were  begun  at  a  later  stage  than  at  present.  Il 
is  waste  of  time  to  teach  Grammar  to  Third  class  children;  they 
can  derive  little  benefit  from  merely  singing  out  or  naming  the  parti 
of  speech  met  with  in  their  lessons.  Their  time  would,  I  think,  hm 
far  more  profitably  spent  at  elementary  narrative  composition.  The 
sub-head  of  this  subject,  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  roots,  and 
of  the  force  and  functions  of  prefixes  and  affixes  is,  generally  speaking, 
either  studiously  neglected,  or  mechanically  taught. 

Geography  is  taught  with  variable  success.  The  regular  use  of 
small  text-books  on  this  subject,  even  in  the  higher  classes,  is  an 
evil,  and  should  be  discouraged.     Fifth  class  pupils  are  seldom  taught 
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how  to  read  mape  by  latitudes  and  longitudes;  and  an  exact  know-  ?|"P«^^''. 
ledge  of  the  cardinal  points  is  rarely  met  with  in  Third  class.     The  vl^doML  ^ 
mechanical  teacher  is  too  often  satisfied  with  mere  verbal  results.  Edacst-oiu 
His  pupils  learn  by  rote,  definitions,  lists  of  capes,  bays,  rivers,  ^^57^, 
mountains;    but  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  chmate,   productions,  wknery] 
industries,  the  great  trade  routes,  river  systems,  &c.,  they  rarely  show.  D^rict 
In  some  of  the  better  taught  schools  the  senior  pupils  are  supplied  inspector, 
with  atlases,  which  they  study  at  home  in  ccHinection  with  their  ^"^ 
Ckography  lessons,  and  the  blackboard  is  regularly  used  for  rough 
sketches  in  school.     In  all  such  cases  creditable  results  are  produced. 
In  a  few  schools  the  outline  map  of  Ireland  is  fairly  well  marked, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  attempts  at  map  drawing  are  dis- 
appointing. 

The  prescribed  portions  of  the  text-book  are  in  most  cases  com-  Agriealtui« 
mitted  to  memory,  but  the  pupils  have  very  little  real  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Except  where  a  school  garden  is  close  at  hand,  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  the  lessons  illustrated  by  experiments,  or  even  by 
models ;  and  the  boys  are  never  taught  to  observe  closely,  and  ponder 
over  what  is  daily  passing  under  their  eyes  coming  to  and  going  from 
school. 

Plain  Needlework  continues  to  receive  careful  attention.  The  speci-  Naodla- 
mens  executed  on  the  day  of  exan^ination  are  generally  good,  and  ^^'^* 
often  admirable.  There  are  a  few  schools,  notably  the  Kilrush  and 
Elilkee  Convents,  where  one  is  struck  by  the  care  and  neatness  with 
which  the  work  is  performed,  and  by  the  skill  and  devotion  with  which 
it  is  taught.  Where  the  instruction  is  given  by  a  sewing  mistress  the 
results  also  are  uniformly  good.  In  a  few  schools,  mainly  owing  to 
defective  lavatory  accommodation,  the  finished  garments  and  the 
tests  did  not  appear  as  clean  as  they  might  be.  In  every  girls' 
school,  and  wherever  a  workmistress  is  employed,  there  should  be  an 
occasional  mending  day,  on  which  the  bigger  girls  should  be  invited 
to  bring  from  their  homes  stockings  that  need  darning,  and  pinafores 
and  dresses  that  require  mending.  The  Alternative  Scheme  for 
Sixtli  class  girls  is  now  all  but  extinct  in  this  district.  I  deem  it 
right,  here,  to  direct  attention  to  the  excellent  character  of  the  work 
done  in  the  industrial  departments  attached  to  the  Ennis,  Kilrush,  and 
Eilkee  Convents,  where  constant  employment  is  given  to  girls  who 
have  passed  out  of  Sixth  class,  and  to  several  extems. 

Book-keeping  is  not  taken  up  in  many  schools.  Where  properly  Book- 
taught,  however,  this  subject  is  not  only  of  practical  utility,  but  of  ^^^^^' 
considerable  educative  value,  as  pupils  get  a  familiarity  with  its 
general  principles  as  well  as  with  commercial  phrases  and  terms,  which 
will  subisequently  be  of  material  assistance  to  many  of  them  when 
employed  in  shops.  In  some  of  the  schools  where  Book-keeping  con- 
tinues to  be  taught,  the  writing  out  of  the  sets  and  the  posting  into 
the  ledgers  do  not  appear  to  receive  due  care  and  attention.  The  pre- 
scribed text-book  seems  to  me  somewhat  out  of  date.  A  portion  of 
Dohert/s,  or  some  other  modem  book  on  the  subject,  having  shorter 
and  more  useful  sets,  would  answer  better. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  about  twenty  schools  with  moderate  success.  Ucftwing. 
Wherever  this  subject  is  taken  up  the  larger  drawing  charts  are 
generally  used.  There  is  now  very  general  agreement  as  to  the 
necessity  of  including  Drawing  among  the  obligatory  subjects  in  our 
schools,  and  certainly  no  subject  lends  itself  more  readily  to  train 
the  eye  to  see  clearly  and  judge  accurately,  the  mind  to  think  and 
^e  hand  to  record  accurately  the  objects  seen.    It  also  provides  a 
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welcome  change  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  work.  It  ia 
also  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  is  near  at 
handy  when  more  scope  for  contrivance,  and  more  room  for  dexterity 
with  the  penknife,  will  be  allowed  to  the  pupils.  At  present  our 
school  and  home  training  does  little  to  encourage  handiness.  The 
evenings  are  spent  at  home  lessons,  the  day  at  book  work  and  paper 
work,  and  boys'  playthings,  such  as  footballs,  bats,  ^.,  are  all  bought 
ready  made. 

Vocal  music,  mainly  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  is  taught  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success  in  the  Convent  schools,  and  in  a  very  limited 
number  of  the  ordinary  National  schools. 

The  other  extra  branches  taught  are  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Men- 
suration, and  Physical  Greography.  Except  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
schools,  extras  are  not  attempted  in  this  district.  This  is  as  it  shovld 
be,  for  when  one  teacher  is  obliged  to  do  all  the  work  of  a  school, 
instruction  in  extra  branches  is  carried  on  under  considerable  dis- 
advantages, imless  taught  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours ;  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  some  of  the  other  work  is  not  well  done. 

My  relations  with  the  managers  without  exception  have  been 
friendly  and  cordial.  Nearlv  all  of  them  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  their  schools,  visit  them  frequently,  and 
make  arrangements  to  attend,  either  in  person  or  bj  deputy,  the 
Results  Examinatiana 
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I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  T.  M'Ekebt. 
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General    Report    on   the    Waterford    District    by    Mr.   J.    B. 
Skeffington,  LL.D.,  District  Inspector. 

Waterford,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen,  —  1  submit  my  Genei-al  Report  on  the  Waterford  District 
for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 

The  district  of  which  Waterford  is  the  centre  is  extensive  and 
varied.  It  embraces  the  greater  part  of  co.  Waterford  (from  Passage 
to  Ring),  about  a  third  of  co.  Kilkenny  (up  to  Inistioge  and  Elilmo- 
ganny),  a  portion  of  co.  Carlow,  and  a  long  strip  of  co.  Wexford,  from 
New  Ross  to  Hook  Head :  thus  including  parts  of  four  counties ;  and 
corresponding  portions  of  the  four  dioceses  of  Waterford  and  lis- 
more,  Ossory,  Perns,  and  Leighlin. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  on  the  west  by  the 
Comera^h  Mountains,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Blackstairs  Mountains, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  fine  rivers,  Suir,  Barrow,  and  Nore ;  the  two 
former  separating  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford, 
connected  within  the  district  only  by  an  antiquated  wooden  structnra 
at  Waterford,  but  by  a  fine  modem  bridge  at  New  Ross. 
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This  dislarict  extends  thirty  miles  north  of  Waterford  into  co.  R«portion 
Carlow,  thirty-five  miles  south-west  to  Ring,  twenty-two  miles  north-  SjJtioDia  ^^ 
west  to  Eihnoganny,  and  twenty  south-east  to  Saltmills  and  Loftus  Edapation. 
Hall :   it  is  thus  sixty-five  miles  long  by  forty-two  broad,  and  is  ren-  j^^  J^ 
dered  very  imwieldy  by  the  separating  rivers.  Shiffb/tgion, 

Within  its  limits  are  the  city  of  Waterford,  and  the  towns  and  DteMci 
villages     of    Dungarvan,     Tramore,     Dimmore,     Passage,     Portlaw,  inspector. 
Elilmacthomas,  and  Stradbally,  in  co.  Waterford;   New  Ross,  Dun-  Wat«rfofd.. 
cannofD,  and  Fethard,  in  co.  Wexford ;  Inistioge,  Mullinavatt,  Kilmo-  Rxunt. 
ganny,  Kilmacow,  and  Mooncoin,  in  co.  Kilkenny;   and,  of  course,  towm. 
many  smaller  places. 

Practically  all  the  children  in  this  area  attend  the  National  schools,  PapUi. 
except  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  and  the  towns  of  New  Ross  and 
Dungarvan,  where  many  of  the  boys  attend  the  Christian  Brottiers' 
schools ;  but  even  there  the  younger  boys  mostly  attend  the  Convent 
schools,  and  the  De  La  Salle  Brothers  have  about  600  boys  in  their 
National  schools  in  Waterford;  they  have  also  lately  taken  charge 
of  the  Ramsgrange  boys'  school  as  a  National  school.  The  Dimmore 
and  Tramore  schools,  formerly  under  the  Church  Education  Society, 
have  been  placed  under  the  National  Board.  But  in  New  Ross  and 
Waterford  there  are  still  some  non-National  primary  schools  belonging 
to  Protestants. 

The  district  contains  144  operative  schools  with  separate  rollSchooli. 
numbers,  besides  two  for  which  building  grants  have  been  made. 
There  are  also  fifteen  distinct  Infants'  departments  in  Convent  schools, 
and  five  additional  departments  of  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  making 
1G4  operative  depnrtments  with  separate  teachers.  These  vary  in 
size  from  the  small  capitation  schools  to  large  Convents  of  from 
200  up  to  600  pupils. 

About  half  the  schools  are  in  co.  Waterford,  a  third  of  them  in  co. 
Kilkenny ;  the  rest  are  in  co.  Wexford  and  co.  Carlow. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  district  is  the  large  number  of  Convent  ^^^^'^^ 
Rchools,  eighteen  in  thirty-three  departments,  with  two  P.L.  Union 
departments  under  nuns.  There  is  also  a  large  school  being  built 
for  nims,  and  one  or  two  others  may  be  transferred  to  them.  A 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  educated  in  those 
large  Convent  schools. 

Another  featm-e  of  the  district  is  the  nimiber  of  double  schools,  Doubl* 
for  boys  and  girls  separately,  making  up  more  than  the  half  of  all;  SchooU 
these  are  often  in  the  rural  parts,  where  population  is  sparse  and 
diminishing,  and  are  therefore  mostly  small  and  difficult  to  maintain. 
The  attendance  at  those  small  schools  is  painfully  precarious,  involving 
from  time  to  time  loss  of  assistants  and  monitors,  and  even  diminu- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  principals,  which  must  cause  them  much 
anxiety,  and  lessen  the  attractivenoss  of  the  position  of  teacher. 
Moreover,  such  small  schools  afford  little  scope  for  division  of  labour, 
or  for  emulation  among  pupils;  and  they  are  also  difficult  to  teach, 
especially  where  there  is  but  one  teacher  for  all  classes  and  subjects. 

There  are  four  P.L.   Union  schools  (in   workhouses),  with  nine  Poor  Law 
departments,  under  distinct  teachers.  Union 

The  Model  School  in  Waterford  has  two  departments,  of  which  *«*"*«^«- 
that  for  girls  has  increased  so  as  to  require  an  assistant ;  the  boys*  ^JjJjL 
department  would  be  larger,  but  for  endowed  schools  in  the  city. 

There  are  about  sixty  masters  of  separate  departments,  and  seventy  TMolwn. 
lay  mistresses;    there  are  also  twelve  lay  male  assistants,  sixteen 
female  assistants  in  ordinary  schools,  and  as  many  more  in  Convent 
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schools,  paid  by  the  nuns  at  least  £30  a  year;  but  some  have  £35, 
some  £40,  and  one  £50  per  annum;  three  of  the  Convimts  also 
employ  an  extra  number  of  lay  assistants  at  about  half  pay. 

There  is  a  large  staff  of  monitors,  now  mostly  in  the  Coavent 
schools,  where  they  are  well  taught,  and  receive  a  good  training.  At 
last  Easter  examinations  the  monitors  of  Third  and  Fifth  years 
passed  generally  with  credit,  and  several  with  distinction. 

In  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  population,  the  space  accommoda- 
tion is,  in  most  rural  schools,  ample; but  in  some  places  extensions 
are  needed ;  in  others  very  old  buildings  require  to  be  replaced ;  and 
in  several  cases  the  out  offices  are  not  up  to  modem  requirements. 
The  Perrybank  Convent  has  expended  over  £1,000  in  enlarging  and 
improving  their  school  buildings  in  a  very  superior  way.  St. 
Stephen's  Monastery  school  has  recently  been  built  to  accommodate 
some  600  pupils.  Ferrybank  Male  (new  vested)  school  supplies  a 
greatly  needed  improvement;  and  in  Passa^  fine  new  (vested) 
schools  have  been  opened  by  Father  Flynn.  Tulloprher  new  (vested) 
school  has  replaced  a  wretched  room,  by  the  efforts  of  Canon  Holohan, 
aided  by  Board's  grant.  At  Drummond  (oo.  Carlow)  a  new  house 
has  been  built  by  local  effort. 

Three  new  grants  have  been  made,  one  for  an  additional  school  in 
Ballybricken,  one  to  build  a  new  school  beyond  Dungarvan. 

Several  applications  for  ^ants  are  being  dealt  with :  one  to  replace 
the  temporary  building  of  St.  Alphonsus*  Convent  in  Waterford; 
one  for  new  schools  at  Rower;  also  to  improve  Dunkitt  Schools; 
Portlaw  Convent,  too,  is  seeking  aid  to  build  new  schools  much 
required ;  and  at  Dunmore  the  nuns  are  about  making  improvem^its. 

Faithl^g  Female  School  requires  extension  to  meet  increased 
attendance,  and  this,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will  soon  be  effected. 
Other  school  buildings  behind  the  times  are :  Castletown,  Currabaha, 
and  Garranbane,  in  co.  Waterford;  Duncannon,  Aghclare,  and 
Templetown,  in  co.  Wexford ;  and  Listerlinn,  in  co.  Kilkenny. 

Some  outbuildings  also  are  unsatisfactory  from  proximity  to  sdiools, 
want  of  drainage,  &c. — a  matter  formerly  too  little  attended  to. 

When  I  came  to  this  district  three  years  ago  I  noticed  a  strcmg 
contrast  to  the  northern  schools,  in  regard  to  fitting  up  of  rooms: 
especially  in  the  scarcity  of  maps,  pictures,  <fec.,  here;  also  in  regard 
to  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  taste,  as  shown  by 
the  general  state  of  school-rooms,  offices,  and  premises,  which  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  reports  on  many  schools.  In  these  respects  there 
IS  noticeable  improvement  of  late ;  and  several  even  of  the  remote 
raral  schools  are  now  models  of  taste  and  neatness,  as  Knockmahon, 
Kill  Male,  Mullinakill,  Ballveiinner  Male,  which  reflect  credit  on 
their  teachers.  Monroe  and  Killesk  also  show  how  teachers  of  special 
energy  and  devotion  to  their  schools  can,  even  in  unfavourable  dreum- 
stances,  succeed  in  improving  school  buildings,  grounds,  &c. 

There  are  many  other  cases,  I  am  happy  to  say,  of  the  display  of 
taste,  neatnera.  order,  Ac.,  where  maps  are  now  more  numerous, 
better  suspended,  and  supplemented  by  interesting  pictures,  and  even 
sets  of  specimens  for  Object  Lessons.  The  floors,  too,  m  more 
commonly  supplied  with  draft  circles  and  marching  lines;  school 
clocks  are  better  kept  in  order.  These  matters,  though  secondarv, 
are  by  no  means  unimportant.     Taste,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  wantamr 

^uu^^  ^    h  "*'  ^^r^  ^T.^®  ^^^®  ^^  ^^sP^^y  "^  set  occasions;  but 
i?.ibits  of  ordej-  and  cleai^liijegs  are  not  so  constantly  fe  evidence  aa 
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could  be  wished;  and  here  the  schcx^  might  be  expected  to  lead  the  lUpocti m 
way,  to  set  the  example,  and  hold  up  the  model.  NTtklnd 

I  must  say  that  tHe  above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  Convent  fidacfttioB. 
schools,  whidi  were  generally  well  furnished,  and  adequately  supplied  ^^  ~ 
with  apparatus ;  and,  moreover,  for  the  most  part  furnish  constant  Skimngiom, 
examples  of  cleanliness,  order,  taste,  &c. ;  sometimes  in  striking  con-  ^£^| 
trast  with  surrounding  streets  or  villages,  on  which  they  should  have  innptetor. 
an  improving  effect.  Witoffwd. 

Toniing  to  the  primary  ccmsideratioQ  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
schoob :    about  one  in  five,   or  20  per  cent.,   may   be  classed  as  ^^"^^"^^ 
excell^t  for  their  circumstances,  and  these  include  more  than  half  ^^^"■ 
of  the  Convent  schools.     In  such  schools  the  proficiency  of  the  classes  ^^^*^ 
is  well  up  to  the  standards,  the  pupils  are  properly  trained,  and  there 
is  an  effort  to  reach  excellence.     Besides  the  Convent  schools,  many  EzotUMit 
are  under  females,  and  a  few  are  imder  untrained  teachers. 

Including  the  excellent,  about  two  in  five,  or  40  per  cent,  are  good  Good. 
schools,  coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Programme  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit.     In  this  group,  nearly  all  the  Convent  schools 
are  included;  more  than  two-thirds  are  imder  females,  and  less  than 
one-fourth  are  imder  untrained  teachers. 

A  larger  group  (over  40  per  cent.)  may  be  called  fair  or  medium ;  p^ir. 
these  might  be  better  even  under  their  present  circumstances,  with 
more  skill,  zeal,  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  about  half 
of  whom  are  males  and  half  females,  also  half  are  trained  teachers  and 
half  untrained.  These  schools  are  nearly  all  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  most  will  likely  improve,  and  rise  to  the  condition  of  good 
schools. 

There  remain  over  twenty  schools  which  must  be  classed  as  in-  Dad. 
ferior;  not  only  is  the  answering  of  the  pupils  bad,  the  proficiency 
low,  but  training  is  wanted;  the  pupils  are  for  the  most  part  dull, 
unintelligent,  and  appear  different  from  those  of  the  better  schools. 
More  than  half  of  these  inferior  schools  are  under  masters,  and  about 
one-third  are  taught  by  trained  teachers.  In  several  of  those  cases,  how- 
ever, improvements  may  be  expected  as  changes  of  teachers  occur,  some 
teachers  having  resigned  or  retired  on  a  pension ;  one  has  been  depressed 
from  the  rank  of  principal  to  that  of  assistant,  another  has  been 
threatened  with  similar  action;  and,  in  other  cases,  changes  must 
be  made  unless  the  teachers  exert  themselves.  In  most  of  these 
ca8e«  the  teachers  must  be  held  accountable,  the  circumstances  being 
similar  to  those  of  adjoining  good  schools.  Thus  we  have  a  good 
flourishing  boys'  school  next  door  to  a  low  grade  girls'  school;  in 
another  case,  a  master  not  highly  classed,  and  well  up  in  years,  has 
a  very  satisfactory  boys'  school,  while  the  sisters  of  those  boys  are  in 
an  inferior  poeition  under  a  young  and  trained  mistress,  in  the  ad- 
joining school.  In  a  third  case  an  excellent  and  flourishing  girls' 
school  is  adjacent  to  a  low  grade  school  under  a  trained  master;  this 
incongruity  occurs  in  several  instances. 

A  few  of  the  teachers  of  these  low  grade  schools  are,  peihaps,  too 
old  to  justify  harsh  measures,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
improve  much ;  they  are,  however,  approaching  the  age  for  retirement. 
There  are,  however,  some  cases  of  young  trained  teachers  of  bcth 
86X68  who  appear  to  have  missed  their  vocation. 

In  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  schools  the  selection  of  teacbei  tf  is  a  durngti  of 
matter  of  great  consequence,  as  it  is  difficult  to  remove  an  inefficient  ^ '  *^ 
teacher,  and,  meantime,  much  harm  is  done ;  hence  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  vacancies  to  secure  effieientf  and  not  barely  qualified  teachem. 
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Thiere  is  a  great  difference  between  paper  qualifications  and  actual 
efficiency.  I  could  well  illustrate  this  by  cases  occurring  here. 
In  all,  over  fifty  changes  of  lay  teachers  or  assistants  to(^ 
place  in  the  past  three  years.  One  principal  had  to  resign, 
having  first  let  the  school  run  down  in  every  way ;  one 
assistant  was  dismissed  by  the  manager  for  reports  of  inefficiency ; 
in  other  cases  much  better  appointments  could  have  been  made. 
Sometimes  local  influences  have  too  much  effect.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
schools  have  been  held  in  famihes;  and  while  the  teacher's  child 
might  get  a  preference,  tiiis  consideration  shoidd  not  be  permitted  to 
outweigh  that  of  general  fitness  and  efficiency.  The  results  of  a  bad 
selection  in  such  cases  are  well  known :  inefficiency,  unfavourable 
reports;  the  same  trouble  over  again  to  get  schools  up  to  a  proper 
standard. 

Reading  has  been  pretty  well  taught  in  this  district ;  but  Explana- 
tion was  (here  as  elsewhere)  not  siifficiently  attended  to.  However, 
the  rule  requiring  Explanation  also  for  a  pass  in  Reading,  at  least  in 
the  higher  classes,  has  effected  much  improvement;  besides,  I  in- 
sisted on  having  Explanation  explicitly  inserted  on  the  new  time- 
tables; so  that  more  time  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  meanings  of  words  are  given,  too  often,  in- 
deed, in  a  mechanical  way,  but  in  a  good  number  of  schools  with 
pleasing  intelligence.  If  the  meanings  of  words  be  given  at  all  at 
the  heads  of  lessons,  they  should  be  really  simple  and  explanatory 
meanings,  not  such  as  "  Wavy,  flowing,"  "  Timid,  wanting  courage " 
— ^how  much  more  intelligence  was  shown  by  the  Second  class  boy 
who  explained  "  accident "  by  "  didn't  mean  it."  In  this  matter  of 
Explanation  the  really  good  teacher  is  perhaps  best  shown;  and  no 
school  work  is  more  important  than  to  lead  the  pupils  to  imderstand, 
and  to  explain  to  others  what  they  read. 

Explanation  should  accompany  Reading  in  all  stages  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  not  merely  from  the  Second  class.  Even  such 
sentences  as  "  The  wolf  is  a  beast  of  prey,"  or  "  The  use  of  the  reins 
is  to  pull  the  bit,"  may  well  need  explanation  of  a  simple  sort  to  an 
Infant,  or  a  First  class  pupil. 

I  find  that  pupils  who  can  read  our  Sixth  book  are  well  able  to 
read  any  ordinary  English. 

Recitation  of  Poetry  has  acquired  a  new  interest  to  the  pupils, 
since  I  introduced  the  mode  of  simultaneous  or  class  recitation ;  they 
learn  to  keep  time  together,  to  speak  out  clearly  and  audibly,  to  mark 
the  pauses;  and  may  thus  be  trained  to  bring  out  the  sense,  and 
even  the  sentiment,  as  I  heard  done  perfectly  by  a  very  large  class 
in  the  Dungarvan  Convent  of  Mercy  School.  The  pupils  delight  in 
this  exercise ;  but  individual  accuracy  must  also  be  t^ted  otherwise. 

The  subject  of  Composition,  or  Letter-writing,  was  conspicuously 
backward  in  this  district,  the  mere  form  of  a  letter  being  aimed  at, 
without  any  effort  at  Composition,  any  expression  of  ideas,  or  descrip^ 
tion  of  observations.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  remedy  I  applied 
was  a  practical  one,  namely,  to  exhibit  in  the  schools  some  good  speci- 
mens of  letters  written  by  pupils.  The  teachers  readily  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  those  specimens,  and  admitted  the  practical  utility 
of  such  Composition;  in  fa«t,  most  of  them  took  the  matter  up,  and 
set  themselves  to  improve  Letter-writing;  so  that  there  is  now  no 
want  of  fulness  in  the  Letters,  many  of  which  would  form  models  for 
other  schools.  Composition,  indeed,  seems  well  ada]>ted  to  southern 
pupils,   from  their    lively    fancy,    fluent   oxpiession,  and    ready    wit 
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Hence  I  now  find  the  Letters  often  fanciful ;  thus,  for  an  account  ot  ^FS'^  ^*^. 
a   journey  or  an  excursion^  fictitious  narrativee  of  extensive,  but  il^^tionia  ^ 
imaginary,  trips  are  not  uncommonly  given;  and  even  a  description  £i!aeatioB« 
of  an  actual  occurrence  will  frequently  be  embellished  with  various  ^^  J^ 
lively  incidents,  at  the  taste  of  the  writer;  some  teachers  encoun^  Skifingion, 
this  to  give  variety,  facility  in  compoeition,  &c.     Now  in  the  north  I  ^^ 
never  found  this  fanciful  style,  but  a  real  account  of  actual  experi-  lnn>Mtor, 
ences,  observations,  Ac.     I  have  also  had  Composition,   or  Letter-  W*t«irford. 
writing,  mentioned  on  all  the  new  time-tables.     The  Letters,  though 
improved  in  style  and  volume,  and,  in  many  cases,  correctly  spelled, 
with  correct  Grammar  and  punctuation,  yet  too  often  show  words  mis- 
spelled, and  errors  in  Grammar.     But  there  are  numerous  specimens 
excellent  for  children,  and  they  should  carry  this  with  them  as  a. 
practical  accomplishment. 

Another  defect,  in  both  copies  and  exercises,  was  the  almost  imi- 
versal  habit  of  careless  and  confused  dating  and  signature:  the  day 
of  month,  number  of  year,  and  child's  register  number  being  often 
unintelligibly  intermixed,  and  rarely  done  with  clearness  and 
simplicity.  I  have  found  this  defect  common  in  other  districts.  The 
simple  remedy  is  for  the  teacher  to  write  the  date  ioT  each  day  on  a 
ruled  blackboard  for  the  imitation  of  the  pupils. 

Arithmetic  is,  on  the  whole,  a  favourite  subject  in  the  south ;  yet  AriUimotic. 
I  found  Tables,  Mental  Addition  and  Subtraction,  and,  indeed.  Mental 
Arithmetic  generally  backward ;  but  all  are  receiving  more  attention  ; 
and  this  quickness  and  accuracy  in  the  Tables  in  junior  classes  tends 
to  nuich  better  work  in  the  senior  classes.  On  looking  over  the 
exercises  of  5th,  &c.,  on  paper,  I  have  often  foimd  errors  in  applying 
the  simple  Tables;  and  all  sorts  of  mental  calculations  are  also  of 
every  day  utility  in  real  affairs. 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out,  I  consider  our  Programme  defective 
at  both  ends — too  easy  in  the  earlier,  and  too  severe  in  the  later  tests ; 
besides,  the  order  of  the  Rules  is  not  the  best.  And  as  our  Pro- 
gramme directs  the  teaching,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  systematic- 
ally progressive  both  as  to  connection  and  deduction. 

The  examination  of  Arithmetic  by  cards  is,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  Cardf. 
totally  different  from  the  nature  of  the  examination  in  other  subjects, 
and  much  more  difficult,  which,  no  doubt,  is  one  reas(»i  for  the  com- 
parative number  of  failures  on  cards. 

Li  Reading,  Spelling,  &c.,  the  pupils  are  all  tested  in  the  very 
words  and  sentences  practised  during  the  year;  while  in  Arithmetic 
each  pupil  has  different  sums,  and  such  as  he  is  supposed  never  to 
have  worked  before;  the  amount  of  examination  work  is  also  much 
greater  than  in  other  subjects.  Thus  the  most  difficult  subject  gets 
the  severest  test. 

I  think  there  is  too  much  desk  work  at  Arithmetic  in  the  schools,  Dmk 
and  too  little  teaching  at  the  bla<^board,  including  working  on  the  ^^^^' 
board  by  one  pupil,  the  others  assisting  and  correcting. 

Grammar  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly  taught  so  far  as  parsing  goes.  Gnmnuir. 
At  first,  indeed,  I  found  the  senior  classes  feeble  enough  at  oral 
parsing,  from  the  former  habit  of  parsing  on  paper,  which  I  always 
found  inefficient  to  produce  intelligent  parsing.  The  teachers  seem  to 
have  a  taste  for  this  subject,  and  the  pupils  take  to  it  readily;  the 
advanced  pupils  and  monitors  generally  parse  even  Poetry  pretty  well^ 
iDcludiog  transposition,  ellipses,  &c.  Parsing  is,  however,  of  very 
doubtful  value  to  Third  and  Fourth  classes,  especially  wlieu  mechanic- 
ally taught.     I  have  found  too  little  given  of  the  connections  and 
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Reports  on  relations,  what  words  conjunctions  join,  what  pronouns  stand  for,  4c. 

NikSld  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^*^^*  *^  common  of  omitting  to  state  what  the  preposition 

Education,  governs    or  connects. 

—  The  application  of  Grammar  to  correction  of  cMnmon  errors  in 

Skejfingion,  Letters  is  too  little  availed  of. 

imriet  Indeed,   there   are   several   very    common   errors  in   the    spoken 

Inspector,     language  of  the  pupils,  but  the  schools  should  assist  in  getting  rid  of 

Wateifurd.  them,  at  least,  when  the  pupils  know  Grammar. 

Pronuncia-       Perhaps  under  Grammar  should  come  peculiarities  of  pronunciation, 

tion.  if  not  better  under  Reading.     Here  in  the  south  there  are  some  points 

to  admire,  as  the  distinguishing  of  they  and  thCy  also  of  too  and  to, 
which  are  generally  confused  in  the  north;  so  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  are  sometimes  better  given,  as  in  dog^  which  is  called  dawg  in 
the  north;  the  long  vowels  also  are  more  fully  soimded  here.  But 
th  is  often  sounded  at  d  or  t. 

Geognphy.      Geography  had  not  been  satisfactorily  taught  in  many  schools;  as 

(1)  the  maps  were  little  used,  and  the  book  too  much  relied  on; 

(2)  even  where  used  the  maps  were  merely  pointed  at,  the  relative 
positions  of  places  not  being  given,  some  teachers  expressing  surprise 
that  they  should  be  asked;  (3)  I  had  great  trouble  in  having  even 
suitable  pointers  provided,  instead  of  tibe  short  rulers^  which  cause 
one  pupil  to  hide  the  map  from  all  the  others.  The  teachers,  indeed, 
did  not  seem  to  take  to  this  subject  so  readily  as  to  Grammar,  though 
ib  IS  easier,  more  interesting,  and  more  generally  useful. 

Instead  of  merely  following  the  book  (as  is  too  common),  the 
^^''  map  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  observation,  deduction,  and  descrip- 
tion; the  pupils  inferring  the  positions,  and  neatly  expressing  thu 
relations  ot  places. 

I  have  often  recommended  teachers  not  to  use  any  book  in  teach- 
2*^p^*'  ing  maps  to  Third  and  Fourth  classes  at  least;  rather  to  teach  the 
maps  as  Object  Lessons. 

Indeed,  even  where  the  Programme  specifies  Geography,  this  is  too 
often  taken  to  exclude  the  map;  so  I  have  found  Sixth  classes  who 
could  answer  all  about  the  British  Empire  from  the  book,  and  yet  could 
not  point  out  the  counties  on  the  map  of  England.  Now  Geography 
includes  both  book  and  map — rather,  it  refers  book  knowledge  to 
the  map,  which  must  never  be  discarded  if  any  real  soimd  teaching 
is  to  be  done.     I  believe,  however,  map  teaching  is  improving  here. 

I  must  say  that  trained  teachers  did  not  show  themselves  very 
Training  expert  in  this  matter ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  doubted  if  this  subject 
^^*'*  is  afforded  adequate  consideration,  probably  from  want  of  time  and 
variety  of  subjects,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  Training  Colleges 
Teacherf.  should  tium  out  teachers  capable  of  dealing  with  all  subjects  by  suit- 
able methods;  that  is,  (a.)  acquainted  with  the  general  theories  of 
teaching,  training,  and  educating  children;  and,  (6.)  practically  able 
to  apply  these  theories  in  suitable  methods  of  teaching  the  different 
branches  of  instruction,  and  of  adapting  them  to  varying  circum- 
stances. I  am  daily  impressed  with  the  practical  importance  of 
(1)  general  intelligence  on  the  part  of  teachers;  (2)  the  study  of  how 
to  enlist  the  attention  and  arouse  the  interest  o^  pupils ;  (3)  of  fimd»> 
mentally  sound  methods  of  presenting  the  elements  to  children,  to 
save  them  from  acquiring  erroneous  opinions  and  fallacious  views, 
so  hard  to  eradicate ;  (4)  of  the  different  faculties  brought  into  play 
by  the  various  school  exercises;  (5)  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each  subject  to  train  the  pupils  in  intelligent  observa- 
tion, clearness  of  thought,  and  Cacility  of  expression. 
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I  must  say  there  is  much  lack  of  that  spontaneous  adoption  of  good  ^^fgjjj'j*^ 
methods ;  there  is  too  much  tendency  to  keep  in  a  beaten  track,  and  ^^^onsl 
that  not  always  a  good  one.     I  have  indeed  found  the  southern  EducAtion. 
teachers,  like  the  southerns  generally,  respectful,  polite,  apjMredative ;  j^^  7^ 
seemingly   ready  to   take,   and   even   anxious   to  receive   hints   on  siui^ton. 
teaching ;  but  though  I  have  spent  much  time,  and  given  much  atten-  jxttnei 
ticHi,  in  trying  to  correct  wrong  methods  and  to  illustrate  proper  invector» 
teaching,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  such  efforts  must  be  but  partial  Wterford. 
in  their  effects;  for  they  would  require  far  more  time  than  could  be 
given  to  each  school;  Ihat  is  to  say,  only  a  few  points  at  most  can 
be  illustrated  at  a  time,  the  particular  points  varying  from  school  to 
school  as  they  happen  to  arise. 

Vocal  Music,  chiefly  Tonic  Sol-fa,  is  well  taught  in  all  the  Convent  V^ 
schools,  and  some  others :  the  people  here  in  the  south  are  musical,  '  ^ 
and  the  pupils  readily  learn  singing.  Indeed,  the  full  melodious 
tones  of  the  southern  tongue  are  very  pleasing,  and  the  soft  musical 
voices  of  the  children  are  charming.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
pupils  take  great  delight;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  will  remain  a 
source  of  permanent  pleasure  to  them. 

I  found  the  songs  rather  neglected,  but  I  consider  them  a  great  Songi. 
part  of  the  training,  both  as  to  taste  and  sentiment,  as  social  and 
agreeable,  and  also  a  considerable  training  of  voice  and  ear;  and  I 
therefore  encourage  songs — ^indeed,  even  singing  by  ear  is  desirable 
in  the  absence  of  notes. 

Agriculture  is,  of  course,  taught  from  books  in  rural  boys'  schools ;  Agrienltart. 
but  unless  where  the  boys  have  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter,  of  the  crops,  of  cattle,  &c.,  it  cannot  be  of  much  use;  hence 
I  believe  it  should  not  be  forced  even  in  small  towns,  about  which 
there  is  chiefly  grazing ;  and  imless  illustrated  in  home  or  school  prac- 
tice, the  teaching  is  largely  labour  in  vain. 

This  naturally  leads  up  to  the  practical  aspects  of  school  teaching ;  PrMticAl 
and  in  this  respect  the  district  has  three  school  farms,  Woodsto^,  ■ttbjacto^ 
Clonmore    and    Mulnahorna;    and    thiee    school    gardens,    Inistioge, 
Brownstown  and  Kilmacow,  the  two  latter  recently  formed.     These 
should  be  useful   and  instructive  to  the   pupils  and   the   parents. 
The  rarity   of   gardens   is   very   striking :    thus    I   have   been    told  "•'"•"•* 
by  the  teachers  of  more  than  one  rural  parish,  that  the  only  gardens 
were  those  of  the  clergymen.     School  gardens,  besides  serving  as  an 
example  to  the  pupils,  would  also  furnish  rural  teachers  with  a  useful 
and  agreeable  occupation  for  their  evenings  and  leisure  time. 

There  are  three  Industrial  departments  connected  with  Convent  IndnstriAl 
schools,  at  Stradbally,  Dungarvan,  and  New  Ross,  where  also  a  fourth  ^^ 
is  recently  established,  though  not  yet  fully  recognised.     These  are, 
no  doubt,  useful  so  far  as  they  go,  and  give  employment  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  females ;  the  whole  eamings.going  to  the  workers,  the 
teacher  being  paid  by  the  Board,  and  the  machines  iisually  provided  • 
by  friends.     In  these  departments,  shirtmaking,   stocking  weaving, 
&c.,  are  carried  on  in  a  practical  way,  though,  of  course,  not  on  a 
mercantile  basis,  as  there  seems  no  profit,  and  no  replacing  of  fixed 
capital.     At  Stradbally  Convent  weaving  is  also  carried  on ;  also  very 
fine  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and  the  New  Ross  lace  is  a  speciality. 

Strange  to  say.  Needlework  was  a  branch  in  which  I  found  those  Nm^*- 
Bouthern    schools    decidedly    inferior   to   the   northern,    though   the  ^*'^ 
industrial  scheme  for  Sixth  class  girls  had  been  extensively  adopted. 
Plain   sewing   and  knitting   were   much   behind.     I   had,   however, 
nmnerous  excellent  specimens  exhibited  to  teachers  and  pupils,  who 
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were  anxious  to  improve,  especially  in  the  difficult  matters  of  gathering, 
darning,  and  making  buttonholes;  and  a  high  degree  of  excdlenoa 
has  now  been  attained  in  many  schools,  especially  in  the  Convent 
schools,  where  samples  were  eagerly  sought,  and  hints  gladly  taken 
up.  Indeed,  I  may  say  generally,  that  I  have  found  the  nuns  eager 
for  hints  on  methods ;  anxious  to  obtain  specimens  of  Letters,  Woiic, 
Drawing,  <fec. 

Cutting  out,  which  was  rather  neglected,  is  now  much  better  at- 
tended to.  But  the  special  Industrial  scheme  is  being  gradually 
given  up,  especially  since  it  has  become  optional. 

Cookery  was  tried  in  the  Model  school,  and  in  four  of  the  Convent 
schools :  the  Ursuline,  the  Dunmore  Convent ;  also  at  Moonooin  and 
Dungarvan  Convent  of  Mercy ;  and  in  the  two  latter  it  is  still  carried 
on.  This  is  a  branch  of  primary  importance  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  standing  even  before  Needlework ;  and  certainly  Cookery  should 
share  with  Needlework  the  large  part  (one-fourth  of  the  whole)  of  the 
school  time  devoted  to  practical  work.  Besides,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  it  might  be  the  means  of  valuable  training  in 
cleanliness,  dexterity,  order,  economy,  <fec.,  and  it  involves  many 
practical  applications  of  elementary  science.  No  doubt  the  cost  is  a 
serious  difficulty,  but  this  would  be  considerably  diminished  with 
experience.  The  girls  c^tainly  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  this 
active  branch. 

Insh  is  taught  as  an  extra  branch  in  three  sdioob  in  the  south-west 
of  the  district ;  and  where  the  pupils  speak  it,  or  even  bear  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  suitable  extra  subject,  as  the  c<Hnparison 
of  languages  is  a  great  gain,  both  from  a  linguistic  and  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view.  The  Stradbally  Convent  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  branch,  having  gained  medal,  &c. 

Drawing  is  chiefly  tajignt  in  the  Convent  schools,  generally  by  a 
specially  qualified  member  of  the  community;  but  it  is  being  more 
taken  up  in  the  ordinary  schools  also.  The  Drawing  Charts,  pre- 
venting measuring  and  tracing,  tend  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
Drawing,  and  to  make  it  more  a  hand  and  eye  training;  but  the 
teacher's  sketch  on  the  board  would  be  still  better.  In  some  of  the 
Convent  schools  shading  is  highly  advanced,  as  in  the  Ursuline; 
while  even  colouring  is  well  done  in  Dunmore  and  Dungarvan  Con- 
vents of  Mercy. 

Book-keeping  is  well  taught  in  a  number  of  schools,  and  besides  the 
training  in  neatness  of  figuring,  carefulness  of  writing,  and  accuracy 
of  entering,  it  should  be  a  useful  practical  preparation  for  many  who 
go  to  business.  Even  the  difficult  and  complicated  Sixth  Set  is  well 
understood  in  some  of  the  Convent  schools,  and  also  in  the  male 
department  of  the  Model  school.  There  is  also  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  intellectual  exercise  in  journalising,  posting,  and  balancing. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Mensuration,  are  seldoui 
presented  ab  Results  examination.  The  reason  as  to  Algebra  I  take  to 
be  that  the  Programme  is  too  severe  in  second  and  third  years ;  and 
as  to  Geometry  there  is  further  the  combination  with  Mensuration 
which  might  well  be  separate.  Indeed,  Mensiuration  and  Geometrical 
Drawing  are  two  applications  of  Geometry  that  I  would  like  to  see 
fax  more  widely  taught,  as  they  are  both  practically  useful  in  many 
trades,  and  can  be  made  an  excellent  intellectual  and  even  practical 
training.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  MacMahon  keeps  up  the  teach- 
ing of  Algebra  and  Geometry  (in  the  Model  school)  soundly  and 
successfully  even  to  third  year's  course. 
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The  rule  requiring  special  exercises  for  Infants  has  done  much  to  R«portion 
enliven  and  interest  the  little  ones ;  every  school  has  now  some  exer-  NatioSlT  ^ 
cises  for  Infants,  such  as  Singing,  Drill,  Drawing,  Ball-frame,  Object  Edacstion. 
Lessons.  jfr.jTS. 

Some  very  good  Object  Lessons  are  given,  thus  :  —  Skimnoum, 

(1.)  A  master  had  honeycomb,  honey,  bees,  &c.,  and  gave  a  very  DUMct 

interesting  lesson ;  Iwetor 

(2.)  Another  had  coins :   farthing,  halfpenny,  penny,  and  silver  WftUrfard. 

coins,  on  which  a  very  good  lesson  was  given ;  Infimt 

(3.)  Again,  bread,  flour,  wheat,  all  shown,  formed  the  basis  of  a  «««"«it«. 

good  Object  Lesson;  SSJT* 

(4.)  So  postage  stamps  of  different  colours,  sizes,  prices;  "^ 

(5.)  Also  a  horse  shoe,  nails,  iron,  &c. 

Such  lessons  are  the  best,  getting  the  pupils  to  observe,  compare, 
infer,  describe. 

Next  to  these  are  pictures  suggestive  of  groups  of  common  objects,  p^^^Q^ 
or  scenes,  and  in  several  cases  good  use  was  made  of  these.  But  too  i«noiii. 
often  the  picture  (or  even  object)  is  a  mere  starting  point  for  an 
abstract  and  learned  lesson  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  infants;  such 
lessons  are  often  taken  out  of  bo(^s,  and  are  generally  imsuitable. 
Indeed,  the  simplest  and  commonest  objects,  as  bread,  coal,  sugar, 
water,  form  the  best  bases  for  Object  Lessons  properly  worked  oui; 
though  to  the  average  teacher  this  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  shows, 
indeed,  the  real  teacher  as  compared  with  the  mere  mechanical  one. 

Counting  exercises  by  aid  of  the  Ball-frame  are  often  presented,  3^, 
and  could  be  made  very  useful ;   but  frequently  want  of  skill  and  tnmtM, 
knowledge  was  shown  in  the  teaching  of  these  elements. 

Much  improvement  is  evident  in  the  physical  exercises,  marching,  e^^^Jj^^ 
dnll,  games,  <&c.,   in  which  the  pupils  take  such  delight.     In  the 
Ursuline  Ccmvent,  Miss  Fitch  has  developed  many  of  those  games 
without  apparatus.     In  other  schools,  poles,  hoops,  fans,  sails,  ^c, 
are  used  with  much  effect. 

It  is  desirable  that  Kindergarten  principles  and  methods  shoidd  ^  a  ,jt   _ 
applied,  where  possible,  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  tioiu  of  ~ 

During  the  past  year  the  Time-tables  of  all  the  schools  came  under  Kindw- 
revision,  having,  for  the  first  time  (in  Ireland),  to  be  signed  by  the  8»^^"' 
inspector,  in  connection  with  the  new  rules  as  to  roU-call,  (Sec. ;   and  Time  tablM 
thus  a  good  test  (so  far  as  it  went)  was  afforded  of  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  the  teachers  in  drawing  up  Time-tables.     The  main  points 
considered  by  me  were:   {a.)  did  the  Time-table  provide  four  hours' 
secular  instruction  after  roll-call;  (6.)  was  adeqiiate  time  given  after 
roll-call  to  each  compulsory  subject;  (c)  the  question  of  any  glaring 
defects  was  also  considered. 

I  saw  that  here  was  a  good  opportunity  for  trying  to  improve  the 
Time-tables,  for  it  was  surprising  to  find  that  almost  all  the  teachers  ^^ 
failed  at  the  first  attempt  to  meet  the  above  simple  tests;  so  that  I 
had  to  return  nearly  all  Time-tables  with  notings  of  defect^  and  hints 
as  to  improvem^its ;  many  had  to  be  returned  twice  for  correction, 
some  oftener.  Even  the  simple  requirement  (a.)  to  show  four  hours' 
Meeular  instruction  after  roll-call,  led  to  many  mistakes;  while 
(6.)  was  a  fertile  source  of  confusion  on  the  part  of  many  even  trained 
and  highly  classed  teachers. 

Hence  I  am  forced  to  conclude:  (a.)  that  a  higher  standard  of 
inteUigence  should  be  displayed  by  highly  classed  trained  teachers; 
(&.)  that  school  (organization,  including  tiie  construction  of  Time-tables, 
has  not  yet  received  adequate  attention  in  the  Training  Colleges. 
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Reports  on  t  believe,  also,  that  methods  of  teaching,  kc^  should  be  the  chief 
Niioni*  **'  work  of  the  Training  Colleges ;  and,  therefore,  more  than  one  Pro- 
Edoeatlon.  f essor  of  Method  wovJd  be  necessary. 

^^—  The  rural  schools  are  constantly  subject  to  fluctuations  from  two 

Skiffingioih  causes  which  do  not  so  much  affect  towns;  namely,  (a.)  Uie 
li^t  weather,  wet,  wind,  rain,  snow,  &c.,  interfering  especially  with  the 
Jrupector.  attendance  of  the  younger  pupils  in  winter  months;  and  (6.)  the 
Watorford.  seasonal  works :  sowing,  planting,  weeding,  &c.,  which,  again,  are 
Prtrfawftn    often  prolonged  by  bad  weather. 

'  of  method.  In  this  district  the  salmon  fishing  also  affects  many  of  the  schools^ 
Attendance  the  boys  for  miles  from  the  rivers  going  to  flsh  for  months,  and,  not 
jffecied.      being  fit  for  school  after  a  night  on  the  river. 

w?»tlier  Many  schools,  rural  and  urban,  have,  in  the  past  year,  suffered 

(6)\Vorki.  from  epidemics:    thus,  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  from  measles  in 
the  early  months  of  1899,  and  now,  in  the  later  months,  from  scar- 
ce), latina,  which  was  considered  so  dangerous  that  the  sanitary  officers 
Epidemici.  ^gjjed  the  schools  closed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection; and 
the  law  excluding  children  from  affected  homes  was  rigidly  enforced ; 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  averages  of  the  schools  in  the  city  for  the 
first  and  last  quarters  of  1899 ;  and  also  preventing  the  enforcement 
of  the  Compulsory  Act  both  in  Waterford  and  in  Dimgarvan,  which 
also  suffered  from  measles. 
Conpultion      The  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  has  been  operative  in  Waterford 
and  Dungarvan  for  most  of  the  year,  imder  efficient  and   zealous 
committees;  but  their  action  has  been  impeded,  especially  in  Water- 
ford, by  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  measles  in  the  early  part,  and 
scarlatina  in  the  end. 

When  passing  through  the  streets  during  school  hours,  groups  ol 
idle  children  are  to  be  seen;  the  public  announcement  that  the  Act 
would  be  enforced  drove  many  of  these  into  the  schools,  some  of 
which  were  overcrowded,  thus  proving  that  compulsion  was  required ; 
but  partly  on  account  of  the  epidemics,  and  partly,  I  understand,  as 
the  parents  and  children  found  the  Act  not  so  very  terrible,  this  influx 
has  fallen  off  again,  so  that  in  one  large  school,  the  conductor  told 
me  that  of  580  pupils  on  roll,  only  190,  or  less  than  one-third,  had 
made  the  seventy-five  half-yearly  attendances  required  by  the  Act. 
The  secretary  of  the  Waterford  Committee  writes  to  me  as  follows :  — 
"  The  Act  is  defective  in  regard  to  truants,  as  we  have  not  similar 
powers  to  those  in  England.  I  have  had  letters  from  various  com- 
mittees complaining  of  this."  The  secretary  of  the  Dungarvan  Com- 
mittee informs  me  that  the  number  attending  has  increased  about  25 
per  cent.  A  great  many  notices  have  been  served,  and  many  attend- 
ance orders  issued,  and  in  ten  cases  fines  of  from  Is.  to  5«.  inflicted. 
As  it  appears  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  leave  school  without 
passing  even  in  the  Fourth  class,  not  to  speak  of  numbers  who  do 
not  attend  school  at  all,  for  the  sake  of  those  children,  as  well  as  of 
society,  some  means  of  getting  them  to  acquire  the  elements  of 
knowledge   seems  urgently  needed. 

The  committee  appointed  in  New  Ross,  three  years  ago,  failed  on 

account  of  want  of  funds,  I  imderstand,  to  put  the  Act  in  force; 

but  I  hope  the  new  committee  now  formed  may  be  enabled  to  make 

it  operative. 

HftUta,  While  a  large  number  of  the  schools  do  good  work  in  actual  teach- 

Tniniaf,     ing,  much  more  might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  training  in  habits 

*••  of  order,  accuracy,  <fec.,  which  also  conduce  to  better  work  in  every 

way,  besides  forming  character,  and  preparing  for  business. 
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Here  again  the  Training  Colleges,  and  especially  their  pr8^*isingl^*PgJJJ^ 
schools,  will  have  much  to  answer  for  if  ihey  do  not,  by  example  as  National 
"well  as  by  precept,  form  the  teachers  to  those  habits  of  mind  and  Edn«iidoii. 
action;  those  modes  of  looking  at  all  the  details  of  school  business, I jfr.jfB^ 
"which  will  most  conduce  to  order,  discipline,  and  efficiency.  IfSS*^***** 

Considering  the  opposition  to  the  Model  schools,  the  absence  (rf  DutriBt 
encouragement,  and  the  advantages  offered  by  some  other  schools, '^"^p*^'^* 
they  have  done  very  fairly.  The  boys  are  soundly  taught,  well.^**^'^' 
trained,  and  prepared  for  various  situations  by  the  Head  Master ;  [Tn'ning 
"while  the  girls'  school  has  increased  in  numbers,  so  that  an  assistant  C^Megw. 
is  now  some  time  in  office,  and  the  school  has  been  improved  by  gJh^*i^, 
Kindergarten  method,  &c.  ) 

I  should  like  to  mention  the  conductors  of  some  Convent  schools  SSISl! 
for  their  zeal  and  devotedness,  not  only  in  teaching  and  training:. 
their  pupils,  but  also  in  trying  to  fit  them  for  employment  and] 
occupations.     I  should  like  to  refer  especially  to  some  heads  of  Con- 
vents who  stayed  close  by  dav  after  day  through  long  hours,  watching 
every  turn,  catching  every  hint,  that  could  be  of  use  in  the  future 
organization  and  teaching  of  their  schools.     They  carefully  attended 
to  every  suggestion  as  to  apparatus,  modes  of  teaching,  kc. ;  and  by 
various  intelligent  and  pointed  questions,  showed  a  keen  appredation 
of  improvements. 

The  children  are  docile,  very  respectful,  and,  in  many  parts,  smart  Pupili. 
and  bright.     They  are  also  eager  to  learn  when  properly  taught, 
and   like   being  examined   when   their  interest   is   aroused:    every- 
thing must  be   inspected,   from   the   exercises  written   during  the 
year  to  the  garments  made,  &c.,  or  Oiey  do  not  go  away  satisfied. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  a  large  district  like 
this,  and  the  rural  and  the  inland  pupils  are  generally  heavier  and 
slower  than  those  of  the  towns  and  of  the  seaports. 

I  am,  Oentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.   B.   SkEFFINOTON,   M.A.,   LL.D., 

District  Inspector. 


Mt.  p.  J, 

General  Report  on  the  Millstreet  District  by  FitMOerM, 

Mr.  P.  J.  FitzGerald,  District  Inspector.  S2£SJ»r. 


MilktrMk 


Millstreet,  November,  1899. 


GEmfLEMEN, — ^I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  state  of  Sehooli. 
education  in  the  Nati(»ial  schools  of  this  district. 

There  are  now  116  schools  in  operation  here,  only  one  new  school 
having  been  taken  into  connection  since  I  furnished  my  former  report. 
nieee  116  schools  include  four  Convent  National  schools,  in  one  of 
which  the  principle  of  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  three  Poor 
Law  Union  schools,  each  containing  two  departments.  Eleven  of  the 
sohools  are  vested  in  the  CommissioQers,  seventy-four  are  vested  in 
Trustees,  and  the  remainder  are  non-vested. 
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S3yen  of  the  nan-vested  schools  which  were  in  operation  in  1896 
have  been  replaced  by  schools  vested  in  Trustees,  and  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  the  new  schools  were  much  needed.  A  few  of  the  existing 
8  hools  vested  in  Trustees  are  now  in  a  bad  state,  and  will  also  be  re- 
placed by  new  schools.  Among  these  I  may  mention  Cullin  Male  and 
Female,  the  imsatisfactory  condition  of  which  was  described  at  length 
in  my  previous  Report,  and  Toames  Male  and  Female,  which  have 
become  dilapidated,  and  will  disappear  off  the  list  of  schools  in  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  manager  can  procure  a  suitable  site.  The  building 
irk  which  the  Dromagh  schools  are  conducted  will  be  replaced  by  a 
house,  which  will  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners. 

The  Macroom  Male  (1)  and  (2)  schools  are  carried  on  in  a  very  un- 
suitable building,  and  amid  unfavourable  surroundings.  The  heat  58 
insufferable  in  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  equally  hard  to  bear. 
Pome  diflSculty  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  procuring  of  a  con- 
venient site.  A  site  free  of  rent  could  have  been  obtained  from  Lady 
Ardilaun,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  as  the  position  was  not 
Eiifficientlv  central.  Attempts  have,  I  believe,  been  made  to  purchase 
sites  which  would  be  convenient,  but  the  price  demanded  has  been  pro- 
hibitive. The  matter  is  very  urgent.  If  the  health  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  is  not  to  be  endangered,  the  erection  of  these  schools  should 
be  no  longer  delayed. 

A  new  vested  school  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Ballinagree,  and  is 
now  almost  ready  for  occupation.  It  was  urgently  required.  Grants 
have  also  been  made  for  the  enlargement  and  structural  improvement 
of  several  schools,  including  Knocknagree  Male  and  Female,  Carrigar 
ninmia  Male  and  Female,  Kilcomey  Male  and  Female,  Dimdareirke, 
and  Lismirs  Male. 

The  manager  of  the  Coolea  school  has  also  applied  for  grants  to 
build  new  schools  at  Ballyvoumey  and  Slievereagh,  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  very  lu'gent  case.  A  new  male  school  is  also  urgently  required  at 
Rathmore,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  provided  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of  new  schools  actuallv 
built  or  in  contemplation,  and  of  improvements  effected  or  about  to 
be  effected,  that  the  managers  of  the  schools  of  this  district  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  desirability  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the  children, 
and  of  facilitating  in  every  possible  way  the  work  of  the  teachers.  The 
great  centre  of  activity  has  been  Kilnamartyra,  to  whose  parish  priest. 
Rev.  W.  O'Donovan,  we  are  indebted  for  no  less  than  four  new  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  repair  in  which  the  schools  are  kept, 
while  there  is  rarelv  a  case  of  absolute  neglect,  I  cannot  sav  that  a 
great  deal  ia  expended  on  their  maintenance.  There  is  very  little  done 
in  addition  to  the  annual  whitewashing  of  the  interior.  Built  as 
schools  frequently  are  in  exposed  situations,  they  cannot  stand  inter- 
minablv  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  changeable  climate.  Yet  I  find  the 
painting  of  the  woodwork,  which  is  so  necessary  und^r  such  circum- 
stance?, almost  totally  nrg^ected.  The  little  that  is  laid  out  still 
comes  in  manv  cases  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  teachers.  When  money 
is  e-'rpended  by  the  managers  it  is  often  drawn  from  their  private  in- 
comes. 

Most  of  the  apparatus  provided  in  the  schools  oi  this  district 
is  either  the  private  property  of  the  teachers,  or  has  been  provided  by 
subscriptions  raised  from  the  children.  It  is  the  same  with  reeard  to 
firing.  There  i«i  so  much  nnplf\a'«antne<«  connected  with  the  raising  of 
these  subscriptions  that  m  manv  cnses  teachers  prefer  to  dispense  with 
them  altogether  and  to  defray  the  whole  cost  themselves.     If  they  ns^ 
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pressare  they  run  the  zisk  of  being  taunted  with  appropriating  the 
paltry  sums  to  their  own  use;  whereaa  the  actual  fact  is,  that  ihey 
have  invariably  to  supplement  largely  whatever  hae  been  contributed 
even  by  the  cheerful  givers.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  teacher  to  place  him 
in  this  position.  Bis  duties,  if  he  is  diligent  and  conscientious,  entail 
wony  2uid  anxiety  enough,  and  he  ought  to  be  spared  the  humiliation 
of  begging  for  the  maintenance  of  his  school. 

Though  I  sympathise  fully  with  the  teachers  in  this  matter  of  keep- 
ing their  schools  properly  equipped,  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
those  who  do  not  pi^  proper  attention  to  neatness  and  order.  Much 
o£  the  untidiness  which  characterizes  many  schools  could  be  avoided, 
and  much  of  the  decay  of  woodwork,  maps,  and  tablets  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  removal  of  dust  and  by  a  little  timely  atten- 
tion. I  have  often  to  report  neglect  of  the  practical  rule  which 
requires  attention  to  this  matter  of  cleanliness  and  order.  I  find 
accumulations  of  dust  on  the  walls,  maps,  and  window-panes,  and 
slates  and  copy-books  strewn  about  in  disorder,  the  former  broken 
through  careless  handling,  and  the  latter  dog-eared  and  soiled.  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  teacher  can  look  for  days  at  a  map  from 
which  the  roller  has  been  partially  detached,  or  defer  the  mending  of  a 
portion  which  has  become  detached  from  the  cloth,  till  it  falls  off  of  its 
own  weight  and  gets  lost.  Teachers  can  never  expect  to  be  relieved  of 
the  duty  of  taking  proper  care  of  the  school  apparatus. 

Considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  classification  of 
the  teachers  of  this  district  within  the  last  three  years.  The  following 
table  will  show  their  classificaticni  at  present:  — 


Rapoitioii 

ditSutoof 

NatioMl 


Mr.  P.  J. 

DUtriei 
Inspector, 

MUlitntt 


Class. 


I*, 
n. 
m. 


Malbs. 


Principals.  Assistants. 


Iff 
17 
22 
11 


3 
U 
20 


Females. 


Principals.  Assistants 


9 
11 
22 

9 


1 
A 

SO 
19 


Teachvn, 
their  daesi- 
fleatioB  auU 
general 
efficiency. 


"TotaL" 


25 
86 
78 
09 


The  number  of  teachers  in  I.  ^  has  increased  by  seven,  and  the  num- 
ber in  m.  class  hae  decreased  from  seventy-three  to  fifty-nine.  There 
are  twenty-five  teachers  in  1^1  as  per  the  retiim  given  above,  but  there 
are  aetuaUy  twenty-six,  one  who  was  formerly  returned  in  the  table 
having  since  joined  a  religious  community  in  the  district.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  teachers  of  the  three  Convent  schools,  in 
which  the  principle  of  classification  has  not  been  adopted. 
There  are  only  twenty  principals  now  in  III.  class.  Three 
have  left  the  service  since  1896,  and  there  are  some  others 
who  cannot  be  retained  much  longer.  There  are  seventy- 
five  principals  in  II.  class.  Two  of  these  were  classed  11.^ 
when  they  completed  their  course  of  training,  and  will  probably  very 
soon  ba  promoted  to  I.  class.  The  majority  of  these  II.  class  principals 
are  capable  and  conscientious  teachers,  and  conduct  their  schools 
in  a  highly  meritorious  manner;  but  there  are  a  few  of  them 
who  are  no  aoquisiticm  to  the  district.  The  ]mncipals  ranking  in 
L  cla«8  are,  as  a  body,  conscientious  and  attentive  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.     They  are  well  informed,  and  possess  considerable  sHU  in 
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Milbtncft. 


Orfmaia- 


tW Stau^  the  ari  of  toddling  and  soliool  oiganization.  Not  a  few  are  higlily 
NatMwal  efl&dentv  indtistnoiis,  and  naturally  gifted  with  thai  readineai 
UacaftMA  and  rcaomtae  whidi  make  a  teachef's  work  so  easy  to  hims^  and 
Mr.Tl.  "^  profitable  to  his  pnjMlsw  Some,  on  whom  the  onerous  duty  devolves 
^^^ou.  of  oondncting  their  sdiools  unaided,  exercise  a  vigilance  and  exhibit  a 
jtupeeurr.  d<-grBe  cf  skill  in  the  ofganizatton  of  their  work  whidi  deserves  more 
than  ordinary  recognition.  As  a  rule,  the  schools  of  such  teadiers  not 
<mly  furnish  good  examples  of  sound  education,  but  are  aiso  models  of 
neatnesB  and  order.  The  young  teachers  recently  tarained  seem  to 
have  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  duties 
they  have  undertaken.  All  of  them  with  ^om  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact are  ddlful  and  devoted,  lliere  are,  however,  a  number  of  teachers 
in  I.'  class  who  lack  one  <Mr  more  of  the  qualities  that  are  requisite  for 
successful  work.  I  have  met  with  some  men  and  women  in  this  dass 
who  do  not  make  adequate  preparation  for  their  school  wosk^  who  are 
neither  vigilant  nor  industrious,  and  whose  work  scarcely  warrants 
their  retention  in  their  iweoent  dass.  Sudi  people  do  a  lot  of 
drudgery,  and  imagine  they  are  being  hanhly  dealt  with  when  their 
work  is  unfavour^y  reported  on.  They  must  bestow  more  thought 
on  the  arrangement  and  ]»eparation  of  their  lessons  before  they  can 
come  to  be  r^arded  as  discharging  their  duties  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to 
entitle  them  to  still  further  promotion. 

I  have  said  that  teadiers  are  to  be  found  in  all  grades  who  conduct 
their  schoob  in  a  thorrughly  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  I.  class  teadiers,  this  has  been  accomplished  even  in  the 
absence  of  superior  natural  ability.  He  secret  of  the  success  of  a  good 
many  lies  in  organizing  skill,  vigilance,  and  industry,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  until  recently  this  matter  of  or^BTUuzation  received  as  mudi 
attention  as  it  deserved.  Hie  Time  Tables  have,  however,  been 
recently  overhauled.  Some  of  the  schools  of  this  district  have  been 
"  organized  **  by  a  Board's  organizer.  In  all  cases  there  has  been  a 
considerable  improvement  effected.  In  two  cases  the  change  has  been 
sn  marked  as  to  convert  inefficient  schools  into  really  effident  ones.  In 
the  others,  though  the  general  improvement  is  less  marked,  mainlv 
because  the  teachers  were  too  old  to  profit  fully  by  the  models  placed 
before  them,  there  is  a  much  better  anployment  of  the  time  devoted 
to  the  desk  exennses,  and  the  arrangements  introduced  for  Needle- 
work are  mudi  more  satisfactory.  In  connection  with  organization, 
there  is  one  matter  to  which  I  would  wish  to  direct  spedal  attention. 
It  is  the  mode  of  utilizing  the  services  of  unpaid  monitors.  I  find 
their  work  almost  alwavs  worthless.  In  many  cases  I  have  found 
them  doing  more  harm  than  ^rood.  And  yet  I  believe  that  they  can 
be  made  to  render  very  material  aid.  Now  that  the  number  of  paid 
monitors  has  been  reduced,  teachers  will  be  compelled  to  rdy  more  on 
the  asnstance  of  thdr  pupils.  They  will  find  it  necessary  to  give  those 
pupils  some  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  if  that  assistance  is  to 
be  of  any  use.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  conduct  the  school  business 
without  the  aid  of  unpaid  monitors,  the  teacher  should  draft  a  Time 
Table  for  the  emplovment  of  these  children  at  teaching,  and  he 
should  provide  a  spedal  lef^son  for  their  benefit  everv  evenine.  in  lieu 
of  the  lesson  which  thev  lose.  A  lesson  in  ReJidinsr  or  Arithmetic 
would  compensate  them  for  the  lessons  from  which  thev  were  absent 
durincf  the  day. 

Tlie  imid  monitors  of  this  district  continue  to  acquit  themselves 
creditably  at  the  annual  examinations.  A  lariE!^  proportion  of  them 
are  called  to  one  or  other  of  the  training  establiahments,  and  many  of 
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the  female  monitors  obtain  employment  in  England  and  Scotland.  R«poitiM 
The  introduction  of  the  Practical  Test  in  Teaching  as  part  of  the  {f^i^  ^ 
examination    is   already    doing   good.      This    department    of    moni-  EdaoUioB. 
torial     training     has     been     hitherto     much     neglected.      It     was  ^  — 
utterly    impossible    under    the    pressure    of    Results    examinations  nuGerildt 
and    various    other    duties    to    make    sure    that    as    much    atten-  ^{Jjj^, 
tion  as  was  required  was  being  devoted  to  the  training  of  these  Millsti«et. 
young  people  in  the  art  of  teaching.     Under  the  new  Programme  the       — 
monitor  is  supplied  with  an  incentive  to  making  himself  proficient  in 
this  art,  aa  there  is  a  large  number  of  marks  assigned  to  this  subject^ 
and  failure  to  satisfy  the  examiner  in  it  means  loss  ci  the  exomini^ 
tion.    I  have  entered  con  amore  into  the  spirit  of  this  change,  believ- 
ing as  I  do  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Practical  Test, 
much  very  neoessary  reform  in  the  methods  of  teaching  which  prevail, 
can  be  effected.     As  the  monitors  are  generally  charged  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  lower  classes,  the  Inspector  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
cf  making  sure  that  the  right  plan  is  adopted  with  children  from  the 
beginning  of  the  school  course.  I  have  had  very  gratifying  experiences 
in  connection  with  this  department  of  my  work. 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  the  schools  of  this  district  has  de- 
clined somewhat  within  the  past  few  years.  I  have  made  calculations 
from  the  statistics  of  forty-seven  schools  examined  during  the  latter 
part  of  1898  and  the  spring  months  of  1899,  and  I  find  on  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1897  and  1898  that  the  gross  aver- 
age daily  attendance  decreased  from  2,988  to  2,887.  The  number  of 
pupils  examined  fen*  Results  for  the  same  periods  was  for  these  schools 
in  years  ended  March,  1899,  and  March,  1898,  3,519  and  3,543.  This 
shows  that  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  who  qualified  was  slightly  less 
regular  in  1899  than  in  1898,  and  that  fewer  pupils  qualified  for  ex- 
amination. Managers  and  teachers  have  complained  of  the  growing 
tendency  to  employ  the  children  at  farm  work.  In  some  parts  of  this 
district  labourers  cannot  be  had  in  busy  seasons,  and  the  farmers  are 
forced  to  keep  their  ch  Idren  from  school  in  order  to  get  the  work  done. 
I  have  also  been  told  that  many  families  in  which  men-servants  and 
women-servants  were  formerly  employed  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  pro- 
hibitive wages  now  demanded,  and  that  in  consequence  Uie  children, 
both  bo3ra  and  girls,  have  to  assist  in  the  indoor  and  outdoor  work  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  formerly.  They  are,  however,  allowed  to 
attend  school  as  regularly  as  possible,  but  they  have  little  time  for 
home  preparation,  and  are  often  fati^ed  after  the  work  of  the  morn- 
ing n^en  they  arrive  at  school.  Wherever  creameries  have  been 
established  the  boys  do  not  attend  punctually  in  the  mornings.  Though 
farmers  cannot  so  well  afford  to  pay  for  labour  now  as  they  did  when 
the  prices  of  farm  produce  were  more  remunerative,  I  feel  certain  that 
they  can  make,  and  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make,  such  sacrifices  as 
are  necessary  in  order  that  their  duty  towards  their  children  in  the 
matter  of  education  should  be  fullv  discharged.  The  extent  to  which 
the  attendance  is  interfered  with  by  fairs  and  markets  constitutes  in 
my  opinion  a  emve  scandal.  At  Munifluigh  school,  within  five  miles 
fi  the  town  of  Macroom,  the  attendance  on  Macroom  fair  days  is  nil. 
The  attendance  at  the  Ballyvoig  schools — seven  English  miles  from 
Macroom — and  at  Toames  Male  and  Female,  Castle  view  Male  and 
Female,  Rusheen  Male  and  Female,  and  Gurrane  Male  and  Female, 
is  so  low  that  the  attendances  on  these  days  are,  as  a  rule,  excluded 
from  the  average  attendance.  In  some  of  these  cases,  I  fear  that  the 
i^achers  do  not  encourage  th^  children  to  attend,  and  what  is  wone, 
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IrrcguUr 
ftttoiuUnc*. 


Proftdency. 

Betdiog. 


^h^R^^i  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  realize  tiie  injury  which  is  h&ng  done  to  themaehres 
iJltiow?     ^y  ^^^  8^^  ^  irregularity. 

Education.  Most  of  the  schools  of  this  district  suff^^  from  an  ^idemic  of 
Mr  1^,  ni^aales  within  the  past  twelve  months.  A  very  severe  epidemic  of 
FiUQfraid,  typhus  fcver  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Knocknagree  during  ihe 
lil^utr,  ^^ter  months  of  1898.  There  were  some  deaths  and  a  panic  ensued, 
MUlstrMt  resulting  in  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  a  lengthened  period.  This 
—  epidemic  had  hardly  run  its  course  when  measles  oi  a  very  virulent 
Kpid«iiii«i.  type  broke  out,  and  the  schools  were  again  thinned.  The  teachers  of 
these  schooh  suffered  very  substantially  in  pocket  by  these  visitations. 
Very  many  pupils  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  daaaes  make  imder  120  attend- 
ances in  the  year.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  most  efficient  teacher  to  pre- 
pare such  pupils  thoroughly  in  the  Programmes  for  their  classes. 

I  shall  now  give  my  opinion  of  the  proficiency  attained  in  the 
various  subjects  of  the  school  progranune. 

I  can  state  with  confidence  that  the  quality  of  the  Heading  in  the 
schools  under  my  charge  is  distinctly  better  than  it  was  three  yean 
ago.  The  pupils  of  the  junior  classes  now  recognise  the  words  of  their 
Reading  lessons  without  hesitation,  group  them  with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  are  habitually  questioned  on  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read.  I  have  noticed  in  some  schools  a  marked  improvement  in  articu- 
lation and  pronimciation,  but  I  must  say  that  this  important  side  of 
Beading  is  not  generally  well  attended  to.  Some  vulgarisms  of  pro- 
nimciation appear  to  be  so  deeply  rooted  that  the  efforts  to  eradicate 
them  produce  little  or  no  effect.  These  vulgarisms  should  be  singled 
out  for  sp3cial  treatment. 

With  regard  to  Explanation,  I  Uiink  the  tendency  to  substitute 
synonyms  which  throw  little  additional  light  on  the  meanings  of  ihe 
words  to  be  explained,  is  still  too  prevalent.  Boys  and  girls  often  fail 
to  express  in  their  own  words  the  meaning  of  a  phrase,  though  they 
can  give  the  meanings  of  the  individual  words  which  enter  into  it.  I 
think  their  failure  to  do  what  is  required  is  due  not  so  much  to  a 
limited  vocabulary  as  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  exactly,  or 
even  approximately,  what  the  author  means.  The  fact  is  not  generally 
realised  that  a  much  clearer  notion  can  as  a  rule  be  given  by  a  siiitable 
illustration  than  by  any  form  of  words.  I  have  more  than  once  ex- 
amined the  pupils  of  Fifth  class  in  the  explanation  of  lessons  descrip- 
tive of  scenery,  in  cases  where  every  unusual  phrase  which  turned  up 
(ould  ba  illustrated  from  the  surrounding  country,  only  to  discover 
that  no  such  illustrations  had  ever  been  attempted.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  to  teach  reading  effectively  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  a  teacher's  duties,  and  one  for  which  if  he  is  not  naturally 
resourceful  he  must  make  careful  preparation. 

There  is  now  a  great  variety  of  suitable  readers  on  the  Board's  list, 
and  the  teachers  dt  this  district  are  already  beginning  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  making  their  own  selection.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  some  of  the  Ge<^p:tkphical  Readers  introduced^into  the 
rchools  in  this  way.  If  two  Reading  lessons  were  provided  for  each 
day,  the  pupils  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  could  be  taught  together 
after  the  departure  of  the  junior  classes.  The  unpaid  monitors  who 
bad  been  employed  during  the  day  could  then  receive  a  lai^pfe  share  of 
attention.  Teachers  who  have  to  conduct  their  sdiooU  unaided  would 
imdoubtedly  benefit  largely  by  the  adoption  of  this  course. 
Writing.  A  very  fair  standard  is  maintained  in  Writing.     A  good  begfhming 

is  now  made  in  the  junior  classes.     It  was  uphill  work  to  get  black- 
boards suitably  prepared  for  the  head-line  for  First  dass,  but   sach 
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blackboards  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  every  school.     The  teachers  '^«por«i  on 
are  generally  so  busy  at  floor  lessons  that  there  is  very  little  time  for  wiSSa  "^ 
iu  dividual    teaching.     When    this,    which    is    admittedly    the   most  EdacMion. 
effective   method  (5    supervision,  is   not  practicable,  I    have  recom-  ^^  — 
mended  tlie  teachers  to  ascertain  and  make  a  note  of  the  errors  com-  FiizQeriid, 
mitted  by  the  pupils,  to  announce  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  the  SJUj^ior. 
nature  of  the  errors  made,  to  indicate  the  proper  form,  and  to  exhort  MUlstrwt. 
the  pupils  to  improvement.     Letter-writing  is  now  very  fairly  taught.       — 
The  form  is  nearly  always  correct.     Punctuation  is  being  gradually 
better  taught,  and  the  matter  of  the  letter  is  generally  very  fair. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  best  schools  of  the  district  that  I  find  Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  effectively  taught  in  V.^  and  VI.  classes.     The  course  for 
these  classes  is  extensive,  and  the  pupils  do  not  attend  with  as  much 
regularity  as  do  the  pupils  of  the  junior  classes.     The  profidency  of 
the  pupils  of  First,  Second,  and  Third  classes  is  good,  and  as  a  rule 
the  answering  in  Fourth  and  First  Stage  of  Fifth  is  fair.     I  ha^e  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  which 
are  generally  adopted,  and  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
vrhich  teachers  proceed.     One  would  expect  to  find  teachers  ranking 
in  First  class  thoroughly  capable  of  giving  a  useful  lesson  in  Arith- 
metic, and  it  is  amazing  to  observe  the  very  poor  attempt  which  many 
of  them  generally  make.     Many  of  these  teachers  hav6  considerable 
experience,  and  Uiere  is  therefore  less  excuse  for  bad  method,  or  what 
would  be  more  correctly  described  as  absence  of  method.     I  find  the 
teaching  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  namely,  with  the  stating  of  the 
rale.     It  has  been  positively  painful  to  me  to  observe  the  lack  of  pre- 
paration and  absence  of  resource  which  characterize  such  lessons  from 
b  ginning  to  end.    It  is  said  that  the  pressure  ci  the  Results  system 
has  driven  teachers  to  abandon  the  rational  way  of  teaching  Arith- 
metic, and  has  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  "  short  cuts."     All  I  have 
to    say  is  that  I  am    thoroughly  convinced  that  under  the    existing 
system  it  is  possible  to  teach  on  soimd  lines,  and  that  the  sort  of 
teaching  I  complain  of  would  not  produce  good  results  under  any 
system. 

Spelling  is  invariably  well  taught.  Phrase-spelling  is  now  more  speiiiog. 
regularly  practised  in  Infants  and  First  class,  and  exercises  in  Tran- 
Fcript'oa  and  Dictation  are  regularly  done,  and  as  a  rule  thoroughly 
revised.  I  have  not  observed  that  tbe  practice  of  setting  a  home 
lesson  in  Dictation  is  as  generally  followed  as  it  deserves  to  be.  One 
point  which  is  lost  sight  of  very  commonly  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  Dictation  is  the  necessity  of  reading  each  phrase  once,  and 
once  only. 

A  general  improvement  is  noticeable  in  Grammar.  It  is  admittedly  Gnmrnar. 
a  subject  of  great  educational  value,  and  though  the  immediate  pur- 
pose cf  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  is  not  fulfilled  by  the 
Tnethod  of  teaching  it  adopted  in  our  schools,  still  in  view  of  the  power 
acquired,  through  its  instrumentality,  of  understanding  the  language 
in  its  higher  forms,  it  will  hold  its  place  on  the  School  Prc^amme. 
Though  the  Programme  in  Grammar  for  "VT.  class  does  not  include 
Analysis,  the  intelligfent  teacher  realises  that  it  is  not  easy  to  parse 
p-ose  and  poetry  without  a  fairly"  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  he  bases  his  lessons  mainly  on  it.  Pupils  learn  in  this  way 
to  supply  ell'pses,  to  recognise  inversions  of  the  natural  order  of 
words,  and  to  observe  the  words  which  are  emphasized;  and  in  this 
way  the  instruction  in  Parsing  re-acts  upon  the  Reading  lessons,  and 
the  general  inteDigepce  of  the  pupils  is  raised.  I  have  had  occasion- 
*  '    *  L  2 
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^Tstate  d  *^^y  ^  report  cases  of  carelessness  in  connection  with  the  selectioii  of 
Natioul  passages  for  the  written  exercises  in  Parsing,  but  this  seldom  oocurs 
Edncatioii.    noW« 

Jfr.jT/.  Geography  is  as  a  rule  well  taught.     The  maps  prescribed"  for  each 

^S^^'   <^l*ss  are  generally  well  known.     Indeed  there  are  seldom  failures, 
Irupeetor.     except  in  Sixth  class,  in  which  the  Programme  is  extensive.     The 
atUlstK^t.    addition    of  some   interesting   information    of  a   general  kind,    e,g,, 
^^~ — ,     climate,  productions,  races  of  people  and  their  habits,  &c.,  is  seldom 
^^'**'  ^'  thought  of.     The  Programme  for  V.?  should  be  made  to  embrace  a 
knowlndge  of  the  Continents,  somewhat  less  detailed  than  iJie  knoiw- 
ledge  of  Europe,  which  is  at  present  prescribed  for  V.^.     A  knowledgs 
of  the  continents  is  at  present  prescribed  as  a  sub-head  for  this  (V.^) 
class,  but  cames  no  fee.     The  Programme  for  VI.i   class  might  be 
made  lighter,  and  VI.  ^  ought  to  be  required  to  show  ten  or  a  dozen 
maps  among  their  written  exercises.     Mathematical  Gec^aphy  is  not 
well  taught. 
Agriculture.      The  new  textrbook  in  Agriculture  seems  to  find  favour  with  teachers 
and   pupils.     The  portion    prescribed  for  IV.  class  is    written  in  a 
simple  style,  and  is  easily  grasped.     The  course  prescribed  for  V.*^  in- 
cludes some  very  difficult  matter  on  the  subject  of  manures,  and  a 
multitude  of  details  on  the  subject  of  Cottage  Gardening,  wiii<di  it  is 
hard  to  expect  boys  who  have  never  seen  the  vegetables  described  to 
remember.     There    is  a  great    deal  of  valuable    information  on  the 
management  of  farm  animals,  and  on  the  principles  of  stock  improve- 
ment, a  knowledge  of  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  to  an  agricul- 
tural community  by  whom  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  such  animals  is 
extensively  carried  on.     The  portion  prescribed  specially  for  VI.*  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  novel  and  attractive  matter.     I  find  that  the 
boys  of  this  class  know  this  portion  well  as  a  rule.     There  is  only  one 
Cottage  Garden  in  this  district. 
I!uf'e"r»         '^^  following  Optional  and  Extra  Branches  are  taught,  more  or 
brancbef.     less,    in   this    district: — ^Book-keepine^,   I>rawinp,    Music,    Algebra, 
Geometry  and  Mensuration,  Physical  Geography,  Girls'  Reading  Book 
and  Domestic  Economy,  Sewing:  Machine  and  Dressmaking,  French, 
Iri«h.  Practical  Cookery,  and  Kindergarten.   . 
kiepiag.  Book-keeping  is  taken  up  in  a  good  many  schools.     I  find  the  pui>il« 

of  VI.  class  only  moderately  proficient  in  the  course  prescribed  for 
them.  If  the  pupils  of  this  class  worked  a  ntunber  of  short  exercises 
embracing  the  principles  dealt  with  in  the  present  Programme,  in- 
stead of  working-  out  as  they  do  now  only  the  sets  in  the  Board's  Book- 
keeping, the  proficiency  would  be  likely  to  improve. 
Dnwing.  Drawinaf  is  now  taufi^ht  in  thirtv-five  schools  with  varying  success. 
Most  of  the  teachers  have  discarded  the  old  drawingf  copy-books,  and 
the  subject  is  now  taught  by  means  of  charts,  which  is  of  course  the 
better  plan.  In  some  cases  the  quality  of  the  work  done  is  excellent. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  very  poor. 
Mnsie.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  which  Music  is 

taught,  which  is  a  matter  of  regret.     The  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  has 
been  adopted  in  all  cases  but  one.     The  proficiency  is  excellent  in  two 
Convent  schools,  and  in  the  others  it  is  very  fair. 
Algebi».  Algebra  is  taught  in  almost  all  the  schools  under  First  class  male 

teachers,  and  in  many  of  the  pchools  of  Second  cla^s  teachT^.  The 
pupils  invariably  answer  creditably  on  the  course  for  first  examination, 
but  only  moderately  in  the  courses  for  the  second  and  third  examina- 
tions. Very  few  pupils  are  presented  in  the  course  for  third  year.  The 
courses  for  these  examinations  appear  to  be  too  extensive,  considering 
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the  tilne  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.     The  boys  hav6  to  Rapoita  <m 
be  hurried  through  too  maay  rules,  and  caimot  afford  so  much  time  Nrtiow?  ^ 
for    the   working   of   examples   as   is   necessary   for   obtaining   due  Ednaktion. 
familiarity  with  the  various  processes.     The  course  for  third  year  is  ^  — 
the  same  as  that  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Fiitderaid, 
Education  for  Senior  Grade  pupib,  and  covers  more  groimd  than  the  ^Jjj^, 
old  Programme  in  Algebra  for  first  class  teachers.     The  course  pre-  MilUtneL 
scribed  at  present  for  seoond  examination  would  appear  to  be  quite       — 
sufficient  for  third  examination.     A  thorough  acquaintance  with   the 
ma;bter  of  a  much  more  limited  course  would  be  of  much  greater  educa- 
tional value  than  a  superficial  and  imcertain  knowledge,  such  as  is 
acquired  under  existing  arrangements.     I  have  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  Algebra,  as  with  the  rules  of  Arithmetic,  that 
sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  ground  the  pupils  thoroughly  in  defini- 
tions, symbols^  etc. 

The  schools  which  present  pupils  in  Algebra  do  not  all  present  Geometry, 
pupils  in  Geometry.  The  general  proficiency  in  the  latter  subject  is 
fair.  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  one  case  of  very  remarkable 
proficiency  in  Geometry  and  Mensuration  which  I  came  across.  The 
boys  of  Kingwilliamstown  Male  school  exhibited  an  amazingly  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  propositions.  They  never  failed  to  quote  autho- 
rities for  the  statements  they  made.  When  the  subject  is  taught  in 
this  way  it  becomes  a  most  valuable  educational  instrument.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  however  that  it  is  not  always  taught  so  effec- 
tively. There  is  only  one  school  in  which  exercises  in  Euclid  are  still 
taught,  namely,  Macroom  Male  No.  (1),  but  this  school  preserves  the 
best  traditions  of  the  best  teaching  of  the  old  days,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  department  of  school  work. 

French  is  taught  in  only  one  school,  Irish  in  only  eight.     A  portion  Fnoch 
of  this  district  is  Irish  speaking,  and  much  instruction  is  given  in  the  and  Irbh. 
subject  to  grown  boys  and  girls  by  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  language.     This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macroom. 

The  other  Extra  Branches  are  taught  very  fairly.     Sometimes  the  Remaining 
tnne  devoted  to  them  would  be  much  better  spent  on  the  subjects  of  J^j,^ 
the  Ordinary  Programme. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  discovered  irregularities  in  the  records  of  Aeoountt. 
pupils'  attendance,  and  have  had  to  report  a  few  cases  of  extensive 
and  deliberate  falsification.  I  have,  however,  found  the  School  Ac- 
counts in  general  carefully  and  honestly  kept,  and  I  believe  that  the 
teachers  of  this  d' strict  are  as  a  body  incapable  of  stooping  to  the  dis- 
honourable course  of  representing  boys  and  girls  as  present  in  school 
when  they  were  actually  absent,  or  of  resorting  to  oUier  dishonest  ex- 
pedients for  fictitiously  raising  the  average  attendance.  I  find  the 
Results  returns  carefully  prepared,  the  pupils  arranged  so  that  my 
work  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  suggestions  I  offer  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  very  frequently  carried  out. 

I  have  already   referred  at   length  to  the   interest  taken  by  the  Mwagtn. 
Managers  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.     I  am  sustained  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty  by  the  consciousness  that  I  enjoy  their  confi- 
deno?,  and  I  seldom  suggest  to  them  an  improvement  which  is  not 
f*rried  ont^  if  at  all  possible. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  FitzGbrald,  District  Inspector. 
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irI*Si«If  **'  Creneral  Report  on  the  Killamey  District  by  Mr.  J.  S.  CussBK,  BX, 
**"*"  District  Inspector. 
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OuitenJBU., 
DUtnei 
Inspector. 

Killarnoj. 

The 
Diitnct. 


Killamey,  23rd  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  b^  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Killaniey 
district,  of  which  I  have  been  in  charge  since  1st  February,  1898. 

This  district  comprises  the  whole  of  South  Kerry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  barony  of  Glanarought,  and  is  composed  of  the  wdl- 
known  Waterville  Peninsula,  intersected  by  the  high  range  of  the 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  and  the  more  inland  portions  of  the  county 
in  the  direction  of  Cork.  The  population  of  the  inhabited  portioni 
is  denser  than  the  poor  character  of  the  soil  would  lead  one  to 
expect,  and  is  distributed  chiefly  along  a  fringe  of  varying  breadth 
round  three  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  the  more  level  country  to  the 
east  and  north-east  of  Killamey,  and  in  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Glencar. 

Tho  climate  The  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  do  not  encourage  agriculture, 
but  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  mountains  the  people  comlane  the 
cultivation  of  small  farms  with  mountain  grazing.  In  the  east 
dairying  is  carried  on  extensively;  and  the  care  of  hardy  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  living  in  the 
mountains.  Eollamey  depends  on  the  tourist  traffic,  and  on  its 
trade  as  a  market  town;  and  Ashing  is  carried  on  extensively  along 
the  coast. 

The  people,  though  poor,  are  intelligent,  and,  when  under  the 
care  of  good  teachers,  the  children  show  considerable  indtistry.  The 
attendance  at  school  is  not  good;  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
though  the  climate  is  not  cold,  storms  of  great  severity  are  frequent ; 
partly  owing  to  the  long  distances  which  many  pupils  have  to  go  to 
school;  and  partly  owing  to  the  demands  for  child  labour  at  the 
home  work.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  few  pupils  make 
more  than  150  attendances  in  the  year,  still  fewer  above  the  lowest 
classes  fail  to  make  100;  and  that  a  large  proportion  complete  the 
full  school  course.  The  average  size  of  the  schools  is  larger  than  in 
my  last  district,  which  was  in  the  densely  populated  county  of 
Antrim;  so  that  130  schools  in  this  district  give  an  inspector  more 
work  than  150  in  Antrim.  The  actual  number  of  pupils  is  greater, 
and  the  proportion  in  the  two  highest  classes  is  nearly  70  per  cent. 
greater.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  people  in  Kerry.  It  en- 
ables them  to  have  better  school-houses  (nearly  all  vested);  it 
lessens  the  number  of  cases  in  which  one  teacher  is  overbmrdened 
with  many  different  kinds  of  work;  and,  more  than  all,  a  good 
teacher  does  not  regard  hb  appointment  to  a  coimtry  school  merely 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better. 

niitoracf.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  Kerry  able  to  read  and 
write.  (60  per  cent.)  is  below  the  average  for  the  whole  of  Ireland 
(71  per  cent.) ;  but  illiteracy  in  Kerry  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  district  at  least,  several  remote  places  were  not,  until  recently, 
supplied  with  schools.  Assuming  that  a  pupil  who  has  paased 
through  Fourth  Class  is  able  to  read  and  write,  it  vrill  be  found  tiiat  at 
the  present  time  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  children  admitted  to  the 
schools  in  the  Killamey  district  reach  this  standard.  The  Act  of 
1892  has  not  been  enforced  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

The  manners  of  the  peasantry  are  above  what  would  be  expected 
from   their   station   in   life;    and   this   characteristic,   which   is  well 
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marked  in  the  schools,  helps  to  make  one's  dealings  with  ihe  pupils  lUp«rti  on 
and  teachers  pleasant,  and  leads  to  that  mutual  understanding  which  ^^[tklnia  ^ 
is  an  aid  to  progress.  EdacatioD. 

There  are  several  schools  in  the  district  doing  very  good  work ;  Mr  J.  8. 
schools  to  which  the  inspector's  visit  is  made,  not  with  the  object  ^iSri^^'' 
of  keeping  the  teachers  up  to  a  fair  standard  of  industry,  but  rather  intpect&r, 
that  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  a  stranger,  who  is  familiar  with  Kilkrntj. 
all  kinds  of  schools,  may  enable  him  to  improve  what  is  already  good, 
or    call    attention    to   imnoticed    defects.     About    cme-sixth    of    the 
schools  belong  to  this  class,  and  rather  more  than  this  number  are 
more  or  less  inefficient.     The  majority  of  the  schools,  without  being 
very  good  or  bad,  have  strongly  marked  and  deeply  rooted  defects 
which  effectually  bar  any  approach  to  excellence,  and  which  prevent 
justice  being  done  to  the  pupils'  intelligence  and  appUcation  to  work. 
It  is  chiefly  of  such  schools  that  I  shall  speak  in  this  report;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  teachers'   defects  are,   as  a 
rule,  due  to  general  and  not  individual  causes,  even  the  best  schoob 
are  seldom  quite  free  from  them. 

If  the  Reading  were  to  be  judged  merely  by  the  pupils'  acquaint-  Reading 
ance  with  the  words  in  their  boo£i  it  would  be  very  fair,  but  further  "pi„j^j^n 
progress  seems  to  be  impeded  by  the  teachers'  failure  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  what  is  required,  and  to  give  the  pupUs  plenty 
of  practice,  with  this  point  kept  in  view.  As  a  rule  the  pupil  gets 
'sufficient  practice;  but  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  form  those 
habits  of  good  reading  which  would  eventually  become  his  guide. 

The  most  general  fault  is,  perhaps,  rapidity  of  utterance,  which 
prevents  a  full  articulation  of  the  syllables,  and  sometimes  even 
causes  syllables  or  the  sounds  of  certain  letters  to  be  ehded.  Wheki 
the  teachers  try  to  make  the  pupils  speak  loudly  and  slowly  the 
pupils  c^ten  fall  into  another  fault.  The  Reading  becomes  loud 
and  slow,  but  it  is  delivered  in  a  kind  of  chant  rather  than  with  the 
speaking  voice.  The  vowel  sounds  are  increased  too  much  in  propor- 
tion to  the  consonants;  and  though  one  or  two  pupils  reading  at  the 
same  time  fill  the  room  with  sound,  it  is  a  smooth  imiform  stream  in 
which  the  ear  can  distinguish  only  a  word  here  and  there.  In  a  few 
places,  though  the  consonants  are  sounded  better,  the  pupils  are  dis- 
posed to  assimilate  the  vowel  soimds,  which  produces  a  strange  and 
very  unpleasant  effect. 

The  habits  of  articulation  formed  by  constant  whispering  cannot 
be  cured  by  a  short  reading  lesson  daily,  and  the  pupils  try  to 
speak  without  opening  their  mouths  properly,  attempting  to  articulate 
with  the  Ups  only.  In  some  schools  the  teachers  show  a  skill  in 
giving  whispered  directions  which  indicates  considerable  practice  in 
what  is  a  very  bad  example  to  the  pupils. 

It  often  happens  that  not  only  is  a  clear  conception  of  the  require- 
ments of  good  reading  wanting,  but  imperfect  modes  of  speech  are 
practised  in  the  school  imnoticed  by  the  teacher.  His  perception  of 
certain  faults  which  are  quite  obvious  to  a  stranger  is  dulled  by 
custom;  and  the  language  being  confined  to  a  narrow  and  familiar 
range  does  not  seem  indistinct  to  him  or  his  pupils.  This  often  gives 
trouble  at  an  examination ;  for  the  examiner  must  require  the  pupOs 
to  speak  with  fair  distinctness  if  he  is  to  follow  the  work;  and 
he  has  neither  the  time  to  permit  the  frequent  repetition  of  answers 
nor  the  inclination  to  put  a  premium  on  indistinct  speech  by  doing 
BO,   so  that  the  pupils  finding  themselves   called   on   to  make  an 
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Rmrto  on    tinaccustomed  effort  at  an  examination,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
National  ^  Stranger,  lose  some  of  their  natural  desire  to  answer  as  much  as  they 

EdneatioD.    can. 

Jfr.7&  ^^^  Explanation  of  the  Reading  lessons  is  a  weak  point  in  nearly 

Ctu»en,s.A.,  all  the  schools.     This  does  not  arise  from  deliberate  neglect,  but  from 

SS^Iar.     inability  on  the  teacher's  part  to  treat  the  subject  properly;   for  if 

Kiiiarnoy.    learning  hundreds  of  definitions  of  words  by  heart  were  all  that  was 

—       required  there  would  be  little  to  complain  of.     But  to  grasp  the 

meaning  of  the  lesson  as  a  whole ;  to  get  an  insight  into  the  author's 

meaning  and  the  subject  as  seen  from  his  point  of  view;  to  follow 

his  train  of  thought  and  the  development  of  the  subject  in  his  mind 

(the  educational  importance  of  which  is  manifest);   or  to  get  a  firm 

grasp  of  the  facts  he  wishes  to  communicate,  are  results  which  few 

teachers  manage  to  secure. 

The  most  serious  feature  in  this  state  of  things  is  that  when 
pressure  is  put  on  the  teachers  to  make  them  instruct  the  pupils  in 
the  meaning  of  the  language  used  in  their  books,  most  of  them  seem 
naturally  to  adopt  a  specious  but  essentially  faiilty  method  of  doing 
this  work,  and  seem  to  find  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  principles 
of  such  teaching.  This  is  an  example  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  thiet 
fault  in  primary  education,  both  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  viz.,  the 
strong  disposition  to  rely,  as  far  as  possible,  on  memory  in  all 
branches  of  study,  and  the  great  reluctance  to  attack  difficulties  from 
an  intellectual  standpoint  when  memory  work  will  enable  erne  to 
avoid  them. 

When  children  are  taught  on  correct  principles  they  do  not  find 
the  work  wearisome  or  oppressive.  On  the  contrary,  though  making 
a  considerable  mental  eft'ort,  it  is  done  freely  without  any  feeling  of 
constraint;  and  the  natural  pleasure  inseparable  from  clear  accurate 
thinking  carries  them  on  from  one  discovery  to  another.  Their  atten- 
tion is  fixed,  not  on  the  person  speaking  to  them,  but  on  his  words 
and  thoughts;  and  the  attraction  of  work  is  so  great  that  the  line 
of  the  draft  circle  on  the  floor  can  hardly  check  their  inclinati<ni  to 
draw  closer  aroimd  him.  Not  outward  compulsion,  but  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  which  accompanies  imimpeded  meptal  activity  keeps  up 
their  attention  and  takes  them  through  the  intricacies  of  the  work; 
and  the  practice  of  getting  these  modes  of  activity  to  work  together, 
so  that  each  assists  the  others,  knits  them  into  a  lasting  habit. 
Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  taught  in  schools  both  as  a  mental  traming  and  with 
a  view  to  making  the  pupils  expert  calculators.  Almost  the  only 
means  I  have  of  testing  the  success  of  the  teaching  as  a  mental 
training  is  the  pupils'  ability  to  grasp  the  meaning  ot  problems  and 
their  insight  into  arithmetical  principles  which  enables  them  to  select 
the  correct  modes  of  work.  Judged  by  this  standard  it  would  seem 
that  the  teaching  is  only  moderately  successful,  for  any  novelty 
generally  puzzles  the  pupUs,  so  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  questions  when  they  are  not  quite  familiar  with  other  questions 
framed  on  the  same  model ;  and  passes  are  generally  secured  by  the 
solution  of  questions  which  clearly  fall  under  certain  definite  rules. 
It  is  probable  that  an  orsl  examination  would  be  a  better  test  of  the 
grasp  of  rules  and  principles  in  the  case  of  children;  as  thereby  the 
examiner  could  see  whether  the  teacher  had  led  the  pupils  through 
those  processes  of  thinking,  step  by  step,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
form  of  the  different  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  had  given  them  such 
practice  in  tlie  actual  thinking  as  would  remove  all  traces  of 
obscurity. 
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When  Arithmetic  is  used  as  an  art,  in  making  ordinary  calculations,  R«po»ta  <>■ 
the  prooesses  of   reasoning   cannot   be   carried   out   fully ;    because  National  * 
they  would  take  too  much  time  and  would  cause  so  much  fatigue  that  Education. 
the  work  would  in  the  end  become  inaccurate.     In  all  work  where  j^y.  J^ 
sound  knowledge  is  required  the  pupils  should  be  able,  if  necessary,  Ous»tin,B^., 
to  refer  to  first  principles,  but  in  ordinary  cases  former  results  are  inspector. 
assumed ;  just  as  the  results  of  Geometry  are  assiuned  in  all  practical  Kiilamey. 
applications.     Accuracy  in  the  work  is  the  great  merit  of  ordinary       — 
calculations,  and  this  can  be  well  tested  at  a  written  examination. 
The  work  of  very  many  schools  is  wanting  in  this  respect;  and  where 
I  have  time  I  can  generally  trace  the  inaccuracy  to  the  neglect  of 
some  of  those  rules  with  which  the  teachers  are  supposed  to  be 
familiar.     The  importance  of  a  great  deal  of  practice  is  generally 
recognised,  but  very  many  teachers  do  not  reaUse  what  it  is  in  that 
practice  which  produces  accuracy,  and  very  often  lose  sight  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  securing  it. 

It  is  probably  because  the  teachers  do  not  know  why  certain 
methods  conduce  to  accuracy  that  they  pay  little  attention  to  them. 
Inattention  to  neatness  and  clearness  of  work  is  obvious,  and  very 
common.  The  pupils'  work,  both  at  the  examination  and  in  their 
exercise  books  is  often  so  confused  and  carelessly  arranged,  the 
figures  so  small  and  badly  formed,  that  I  have  great  difficulty  in 
following  it.  These  are  fruitful  sources  of  error,  not  only  by  the 
habits  of  carelessness  which  they  foster,  but  by  the  neglect  of  one  of 
the  principles  on  which  accuracy  of  calculation  depends.  Even  in 
worlong  the  complex  rules  the  pupils  are,  in  practice,  guided  by  the 
form  of  previous  work,  preserved  in  a  visual  image,  though  they  can, 
if  necessary,  support  their  work  by  reference  to  fundamental 
principles.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  firm,  distinct,  uniformly 
made  figures  in  strengthening  the  image  and  securing  accuracy  of 
work.  This  principle,  guidance  by  the  eye,  is  fully  recognised  in 
spelling,  and  one  who  is  not  confined  to  oral  spelling  generally  regards 
the  written  form  of  the  word  as  one  of  the  best  guides  to  correctness. 
As  far  as  the  work  of  the  schools  depends  on  learning  home  lessons, 
it  is  generally  well  done ;  and,  consequently,  as  far  as  the  study  of  Home 
Grammar  depends  on  learning  the  text-book  the  pupils  are  familiar  lesioM. 
with  it.  The  answering  in  Grammar  is  generally  better  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Classes  than  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth ;  partly  because  the  C^rwrinar. 
examination  being  oral,  the  teacher  sees  clearly  what  is  regarded  as 
faulty  and  deficient,  but  in  the  case  of  written  examinations  there  is 
seldom  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  in  detail  imperfections  in  the 
work,  nor  can  the  examiner  illustrate  his  observations  on  the  work 
by  reference  to  individual  cases.  Partly  also  because  in  the  junior 
classes  the  granmiatical  distinctions  have  an  obvious  basis  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  actual  words  before  the  pupil;  whereas  in  the 
syntactical  parsing  the  grounds  of  distinction  are  chiefly  to  be 
foimd  in  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  regards  the  words  and 
disposes  them  in  the  sentence. 

Syntactical  parsing  gives  the  pupil  some  insight  into  the  writer's 
mode  of  thought  (though  not  into  its  matter),  and  is  some  test 
whether  he  has  imderstood  the  passage;  but  its  value  as  a  mental 
training  is  to  some  extent  lessened  by  the  fact  that  correct  results 
are  often  obtained  by  other  means  than  reasoning  from  grammatical 
principles.  The  pupUs  seem  to  learn  the  parsing  of  diSerent  com- 
binations as  detached  things  without  reference  to  general  principles; 
for  example,  many  will  always  make  a  noun  following  the  verb  "  to 
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lUportnon   be"  nominative,  even  thoufifh  an  objective  case  precedes  it,  for  the 

Edacation.       Pupils  seem  rather  to  try  to  make  the  different  words  of  a  sentence 

—       fit  into  a  roimded  whole,  the  form  of  a  familiar  sentence,  than  to 

Mr.J.S.      trace  out  the  bond  of  unity  which  holds  them  all  together.     For 

^SruF'^'  example,  they  make  a  noun  nominative  to  a  certain  verb  because 

intpeet&r.     they  can  find  no  other  verb  to  make  it  nominative  to;   and,  fre- 

KilUrae)-.    quently,  when  two  nouns  are  collectively  nominative  to  two  verbs 

they  will  assign  each  to  a  different  one.     For  this  reason  parsing  of 

complex  sentences  in  the  Sixth  Class  is  seldom  well  done.     The  fault 

in  their  method  of  work  seems  to  be  that  they  regard  the  relations 

of  the  different  words  to  one  another  as  merely  relations  of  position 

in  a  sentence  or  phrase,  and  do  not  grasp  the  mutual  bearing  of  the 

words  on  one  another,  which  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  unity  of 

the  sentence. 

Geography  requires  less  attention  than  the  other  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools,  for  it  is  of  little  use  either  for  practical  purposes  or  for  a 
mental  training.  As  to  its  utility,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  the  great  bidk  of  the  facts  learnt  wiU  never  become  a  subject  for 
consideration  in  after  life,  nor  even  in  school  life  except  when  study- 
ing the  text-book ;  and  that  though  large  numbers  of  people  emigrate 
from  this  country  they  learn  as  much  about  Siberia  as  tJie  United 
States  of  America. 
•^g^V  y-  j^  ig  defective  as  a  mental  training,  for  the  pupils  are  made  to 
learn  by  heart  what  they  do  not  imderstand,  and  thus  acquire  the 
habit  of  speaking  without  thinking.  The  work  learnt  is  a  highly 
abstract  description  of  certain  features  of  the  world.  The  pupUs  fit 
into  this  abstract  form  whatever  meaning  pleases  their  fancy;  for  it 
is  peculiar  to  this  artificial  study  that  its  final  form  can,  without 
inconsistency,  be  apphed  to  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  a  little 
cross-examination  generally  shows  that  the  pupils  have  given  a  false 
meaning  to  the  work. 
Agrienltore.  The  teaching  of  Agriculture  from  books  alone  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  failure,  and  I  fear  that  an  exception  to  the  rule  will  not  be 
found  in  this  district.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  bad  schools  where 
the  work  is  not  learnt  at  all,  or  where  the  pupils  have  learnt  the  book 
so  purely  by  rote  that  they  can  repeat  paragraphs,  but  do  not  know 
where  to  begin  the  answer  to  a  question  or  where  to  leave  off;  but 
of  schools  where  the  work  has  been  carefully  learnt  by  the  pupils 
and  the  teachers  have  tried  to  give  it  some  reality.  The  book  is 
largely  taken  up  with  descriptions  of  animals,  j^ants,  flowers, 
machines,  and  branches  of  Agriculture  which,  in  this  district  at  least, 
are  not  familiar  to  the  pupils,  and,  consequently,  they  are  not  free 
from  the  difficulty  which  town  children  experience  in  learning  it. 
Moreover,  however  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  to  a  farmer,  the 
book  has  not  that  unity  and  gradual  unfolding  of  the  subject  which 
should  characterise  a  school  book;  but  is  too  much  a  collection  of 
isolated  facts,  and  might  be  begun  at  almost  any  page.  The  pu{Hls 
learn  this  book,  and  under  careful  teachers  turn  it  over  in  their  minds ; 
but  what  is  impressed  on  their  minds  is  little  more  than  a  copy  df 
what  the  book  says  (more  or  less  sub-divided),  so  that  their  thoughts 
on  the  subject  are  confined  by  its  words. 

What  is  wanted  in  teaching  Agriculture  is  not  to  crowd  the  pupil's 
mind  with  facts,  but  to  improve  his  power  and  accuracy  of  observation 
in  such  matters;  to  put  his  thoughts  on  a  scientific  instead  of  an 
imaginary  basis,  and  to  give  him  confidence  in  scientific  methods. 
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Many  farmers  in  Kerry  at  first  objected  to  the  spraying  of  potatoes  lUporUon 
&8  a  preventive  against  the  blight  (just  as  some  people  refuse  to  see  \f*|?^  **' 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  as  the  safety  lamp  was  objected  to  kdaeaftUm. 
in  the  English  mines);  and  even  many  teachers  showed  considwable       7— 
reluctance  to  teach  the  portions  of  the  book  dealing  with  it.     Such  dut^tjsu^ 
objections,  founded  on  no  rational  basis,   should  be  impossible  for  ^Jjjj,^^ 
persons  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  had  any  degree  of  accuracy.  KUlmwr. 

Drawing  is   the   only   extra   subject   taught  to   any   extent,   but       —  ' 
Geometry  and  Algebra  are  fairly  popular,  and  the  Sewing  Machine  ^^!^V 
and  Dressmaking  are  taught  in  several  girls'  schools. 

Drawing  is,  as  a  rule,  fairly  well  taught;  though,  as  regards  the  Dnwia^. 
accuracy  of  the  lines  and  curves  and  the  correctness  of  the  proportions 
Qf  the  figures,  an  improvement  is  desirable.  As  a  rule  the  hand  is  not 
trained  to  execute  with  facility  and  readiness  a  copy  of  the  lines  of 
the  figure  presented  to  the  eye,  but  attains  the  result  by  constant 
effort  and  frequent  alterations. 

Singing  is  well  taught  in  three  Convent  schools,  but  is  almost  an  ]^«** 
unknovni  subject  in  the  other  schools.  Instrumental  Music  of  a  ""'*• 
primitive  kind  is  popular  with  the  peasantry,  but  their  powers  of 
singing  seem  to  be  little  developed.  I  am  uncertain  whether  this 
neglect  is  due  to  any  special  difficulty  in  training  the  voices  of 
coimtry  children,  or  to  the  want  of  well-trained  teachers  to  introduce 
the  subject.  Very  few  of  the  present  teachers  can  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  singing  before  they  went  to  the  Training 
Colleges ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
Convents  as  monitors,  and  understand  the  subject,  seem  as  little 
disposed  as  the  others  to  introduce  it  into  their  schools  when  they 
get  positions  in  the  country.  It  might  be  possible  by  means  of 
itinetrant  instructors,  who  would  instruct  both  teacheii  and  pupils, 
to  overcome  the  initial  dif&cidties,  and  put  the  teaching  of  Vocal 
Music  cm  a  sound  basis. 

Elindergarten  is  taught  with  care  in  three  Convent  schools,  and  Kinder- 
helps  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  infant  instruction,  but  it  seems  to  me  *"*•"• 
that  the  great  objects  aimed  at  by  its  founder  are  not  secured.  The 
subject  is  developed  from  without  not  from  within;  that  is  to  say, 
little  that  is  new  is  elicited  from  the  pupils;  little  that  is  indefinite 
is  rendered  definite,  and  Kindergarten  is  regarded  as  a  thing  apart 
from  ordinary  experience  instead  of  underlying  it. 

The  ideas  which  should  sink  gently  but  deeply  into  the  child's  mind 
(as  happens  with  early  direct  impressions)  are,  so  to  speak,  loosely 
attached  to  its  surface,  and  rapidly  vanish  if  not  renewed.  For 
example,  the  pupils  of  a  large  Fifth  Class  were  recently  reading  a 
lesson  m  which  a  balloon  was  described  as  a  sphere ;  and  though  these 
pupils  had  been  trained  in  a  Eandergarten  school,  no  one  knew  what 
a  sphere  was  (either  by  definition  or  example),  and  I  found  that 
only  one  pupil  retained  the  least  recollection  of  the  three  primary 
forms,  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cube.  Accuracy  of  observation  and  work 
are  to  some  extent  developed,  but  Kindergarten  is  stopped  so  early 
that  unless  the  work  of  the  senior  school  is  made  to  fit  the  child's 
habits  they  will  not  acquire  permanence. 

In  teaching  Kindergarten  much  attention  is  given  to  the  exercises ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  ends  to  which  these  exercises  are  directed 
is  not  appreciated,  so  that  they  are  not  clearly  grasped  and  kept 
before  the  mind  of  the  instructor.  Kindergarten  should  be  play  to 
the  child;  that  is,  his  progress  should  be  an  inward  onward  move- 
ment in  which  the  motive  power  is  supplied  by  the  desire  for  play 
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Reports  on  and  the  consciousness  of  constraint  is  absent.     For  the  teacher  it 
NationdT     should  be  just  as  much  a  science  as  any  other  subject,  and  not  in  any 
BdncAtion.   sense  a  pastime,  or  mere  means  of  keeping  children  quiet.     These 
Mr  j's       principles  are  not  recognised  in  Kindergarten  schools.     A  general 
CtwioKB^^  review  of  the  schools  shows  that  where  one  teacher  goes  into  the 
jiH^J^,     work  thoroughly  and  carries  it  out  fully,  the  work  of  three  or  four 
Killarney.    o^^^  ^^  superficial,  and  produces  the  impression  of  carelessness.     It 
- —       is  usual  to  attribute  the  imperfections  of  the  latter  to  indolence,  and 
not  without  reason ;  but  I  think  that  a  careful  examination  will  show 
that   this   indolence   is   an    artificial    product,    and   not    a    natural 
characteristic  of  the  people.     Our  power  of  acting  with  vigour  in  any 
line  of  work  depends  largely  on  our  imderstanding  the  end  to  which 
this  work  naturally  tends.     If  we  have  one  end  in  view  and  the  work 
naturally  tends  to  another  it  produces  the  feeling  of  drudgery,  and 
instead  of  eliciting  a  vigorous  effort  baffles  the  efforts  we  make  volun- 
tarily.    Whether  our  work  be  of  a  high  or  a  low  order  we  require 
some  insight  into  the  forces  at  work  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  sus- 
tained effort;  and  hence  one  man  can  act  with  vigour  in  mechanical 
and  another  in  intellectual  work.     The  teachers  of  National  schools 
have  spent  years  in  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching  which  are 
founded  on  the  experience  of  successful  instructors,  and  are  in  them- 
selves good ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  much  the  practice  fails  to  come 
up  to  the  theory,  and  how  often,  as  time  goes  on,  experience,  instead 
of  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  standard  put  before  them,  carries 
them  further  from  it.     The  rules  of  teaching  are  learnt  and  examina- 
tions are  passed,  but  the  forces  of  which  these  rules  are  expression 
are  not  understood,  and  the  parts  are  boimd  together  only  by  assodar 
tion.     The  courses  in  the  IVaining  Colleges  are  either  too  short,  cfr 
their  influence  is  not  strong  enough,  to  replace  the  rough  and  ready 
empirical  methods  familiar  to  the  students  by  scientific  methods  based 
on  an  insight  into  the  forces  at  work. 

No  wide  study  of  psychology  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
though  a  careful  study  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  great  natural  ability 
are  wante4  by  those  who  instruct  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  to  deduce  the  well-known  rules  of  teaching 
from  higher  principles  as  he  would  deduce  the  propositions  of  Euclid 
or  the  formulae  of  Mechanics.  For  example,  the  rule  that  practice 
makes  perfect,  which  is  appHed  to  all  branches,  should  be  traced 
back  to  its  reasons,  and  its  different  applications  distinguished.  In 
strictly  scientific  work,  as  Geometry,  practice  gives  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  principles  and  fundamental  laws  on  which  the  science  is 
based.  A^ain,  "  a  child  should  not  learn  by  heart  what  he  does 
not  understand,"  because,  among  other  objections,  the  workings  of 
memory  will  then  anticipate  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  slower 
process  of  reasoning,  so  that  he  will  not  feel  the  necessity  of  using  his 
reason,  and  will  speak  without  thinking. 

The  attempt  to  give  teachers  a  training  merely  in  the  work  they 
have  to  perform,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  practical,  has  a 
close  analogy  to  the  pernicious  method  of  teaching  fostered  by  the 
Results  system ;  in  which  the  pupils  get  an  excessive  and  apparently 
practical  training  in  the  work  they  will  be  asked  to  do  at  the  examina- 
tion, and  in  which  examination  tests  and  preparing  answers  to  possible 
questions  occupy  an  inordinate  amoimt  of  the  school  time. 

Spelling  is  generally  well  taught.  Dictation  and  Transcriptioii  are 
favourite  exercises  with  the  teachers,  and  the  simple  character  of 
this  work  enables  it  to  be  easily  done. 
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Writing  is  taught  only  moderately  well.     The  copy-books  seldom  ^J**  ^^ 
afford  evidence  of  continuous  and  painstaking  supervision,  and  the  ^aUoiial  ^ 
standard  of  excellence  kept  before  the  pupils  is  generally  much  lower  Education, 
than  they  could  attain.  Mr.TTs, 

Needlework  is  rarely  well  taught,  but  cutting-out  is,  as  a  rule,  poor.  Ouwrn^.^, 
Nearly  all  the  schools  are  vested,  and  they  are  generally  in  good  in^tor. 
repair.     As  regards  neatness  and  cleanliness  they  leave  much  to  be  Killsraey. 
desired.     It  seems  to  be  usual  to  wash  the  school-rooms  only  once  a       — 
year,  just  before  the  examination.     As  a  rule,  the  play-grounds  receive 
hardly  any  care. 

The  schools  are  generally  sufficiently  supplied  with  requisites  on 
the  day  of  the  examination;  but  I  have  ascertained  that,  in  some 
cases,  books  are  carried  from  one  school  to  another  as  the  examina- 
tions come  on,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  books  in  the  presses  of 
different  schools  when  examining  them. 

The  Industrial  scheme  for  the  girls  of  Sixth  Class  is  carried  out 
in  a  fair  number  of  schools.  As  a  rule  there  is  difficulty  in  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  materials ;  but  in  some  places,  where  materials 
are  supplied  from  outside  sources,  the  work  done  in  school  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  poorer  people.  In  the  Convent  schools  the  industrial 
work  is  carried  on  in  large  classes,  and  is  well  done;  and  the  In- 
dustrial departments  of  the  two  Convents  in  Eallamey  do  excellent 
work.     A  great  deal  of  this  work  is  sold  to  tourists. 

The  training  of  monitors  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  character 
of  their  work  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  boys  and  girls  of  no  greater 
ability  in  Intermediate  schools ;  and  the  want  of  thoroughness  in  their 
work,  and  of  earnestness  in  their  application  to  it  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  education  is  not  a  good  preparation  for  intellectual 
work  in  later  years. 

Many  of  the  time-tables  are  unsuitable.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
school  hours  are  quite  long  enough,  but  the  disposal  of  the  time  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects  teught.  The  teacher 
seems  to  be  often  guided  by  his  own  partiality  for  a  subject  rather 
than  its  difficulty.     Many  time-tables  are  confused  and  incomplete. 

The  managers  visit  their  schools  regularly;  and,  in  some  cases, 
where  a  new  manager  has  succeeded  one  who  was  in  ill-health,  an 
improvem^it  in  the  attendance  and  discipline  may  be  observed. 
Frequent  visits  of  managers  are  not,  I  regret  to  find,  a  check  on  con- 
tinuous and  almost  obvious  inaccuracy  in  the  accoimts  of  a  few 
schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  though  1  have  not  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  yet  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  is  the  manifest  capacity,  both  of  teachers  and  pupils,  for 
better  things.  It  is  the  great  difference  between  what  is  actually 
existing  in  the  schools  and  what  is  possioie  that  makes  the  work 
Beem  so  unsatisfactory. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.   CUSSEN, 

District  Inspector. 
The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Dublin. 
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tl»8ta^o«GEKERAL    REPORT  On  the  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  by  Mr. 

SSl^a,         Thomas  Carroll,  m.rj.a.,  Agriciiltural  Superintendent. 
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MMJ2,, 
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Superintend 
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Migration 
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Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  beg  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  1899. 

There  has  not  been  material  change  in  the  procedure  of  Agricultural 
Education  since  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  my  report  for  1898. 

The  period  of  "  unrest "  in  regard  to  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
instruction,  which  was  noted  in  my  last  report,  continues,  perhaps,  in 
a  more  accentuated  form.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  change  in  educational  methods  must  be  at  once  brought 
about. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  education  for  rural  districts  has 
exercised  the  minds  of  educational  reformers.  The  serious  contin- 
gency of  the  people  "  flying  from  the  land "  appears  to  have  grave 
interest  for  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Whilst 
we  in  Ireland  have  to  deplore  the  exodus  from  our  country,  and  its 
ruinous  consequences,  Great  Britain  is  suffering  merely  from  a 
transference  of  its  populations.  Our  people  fly  from  the  country  to 
win  bread  in  other  more  favoured  localities.  The  English  and 
Scotch  industrial  classes  move  about  seeking,  in  their  own  coun- 
try, either  more  congenial  or  more  lucrative  employment.  Educa- 
tional systems  of  former  times  have  done  much  to  cause  this  restless 
seeking  for  new  work.  The  diffusion  of  education,  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  literature  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  quality,  the  ease 
and  cheapness  of  locomotion,  and  the  attraction  of  town  and  village 
life  have  all  contributed  to  depopulate  the  rural  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  whilst  the  ready  money  wage,  the  more  attractive  diet,  the 
facilities  for  amusement  and  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  pubUc 
opinion — ^which  is  more  potent  in  agricultural  districts — serve  to 
hold  those  who  migrate  to  towns  in  close  embrace.  Rarely  do  wo 
find  a  return  to  the  country  of  a  family  that  migrates  to  town.  Other 
reasons  might  be  adduced  to  accoimt  for  this  migration,  amongst 
which  the  ease  with  which  children  may  bo  educated  in  towns  is  a 
strong  one.  Moralize,  however,  as  we  may,  try  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  with  all  the  pertinacity  that  we  may  possess,  the  enigma  will 
remain  to  puzzle  the  political  economist.  Why  do  country  folk  not 
see  that  the  future  of  those  who  leave  the  land  for  city  life  is 
fraught  with  much  misery  ? 

" .  .  .  .  Agriculture. — ^That  primeval  occupation,  and  the 
cleanest  of  them  all,  means  more  than  the  gromng  of  grass 
and  grain.  It  means,  among  other  things,  the  engendering  and 
achievement  of  patient  even  minds  in  sound  enduring  bodies,  gifts 
of  which  after  the  first  generation,  the  great  towns  rob  those  who 
dwell  and  labour  in  them.  And  when  those  gifts  are  gone  or  greatly 
lessened,  what  does  history  teach  us  of  the  fate  of  the  people  who 
have  lost  them  ?  When,  too,  the  coimtryman  has  put  on  a  black  coat, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  kept  his  corduroys,  what  welcome  has  the 
city  for  him?  What  kind  of  places  are  those  cities  to  live  in  for  the 
poor?  What  mercy  do  they  show  to  those  who  fall  sick  or  fail?  Ask 
the  labouring  man,  who  seeks  work  after  the  cheap  hair-dye  ceases 
to  conceal  that  he  is  turned  of  fifty ;  ask  the  clerk,  competent,  blame- 
less (and  married,  with  a  family),  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty-five; 
ask  the  widow,  derehct  and  tossing  upon  that  bitter  sea. 
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"  City  Life, — ^Thcre  the  hideous  grinding  competition  of  the  age  R«p«rti  on 
leaves  Kttle  room  for  those  from  whom  the  last  possible  ounce  of  HfiSSu  *' 
brain  or  body  work  can  be  no  longer  pressed.     They  go  to  the  wall,  EdwatioB. 
they  sink  to  the  slum  and  the  dock-gate,  and  the  house  and  Uie  xr.'Thoma* 
hospital  ward.     I  say  that  from  these  great  towns,  with  their  aggre-  OarroiL 
gated  masses  of  mankind,  there  rises  one  eternal  wail  of  misery — the  a^^^ 
hopeless  misery  that,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  country  does  not  §J^„|^ 
know  of  those  who,  having  fallen,  are  being  trampled  by  those  who  dmu 
stand.     Such  are  the  things  of  the  cities,  with  their  prizes  for  the  few,  GlMnerin. 
their  blanks — ^their  despair — ^for  the  many.     And  all  the  while — ^that       — 
13  why  I  speak  of  them  and  their  pomps  and  poverties — outside  these 
human  lives  lie  the  wide  neglected  lands  of  England,  peopled,  often 
enough,  by  a  few  struggling  farmers,  and  in  the  course  of  deseitioa  by 
a  dwindling  handful  of  labourers."* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  method  of  education  might  be  devised 
by  which  the  youth  of  the  country  shall  be  attracted  to  country  life, 
that  the  natural  objects  of  the  country  should  be  made  a  medium  of 
interesting  study,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature's  work,  given 
in  an  attractive  form,  will  induce  yoimg  people  to  remain  in  rural 
districts,  where  they  can  revel  in  Nature  and  her  works. 

I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  the  restraining  of  migratory  habits 
through  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science.  All 
boys,  when  yoimg,  are  fond  of  country  life.  There  are  few  town 
lads  who  would  not  give  up  brilliant  prospects  in  the  city  if  they 
could  be  assured  that  when  they  grow  up  they  could  become  farmers. 
The  country  is  sufficiently  attractive  for  the  youth  of  town  and 
country  at  the  present  time.  The  realities  of  life  are,  however,  viewed 
from  different  standpoints  in  youth  and  adult  age.  The  most 
enthusiastic  youth  will  find  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
contemplation,  and  the  realization  of  farming  life;  and  the  youth 
whose  lot  is  cast  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  if  he  has  had  anything 
of  a  literary  education,  is  rarely  satisfied  with  his  position,  and  ho 
will,  at  an  early  opportimity,  change  it. 

If  Great  Britain's  stolid  sons  are  not  to  be  fastened  to  the  country  Natond 
by  the    enthusiasm  begotten  of  Nature's  teaching,  how  much  more  Science 
unlikely  will  the  Hibernian  mind,  with  its  enthusiasm  and  its  hope-  **»«*"^»«- 
fulness,  be  influenced  by  similar  educational  methods? 

The  stem  fact  asserts  itself.  We  must  provide  an  education  f<»- 
the  people  that  will  primarily  enable  them  to  succeed  in  life  in 
whatever  position  they  may  be  placed,  and,  secondly,  we  must  realize 
that  most  avocations  are  taken  up  more  as  a  matter  of  chance  and 
opportunity  than  of  premeditaticm,  and  this  applies  very  generally  to 
Ireland. 

For  Ireland  a  system  of  education  must  be  devised  that  will  be  SyiteBi  of 
useful  for  those  who  leave,  as  well  as  for  those  who  remain  upon  the  foj^j^^^jj 
land,  and  upon  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  my  often-expressed 
opinion  that  a  rural  education  may  be  devised  in  which  agriculture 
will  take  a  prominent  place,  that  will  eqtiip  the  youth  of  Ireland  for 
businesses  other  than  agriculture  if  circiunstances  should  determine 
their  leaving  the  land.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  as  a  school 
subject  is  a  question  that  appears  to  be  discussed  generally  in  a 
manner  that  frequenCly  betrays  the  assumption  that  in  schools  where 
agriculture  is  taught  the  instruction  in  the  subject  is  given,  with  the 


♦  mder  Haggard  in  "  TU  Farmer's  Tear.' 
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in  Ireland. 


R«Miti  on  object  of  teaching  the  practice  of  agricultiire.     As  regards  Ireland 

Nitionaf  ^  *'^®  assumption  that  the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture  is  continued 

Education,  in  schools  is  quite  erroneous.     The  misapprehension  on  this  matter 

jfr.  Thovwt  ^^y  ^B,Ye  arisen  through  the  title  of  the  text-book  being  given  as 

Carroll  "  Practical  Farming."     In  my  report  for  1898  I  stated  that  a  revision 

Agri^-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  made  in  1897,  and  improvement  in  the  results  of 

iurai  the  teaching  was  gradually  becoming  felt. 

^^  The  early  attempts  at  agricultural  teaching  in  Irish  schools  were 

Glamevin  j^  ^he  direction  of  agricultural  science  teaching.  In  consequenco  of 
AgTtcultaial  representations  made  to  them  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  should 
teaching  be  given  upon  more  practical  lines,  the  Commissioners  authorized  the 
use  of  a  book  which  was  mainly  descriptive  of  improved  agricultural 
practice,  having  very  little  reference  to  the  application  of  science  to 
practice  in  agriculture.  The  time  came  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  text-book.  The  revised  book  on  agriculture,  which 
has  been  in  use  in  schools  since  1897,  was  designed  to  encourage  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  to  bring  before  their  minds  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  and  show  the  connection  that  should  exist 
between  science  and  practice  in  the  art.  The  results  of  attempts 
made  at  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland 
have  not  been  encouraging  in  the  past,  mainly  because  the  teachers 
were  not  generally  prepared  for  the  teaching.  The  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture  in  Ireland  was  hindered  through 
the  quality  of  science  teaching  in  schools. 


Ineffective 
methods. 


ImproTsd 
methodB. 


It  was  not  alone  Ireland  that  suffered  through  this  inefficient 
method  of  teaching  applied  science  to  agriculture.  England  and 
Scotland  were,  in  the  past,  suffering  from  the  absence  of  a  proper 
method  of  teaching  science  to  the  industrial  classes,  as  well  as  from 
the  contempt  of  practical  farmers  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  men. 
This  condition  does  not  force  itself  on  the  observation  of  the  practical 
educationalist  any  longer.  The  teaching  of  applied  science  is, 
especially  for  agriculture  becoming  more  acceptable  to  the  practical 
man. 

Now  that  the  period  has  been  arrived  at,  when  the  chemist  himself 
takes  an  interest  in  practical  farming :  when  we  find  that  the  practical 
feeding  of  cattle,  the  work  of  the  dairy,  and  the  actual  application  of 
manures  to  the  land  are  undertaken  personally  by  the  chemist,  and 
when  we  find  that  the  chemist  is  himself  a  student  in  agricultural 
practice  we  may  consider  that  the  period  of  estrangement  between 
the  practical  and  the  scientific  men  is  almost  at  an  end.  Again,  when 
we  find  that  the  student  from  the  Agricultural  College  does  not 
attempt  to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  his  predecessors  in  farming 
inmiediately  on  his  return,  but  that  he  proves  in  his  practice  that 
"  the  reason  why  "  that  he  has  acquired  at  College  will  enable  him  to 
perform  some  farm  operation  more  thoroughly  or  economically,  or 
that  he  can,  through  increased  knowledge,  discriminate  between 
thrifty  or  unthrifty  animals  more  correctly  than  he  had  done  pre- 
viously, thus  will  the  prejudice  against  science  decrease,  and  then 
will  its  application  to  agriculture  extend. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  manual  instrao- 
tion,  and  the  application  of  a  system  of  elementary  science  teaching 
to  Lreland  should  lead  up  to  a  useful  form  of  education  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  we  may  hope  that  a  system  shall  be  devised  that  will  bring 
our  people  to  a  condition  in  which  the  industrial  resoiuxses  of  the 
country  will  be  satisfactorily  developed. 
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The  necessity  for  an  extension  of  institutions  to  meet  the  require-  J^**""*, 
ments  of  those  seeking  agricultural  education  in  Ireland  is  each  year  N»tioniIr 
becoming  more  apparent.     The  developments  at  the  Glasnevin  estab-  Kdacadon 
lishment  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  considerable,  yet  j^^  'rhomaa 
with  the  growth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes  OarnU, 
for  instruction  in  their  businesses  the  resources  of  the  Commissioners'  ^griad^ 
Agricultural  Schools  are  severely  taxed.     The  time  has  arrived  when  S'^^jw  ut^ 
more  provision  for  practical  agricultural  teaching  must  be  made  for  dtnL 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.     The  interest  that  ap-  ai«raeviii. 
pears  to  have  been  created  in  the  development  of  various  branches  j.  — r 
of  Agriculture  in  the  country  should  now  be  taken  advantage  of  fo^^Lip- 
in  providing  an  effective  means  for  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  agri-  manu  in 
cultural  classes  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  all  important  £5j"^|^n 
industry  of  the  country. 

The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution. 

The  congested  condition  of  this  institution,  upon  which  I  com- 
mented in  my  la«t  yeai's  report,  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
equally  acute. 

The  attendances  during  the  year  were— 

(Resident — paying  .  25 
Resident — free,  .  .  25 
Non-resident — paying,  3 


53 

118 

I 
174 


(6.)  Female  Dairy  students  j  First  Session,        .         •         61 
(resident)  ( Second  Session,    .        .        57 

(c.)  Queen's  Scholars  (non-resident  at  Albert  Insti- 
tution).— From  Marlborough-street  Training 

College, 130 

From  "  Church  of  Ireland  "  Training  College,      .        44 

(First  Session,  . 
Second  Session, 
Third  Session, 

(«.)  Creamery  Managers  (resident),    .... 

The  very  satisfactory  attendances  of  the  different  classes  noted  NeoMtify 
above  at  the  Albert  Institution  gives  evidence  that  there  is  an  in-  ^^f  ~''*" 
creasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  country  JJJijoi, 
to  improve  their  methods  of  farming  through  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge of  improved  agriculture. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  a  development  and,  possibly,  a 
change  in  the  system  of  agricultural  teaching  at  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
lishment should  be  brought  about. 

Hitherto  the  methods  of  instruction  at  this  institution  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  giving  as  much  instruction  as  possible  in  practical 
agriculture.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  this  system  should  con- 
tmue  or  if  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  more  scientific  course  of 
instanction  should  be  introduced. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  interests  of  industrial  progress  in  the  Highar 
country  a  development  of  a  higher  class   of  scientific  agricultural  ^J^^« 
teaching  should  be  established  at  the  Albert  Institution.     And  whilst  ^niwd. 
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thero  should  be  suitable  teaching  of  the  sdences  underlying  agri- 
culture, the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture  might  be  usefully  and 
largely  developed. 

The  financial  hindrances  to  a  useful  development  of  agricultural 
teaching  in  Ireland  will  probably  be  swept  away,  and  I  trust  there 
will  be  evolved  in  the  country  such  a  system  as  will  be  a  help  towards 
improving  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  expenditure  on  agricultural  teaching  in 
Ireland  has  been  the  lowest  compared  with  countries  in  which 
systematic  agricultural  teaching  has  been  established,  and  it  should 
bo  publicly  known  that  this  satisfactory  condition  has  been  brought 
about  mainly  through  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  attention  given 
by  the  officers  employed  at  these  educational  institutions.  Their 
regard  for  economy  in  management,  and  for  making  the  largest 
amount  possible  of  profit  from  the  industrial  works  in  their  charge 
is  beyond  all  praise. 

In  devising  methods  for  improving  the  educational  condition  of  tbo 
Glasnevin  establishment,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  whether  there 
chould  be,  in  the  future,  two  classes  of  pupils  at  the  institution,  or, 
ratlier,  whether  there  should  be  two  classes  of  instruction.  Ono,  a 
system  of  high  class  scientific  teaching,  which  might  be  availed  of  by 
intending  teachers  of  schools,  by  professional  men,  to  whom  a  know- 
l<'dge  of  agriculture  would  be  useful,  e.g. :  land  agents,  members  of  the 
Jiand  Commission,  members  of  the  legal  professions,  and,  generally, 
tlioso  whoso  business  in  life  would  bring  them  into  connection  with 
land  or  its  interests.  The  second  class  of  instruction  to  be  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  those  who  would  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  practical  agriculture,  to  whom  the  business  of  farming  would 
be  their  future  avocation. 

Both  classes  of  instruction  might  be  available  for  each  class  of 
student,  bub  for  both  a  longer  course  of  instruction  should  be  the 
rule.  Hitherto  at  the  two  agricultural  establishments  of  the  Com- 
missioners the  demands  upon  their  resources  were  so  great  that  the 
time  for  insti-uction  was  shortened  in  order  that  a  large  number  should 
partake  of  at  least  some  amount  of  instruction.  This  rushing  a  large 
number  through  the  institutions  should  be  ended,  and  a  sufficient 
means  for  thorough  education  in  agriculture  should  be  provided. 

The  Experiment  Grounds. 

The  experiments  carried  on  in  these  groimds  wiU  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  Section  IV. 

Experiments  here  may  be  considered  as  primarily  useful  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  as  the  lessons  from  their  results  could 
scarcely  be  applicable  to  experiments  or  practice  in  other  districts. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  generalizations  on  results  of  experi- 
ments may  not  be  misleading  to  those  who  do  not  see  for  themselves 
the  experiments  in  actual  progress. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  carried  on  at  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
lishment, and  duly  reported  upon  in  previous  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners, have  had  their  chief  value  in  the  education  of  the  pupils 
of  the  institution  who  witnessed  them. 

Experiments  on  land,  either  in  methods  of  cultivation,  rotations  ot 
crops,  or  on  the  uses  of  manures,  should  be  carried  out  in  districts 
within  which  the  farmers  may  have  opportimity  for  studying  results. 
Experiments  of  a  purely  scientific  character,  or  upon  animals  may 
be  carri:d  out  at  the  institution  or  in  its  laboratory. 
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The  experiments  upoa  the  use  of  a  yarietj  of  manures  on  grass  Rnwrtipii 
land    are    most    interesting.     They    are    valuable    at    present    in  S^^f  ^  **' 
consequence  of  the  length  of  time  that  they  have  been  in  operation.  Edu^ion. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the  various  plots  have  been  treated  with  ^  — 
the  same  manures  now  enumerated.     The  variation  in  yield  during  CkarollT^ 
the  course  of  the  experiments  has  been  very  considerable.     At  present  iSSi^ 
there  appears  to  be  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  soil  Superinten- 
and  its  products  through  the  influence  of  the  manuring.  ^^ 

A  visit  to  these  grounds  during  the  month  of  Jime  reveals  lessons     '*^?'' 
of  considerable  importance — (a)  showing  the  enormous  value  of  what  Ch»»ct«r 
may  be  called  natural  manuring  as  compared  with  several  methods  mJJST"' 
of  applying  artificial  manures ;  (6.)  giving  evidence  of  the  desirabihty 
of  the  application  of  artificial  fertilizers  in  such  mixtures,  and  quan-  *^"**'' 
tities  as  approximate  to  the  fertilizing  ratios  of  natural  manures; 
(c.)  showing  the  comparative  values  of  nitrogen  in  artificial  manures — 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda;  (d.)  the  use  of  potash  in 
manuring  is  also  well  demonstrated. 

A  most  important  experiment  in  the  use  of  artificial  foods  and  on  Th«  vm  of 
their  residual  value  in  manure  is  also  in  evidence.  »rtifl«i»l 

foods  on 

These  expenments  have  now  been  in  progress  since  1892.  The  gnm, 
land  which,  for  the  purposes  of  cleansing  it,  had  been  fallow  for  two 
years,  was  sown  with  a  crop  of  barley.  In  the  autumn,  after  the 
barley  crop  had  been  removed,  sheep  were  folded  on  the  stubble  when 
swedes  with  hay  were  given  to  them — swedes  at  the  rate  of  12 
tons  per  statute  acre,  and  clover  hay  ad.  lib.  In  one  division  the 
sheep  were  given  1  lb.  per  head  per  day  of  Unseed  cake;  another 
division  they  had  1  lb.  of  cotton  cake;  in  another  they  had  1  lb.  of 
maize,  and  in  the  remaining  division  they  were  allowed  swedes  and 
hay  only. 

The  sowing  of  barley  each  year,  and  the  folding  of  the  sheep  as  Manurmi 
noted  were  continued  during  four  years,  after  which  the  land  was  ^**"«' 
laid  down  to  grass  with  a  suitable  mixture  of  seeds ;  — 

The  grass  over  the  whole  of  the  experiment  ground  is  mown  for 
hay  each  year,  and  during  winter,  sheep  are  folded  upon  the  pasture 
with  rations  as  stated  above.  Tabulated  results  during  the  past  year 
will  be  found  recorded. 

A  very  important  development  in  these  experiments  is  the  be- 
haviour of  the  leguminosse.  Results  contrary  to  similar  experiments 
are  here  noticeable.  On  the  land  that  has  had  consumed  upon  it 
maize  tho  clovers  have  taken  hold  to  a  considerable  extent,  whilst 
on  the  plot  upon  which  cotton  cake  has  been  fed  the  coarser  grasses 
(cocksfoot  and  fescues)  are  flourishing,  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  clovers  are  there.  The  weight  of  mutton  produced  each  year 
has  been  recorded  during  the  course  of  these  experiments. 

Experiments  on  the  growth  of  sugar  beet  have  been  frequently  Sugar  boot 
made.    The  analyses  of  the  roots  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Scharck- 
sommer  and  Sigismimd  Stein,  results  showing  that  sugar  beet  of  high 
saccharine  quality  can  be  grown  in  this  district. 

The  successful  growth  of  tobacco  has  also  been  demonstrated  here.  Tobacco, 
Indeed  it  may  be  taken  that  this  plant  can  be  ^own  successfully 
trader  ordinary   conditions   over   the  greater   part   of   Ireland.     It 
remains  for  scientific  men  to  develop  methods  of  manuring,  saving 
and  curing  the  crop,  which  will  give  a  product  that  shall  have  high 

market  value. 
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S?s£a^of  '^^  ^^*^^®  nursery  in  the  experiment  ground  has  given  good  results 
Natioiud  **  during  the  year.  The  young  trees  have  been  most  healthy,  and 
Edneatioii.  when  they  had  got  to  a  stage  beyond  the  nursery  period  they  have 
Mr  Thomat  ^®°  ^^^  ^^  school  farms  and  school  gardens  throughout  the  country. 

C^rrolk 
MJLIJL^ 

iStA  The  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

*»<•  The  progress  of  this  institution  has,  during  the  year,  been  most 

Glanerin.  auccessful. 

Nanoy  The  numbers  of  pupils  who  attended  the  various  classes  during 

grottnd.  1899  were:  — 

(a.)  Male  Agricultural  Students  (resident),  .         .       21 

(6.)   Female  Dairy  Students  j^'^^f^^^^         •         •       l^ 

(c)    Creamery  Managers  (Males),         .         .         .         .13 

This  large  number  of  persons  who  pass  through  this  establishment 
tax  its  resources  most  seriously.     The  tea^^hers  and  officers  are  over- 
worked.    The  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
classes  is  too  limited,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  work  is  not  as 
thorough  as  is  desirable. 
feriTcnMued      ^  ^*^®  frequently  indicated  the  absolute  necessity  for  increasing  the 
fkciliKies  for  means  for  agricultural  education  in  Munster.     There  is  need  for  it, 
education,     and  the  numbers  who  flock  to  the  Mimster  establishment  give  con- 
vincing evidence  that  there  is  a  sincere  desire  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes.     Since  1880,  when  the 
"  Munster  Model  Farm  "  was  re-organized  upon  methods  that  the 
people  understood  were  formulated  for  their  material  benefit,  the 
school  has  been  practically  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  benefits  that 
have  been  brought  to  the  agriculture  of  Munster  through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  institution  may  be  said  to  be  almost  incalculable. 
The  The  Governors  associated  with  the  Commissioners  in  the  carrying 

^dl^r    ^'^  *^®  work  of  the  school  have  taken  considerable  care  of  its  interests. 
^iiimitM*.      ^®  ladies'  committee  have  been  most  attentive  to  the  interests  of 
'  the  dairy  pupils;  indeed,  the  services  given  by  the  ladies  who  have 
associated  themselves  for  the  interests  of  the  school  have  a  value 
beyond  estimate. 

If  only  one  half  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  this  institution 
were  assimilated  and  put  into  practice  by  the  pupils  a  vast  amount 
of  comfort  might  be  enjoyed  by  a  large  portion  of  our  agricultural 
classes. 

The  Agricultural  Schools  and  School  Gardens. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  connection  witih  the  Agri- 
cultural Department :  — 

Agricultural  schools, 38 

School   gardens, 116 

There  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Agricultural  Schools  during 
the  year.     These  reductions  were  made  in  consequence  of — 

(a.)  The  death  or  retirement  of  teachers,  ...     6 

(6.)  Inefficient  management  of  the  farm  or  in  the  teaching,     4 
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One  school  was  taken  into  connection  during  the  year,  and  twelve  ft«porti  on 
applications  were  on  hand  for  the  recognition  of  Agricultural  Schools  ^^mia  ^ 
which  could  not  be  entertained  pending  the  changes  which  were  likely  Edaouion. 
to  be  brought  about  through  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  agricultursd  ^^^  Thomtu 
and  technical  instruction  in  Ireland.  Detailed  reports  on  twenty-two  OuroU, 
schools  will  be  found  appended.  iStoT'^ 

I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  majority  of  the  Agricultural  Jgf^*'*' 
Schools  are  doing  work  of  considerable  merit.     Many  of  the  teachers  q,^  . 

take  considerable  pains  to  further  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  in       

teaching  the  application  of  the  principles  of  improved  agriculture  to 
their  pupils,  and  whilst  I  regret  to  note  that  some  of  these  schools 
are  inefficient  through  the  apathy  or  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  the 
teachers,  several  are  doing  really  good  work. 

Taniokey. 

The  farm  of  the  Taniokey  School  is  situated  in  a  district  where 
small  farms  are  general.  It  was  established  by  Mr.  Close,  of  Drum- 
banagher,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  the  existence  of  agricultural 
education  in  Ireland,  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  industrial 
education  in  Ireland.  The  laic  teacher  of  the  school,  Mr.  Watson, 
was  a  very  intelligent  agriculturist,  and  quite  suited  to  the  work  that 
Mr.  Close  desir^  to  encourage.  In  addition  to  his  agricultural 
instruction  he  took  up  science  subjects,  and  was  fairly  successful  in 
his  teaching.  He  has  recently  retired  from  school  teaching,  and  his 
place  is  now  filled  by  his  son,  who  appears  qualified  to  teach  practical 
farming.  Mr.  Watson,  jun.,  will  have  the  advantage  of  his  father's 
assistance  on  the  farm. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,      ...         13 
f>        »       »     passed,  ....         13 

Drumbanag^er. 

This  is  a  farm  school  also  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Close,  who,  as 
already  stated,  gave  much  encouragement  formerly  to  agricultiural 
instruction  in  schools.  The  farm  is  well  circumstanced  for  its  purpose. 
Recently  the  teacher  has  improved  his  method  of  instruction,  and 
some  changes  having  been  made  in  his  farm  boundaries  the  school 
farm  has  been  improved.  The  girls  of  this  school  are  taught  agricul- 
ture on  the  farm  and  garden.  They  invariably  show,  through  their 
answering,  that  they  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject; 
indeed,  their  answering  at  examinations  is  generally  oi  higher  standard 
than  that  of  the  boys.  The  garden  at  this  school  is  well  supplied 
with  vegetables  and  flowers.  Fruit  cultivation  is  not  as  well  at- 
tended to  as  it  might  be,  and  as  Armagh,  the  county  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  is  noted  for  its  orchards,  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  fruit  cultivation  in  the  schools  should  be  extremely 
useful  if  it  were  properly  carried  out.  This  school  farm  would  afford 
considerable  advantages  for  the  teaching  of  fruit  cultivation. 
Number  of  pupils  examined,  ...  13 
„       ff     passed,  ....        12 

Monragh. 
This  school  farm  is  situated  in  a  very  wild  district  in  the  County 
Cavan   at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  public  road.     Fann'  '^ 
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^oru  on  produce  is  conveyed  in  panniers  on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Needless 
NatioMl^  to  say  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  primitive  in  the  extreme:  in- 
Edttcation.  deed,  tillage  is  confined  to  small  areas,  and  grazing  and  meadowing 
Mr  ThomoM  ^^^  dairy  cows  are  the  principal  features  in  agriculture  here.  Spade 
Cfarroil,  labour  is  mainly  practised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  crop, 
Agricd'  which,  in  addition  to  oats  and  a  few  cabbages,  form  the  staple  crop) 
hiral  of  this  remote  district.     Yet  the  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to  more 

d!m\^^^'  enUghtened  systems  of  farming,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  land 
OksD  ▼'  ^^^  ^^  *  state  of  natiure  might  be  successfully  cultivated.  The 
..^  '  principal  requirements  in  the  district  appear  to  be  the  means  of 
communication  with  the  highway  by  suitable  roads.  The  inconveni- 
ence and  expense  involved  in  Uie  present  means  of  communication 
are  very  serious,  and,  until  improvement  in  this  respect  is  brought 
about  the  agriculture  of  the  district  must  continue  rude  and  unprofit- 
able. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  has  brought  some  land  into  cultivation 
from  a  "  state  of  nature."  The  crops  grown  upon  this  land  gave 
satisfactory  results.  Mangolds  and  swedes  of  fair  average  quality 
were  produced,  and  the  results  of  cultivation  indicate  that  the 
encouragement  of  improved  tillage  and  the  introduction  of  crops 
now  new  to  the  district  would  result  in  financial  improvement  for  the 
people. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,         ...         7 
,»         »»        M      passed,     ....         7 

Park. 

The  Park  School  Farm  is  situated  in  a  very  poor  district  in  East 
Derry,  The  soil  is  poor  and  the  climate  very  severe  during  winter 
and  spring. 

The  farm  of  this  school  has  been  always  well  managed  by  the 
teacher,  who  appears  to  have  a  genius  for  fanning  and  gardening. 
His  pupils  almost  invariably  evidence  careful  teaching,  as  thej 
can  give  reasons  for  their  belief.  In  the  garden  especially  there  are 
indications  of  the  existence  of  means  for  imparting  useful  knowledge 
and  experience.  V^etables  in  considerable  variety,  always  well  and 
clearly  cultivated,  flowers  varied  and  tastefully  arranged,  and  fruits 
suited  to  the  district  make  this  school  farm  a  very  valuable  help  in 
industrial  instruction.  The  teacher  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
respect  of  his  relations  with  managers,  for,  although  there  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  several  changes,  each  change  has  brought 
forward  a  manager  sympathetic  with  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
BchooL 

Number  of  pupils  examined,         ...        2 
„        „       „     passed,    •        .        .        .        2 

Barratitoj^. 

In  West  Monaghan  there  is  a  district  of  extremely  poor  land.  The 
soil  is  clearly  made  through  the  reclamation  of  moorland  of  a  fonner 
period.  Considerable  industry  and  self-sacrifice  must  have  been 
given  to  ancient  agriculture  here,  and,  although  the  face  of  the  country 
has  been  altered  for  the  better  there  remains  the  fact  that  the  means 
of  living  here  must  be  won  by  hard  work  and  economical  manage- 
ment.    The  late  teacher  of  this  school,  Mr.  Thomas  Whiteside,  a  mosi 
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enliglitened  man,  and,  considering  his  opportunities  for  self-improve  Repoiu  on 
mezity    a  remarkable  man,  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  need  for  i^atioioal  ^ 
improved  methods  in  agriculture.     Some  few  years  ago  he  came  into  Kdacation. 
possession  of  a  few  acres  of  wild  land.     His  first  efforts  were  directed  jur.  Thomas 
toi^ajrds  providing  a  garden,  and  he  was  successful  in  bringing  into  Carrotk 
cxdti^ation    what    is    now    a    prominent    feature    in    the    district,  ^ffricuh* 
Sheltered   by   trees  planted   by   the  teacher,   the   garden   producer*  S**^'    ^^ 
excellent  vegetables.     The  propagation  of  bush  fruit,  evergreens,  and  dUmt. 
omaznental  shrubs  has  been  most  successful.     On  the  farm,  drainage  GUneTia. 
and   reclamation  brought  a  most  impromising  piece  of  land  into  a       — 
condition   where   very    fair   farm   crops    are    produced.     This    farm 
lias  been  a  useful  object  lesson  in  the  district,  and  if  the  teacher  had 
been,  spared  for  a  longer  life  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  in- 
fluence for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  district  would  be  very  con- 
siderable.    The  school  is  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  son. 
The  example  left  by  his  father  will,  I  hope,  be  for  him  an  incentive 
to  useful  action  in  the  future. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,       .         .         .         15 

....         12 


Clare. 

This  is  one  of  the  schools  that  have  a  farm  of  large  size.  The 
farm  management  here  is  of  high  merit  The  cultivation  of  the*  land 
is  thorough.  The  crops  are  invariably  well  and  cleanly  cultivated. 
The  farm  stock  are  suitable  to  the  district,  and  are  well  and  care- 
fully managed.  The  garden,  well  stocked  vdth  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers,  is  well  and  profitably  cultivated.  Taken  altogether,  this 
may  be  classed  as  a  type  of  farm  that,  in  its  management  and 
results,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  model.  It  is  not  to  he  wondered, 
then,  that  the  pupils  are  well  instructed,  and  that  they  take  an 
interest  in  agriculture.  The  subject  is  made  attractive  for  them,  and 
they  appear  to  take  a  pride  in  the  success  of  the  farm. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,         ...         9 
„         „        „      passed,     ....         9 

Parkanaur. 

The  progress  of  this  useful  school  farm  continues  satisfactory ;  in- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  change  for  improvement  here. 
The  influence  of  this  farm  in  the  district  where  it  is  situated  should  be 
very  considerable,  in  indicating  the  successful  results  coming  from 
enlightened  management.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Koss,  got  possession  of 
the  farm  by  pmrchase,  when  it  was  completely  worn  out,  some  years 
ago.  Full  of  weeds,  conspicuously  noticeable  being  the  troublesome 
coltsfoot,  there  was  every  indication  that  the  work  of  the  future  would 
be  laborious,  and  possibly  unprofitable,  yet,  with  a  determination  to 
succeed,  the  work  was  begun,  and,  by  persistent  efforts,  with  thought- 
ful management,  the  farm  is  now  in  a  most  creditable  condition, 
and,  in  a  candid  manner  the  teacher  states  it  has  paid  its  way. 

The  pupils  are  invariably  well  instructed,  and  their  interest  and 
pride  in  the  work  of  the  farm  are  most  pleasing. 

Number  of  pupils  examiiied^      ...        13 

.         .         .         13 
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R«porii  OB  Benburb. 

the  BtBX»4^ 

National         I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a  favourable  report  upon  this  school 

EdotttioB.  farm.     The  management  has  not  been  as  careful  as  is  desirable,  and 

Mr,  Thonuu  the  teaching  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  efficient. 

CarrolL 
M,RJ.2^ 

t^  Sopwell. 

^tarinten-  rpjj-g  gchool  farm  is  situated  in  the  County  Tipperary,  in  a  district  in 
GlMDOTiB.  which  small  farming  is  general.  The  patron  of  the  school,  Q.  J. 
—  Trench,  Esq.,  is  most  anxious  to  promote  industrial  education  in  the 
district,  and  gave  to  the  school  a  portion  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  in  agriculture.  The  teacher  has  been  anxious  to  promote 
the  desires  of  the  patron,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  successful. 
The  crops  on  the  little  farm  were  carefully  cultivated,  the  garden 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  good  cultivation,  and  there  are  in 
it  many  features  useful  for  educational  purposes.  The  pupils  have 
been  carefully  instructed. 

Ntunber  of  pupils  examined,         ...         8 
„         „        „      passed,     .         .         •         .        o 

Lehinch. 

On  this  school  farm  there  have  been  satisfactory  results.  The 
system  of  farming  in  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated  is 
varied.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  a  large  number  of  small 
farms,  whilst  surrounding  are  the  large  grazing  farms  of  the  Con- 
naught  grazier.  Most  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  are  the 
sons  of  farmers  whose  farms  correspond,  in  extent,  with  the  school 
farm.  In  so  far  as  these  pupils  are  concerned  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  example  of  good  cultivation  practised  on  the  farm 
are  useful.  The  management  of  the  farm  is  always  most  satisfactory ; 
but  I  am  not  always  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  teaching. 

Nimiber  of  pupils  examined,       ...         18 
»         „        »      passed,  ....         18 

Doonflyn. 

On  the  little  farm  attached  to  this  school  the  teaching  is  generally 
very  satisfactory.  The  farm  is  very  small — only  three  acres — and,  as 
there  is  a  large  class  of  pupils  it  woidd  be  better  if  there  were  a 
larger  extent  of  land,  especially  as  there  is  a  large  industrial  class  at 
this  school.  The  girls  of  the  Fourth  to  Sixth  Classes  inclusive  are 
taught  agriculture  on  the  farm. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,       ...        33 
M        n       n     passed,  •        .        .        •        33 

Cahy. 

This  is  one  of  the  schools  at  which  the  teacher  manages  his  farm 
extremely  well;  but  his  teaching  of  agriculture  is  below  mediocrity. 
On  the  little  farm  attached  to  the  school  magnificent  crops  are  grown 
— ^there  is  every  evidence  of  practical  skill — ^yet  at  the  examination  of 
the  pupils  unsatisfactory  results  are  shown.  The  soil  of  this  school 
farm  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  it  would  appear  at  certain 
seasons  as  though  the  ordinary  farm  crops  could  not  be  advantageously 
grown. 
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The  good  farm  management  of  Uie  teacher  produces   excellent  ^lg^<» 
crops  of  mangolds,  parsnips,  swedes,  cabbages,  and  oats.     The  farm  ^^u^mj 
serves  a  good  purpose  in  giving  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  results  BdnoAtioB, 
from  careful  tillage.     It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  instruction  is  j^r.ThomoM 
not^  in  results,  as  effective  as  the  farm  management.  jSH^^ 

Number  of  pupils  examined,       .         .        •         11  Superinteif 

„        „     passed,  ....  6  ^   ^ 

Killasser. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  amongst  a  number  of  small  farms  in  a 
congested  district  in  the  County  Mayo.  The  teacher  is  a  man  of 
enlightened  views  on  agriculture,  and  his  teaching  of  the  pupils  has 
been  generally  satisfactory.  A  number  of  girls  are  taught  agricultiure 
at  this  school.  They  appear  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and,  doubtless,  the  knowledge  and  training  that  are  afforded 
will  be  of  service  to  them  in  after  life.  The  farm  and  garden  were 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation;  indeed,  the  farm  management  here 
is  of  high  order  in  merit. 

Pupils  examined, 18 

„      passed, 16 

Carragorru. 

The  Carragorru  School  Farm  is  amongst  the  oldest  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Commissioners,  having  been 
established  in  1857.  There  are  evidences  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
school  and  farm  teaching  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  introduction 
of  mangolds,  swedes,  and  turnips  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
this  school.  The  soil  in  cultivation  of  this  farm  has  been  won  from 
a  vwy  rocky  unpromising  piece  of  ground,  similarly  to  a  large  area 
of  the  County  Mayo.  The  results  that  are  now  apparent  in  the 
farming  of  the  district  in  which  this  school  is  situated  were  brought 
about  by  an  intense  industry  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and,  although 
in  many  instances  farming  methods  are  rude,  the  value  of  caretul 
cultivaticm  is  shown  in  the  increased  produce.  This  farm  serves  as 
a  useful  object  lesson  to  the  district,  as  the  crops  that  are  produced 
u{>on  it  are  generally  greater  in  bulk,  and  better  in  quality  than 
those  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Pupils  examined, 13 

,f      passed, 11 

Lisaniska. 

Near  to  the  Carragorru  School  Farm  is  that  of  Lisaniska.  I  con- 
sider this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  farms  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  It 
illustrates  what  intelligent  direction  of  land  reclamation  will  effect. 
Here  is  a  small  farm  that  at  present  carries  extremely  good  crops.  A 
very  few  years  ago  it  was  the  home  of  the  snipe  and  water  rail. 
By  arrangement  with  his  landlord  the  school  teacher  set  about  im- 
proving the  farm.  Drains  were  made,  old  fences  and  inequalities  of 
the  ground  were  levelled,  good  cultivation  was  adopted,  and,  at  the 
present  time  really  good  farm  crops  are  raised  on  the  farm.  This 
c<mdition  was  brought  about  by  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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lUporti  on  teacher  and  his  family.     The  encouragement  given  by  the  landlord 

Natiralu  ^  gave  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  the  little  farm  is  now  a  standing 

Edaeaiion.  memento  of  the  industry  of  the  tenant,  serving  to  point  a  moral  for 
Mr.Thonuu  ***®  inhabitants  of  the  district.    It  is  a  useful  object  for  industrial 

Carrolt,  instruction. 

twd^  Pupils  examined, 6 

»ip$rtnten-  passed, 4 


Qkiin^Vin. 


Kinaffe. 

This  farm  school  has  for  its  surroundings  a  numerous  class  of 
small  farmers.  They  belong  to  the  migratory  labourers  who  visit 
£ngland  each  year.  A  good  deal  of  the  tillage  during  the  absence 
of  the  pien  is  done  by  the  women  of  the  family  and  their  children. 
Needless  to  say,  the  work,  in  consequence,  is  not  done  in  a  thorough 
manner.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  the  principal  products  of  the  district. 
Other  green  crops  are  almost  completely  absent. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  has  demonstrated  what  deep  tillage  may 
effect  in  increasing  the  crop  yield  of  land  in  the  neighbcmrhood.  His 
potato  crop  is  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  mangold  crop 
is  quite  as  good  as  that  grown  in  more  favoured  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  cleanliness  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  most  pleasant  to 
witness.  I  have  little  doubt  and  much  hope  that  the  pupils  who 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  of  this  farm  will  derive 
considerable  benefit  therefrom. 


Pupils  examined, 


15 
13 


Doocastle. 
This  school  farm  has  a  rather  peculiar  situation.  On  one  side 
it  is  boimded  by  land  of  excellent  quality,  whilst  on  the  other  is  a 
large  extent  of  peat.  The  soil  at  the  present  time  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive, which  is  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  the  teacher,  who  reclaimed  and  cultivated  the  land.  This 
teacher,  Mr.  David  O'Dowd,  appeared  to  have  a  genius  for  agricultural 
work.  His  pupils  were  invariably  intelligent  at  their  examination: 
a  result  of  careful  teaching.  The  farm  carried  fine  crops,  and  the 
practice  on  the  farm  was  made  to  subserve  the  teaching  in  the 
school.     The  school  has  passed  to  Mr.  O'Dowd's  son. 

Pupils  examined,         .....         33 
■ 25 


Carrowmore  Palmer. 
This  little  farm,  situated  in  Nort^-west  Mayo,  is  invariably  well 
managed.  The  present  teacher  has  done  much  towards  making  it 
a  useful  model.  Some  years  ago  the  fences  of  the  farm  were 
neglected,  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow  freely,  and  tillage  was  not 
thorough.  Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  farm  is  an  example  well 
worthy  of  imitation  in  respect  of  ita  management.  The  pujfMls — ^boys 
and  girls — are  taught  on  the  farm.  They  are  carefully  instructed, 
and  generally  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Number  examined, 24 

24 
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^  „  Um  State  of 

Callow.  StAimaX 

Edacfttion. 

The  Callow  School  Farm  is  in  a  congested  district,  where  there  is  a  Mr.  Thomat 
large  extent  of  poor  land  cut  up  into  small  holdings.     The  farm  has  2?Rr!{j^ 
been  well  cultivated.     A  number  of  fruit  trees  have  been  planted,  ^^J"*" 
and,  altogether,  the  school  teacher's  residence  and  farm  are  objects  auptritUe»- 
that  attract  the  attention  of  persons  passing  along  the  road.     Un-  ^'^ 
fortunately  the  teacher  of  the  school  had  been  suflfering  from  a  severe  Q^mhotui. 
illness  for  some  time  previous  to  my  visit,  ^and  the  pupils  suffered 
thereby  in  their  out-of-door  instruction. 

Number  examined, 32 

27 


Newtownbrowne. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  close  to  Kiltimagh,  a  place  well  known 
in  former  times  through  its  chronic  poverty.  The  country  surround- 
ing the  town  has  a  soil  closely  approaching  barrenness.  In  it  the 
limit  of  profitable  cultivation  appears  to  have  been  long  since  reached, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  male  population  migrate  for  employment  in 
large  numbers  annually,  a  perpetual  form  of  famine  must  prevail. 
The  little  farm  attached  to  the  school  is  carefully  managed.  The 
teacher's  garden  ia  very  useful  for  instruction  purposes.  Bees  are 
kept.  They  are  managed  with  much  skill,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  tiie  teadier  and  his  family^  bee  farming  has  been  taken  up  by 
many  farmers  in  the  district. 

Number  examined, 21 

„       passed,  .        •         .         •        .         21 


Mullinahoma. 

The  farming  methods  in  the  district  in  which  this  school  farm  is 
ntuated  are  rather  backward,  and  the  influence  of  agricultural  teach- 
mg  should  be  useful.  The  teacher  of  the  school  is  an  earnest 
teacher.  His  pupils  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  instruction 
given.  The  little  farm  and  garden  have  been  carefully  cultivated 
with  the  view  towards  useful  instruction. 

Number  examined, 12 

passed, 12 


I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Cabboll. 
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Metsrt,  M. 
SulUvan, 

midS.E. 
Strongt. 

Bead 
Intptctort, 

DabUn. 


Bepoit. 

Vifiti  to 
Coll«gei. 


Que«ii*8 
Scholan. 


^^^^  General  Report  on  All  the  Training  Ck)lleges  for  the  Session 
CoiUKet  ended  Slst  July,  1899,  by 

Mebsro.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Stronge,  a.m..  Head  Inspectors. 

Dublin,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  the  following  general  report  upon 
the  Training  Colleges  for  the  session  which  closed  with  the  July 
examinations  of  this  year.  To  this  report  is  appended  a  special 
report  upon  each  college. 

In  the  month  of  March  we  spent  a  day  in  the  inspection  of  each 
College,  and  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  for  six  weeks,  we 
were  engaged  in  holding  the  test  examinations  in  the  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  in  the  Queen's  Scholars'  practical  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  organizing  and  conducting  schools.  Other  visits  to  the 
Colleges  for  special  purposes  were  also  made  by  us  during  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  Queen's  Scholars  in  training  in  all  the 
Colleges  was  472  masters,  and  401  mistresses.  Of  these  eighty- 
fcix  masters  and  sixty-one  mistresses  came  up  as  classed 
teachers — ^principals  or  assistants — for  a  one  year's  course,  and 
returned  after  the  July  examinations  to  resume  duty  in  their 
schools.  173  masters  and  157  mistresses  completed  the  final 
year  of  a  two  years'  course,  while  213  masters  and  183  mistresses  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  their  training  course.  Seven  non-resident  or 
non-government  mistresses  who  were  permitted  to  attend  the  Pro- 
fessors' lectures  and  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  also  com- 
pleted a  two  years'  course  of  training,  while  one  non-resident  master 
and  six  non-resident  mistresses  completed  the  first  year  of  a  two 
years'  course. 

Though  the  Queen's  Scholars  who  are  already  principals  or 
assistants  in  schools  on  completiilg  thdir  coiirse  swell  the  total  number 
of  trained  teachers,  and  thereby  diminish  the  number  of  untrained 
teachers  in  the  service,  yet  their  training  does  not  affect  the  question 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies 
annually  occurring.  The  comparison  of  demand  and  supply  can 
only  be  made  between  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  completed 
a  two  years'  course,  and  the  number  of  vacancies  that  yearly  occur. 
Now  the  average  annual  vacancies  for  masters  for  the  last  four  years 
have  been  210,  and  to  meet  this  demand  from  170  to  180  masters  have 
been  supplied,  so  that,  assuming  that  trained  masters  are  appointed, 
so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  every  year  of 
at  least  thirty  trained  masters.  In  the  case  of  trained  mistaresses, 
there  is  a  st^l  more  serious  contrast  between  the  demand  and  the 
supply.  The  vacancies  for  mistresses  average  290  annually,  while 
150,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  represent  the  supply.  Steps  have, 
however,  been  recently  taken  to  meet  this  deficiency.  There  are  in 
course  of  erection  two  new  Training  Colleges  in  Belfast  and  Limerick, 
capable  of  accommodating  160  Queen's  Scholars — ^that  in  Belfast  will 
be  ready  for  the  reception  of  students  in  1900,  and  the  Limerick 
College  will  be  completed  and  opened  in  the  following  year.  In  the 
meantime  the  vacancies  in  excess  of  the  supply  are  filled  by  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors  who  have  be«n  classed  at  the  end  oi  their 
courses.  Such  candidates  are  often  appointed  by  managers  in  pre- 
ference to  trained  teachers — ^not  that  managers,  as  a  ruJe^  consider 


Supply  and 
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them  better  teachers,  but  a  monitor  trained  in  a  school  is  often  able  ^^JJJjjL*' 
to  bring  so  much  local  influence  to  bear  that  the  manager  finds  it  coUtg^t. 
dificult  to  resist,  though  he  may  know  that  such  an  appointment  ^.^^j^ 
is  not  for  the  advantage  of  education  in  his  parish.     Even  if  the  sSwSan.  * 
Diunber  of  trained  teachers  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  demand  ^;^  j^ 
arising  from  vacancies,  managers  would  continue  to  appoint  classed  strong§^ 
ex-monitors  so  long  as  College  training  is  not  a  condition  of  appoint-  ^^ 
ment.     Owing  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  manj  of  Jtupeetcn. 
our  trained  teachers  have  to  be  content  with  temporary  assistantr  DuWik 
ships  in  Convent  schools,  or  have  to  cross  over  to  England  to  obtain 
situations.     Thus,  though  the  numbers  trained  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  at  home,  yet  the  country  does  not  obtain  the  whole 
benefit  that  ought  to  accrue  to  it  from  those  who  have  been  trained 
for  its  service. 

A  competitive — ^not  a  qualifying — examination  is  held  every  year,  Examina- 
at  Easter,  for  admission  to  the  Colleges.  A  candidate  who  desires  to  J^J^iXn. 
enter  a  Coll^;e  applies  directly  to  the  Principal  for  an  order  of 
admission  to  this  examination.  The  examination  is  held  by  the 
Conmussioners  in  the  subjects  prescribed  under  column  1  of  the  new 
Programme,  and,  after  the  examination  of  the  exercises  and  tabular 
tion  of  the  marks,  the  Usts  of  the  applicants  for  entrance  to  each 
College,  in  the  order  of  the  answering,  are  returned  to  the  Principals 
of  the  Colleges,  who  select,  as  a  rule,  the  candidates  that  stand  highest, 
on  their  lists.  The  competition  is  so  keen  that  to  secure  a  place  in 
some  of  the  Colleges  a  percentage  of  70  is  required.  In  April,  1898, 
there  competed  for  397  Queen's  Scholarships,  1,374  candidates.  Of 
these  candidates  113  had  been  pupil-teachers  in  Model  schools,  674 
monitors  in  National  schools,  and  687  had  been  pupils  only  in 
National  or  other  schools.  Of  the  pupil-teachers  seventy-seven  suc- 
ceeded, or  67  per  cent.  202  monitors,  or  35  per  cent,  of  the 
monitors  competing,  and  1 13  pupils,  or  16  *  4  per  cent.,  were  also  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  places. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  English  Composition  receives  that  S^^^^J^ 
attention  in  some  of  the  Colleges  which  it  deserves.  The  returns  of  ^JJ|P***" 
the  examination  of  1899  show  that  in  one  College  69  per  cent,  of  the 
Queen's  Scholan  failed  to  obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks 
in  this  subject,  while  in  another  College  63  per  cent,  fell  below  the 
same  standard.  In  none  of  the  Colleges  did  50  per  cent,  of  the  male 
Queen's  ScholarB  obtain  half  marks.  The  female  Queen's  Scholars 
were  much  more  successful.  In  one  College  89  per  cent,  obtained 
half  marks  or  more,  and  in  none  of  the  Colleges  in  which  mistresses 
are  trained  was  the  percentage  of  those  female  Queen's  Scholars  who 
answered  50  per  cent,  or  more,  lower  than  85  per  cent.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  in  English  Composition  the  nustresses  are  much  superior 
to  the  masters,  and  that,  too,  in  the  Colleges  where  both  masters  and 
mistresses  are  instructed  by  the  same  Professors.  Two  causes  may 
be  suggested  as  contributing  to  this  result.  The  Programme  of 
sabjects  in  column  3  is,  for  masters,  much  more  ext^ided  than  that 
for  mistresses,  and  in  those  subjects  which  are  common  to  both,  a 
more  difficult  paper  in  some  of  the  subjects  is  set  to  the  masters. 
This  drctunstance  necessarily  curtails  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
master,  and  limits  the  attention  he  can  bestow  upon  English.  It  is, 
too,  much  more  difficult  to  teach  men  to  write  English  than  to  teach 
vomen.  The  vocabulary  of  women  is,  as  a  rule,  more  limited,  but 
it  is  more  precise,  and  more  definite.  It  mainly  consists  of  words 
of  Ajiglo-Saxon  origin,  and  there  are  no  words  more  expressive  and 
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lU|»orUM  pointed,  and  less  liable  to  misoonstraction,  than  the  words  in  daily 
C^MM  ^^  drawn  from  this  source.  Further,  a  woman  knows  what  sfais 
—  wishes  to  say,  and  says  it  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner,  and 
sUmnm!'  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  modem  English  eloquence.  On  the  contrary,  men 
^^R  R  labour  much  in  expressing  themselves,  and  often  finally  fail  to  make 
%irono$^'  their  thoughts  clear  and  intelligible.  Words  whose  connotation  is 
mad  imperfectly  understood,  half  remembered  phrases  from  books  and 

iiKfMefort.  newspapers,  much  verbosity  and  confusion  of  thought — thought 
Dtti'lln.  dominated  and  led  astray  by  words — all  combine  to  .produce  passages 
***  in  their  compositions  altogether  wanting  in  perspicuity,  and  suggestive 
of  a  meaning  that  the  writers  never  intended.  It  does  the  writer 
of  such  a  composition  Uttle  service  to  correct  it  and  retom  it  to 
him.  He  will,  probably,  remember  his  own  false  {^urases  and 
constructions  rather  than  the  emendations  of  his  teacher.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  criticise  such  a  composition  in  the  |Nresence  of  the 
class,  asking  for  corrections  and  improvements.  Thus  the  whole 
class  is  taught  at  once  an  object  lesson  which  will  be  remembered. 
The  students,  too,  should  be  warned  against  reading  newi^apers  too 
frequently,  and  encouraged  to  read  such  works  as  the  "  Spectator," 
the  "  Tatler,"  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  &c.,  and  to  read  them  often 
and  closely.  They  will  thus  draw  from  a  well  of  English  undefiled. 
Aim  of  the  The  great  aim  of  the  Training  Colleges  is  to  supply  the  country 
Twning  vdth  good  teachers.  At  the  public  meeting  for  the  c(mferring  c^ 
oi  6g«s.  degrees  of  the  Royal  University,  the  Chancellor — ^His  Excellency  the 
Marquess  of  Dufifcrin  and  Ava — set  forth  the  importance  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  difference  between  a  good  teacher  and  a  bad 
teacher  vdth  such  distinctness  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
recall  his  words.  He  said :  "  Teaching  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  honourable  duties  in  which  any  one  can  engage ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult.  A 
good  teacher  is  as  much  born  as  a  good  poet.  His  task  requires 
many  rare  and  various  excellencies,  all  of  which  are  of  no  less 
importance  than  acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  imdertakes  to 
handle;  supreme  patience,  acute  discernment  of  character,  intense 
sympathy,  a  presence  inspiring  respect  and  attracting  confidence  and 
affection,  a  lively  and  energetic  manner,  and,  above  all,  the  magical 
gift  of  disseminating  an  exuberant  vitality  through  the  minds  and 
nervous  systems  of  his  pupils.  He  has  to  infuse  into  the  usually 
heavy  atmosphere  of  a  schoolroom  the  ozone  and  oxygen  of  his  own 
t^nperament.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  a  bad,  dull,  spiritless, 
unsatisfactory  teacher  is  almost  worse  than  none  at  all,  his  incom- 
petence and  the  disadvantages  which  spring  from  it  exercising,  as 
they  cannot  fail  to  do,  a  permanent  influence  on  the  lives  of  his 
scholars." 
Sd^eMnn  of  ^o^  ^hc  task  which  the  Colleges  propose  to  themselves  is  first  to 
cai^diiaies.  select  suitable  yoimg  persons,  and  then  to  train  these  so  as  to  make 
them  good  teachers.  There  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  select* 
ing  suitable  young  persons;  the  supply  of  candidates,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  vacant  places  in  the  Colleges. 
The  Marquess  of  Dufferin  assumes  that  a  teacher  must  have  an 
"  acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  undertakes  to  handle,"  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  Colleges  spend  much  time  in  perfecting  the  Queen's 
Scholars  in  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and 
the  other  subjects  which  enter  into  the  programme  of  a  Primary 
school.  There  is  little  fear  that  this  portion  of  the  work  <rf  the 
Colleges  will  fail  to  receive  due  attention,  as  failure  by  any  student 
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CL  one,  or  at  most  two  subjects,  would  be  fatal  to  his  promotion.  Reporuon 
riie  art  of  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  which  a  teacher  has  (^^!|^ 
boquired  is  as  essential  for  good  teaching  as  the  mere  acquisition  of  — 
Lnowledge,  and  this  art  is  recognised  in  ouf:  Programme,  under  the  fi^vm^ 
Lesignation,  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  Training  Colleges  endeavour  ^^' - 
.o  impart  an  acquaintance  with  "Practice  of  Teaching"  in  various  strange.' 
eays,  Buchas:—  ^ 

(a.)  The  Queen's  Scholar  observes  the  manner  in  which  school  ^**vitctor$, 
work  is  carried  on,  and  the  manner  in  which  ordinary  lessons  ^^*'°' 
are  taught  by  experienced  teachers. 
(p.)  The  Queen's  Scholar  teaches   an   ordinary   subject  imder 

supervision. 
(c.)  The  Queen's  Scholar  specially  prepares  certain  lessons  and 
gives  these  in  presence  of  the  Heads  of  the  College  and  the 
students,  by  whom  such  lessons  are  criticised. 
(d.)  Towards  the  close  of  his  career  in  the  College  each  Queen's 
Scholar  is  put,  for  a  short  time,  in  charge  of  a  whole  schooU 
and  he  makes  ''changes"  and  carries  out  school  work  in 
accordance  with  the  time-table. 

^We,  the  Head  Inspectors  in  chaise  of  the  Colleges,  test  the  pro-  t^u  of 
Ixciency  thus  attained  by  the  Queen's  Scholars.  Each  Queen's  Scholar  proficianey. 
teaches  a  "  prepared  lesson  "  in  our  presence ;  teaches,  also,  an  "  un- 
prepared lesson ;  "  and  acts  as  **  principal "  or  "  assistant "  of  one 
of  the  "  Practising  schools  "  for  a  short  time.  This  important  portion 
of  the  duty  of  the  Colleges  had,  plainly,  not  been  neglected,  yet,  in 
general,  the  marks  which  we  were  able  to  assign  to  the  students  who 
were  completing  their  course  were  considerably  lower  than  the  marks 
which  the  same  students  obtained  in  such  subjects  as  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship,  &c. 

Kor  does  it  follow  that  a  Queen's  Scholar  who  obtains  high  marks 
on    "  Practice   of   Teaching "    will   necessarily    become   a   successful 
teacher.     Success  in  giving,  before  strangers,  a  "prepared  lesson" 
or  an  "  unprepsured  lesson  "  depends  a  great  deal  on  self-confidence, 
and  on  the  absence  of  what  is  generally  known  as  "nervousness." 
"  Changes "   are   easily   made   in   schools   such   as   the   "  Practising 
Schools,"  which  have  been  thoroughly  organized  by  a  select  staff. 
The  work  of  a  teacher  in  an  ordinary  school  is  far  more  difficult  than 
the  teaching-work  to  which  any  Queen's  Scholar  is  put.     Take  for 
example  an  ordinary  school  of  forty  or  fifty.     In  this  there  will, 
usuaJly,  be  at  least  seven  classes,  all  with  programmes  differing  con- 
siderably, and  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  Such  a  school  is,  with  an 
assistant  or  monitor,  or,  perhaps,  with  no  assistance,  to  keep  all 
these  seven  classes  steadily  and  usefully  employed  for  at  least  four 
hours  every  day.     Some  teachers  solve  this  difficult  problem  with 
marvellous   success,   others — even   some  who,   in   teaching   a   single 
class,  had  won  distinction — completely  fail.     It  is  not  possible  to 
say  in  advance,  in  every  case,  whether  a  Queen's  Scholar  will  prove 
a  successful  teacher  or  not;  this  can  be  fully  tested  only  by  actual 
work  in  ordinary  schools.     Still,  although  absolute  certainty  is  not 
possible,  it  m  possible  for  persons  dealing  every  day,  as  we  are,  with 
school  work,  to  say  with  reasonable  correctness  whether  a  yoimg 
person  who  has  completed  his  course  is  likely  to  become  a  successftQ 
teacher.     It  is  plain   that  the  utility   of  Training  Colleges  must 
ultimately  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  attention  which  tii^!gii^, 
or  cause  their  students  to  give,  to  "  Practice  of  Teaching."    On  the 
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whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  various  Colleges  duly  recognise  t2i9 
importance  of  "  Practice  of  Teaching."  Still,  the  heads  of  Cdl^a 
must  he  largely  influenced  by  the  "  Programme,"  and  "  Prac&x  d 
Teaching "  is  only  one  item  out  of  upwards  of  a  dozen,  in  eadi  d 
which  every  Queen's  Scholar  must  be  prepared.  Again,  failure  ts 
pass  a  written  examination  in  Arithmetic,  <^  Geography,  cr 
Grammar,  dec.,  is  conceivable,  and,  in  fact,  happens  from  time  id 
time  to  students  from  every  College ;  but  absolute  failure  to  gife  & 
specially  prepared  lesson  to  a  class  must,  for  students  who  have  be€£ 
two  years  in  a  College,  be  very  rare.  Nor  would  such  failure  alone  ds- 
qualify  a  Queen's  Scholar  from  obtaining  a  "  Pass  Mark  "  in  "  Pza^ 
tice  of  Teaching  " ;  he  should  also  fail  in  the  "  Unprepared  lesson  '— 
generally  on  some  very  simple  school  subject;  and,  again,  sbosU 
fail  to  carry  on  school  win-k  satisfactorily  as  assistant  or  princapaL 
before  he  could  be  disqualified  for  failure  in  "  Practice  of  Teachiiig.' 
Absolute  failures  in  this  important  portion  of  the  work  of  a  TraiiuBS 
College  are,  therefore,  extremely  rare,  and,  consequently  there  is  fio 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Programme  as  it  now  stuids  will  cause  undBfi 
attention  to  be  paid  to  Practice  of  Teaching, 


We  are.  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servants. 


M.  SuLUVAH,      I      Head 
S.  K  Stbonqx,  I  Inspectots. 
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Qaeen*! 
Scho!ari  in 
residence. 

Ante' 
cedeoU  of 
Queen's 
Scholan. 


General  Report  upon  "Marlborough  Street"   Tradtikg 
College,  Dublin,  tor  tbe  Session  ended  31st  July,  1899,  by 

Messrs.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Stronob,  a.ii.,  Head  Inspectora. 

Dublin,  November,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — ^During  the  session  which  closed  with  the  anniui 
examinations  in  July  Uiis  year,  there  were  in  residence  in  this  ooU^ 
128  male  and  163  female  Queen's  Scholars.  There  were  also  seven 
females,  who  were  non-resident,  but  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  lectures  and  the  practising  schools,  and  of  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  and  classification  in  the  asane  manner  as 
the  resident  Queen's  Scholars. 

Of  the  128  male  Queen's  Scholars,  twenty-three  were  principals  or 
assistant  teachers  in  National  schools  before  coming  up,  and  have  re- 
turned to  take  up  the  positions  which  were  filled  by  classed  substitutes 
in  their  absence;  forty-nine  were  completing  the  final  year  of  a  two 
years'  course;  and  the  remaining  fifty-six  have  to  return  for  another 
yearns  training.  The  numbers  on  the  female  side  in  the  same  order 
^ere: — ^Principals  or  assistants  in  training,  twenl?^;  completing  their 
final  year,  sixty-eight  (and  seven  extems),  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session,  seventy-five. 
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Of  the  seventy-two  males  who  completed  their  course  of  training  l^«port  on 
d  wero  examined  in  the  third  column  of  the  new  programme,  tiiirty-  ^wwSi 
seven,  or  fifty-one  per  cent.,  obtained  sixty-fiv«e  per  cent.     This  answer-  StrntT* 
ing  entitles  them,  after  two  years'  highly  efficient  service,  to  rank  in  ^'•}**°* 
the  Second  Division  of  First  Class.     Tlie  number  of  mistresses  who  at-    ^\S1 
Gained  to  the  same  distinction  was  thirty-three,  or  34  •  7  per  cent.         ^wSm^ 
In    the  examination  of  the  Queen's   Scholars  in   all  the   training  llSH^ 
coU^eSj  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  our  four  colleagues,  s^Ji^f' 
IMbr.  Eardley,  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Moran,  and  Mr.  Dewar.     As  the^-^ 
inspectors  of  the  training  colleges,  we  arranged  the  test  examinations  intpccton, 
so  that  we  should  examine  all  the  Queen's  Scholars  who  were  complet-  Dnblin. 
ing  tbeir  courses,  viz.,  the  principals  or  assistants  who  had  entered  for  o-JJI7of 
a  one  year's  course,  and  those  who  were  completing  the  longer  coiu-se  anmica- 
of  two  years.     Mr.  Eardley  and  Dr.  Alexander  examined  the  students  *»<>»*• 
-who  were  in  the  first  year  of  their  course  in  Practical  Teachii\g,  in  the  pxMtioai 
method  of  keeping  the  School  Accounts,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  Com-  teste, 
nxissioners'  Rides,  while  Dr.  Moran  and  Mr.  Dewar  examined  in  Read- 
ing, Practical  Cookery,  and  Manual  Training.     The  same  diyision  of 
dtcty  was  maintained  throughout. 

The  tests  in  teaching  were  similar  to  those  given  in  former  years. 
Prepared  notes  of  lessons  in  three  subjects  were  presented  by  each 
Queen's  Scholar;  one  of  these  was  selected,  and  when  this  lesson  was 
given,  we  gave  him  a  subject  for  an  impromptu  lesson,  and  allowed 
faim  some  time  to  think  over  the  subject  and  arrange  his  method  ol 
procedure,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  room  or  to  make  use 
of  books.  The  students,  as  a  rule,  showed  considerable  coolness,  confi- 
dence, and  resource  in  a  position  and  in  surroundings  which  are  such 
as  to  be  a  sure  test  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  those  valuable 
qnaJities. 

No  dbiange  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  professional  staff  of  the  ^o 
college.     We  regret  to  state  that  the  principal  of  the  Female  Depart-  CollegL  " 
ment  was  seriously  ill  for  two  months.     During  this  period  his  duty  iteff. 
was  taken  over  by  his  colleagues.     Mr.  Ryan,  the  principal  of  the 
Boys^  Practising  School,  retired  during  the  year,  after  long  and  valu- 
able service,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Murray,  head  master  of  Cork 
Model  Boys*  School. 

llioingh  we  have  called  attention  in  former  reports  to  the  fact  that  No  drill- 
thers  is  no  drill  master  in  this  college  to  put  the  Queen's  Scholars  and  ^"*^^ 
boys  of  the  Practising  School  through  a  course  of  drill,  no  appoint- 
ment has  till  recently  been  made.  Drill  exercises  are  all  the  more 
necessary  in  this  college,  where  the  grounds  are  so  limited  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  playing  cricket  or  football.  Physical  train- 
ing should  always  proceed  fKiri  passu  with  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers. 


We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants^ 


M.  Sullivan,    |  wy^  ,  t««*-^^«- 
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Raaatiun  of  The  college  is  admirably  situated  at  a  short  distance  outside  the 
b**\d^*  city  boundary.  The  grounds  are  large  and  well  kept.  The  excellent 
Heaiik  of  B^^u^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  college  acts  beneficially  on  the  health  of  the  students, 
QaeoD'i  ^^^  although  one  Queen's  Scholar  left  owing  to  weak  health,  the 
HehoLin.     general  health  of  the  students  was  all  tliat  could  be  wished. 


Dublin,  for  the  Session  ended  31st  July,  1899,  by 
Messrs.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Strongs,  a.m.,  Head  Inspectors. 

Dublin,  October,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — ^We  beg  to  submit  for  the  informatioa  of  the  Oommis- 
sioners  our  report  on  "  St.  Patrick's "  Training  College  for  the  year 
1898-1899. 


Nuiitber  of 

Queen*t 

Scholars. 

Ante- 
eedenti  of 
Queen** 
BcboUra. 


One  hundred  and  sixty-four  Queen's  Scholars  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  One  left  through  illness,  and  one  died  owing 
to  the  result  of  an  accident,  so  that  the  number  present  at  the  doBO  of 
the  session  was  162.  Of  the  164,  forty-three  were  *'  classed  teachersi,'' 
ninety-two  had  been  monitors  in  National  schools,  and  twenty^nine 
lai  been  pupils  only. 


Teaching  The  162  Queen's  Scholars  present  at  the  dose  of  the  session   were 

I'^^ied        examined  practically   in  the  Art  of  Teaching.     In  this  examination 
*^^  *    '       we  had  the  assistance  of  Head  Inspectors  Eardley   and  Alexander. 

Reiuitof         The   general  result   of  our    examination  was   satLafactory.    Head 
exmnine-     Inspectors  Moran  and  Dewar  examined  in  Reading,  and  were  satisfied 
with  the  general  profidency  in  this  important  subject. 

Of  the  162  Queen's  Scholars  examined,  100  had  completed  their 
course,  and  fifty-four  of  these  answered  with  "  special  distinction,"  that 
is,  answered  at  least  sixty-five  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  therefore^ 
whether  we  consider  the  answering  of  the  Queen's  Scholars  at  the  July 
examinations  or  the  skill  shown  in  the  practical  Art  of  Teaching,  the 
effidency  of  the  college  continues  to  be  satisfactoxy. 


We  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

M.  Sullivan, 


S.  E.  Stronoe, 


-Heful  Inspectors. 
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Ge!Jera.l  Report  upon  "  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  "  Training  ^^^  •■ 
College,  Dublin,  for  the  Session  ended  31st  July,  1899,  by     othu^ 

M&ra.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Stronge,  a.m.,  Head  Inspectors.  cSliegef 

MeurTtr. 

Dublin,  October,  1899.      ff^T^ 

Gentlemen,— We  beg  to  submit,  for  tLe  information  of  the  Commis-  SJ^^^f* 
sioners,  our  Report  on  •*  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  "  Training  College,  for  the  ^•^•' 
session  of  1898-9.  i^iarB, 

The  College  is  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  space  for  recreation  is  DabHn. 
limited  in  extent     The  Queen's  Scholars,  however,  go  in  turn  to  an       """ 
establishment  under  the  same  order  of  Nuns,  in  Blackrock.     The  house  ^uf  ^^°  **' 
and  premises  are  kept  in   good   order.     The   general   health    of  the  H««uh  of 
Queen's  Scholars  was  very  good  during  the  session,  a  few  students  were  Queen't 
ill  for  short  periods ;  but  all  were  able  to  omplete  their  course.  ScboUn. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  Queen's  Scholars  were  in  training  during 
the  session.     Thirty-eight  of   these   were   classed   Teachers  who.  had  ^"^^^ 
entered  for  a  one  year's  course  ;  and  fifty -six  had  entered  for  a  two  Qtte«n*i 
years'  course.     The  College,  therefore,  completed  the  training  of  ninety-  i>choUw. 
four  Queen's  Scholars  during  the  year. 

Vacancies  in  the  College  are  filled  up  by  competitive  examination. 
Of  the  156  Queen's  Scholars  in  the  College  dui-ing  the  year,  thirty-eight 
were  classed  Teachers,  fifty-five  had  been  Monitors,  and  sixty-three  had 
Wu  merely  pupils.  Prom  these  figures  it  appears  that  mere  pupils  hold 
their  own  when  opposed  to  Monitors,  and  that  a  C'>mparatively  short 
preparation  is  as  effective — for  examination  purposes — as  are  the  five 
years'  special  teaching  given  to  Monitors.  As  the  total  number  of 
persons  anxious  to  compete  for  places  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  annual  vacancies  in  the  College,  very  high  answering  is  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  entrance,  and  in  this  way  the  proficiency  on 
ai mission  is  steadily  rising.  This,  of  course,  reacts  on  the  proficiency 
on  leaving,  and,  as  might  be  exj^cted,  the  answering  at  the  final  exami- 
nation in  July,  1899,  was  even  higher  than  the  very  creditable  answer-  Aatwerin; 
ing  of  previous  yeara.  Of  the  ninety-four  students  who  completed  ^Qnaen'i 
their  course  of  training,  sixty-seven — that  is  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ^koUn. 
— obtained  65  per  cent.,  and  so  are  recorded  as  having  passed  with 
"special  distinction."  Each  student  was  also  tested  in  Practical 
Teaching.  In  this  portion  of  our  labours,  and  in  the  examination  in 
Reading,  Ac,  we  were  assisted  by  Head  Inspectors  Eardley,  Alexander, 
Moran,  aud  Dewar. 

In  examining  on  the  Praotioe  of  Teaching,  each  student  first  taught  a  PnctioJ 
lesson  which  she  had  S[>ecially  prepared,  and  subsequently  taught  a  ^"■*' 
lesson  suggested  by  m.  The  students  wwe  also  tested  with  regard  to 
the  general  work  of  a  school,  each  student  being  placed  for  a  short 
time  in  charge  of  the  whole  schoel,  and  required  to  make  suitable 
changes.  In  general,  the  Queen's  Scholars  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  we  felt  satisfied  that  Practical  Teaching 
Receives  a  &ir  share  of  attention. 

We  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
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?^,J^^j General  Report  upon  the  ''Church  of  Irei,and"  Training 
inkod**         College,  Dubun,  for  the  Session  ended  3l8t  July,  1899,  by 

Tntfning 

o«u^. 

*"'      Messrs.  M.  Sulliyan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Strongs,  a.il,  Head  Inspectors. 

ind&s.  Dublin,  October,  1899. 

stronger 

^jf  

Head  GENTLEMEN, — We  submit  herein  our  report  on  the  "Church  of 

D^T''    '^®^°^  "  Training  College  for  the  session  ended  Slst  July,  1899. 

Ho  The  staff  has  undergone  no  change.     The  routine  of  training   has 

chug*  in  continued  as  it  was  in  former  years.  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Teach- 
*^^  ing — ^by  actual  work  under  proper  supervision-— continues  to  receive  a 

large  share  ol  attention. 

H««lth  of  lliere  were  a  .few  cases  of  illness,  and  one  Queen's  Sdiolar  died 
Qiieen't  during  the  session,  but  on  the  whole  the  health  of  the  students  waa 
®^**^"^     good. 

Ante-  Fifty-six  Queen's  Scholars  completed  their  course  of  training  in 

eed«nts  of    July,  1899,  viz.,  twenty  men  and  thirty-six  women.     Nine  of  the  fifty- 

ft^iain      *"^»  being  teachers  already  classed,  received  one  year's  training;  the 

remaining  forty-seven  had  been  in  the  oollege  for  two  years. 

R»ultB  of  Seven  ol  the  men  presented  obtained  sixty-five  per  cent.,  and  nine- 
•xamiu*  teen  of  the  thirty-six  women  also  answered  so  as  to  merit  special  dia- 
two.  tinction.     The  general  answering  we  consider  good. 

p^^-^j  Each  Queen's  Scholar  was  also  tested  practically  in  the  Art  of 
tokti.  Teaching.     We  were  assisted  in  this  important  portion  of  our  work 

and  in  the  examination  in  Heading  by  Head  Inspectors  Eardley, 
Alexander,  Moran,  and  Dewar.  The  same  division  of  labour  was 
adopted  by  us  in  this  as  in  the  other  training  colleges.  Each  Queen's 
Scholar  first  taught  a  lesson  which  he  had  specially  prepared,  and 
sabsequenUy  tau^t  a  lesson  suggested  by  us  on  some  ordinary  school 
subject.    In  geneial,  the  Queen's  Scfaolan  acquitted  th^oaselves  iaiiiy. 


^e  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yonr  obedient  Servants, 

M.  SULUVAN, 


(Head  Inmctors. 
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Oein-^ral  Report  upon  "De  La  Salle"  Training  Collbgr,J?}5«*«« 
Waterford,  for  the  Session  ended  31st  July,  1899,  by  Wk" 

Tfubuik 

Messrs.  M.  Sullivas,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Steonob,  a,m.,  Head  Inspectors,  Mem^M 

Dublin,  November,  1899.     and  is 

GsNTLEMEN, — ^Dtuing  the  session  which  closed. in. July  last,  there ^r^ 
were  150  Queen's  Scholars  under  training  in  this  college.     Owing  to  intpeetort. 
illness  and  other  causes,  seven  of  these  had  dropped  out  during  the  ^>BLhluk. 
year.     There  were,  therefore,  143  only  who  presented  themselves  at  Qoeai*! 
the  July  examinations.     Of  these,  sixty-nine  completed  their  course  of  Seholan  in 
training  and   presented   themselves   tor   examination   in   the   third  '^^^^'^^^ 
coluznn    of    the    new    programme.      Twenty-seven    of    these,    or 
39  -  1  per  cent.,  succeeded  in  obtaining  65  per  cent.,  and  so  passed 
with    special    distincticm.      Fifteen    of   the   sixty-nine    were    prind- 
palfl  or  assistants  in  National  schools,  and  had  come  up  for  a  one 
year's  course ;  the  remaining  fifty-four  were  completing  the  second  y^ar 
of  a  two  years'  course ;  and  seventy-four  of  the  total  number  in  train- 
ing were  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  a  two  years'  course. 

The  distributicm  of  the  duty  of  examining  in  the  Practice  of  Teach-  Twtt 
ing  and  Reading  was  the  same  here  as  in  the  other  colleges.  The  Hf^'^^ 
tests  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching  to  which  the  Queen's  Scholars  were 
submitted  were  similar  to  those  of  former  years.  The  majority  of  the 
Teaching  lessons  given  were  disappointing.  The  students  appeared  to 
have  little  or  no  confidence  in  themselves,  spc^e  in  a  low,  mumbling, 
inarticulate  tone,  still -retained  their  provincial  mannerisms  of  speech, 
and  were  lacking  in  precision  and  accuracy  of  expression.  Their  de-  . 
meanour  towards  their  classes  was  wanting  in  force  and  weight.  They 
stooped  over  their  pupils  and  talked  to  them  in  such  a  monotonous  style 
as  leaves  no  definite  impression  behind.  The  lessons  given  in  Reading 
were  especially  bad.  Few  of  the  students  whom  we  heard  read  could 
be  described  as  even  fair  readers,  capable  of  making  their  hearers  fully 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  author,  or  of  impressing  even  the  wordis 
upon  the  memoiy  of  those  who  were  attending  to  them.  In  the 
Inspector's  Reports  there  are  many  complaints  of  bad  Reading  in  the 
National  schools,  and  this  is  not  siuprising  if  proper  attention  is  not 
given  to  the  teaching  of  the  teachers.  We  observe  that  in  the  Report 
dated  January,  1898,  we  called  attrition  to  the  la^rge  number  who  . 
failed  in  their  Teaching  Tests  in  this  college,  but  we,  at  the  same  time, 
thought  that  this  might  be  due  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
Queen's  Sdiolars  lalwured  in  the  matter  of  an  unsui^ble  practising 
school.  There  are  now,  however,  large  and  well  equipped  practising 
schools,  furnishing  ample  opportunities  for  practice  to  even  a  larger 
number  of  Queen's  Scholars  Uian  are  in  residencp. 

The  students  receive  regular  instruction  in  drill  throughout  the  year  l>riU« 
from  a  competent  drill  master. 

The  buildingB  and  grounds  are  all  that  could  be  desired^  and  are  CoU^g« 
kept  wiUi  eare  and  taste.  ^^^^^^^ 


We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servantSi 
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EardUy 
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Alexander. 

Head 
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Dublin. 
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Report  on  Practical  Test  in  Teaching,  EnowIedf2:e  of  the 
CommifisionerB'  Rules,  and  Method  of  Keeping  the  School 
Accounts  in  the  Training  Colleges,  by 

Messrs.  F.  Eardlet    and  T.  J.  Alexander,  ll.d.,  Head  Inspectors. 

Dublin,  23rd  June,  1899. 
Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  furnish  the  following  brief  report  on  the 
training  colleges  examined  by  us  in  the  subjects  named  below: — 

Practical  Test  in  Teaching. 

Knowledge  of  the  Commissioners'  Rules. 

Method  of  keeping  the  School  Accounts. 

Tests  in  The  Queen's  Scholars  presented  to  us  were  those  who  had  completed 

teAching.  their  first  year  of  training.  The  tests  in  teaching  applied  by  us  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school  programme. 

RMdinr.  '^^  attention  devoted  to  Reading,  as  distinct  from  Explanation, 

appeared  to  us  to  be  wholly  inadequate.  In  relatively  few  cases  could 
it  be  said  that  the  students  who  taught  the  subject  before  us  gave  a 
really  effective  lesson.  We  commend  this  subject  to  the  heads  of  the 
training  colleges  as  the  most  important  of  all.  Our  remarks  apply  to 
the  method  ci  teaching  Reading,  and  not  to  the  Reading  of  the 
students  themselves. 

Writing.  No  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  judging  how  Writing  was  taught. 

We  regard  this  as  a  serious  defect.  The  subject  i^ould  be  well  repre- 
sented in  the  list  of  prepared  subjects  submitted  to  us. 

Arithroatic  The  prepared  notes  of  the  students  on  Arithmetic  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  were  exhaustive  of  this 
branch,  embracing  as  they  did  the  more  elementary  as  well  as  the 
advanced  portions  of  it. 

On  a  good  many  occasions,  however,  we  noticed  a  want  of  directness 
on  the  part  of  the  students  in  aj^proaching  the  point  to  be  illustrated. 
The  introduction  of  unnecessary  matter  was  not  sufficiently  guarded 
against,  and  the  unintelligent  use  of  a  good  method  was  frequently 
exhibited  by  the  needless  repetition  of  minor  details. 

Gnnmar.  The  conversation  of  the  teacher  during  the  entire  day  should  be  a 
Grammar  lesson — giving  a  model  of  correct  speedi.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  students  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  this  requirement  if  in 
charge  of  schools,  and  a  marked  proportion  of  these  belong  to  I>s  La 
Salle  Training  College.  In  the  prepared  lessons  we  noticed  a  want  al 
intelligence,  shown  (1)  by  the  separation  of  allied  portions  of  the 
subject  that  are  best  understood  when  contrasted  with  each  other, 
Eu^h  a^  active  and  passive  voice,  regular  with  iiregular  verbs,  etc. ; 
and  (2)  by  the  singular  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  correction  <k 
syntactical  errors  of  common  occurrence. 

Cbograpby.  The  most  serioos  errors  in  the  lessons  in  Geography  were : — (1)  The 
imperfect  explanatioa  of  the  cardinal  points.  (2)  llie  faulty  intra- 
diiction  to  the  lessons  on  the  Map  of  the  World,  and  the  absence  61 
any  attempt  to  infuse  human  interest  into  the  lessons  on  the  differ^it 
countries.  (3)  The  ineffective  treatment  of  subjects  connected  with 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  arising  «ther  from  the  lack  ol 
sufficient  apparatus,  or  from  the  failure  to  use  what  had  actually  been 
provided.     (4)  The  improper  handling  of  the  pointer. 

Needle-  We  should  like  to  see  a  more  general  use  of  demonstration  frames  in 

work.  connection  with  instruction  in  Needlework. 
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Oenerally  speaking  the  students  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  ^JP®!^^ 
o£  the  method  of  keeping  the  school  accounts,  and  exhibited  familiarity  SSbS 
"writh  those  portions  of  the  Commissioners'  Rules  which  bear  on  the       ««- 
'testcher's  duties  in  connection  with  his  school.  S^SSi/' 

and  7.  i. 
We  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants,  f^***"'* 

F.  Eardlet,  I  tt     j  t         ^  ?^4^ 

T.J.ALBXANDKB,LL.D.,f^^^"^^P^«-       '^^^ 

17h6  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 


DabUa. 


tion6n' 

Keport  upon  Reading,  Cookery,  and  Manual    Training  in   the  RuIm. 

Training  Colleges,  by  aep^on 

Messrs.  J.  Moban,  ll.d,,  and  E.  P.  Dewab,  m.a.,  Head  Inspectors,  c^m 

Dublin,  24th  June,  1899.      M^Loai 

Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  Reading,  ^^e"*^ 
Cookery,  and  Manual  Training,  the  subjects  in  which  we  were  deputed  Training 
to  examine  the  students  of  the  training  coll^pes.  Colleges. 

Reading  was,  on  the  whole,  clear,  distinct,  and  expressive.     There  Meur».  J. 
was  ample  evidence  that  this  branch  had  been  carefully  taught,  and  xfxjg'^' 
that  very  considerable  attention  had  been  given  to  intonation,  accu-  and  E.  P. 
rate  emjdiasis,  and  voice  production.  m!a^' 

Explanation  ol  j^irases  was  in  general  good,  but  occasionally  the  f^£,f^g 
£xpluiation  was  too  difiPuse  and  wanting  in  deamess.     There  was  a  |^_ 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  students  to  explain  passages  by  the  use       — 1 
of  more  difficult  words  than  those  found  in  the  phrases  proposed  for  I'«>di>v« 
eltundatioQ. 

More  attention  could  be  given,  with  great  advantage,  to  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words. 

In  the  male  department  of  Kildare  Place  College  and  in  De  La 
Falle  College  the  style  of  Reading  was  in  some  instances  too  monoto- 
nous, and  wanting  in  animation  and  vivacity.  These  candidates  had 
not,  in  our  opinion,  received  sufficient  practice  in  Reading  aloud,  and 
their  style  was  distinctly  infeiior  to  the  average  standard. 

Cookery  was  taught  in  Marlborough-street  Female  College,  Church  Oookerj. 
of  Ireland,  and  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Colleges.     In  each  college  the 
students  displayed  great  ease  and  facility  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
ingredients,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  dishes  proposed  as 
tests. 

All  the  candidates  may  be  regarded  as  competent  to  instruct  in 
Plain  Cookery. 

The  dass  presented  for  examination  in  Manual  Training  belonged  VfMioal 
to  Marlborough-street  Male  Training  College.  Trainiiig. 

The  students  went  about  their  work  with  readiness,  showed  a  satis- 
factory aptness  in  the  use  of  the  tools,  and  completed  the  models  in 
a  neat,  skilful,  and  workmanlike  manner. 

The  working  drawings  of  the  models  required  were,  on  the  whole, 
fairly,  and  in  a  few  instances  well  done.  The  students  gave  evidence 
U  careful  and  painstaking  superintendence. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

John  Mohan,  1  tt    j  t         i. 
E.  P.  Drwar,)^^  Inspectors. 

Ibe  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 
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gy?.<>y    General  Report  on  Industrial  Instruction  by  Miss  Prendebqast, 

Directress  of  Needlework. 


|n«^       ,  Dublin,  December,  1899. 

^iMnoork      CrENTLEMEN, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  annual  report 
Dnblia        ^pon  the  condition  and  progress  of  industrial  instruction  during  the 

—1       year  1899. 
Work  of  I  marked,  as  usual,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Organizing  Teachers, 

^J'J' ^-  the  exercises  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination  in 
April  and  July  of  that  year.  The  great  bulk  of  those  who  attended 
the  Easter  examinations  were,  of  course,  monitresses,  some  in  their 
Third,  and  others  in  their  Fifth  year  of  service.  Dealing  first  with 
those  in  Third  year — otherwise,  and  for  purposes  of  classification, 
called  "  D ''  candidates — ^I  find,  on  reference  to  notes  hastily  made  in~ 
the  progress  of  marking  far  from  leisurely,  that  the  setping  of  those 
girls  is  remarked  as  showing  some  advance  upon  their  previous  years^ 
form,  though  much  room  for  improvement  still  existed.  Knitting,  I 
found,  also,  less  frequently  poor — ^though  noticeable  ignorance  was, 
occasionally,  shown  in  this  branch.  For  instance,  some  of  the  seeks 
presented  had  the  heel  narrowed  from  each  side  to  a  point,  as 
though  the  worker  were  endeavouring  to  close  a  toe. 

Darning^  1  am  sorry  to  say,  was  little,  or  no  better,  in  this  divisioai, 
than  it  was  fotmd  in  1898 ;  and  cutting-out — ^possibly  in  consequence 
of  the  information  given  to  candidates  that  ignorance  of  this  branch 
would  not  entail  the  loss  of  their  examination — ^was  ev^i  worse. 
Very  many  of  the  paper  garments  were  left  incomplete;  a  fair  number 
were  not  even  partially  tacked .  together.  One  candidate  cut  out 
the  back  and  front  of  her  shirt  exactly  alike,  taking  a  deep  neck-elope 
out  of  the  back,  precisely  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  front,  ^e 
then  took  the  two  pieces  of  the  yoke,  the  outer  and  the  inner,  turned 
the  very  deep  neck-curves  conscientiously  to  meet  the  curves  in  front 
and  back  of  shirt,  sewed  one  part  of  the  yoke,  in  this  position,  to  the 
front  of  the  shirt-body,  the  other  to  the  back,  and  then  ran  the  two 
straight  edges  together  at  top.  The  result  was  a  truly  droU-looking 
production,  irresistibly  recalling  the  appearance  of  portion  of  the 
"  parish  stocks,"  which  were  formerly  an  institution  in  most  English 
villages — ^hkely  to  be  as  productive  of  discomfort  to  anyone  essaying 
to  wear  it,  and  rather  more  difficult  to  get  into  or  out  of.  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  this  article  was  imique. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  ample  evidence  of  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  a  less  original  and  daring  kind ;  so  much  that  one 
was  tempted  to  think  that  the  teaching  and  practice  of  cutting-out 
must  be  very  indifiPerently  attended  to  in  the  case  of  l^ese  girls.  Hie 
production  of  a  fairly  well  shaped  and  proportioned  shirt  is  not  a 
matter  of  such  extreme  difiiculty;  children  in  VI.  ^  class,  ranging 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  can  be  taught  to  cut  these 
garments  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner — even  their  juniors  of  V.* 
class,  under  the  instruction  of  an  energetic  and  capable  Qiistress, 
can  do  surprisingly  good  work  in  this  way.  When  visiting  CasUe- 
island  Convent,  in  Jime  last,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  class 
of  this  standing,  composed  of  girls  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years 
old,  engaged  in  cutting  out  and  putting  together  paper  shirts,  as  an 
exercise  in  preparation  for  their  approcu;hing  examination.  Not 
one  of  these  shirts  would  have  failed  to  secure  a  pass  ior  a  mcmitress 
tmder  examination,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  would  have  gained 
good  marks;  yet  they  were  the  production  of  a  group  of  little  girls, 
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cuttixig  and  piiming,  in  humble  attitudes,  upon  a  bare  space  of  the  B»p<H|ia 
schoolrooin  floor.  laOmtiM 


If  it  were  possible  to  have  a  suitable  number  of  trestle  tables  pro- 
vided— Government  property,  and  duly  marked  as  such — to  be  lent  SStdm^au 
for  use  at  each  examination,  taken  to  pieces,  and  stored  away  safely  ^^y^j^^ 
between  times,  they  vould  be  a  great  boon  to  the  candidates,  now  ^^^.^  ^    ' 
often  obliged  to  draft  and  cut  upon  the  floor,  in  a  stooping  posture,       ^.^' 
which  heats  and  tires  them. 

With  regard  to  the  work  exhibited  by  these  Fifth-year,  or  "  C^ '' 
monitresses,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  their  sewing,  at 
examinations  of  1899,  exhibited  improvement  upon  the  form  of  1898, 
especially  in  buttonholes,  which  were  decidedly  better.  Sewing  on 
of  gathers  was  still,  very  frequently,  a  weak  point.  I  attribute  this, 
in  some  measure,  at  least,  to  the  fact  of  its  being  often,  if  I  may  say 
so,  unwisely  taught — ^mistresses  aiming  at  securing  neatness  of  appear- 
ance rather  than  correctness  and  strength.  They  should  insist, 
first,  upon  even  gathering;  next,  careful  stroking,  by  which  each 
gatlier  is  shaped  and  set  in  place;  finally,  proper  spacing,  neither 
scant  nor  crowded,  and  a  separate,  regular  stitch  to  attach  each  gather 
to  the  band.  The  ri^n-on  band  is  a  piece  of  laziness  which  I  always 
find  it  hard  to  forgive — it  is  incorrect,  ugly,  and  insecure.  •  Knitting 
of  this  division  also  showed  improvement,  and  there  was  some  advance 
in  darning — a  little  bettering  of  method,  a  little  bettering  of  execution 
— ^though  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  this  useful 
and  too-n^lected  art.  Cutting-out,  however,  remained  at  a  stand- 
still; no  progress  was  visible  in  it— wanting  the  spur  of  punishment 
in  case  of  failure. 

The  work  of  July  Examinations,  executed  by  students  of  Training  Work  of 
Colleges  and  higher-class  teachers,  showed  advance  in  sewing  (of  ^^^7  ^.*' 
which  a  considerable  amount  was  satisfactory,  with  a  percentage  of 
specimens  which  were  very  good  indeed),  and  some  in  darning — 
though  by  no  means  so  general  an  upward  tendency  as  one  would 
desire.  A  number  of  the  best  specimens  received  were  worked  in 
dark  tones  of  cotton,  blue  and  red-brown,  and  by  their  uniformity  of 
appearance  suggested  the  large  classes  of  a  Training  College;  other 
good  ones  were  in  lighter  shades  of  red  and  blue.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  that  these  young  mistresses  will  be  qualified  to  give  sound 
instruction  to  their  pupils  in  this  much-needed  branch.  Many  of  the 
miniature  petticoats  produced  by  "B"  candidates,  were  very  nice 
specimens  of  crochet.  The  cutting-out  of  this  division  was  often 
curiously  unequal,  the  lady's  night-gown  being  seldom  really  well 
cut,  whereas  the  baby's  barrow-coat  was  as  rarely  a  failure.  Candi- 
dates appeared  to  take  quite  a  pleafrure  in  the  production  of  a  well- 
shaped  and  finished  pattern  of  this  infantile  garment,  but  neglect 
seemed  to  mark  the  unlucky  night-gown  for  its  own.  It  was  ocm- 
atantly  ill  cut  about  the  neck,  sloped  too  little  in  front,  too  much 
behind,  having  the  two  sides  of  front  immensely  over-lapping,  or — 
where  "  saddle "  yoke  was  cut — ^refusing  to  meet  at  all ;  subject,  in 
fact,  to  every  kind  of  ill  which  could  afSict  a  garment  of  its  sort. 
The  backwardness  so  frequently  shown  in  its  cuttdng-out  is  rather 
a  puzzle  V>  me ;  the  candidates  called  upon  to  produce  the  night-gown 
have,  for  years  previously,  practised  the  shaping  and  putting  together 
0!  a  man's  shirt,  which  closely  resembles  the  night-gown  in  all 
particulars  but  the  one  of  length,  and  it  seems  odd  tJ^at  a  reasonable 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  not,  after  such  long  familiarity 
vith  it,  been  assimilated.     But  this  problem  is  only  one  of  many. 
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|«Jfj«*«J        When  visiting  schools  diiring  my  tour  of  inspection  i  enquired 

.huSaSSL.  ^^^  frequently    into  the  manner  in  which  monitreeses,  who  hiui 

— —       been  up  hot  examination  at  Easter^  had  acquitted  thenuelves  in  their 

|y.^!J^^^/^  Tarious  subjects,  as  indicated  by  the  nuuics  awarded  them.     Tbe 

vISuwo  Ik  ^^^^^^  *^  °^y  questions  frequently  surprised  me  much — so  unlike 

^  '  were  they  to  what  I  had  anticipated.     The  conductors  of  several 

"  JL       schools  in  which  I  know  the  monitresses  to  be  receiving  careful  and 

Perfor-       competent  teaching    told  me  that  the  marks  earned  had  sadly  diff- 

m^Unwet  *PP^i^^d  them;   they  had  felt  quite  sure  of  their  girls  pasffliig  a 

diuppoint-  highly  creditable  examination,  and  the  result  had  fallen  very  far 

i!I?-kL!l^**'  short  of  their  expectations.     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  couple   of 

***'  "*"       schools  where  the  standard  of  the  monitresses'  work,  though  sound 

and  satisfactory,  was  below  that  maintained  in  the  others  which  I 

have  indicated,  I  was  informed  that  the  girls  had  succeeded  even 

beyond  their  mistress's  hopes,  their  marks  ranging  between  80  and 

85  per  cent.     The  candidates  who  had  ^ven  so  good  an  account  of 

themselves  were  solid,  steady,  semi-northerns,  and,  no  doubt,  capable 

of  putting  their  best  foot  foremost  on  such  an  occasion^  the  modified 

amount  of  excitement  felt  by  them  only  acting  as  a  stimulus;  the 

others,  whose  imexpectedly  moderate  performance  had  .disappointed 

the  teachers,  hailed  from  Uie  south  and  west. 

From  the  senior  members  of  one  of  these  classes  I  had  been  glad 
to  get  five  samplers  of  sewing,  so  good  that  each  was  accepted  with 
pleasure  in  another  school,  as  a  pattern  to  be  followed  by  its  moni- 
tresses; it  was,  therefore,  a  far  from  agreeable  siuprise  to  me  to 
learn  that  not  one  of  these  girls  had  made  good  marks  at  examina- 
tions. Almost  believing  that  some  unfortunate  mistake  had 
occurred,  I  took  down  th^r  names  and  numbers,  and,  on  my  return 
to  the  Education  Office,  sought  out  and  re-examined  the  specimens. 
I  found  that  full  justice  had  been  done  them  by  the  examiners — even 
indulgence  shown  in  one  or  two  points — ^for,  low  though  the  marks 
were,  they  were  the  utmost  value  of  the  work  done.  That  was  so 
inferior  to  what  I  had  seen  come  from  the  hands  of  those  monitresses 
while  they  worked  under  their  mistress's  supervision  that  it  almost 
made  one  question  the  testimony  of  one's  0¥m  eyes.  The  decadence 
was  shown  in  all  branches.  Whether  it  arose  from  carelessness, 
generated  by  an  idea  that  fingers  so  well  trained  should  be  capable  of 
doing  good  work  without  any  accompanying  efiPort  of  mind — or  was 
the  result  of  nervous  excitement,  which  produced  awkwardness  and 
stupidity — ^I  cannot  say.  This  was  the  most  startling  instance  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  unexpected  that  I  met  with;  but  there  were 
others,  exhibiting  the  same  peculiarity  in  a  less  remarkable  degree. 
It  provokes  one  to  speculate — ^whether  the  girls  are  wanting  in  self- 
reliance,  and  too  much  dependent  upon  constant  supervision  from 
their  mistress — ^whether  some  of  those  who  show  up  but  indifferently 
at  examination  are  capable  of  better  things  upon  less  exciting  occar 
sions?  This  is  a  wonder  which  has  a  pleasant  side  to  it — ^but  it  is 
wiser,  no  doubt,  to  leave  speculation  and  return  to  fact. 
Need  ••  ^  ^^^  early  part  of  the  past  year  I  examined  and  marked  a  large 

«ork  of  number  of  Nee<Uework  specimens  done  by  pupils  of  ordinary  National 
N***'*S  8c*iools  (mostly  small  country  ones),  and  forwarded  by  Inspect<»-8. 
Schflwli.  The  merit  of  these  productions  varied  to  a  very  noticeable  degree, 
some  schools  being  as  remarkable  for  good  qualities  as  others  were 
for  bad,  and  all,  no  doubt,  reflecting,  l^e  so  many  faithful  mirrorsi 
the  personalities  of  the  teachers  who  made  them  what  they  were. 
Darning  was  the  one  subject  which  was  almost  invariably  weak. 
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.  feajr  that,  as  a  general  rate,  the  work  of  repairing  does  not  cofnmend  ^|T*^?* 
tsolf   to  our  Irish  girls  ana  women ;  they  regard  it  as  much  trouble  jlSJISL. 
or  little  gain.     I  fear  that  thb  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  fact  that       — 
laming  makes  slow  progress.  tiSidgrvast 

In.     those  schools  of  which  I  have  spoken  the  method  was  conr  gfa«*g>y 
itajxtly  bad,  now  in  one  way,  now  in  anoth^,  now — one  might  say —  i>nbis- 
in    every  way  at  once.     A  good  many  specimens  of  it  were  done  on       _ 
canvas  or  coarse  strong  muslin,  and  were  very  useless  indeed;  some 
^vex-e    mere  squares  of  darning-stitch  worked  over  the  solid,  unout 
material,  which  left  the  worker  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manage- 
iKien.t  of  the  edges  of  a  hole,  the  part  of  the  work  generally  found 
most    difficult;    many  merely  filled  a  square  with  work,  taking  a 
sing^le  stitrh  as  a  hold  upon  the  edge^  which  was  not  endosed,  but 
unrolled   itself,   a   ragged   fringe,    on    the    side   furthest    from    the 
daimer.     It    would    make    much    for    progress    in    this    branch    if 
Inspectors   would   resolutely   reiect,    as   unpassablo,   all    such   speci- 
mexiSy  and  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  web  for  practising  on,  the  filling 
of   an  actual  hole  with  work,  and  the  running  of  the  material  sur- 
rounding the  hole,  which  is  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  strengthenr 
ing  of  a  part  wotu  thin  in  a  real  sock,  or  other  garment,  but  for  the 
getting  of  a  proper   hold  to   support   the   dam   itself.     It   is  not 
necoosaiy  for  Uie  web  to  be  new;  castrofip  stockings,  vests,  &c.,  clean 
from  the  wash,  supj^y  excellent  material  for  the  practice  of  darning. 
I  am  under  the  impression,  myself,  that  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  this  subject;   I  often  ask  in  schools  for  the  darning  of  children 
and   monitresses,  and  hear  that  they  have  not  done  any  yet    this 
year — ^which  may  be  eight  or  nine  months  old,  at  the  time.     The 
very  few  teachers,  among  those  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  who 
presented  satisfactory  specimens  <^  their  pupils'  darning,  appeared  to 
me  to  have  been,  rather  recently,  in  training — the  stamp  of  a  Train- 
ing College  was  upon  their  work. 

The  number  of  schools,  other  than  Convent  schools,  which  I  can 
find  time  to  visit  is,  owing  to  the  claims  of  Industrial  departments, 
very  limited;  but  of  those  in  which  I  examined  work  during  the 
past  year,  some  six,  out  of  eight,  showed  satisfactory  attention  to 
the  pupils'  sewing,  &c. ;  two  were  much  wanting,  one  of  these 
especially  as  regards  the  teaching  of  monitresses,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion in  Needlework  no  provision  whatsoever  was  made.  A  school 
deserving  mention  for  decided  advance  made,  and  care  bestowed  by 
the  principal  mistress,  was  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  s,  Cork. 

Among  seventeen  Convent  schools,  other  than  Industrial  depart-  ^^^  ^^ 
ments  which  I  viated,  I  remarked  very  considerable  advance  made  National 
in  Enniskillen,  Faythe,  and  St.  Finbar's ;  and  improvement  was  Sehooli. 
visible,  also,  in  Arklow  and  Midleton. 

Industrial  departments  continue,  as  a  rule,  to  make  satisfactory  Progrenof 
progress — ^much  good  and  useful   work  is  accomplished  by   them.  [jf^\. 
They  take  in  hand  the  young  girls  whose  literary  education  is  almost,  menu, 
or  quite,  complete,  and  add  to  it  a  training  which  is,  in  its  own  way, 
as  valuable  and  important — a  training  to  habits  of  neatness,  industry, 
perseverance,    discipline — given    just    at    that    time    of    life    when 
character  is  forming,  when  its  elements  may  be  moulded  to  good  or 
evil  shape,  and  when,  ther^ore,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  influ- 
ences exerted  should  be  those  which  tend  to  raise.     They  keep  these 
senior  pupils  of  the  schools,  those  who  have  left  it  already,  and 
those  who  will  soon  depart,  in  touch  with  the  mistresses  whose  aim 
has  always  been  to  improve  and  elevate  them,  to  teach  them  to 
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^^v>«^    become  good  and  useful  members  of  society,  and  that  influoice  oon- 

UiiiwtiMi  ^^>^  to  ^o  i^  work — a  spur  if  they  are  struggling  upward,  a  brake 
—     *  if  they  are  goiag  down.     For  more  is  taught  in  an  Industrial  depart- 

ff!^fg^,t  nriftnfc  than  different  kinds  of  Needlework — ^though  a  great  deal  ci 

xS^Sii  ^Aflrf  is  got  through,  too. 

.  The  past  year  has  been   a  year  of  progress  for  a  considerable 

^  number  of  the  Industrial  departments— of  which  sizty-sefven  are 
now  in  receipt  of  salary  from  the  Commissioners,  while  two  others 
have  been  recommended  for  grant,  and  two  have  recently  made 
application  for  it.  In  six  departments,  the  great  demand  for  lace 
which  fashion  has  made  during  the  past  year,  has  led  to  the  starting 
of  a  new  industry.  In  Longford  and  Oughterard  Convent  National 
Schools  the  lace  chosen  was  Carrickmacross,  which  seems  perennially 
popular.  I  visited  Longford  in  September  last,  when  only  about 
ten  weeks  had  been  given  to  the  training  of  the  young  lace-wcHkers, 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  what  progress  they  had  made 
during  that  time.  I  attribute  their  unusual  rapidity  in  acquiring 
skill  in  this  branch  to  the  pains  previously  taken  with  their  industrial 
instruction  in  the  school,  where  plain  Needlework  is  very  well  and 
carefully  taught;  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  girls  had  been  trained 
already  to  accuracy  and  neatness.  A  number  of  very  nice  specimeiia 
of  imderclothing  were  done  for  a  local  exhibition,  and  as  many  as 
seventeen  prizes  were  awarded  to  pupils  of  this  school,  for  sewing, 
knitting,  &c.,  by  the  lady  expert  who  judged.  A  large  expansion  of 
the  shirt-making  industry  has  lately  taken  place  here,  also,  and 
much  good  is  being  done  for  the  poorer  girls  of  the  town. 

The  same  surprising  ease  in  mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  lac^ 
making  was  exhibited  in  Oughterard  Convent,  where  skill  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  far  more  experienced  workers  was  ex* 
hibited,  and  I  consider  that  here,  also,  the  previous  excellent  train- 
ing in  plain  and  ornamental  Needlework  was  the  cause  of  the  very 
rapid  advance.  The  work  of  senior  girb  here  is  noticeable  for  neat- 
ness and  good  finish.  In  Macroom  Convent  National  School,  where 
very  good  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year,  the  lace  started 
has  been  "  run "  Limerick,  still  lighter  in  eflFect  than  that  worked 
by  the  tamboiu:  needle,  and  very  suitable  for  the  scarves  and  tiim- 
mings  now  so  extensively  worn.  The  pupils  were  showing  good 
promise  when  I  visited ;  since  then  some  articles  have  been  finished 
and  sale  made.  Good  crochet  lace,  of  simple  pattern,  is  also  worked 
here;  crochet  in  wool  is  good;  and  the  standard  of  sewing  has 
risen  considerably  in  the  school.  Limerick  lace  of  the  "tamboiur" 
kind  is  making  good  progress  in  Thurles  Convent,  where,  also, 
crochet  lace,  of  the  "  Clones  "  variety,  is  doing  well,  and  finding  n^id 
sale ;  this  department  has  been  recommended  for  grant. 

The  same  lace — Clones  crochet — has  been  started  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Doon  Convent,  the  pupils  sho¥dng  excellent  aptitude  fen*  it 
under  the  care  of  an  expert  teacher,  recommended  by  the  Irish 
Industries  Association.  In  this  school,  also,  very  pleasing  progress 
has  been  made  with  Art  Needlework,  of  which  some  most  creditable 
specimens  were  shown  me  when  I  last  visited.  A  somewhat  similar 
style  of  crochet  lace  was  being  successfully  produced  at  Youghal 
Convent  when  I  paid  my  latest  visit  there,  and  was  finding 
immediate  sale;  orders  for  the  fine  pcnnt^  which  is  the  q)eciality  oi 
the  department,  were  numerous,  and  hardly  a  finished  piece  remained 
on  hands.  A  beautiful  collar  and  two  handkerchiefs  of  the  most 
delicate  workmanship  were  being  made  for  the  Paris  ExhibitioBL 
YfhsD.  1  visited  Kenmare  Convent  National  School^  in  the  flrummeri 
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tome  raised  point  of  great  beauty  was  being  f>repared  for  the  Hoyal  5jT|J**2i 
IhibliJi  SocietT's  Autiunn  Show.     Splendid  lace  of  the  same  kind  was  j^^JlStoD. 
n  progress  at  New  Ross  Convent,  where  extensive  sales  had  carried       — 
T/St  every  finished  piece ;  the  work  of  senior  school  pupils  here  was  jl^Itfefpaf fc 
leserving  of  high  praise,  their  Mountmellick  embroidery,   in  par-  ^^j^^  f 
bicular,  remarkable  for  its  charming  variety  of  stitches,  good  execa-  jj^.  j. 
tioQ,  and  good  taste — ^the  latter,  of  course,  furnished  at  present  by       — 
kihe  Sister  in  diarge  of  the  department,  but  excellent  as  a  refining 
influence  for  the  children. 

Departments  noted  as  having  made  progress  during  the  year, 
either  in  general  skill   or  in  some  special  point,  are  Skibbereen  Con- 
vent (where  a  great  deal  has  lately  been  done  for  improvement,  the 
sewing   of  senior  girls,  in  particular,  having  made  remarkable  ad-    • 
vance),     Killamey    Presentation,    and    Killamey    Mercy     Convent 
National  Schools  (improvement  in  school-pupils'  work),  Athy  Con- 
vent National  School  (advance  in  general  merit,  and  excellent  sewing 
of  monitresses*  class),  Dungarvan  Convent  National  School  (decided 
improvement   in    sewing   of    school),    Newcastle   Convent    National 
School     (a    recovery    of    lost    ground — ^now    showing    very    credit- 
able   s<Iiool    sewing    and    increased    merit    in    Industrial    depart- 
ment).    Mount    St.    Vincent    (where    gradual    progress    has    been 
accelerated,    producing    highly    satisfactory    school    work    at    my 
last    visit).     Fethard    Convent    National    School    deserves    honour- 
able   mention   for   the    excellent   quality    of   its   sewing   and    darn- 
ing.    Kinsale  Convent   kept   up   its   usual   high   standard   for   the 
work   of   Industrial  department — fine  Limerick   and   Spanish   laces, 
drawn  thread  work,  embroidery,  &c. ;   also  for  the  sewing  of  school. 
Cashel  Convent  also  maintains  a  general  high  level  for  work  of  school 
and  of   Industrial  department — some  altar-cloths  in  hands  when   I 
last  visited  were  beautifully  embroidered,   and   the  designs,   which 
were  rich  and  appropriate,  had  been  adapted    and  placed  upon  the 
linen    by   the  pupils   themselves.     Canal-street   (Newry)    Industrial 
Department  continues  to  justify  its  high  reputation;  Idmerick  lace, 
for  ecclesiastical  use,  very  well,  worked  and  effective,  is  produced  here, 
also   large   amounts    of   the   daintiest    underclothing,    drawn-thread 
work,  and  embroidery — a  beautifid  set  of  bed-linen,  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, and  coverlet,  aJl  richly  worked,  had  just  been  completed    for 
an  Engliah  house  when  I  visited  the  school. 

The  fine  English  point  lace  of  Ardee  Convent  National  School  will 
be  on  view   at   the  Paris  Exhibition,    and   will,   probably,    obtain 
many  orders  for  the  school.     Ennis  Industrial  Department  flourishes, 
its  w(»k  giving  great  satisfaction,   the  number  of  orders  received 
bemg  sometoLes  beyond  the  power  of  the  work-room  to  cope  with. 
Precisely   t^e   sune  description   applies   to   Gk>rt   Convent   School, 
where  laige  sales  are  made,  especially  of  Limerick  and  crochet  lace. 
Departments  which  are  prospering,  and  doing  very  good  and  useful 
work,  are  donakilty,  Rosscarbery,  Newtownsmith,  St.  Patrick's  and 
Pnsentation  Convents,  Salkenny,  St.  Joseph's  and  Presentation  Con- 
vents, Carrick-<m-Suir,  Stradbally  (Queen's  Co.),  Kilkee,  and  Kihrush 
Omvent  National  Schools.     A  Christmas  sale  of  work  is  a  feature  in 
the  airangements  of  the  last-named  department    which  has  proved 
^wy  successful,  and  given  much  encouragement  to  the  workers,  who 
produce  very  nice  articles  to  be  disposed  of  at  it.     He  knitting  and 
sturtimtdi^  industries  continue  to  flourish  in  Ballyshannon,  ^Balla- 
ghaderreen,  and  Foxford  Convent  National  Schools.    A  considerable 
ttnovat  of  nseAil  wcwk  is  done  in  Crumlin-road  Convent  National 
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JjJJJfc  •■  SchooL  Very  creditable  sewing,  cutting-out,  Ac,  were  exhibited  by 
j^^^^oa.  ^^^  senior  pu^MlB  of  Blackrock  Convent  Industrial  Department, 
—  '  many  of  whom  are  candidates  for  training,  and  all  the  work  of  sdiod 
jSStdnvaai,  ^^  making  good  progress.  The  work  of  senior  scho(^  pupils  in 
JMrA;<rMi  or  Baggot-street  Convent  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  character  when  I 
DttUin.  Visited  there. 

^^^  The  total  number  of  pupils  of  special  Industrial  claw  present,  and 

engaged  at  work,  on  the  occasions  of  my  visit  to  Industrial  depart- 
ments was  1,883. 

The  two  new  departments  recognized  by  the  CommiBsionerB  dniii^ 
the  past  year  are :  — 

Granard  Conventy  where  pupils  are  taught  plain  dressmaking, 
making  of  shirts,  underclothing,  baby-clothes,  making  of  surplices, 
and  church  linen,  simple  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  fancy  knitting  and 
crochet,  Mountmellick  work,  embroidery  on  net.  The  number  of 
pupils  present  when  I  visited  was  twenty-three. 

Castlecomer  Convent,  where  pupils  learn  plain  dressmaking,  making 
of  shirts,  underclothing,  baby-clothes,  fancy  knitting  and  crodiet, 
orochet  lace,  Moimtmellick  embroidery.-  The  number  present  when 
I  visited  was  twenty-three. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentl^oien, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Prendergast, 

Directress  of  Needlew(»i^, 
The  Secretaries. 


Report  on    General  Report  on  Instruction  in  Yocal  and  Instrumental  Music  by 
inntruction.  Mr.  P.  QooDMAN,  Examiner  in  Music. 


Mr.P, 
Goodman^ 
Extiminer 
in  MusW, 

Dublin. 


Mode  in 

theKhooli 

Mid 

Tnining 

CoUe^M. 


Dublin,  December,  1899. 

•  Gentlemen, — ^Herewith  I  beg  to  submit  my  general  report  as 
Examiner  in  Music  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30, 
189f9. 

Another  year  has  come  and  gone,  and  things  are  as  they  were  with 
us.  The  great  reforms  which  were  to  follow  from  the  Report  c^  the 
Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  have  not  yet  ap' 
peai«d.  The  new  educational  ^a  has  not  yet  dawned  on  our  schools. 
Rumour  is,  indeed,  busy  with  impending  changes,  but  so  far,  nothing 
definite  is  known  as  to  their  nature  or  their  scope.  We  are  still 
waiting. 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  on  the  eve,  apparently,  of  great  and 
far-reaching  alteraticms  in  the  Board's  system,  and  <m  the  eve,  too, 
oi  a  new  century,  when,  if  ever,  we  should  exhibit  fresh  energy,  and 
put  f(Mrth  increased  activities,  one  naturally  turns,  each  to  lus  own 
department,  and  asks  himself  is  all  well  therein?  Is  all  as  it  should 
bet  Can  nothing  further  be  done  to  improve  and  develop  the  state 
of  thmgs  existing  in  itt 

Asking  myself  such  questionB  with  reference  to  the  oonditiom  of 
Music  in  the  schools  and  in  the  Training  Colleges  ol  Ireland,  and 
tememberittg  the  facts  and  figures  with  which  I  had  to  deal  ia  my 
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last  report,  and  which  the  past  year  can  hardly  have  appreciably  ?fj^^ 
altered,  I  tiiink  it  would  require  considerable  courage  on  my  part  to  ;^,^,^^^ 
say  that  all  was  as  it  should  be  with  our  school  Music.     Th^  are,       ^ 
no  doubt,  symptoms  of  improvement  discernible;    but  much,  very  oooimim, 
much  remains  yet  to  be  done  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  Training  f'^^^jSj^ 
Gollejges  b^ore  Music  can  be  said  to  be  in  anything  like  a  flourishing  ^j^n^' 
condition,  amcmgst  us.  ..* 

In  connection  with  the  Music  of  the  schools,  the  present  would  ^^^T^ 
seem  to  be  a  favourable  moment  for  bringing  under  notice  some  ^^ii. 
matters  which  appear  to  me  deserving  of  consideration  on  the  part 
of  our  highest  auth<»rities.  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  system  of  examination  at  present  in  use  for  Vocal 
Music  in  Nati(»ial  schools,  and  would  ask  is  it  .quite  certain  thai  this 
system  is  the  best  possible,  or  even  at  all  the  right  one?  So  far  as  I 
can  learn  Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  the  examina- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  primary  schools  in  Singing  is  individual. 
Such  individual  examination  is,  I  am  informed,  unknown  in  the 
primary  schools  of  Germany  or  France,  while  it  is  expressly  forbidden 
in  those  of  England.  The  question,  then,  at  once  arises  whether  this 
mode  of  examination  is  a  help  (nt  a  hindrance  to  the  developmMit 
of  the  subject  in  the  schools  of  the  country?  And  further  it  may  be 
asked  is  it  just  or  reasonable  we  should  demand  from  the  Irish 
primary  schodi  teachers  more  than  is  required  from  teachans  of 
siniilar  position  in  countries  in  every  respect  far  ahead  of  ours? 

The  fact  that  individual  examination  in  Vocal  Music  is  ex]Mressly  IndWldMl 
forbidden  in  the  schools  of  England  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  us  ^^tire 
here  in  Ireland  pause  and  reflect,  for  it  shows  that  the  question  of  examina^ 
individual  versus  collective  examination  in  this  subject  has  been  ^**"* 
duly  considered  there,  and  the  system  of  collective  examination 
deliberately  preferred.  If  then,  the  English,  French,  and  Gkrman 
educational  authorities  are  satisfied  with  collective  results  in  the 
Music  teaching  of  their  schools,  it  may  well  be  asked  why  should 
not  similar  results  be  deemed  sufficient  here  in  Ireland?  lliere  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  collective,  as  compared  with  individual  examinar 
tion  oi  classes  entails  less,  anxiety  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  collective  examination  will 
naturally  be  preferred.  And  seeing  that  Music  is  but  an  optional 
subject  in  the  Irish  scho(^s,  the  inducements  to  teachers  to  take  up 
the  subject  cannot  be  too  great  nor  too  many.  The  less  they  are 
hampered  or  restricted  the  better.  Good  results  should,  of  course,  be 
required.  But  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  a  reasonaUe 
one.  In  special  subjects,  such  as  Music,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  oi^inary  teacher  is  no  expert,  nor  that  the  cvdinary  National 
school  is  hardly  a  place  from  which  to  expect  a  de^free  of  excellence 
attainable  only  in  a  purely  technical  or  professional  school. 

Doubtful  at  best  as  may  be  the  suitability  of  the  individual  method  GnllectlTe 
of  examination  for  the  subject  of  school  Music  generally,  it  becomes  ^^!2f[\ 
rtiU  more  bo  when  it  is  made  the  basis  of  the  payment  of  the  teacher,  ^^j 
as  in  the  ResultA  System  at  present  in  use.  The  amount  of  time  tioa. 
which  can  be  devoted  to  such  a  subject  as  Music  in  a  National  Sdiool 
must  necessarily  be  very  limited.  The  teaching  must,  oonsequentty^ 
be  almost  entirely  confined  to  class  work,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little 
or  no  time  for  attention  to  individuals.  Now,  a  moment's  thou|^t 
will  show  that  the  teaching  of  Class  Singing  differs  from  that  of  most 
other  sdiool  subjects.  When,  for  examine,  the  teacher  has  brfeve 
him  a  class  fer  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  HandictWt  and  the  like^  althougk 
the  teaching  may  be  said  to  be  ooUeettve,  the  iMstoal  work  of  the  cImb 
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Report  OB    is  practically  individual,  inasmuch  as  each  member  of  the  class  attacks 
•ItttniMfoB.  ^^^  ^^^  about  the  appointed  task  for  and  by  himself,  and  is  able,  at 
^       any  moment,  to  test  and  verify  the  accuracy  of  what  he  is  doing,  as 
G^^ftan,     i^  ^^  ^'^^^  alone  with  the  teacher.     But  in  the  Singing  Class  things  are 
P^fS^^    different.     Here  the  individual  is  practically  lost  in  the  crowd.    He 
DaUin        cannot  hear  himself  and  does  not,  consequently,  know  whether  he  is 
•^       right  or  wrong,  whether  he  is  doing  well  or  ill.     When,  however,  the 
examination  comes  round,  all  this  is  forgotten.     The  childr^  are 
called  upon  one  by  one  to  sing,  each  alone,  as  if  individual  perform- 
ance should  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  collective  work  of 
the  year.     And  even  though  the  class  may  get  through  the  colleclive 
items  of  the  programme  admirably,  yet  as  often  as  any  individual, 
taken  separately,  fails  to  satisfy  the  Examiner,  the  teacher  is  made 
to  sufiPer  in  being  refused  Results  Fees.     Occasionally  it  will  happen 
that  a  child,  from  nervousness,  indisposition,  or  even  from  want  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  eixaminer,  will  fail  in  the  individual  tests 
although  fairly  able  to  take  part  in  the  collective  work.     For  every 
Budi  failiuie  the  teacher  is  practically  fined.     Only  for  individual 
passes  is  he  paid  anything:    for  collective  work,  however  good,  he 
gets  nothing.     This  method  of  dealing  with  the  teacher  is  hardly 
what  one  can  call  large  hearted  or  generous.     It  has  never,  ap- 
parently, been  adopted  elsewhere.     Why  it  was  introduced  here  it 
is  not  easy  to  see. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
individual  examination,  even  in  such  a  subject  as  Vocal  Music.  The 
end  and  object  of  all  teaching  in  the  school  must  be  the  development 
of  individual  ability  in  the  pupil.  In  the  case  of  Music,  the  child  is 
taught  to  sing,  not  merely  that  he  may  be  able  to  chime  in  when 
others  are  singing,  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  something  on  his 
own  account  as  well.  The  more,  therefore,  the  teaching  is  brought 
home  to  each  individual  member  of  the  class  the  better.  And  per- 
haps the  best  way  of  making  sure  that  this  is  done  is  to  have  the  class 
examined  individually,  for  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  experience 
shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  standard  of  the  examination  is  the  standard 
of  the  teacliing.  Consequently,  if  the  examination  does  not  look 
after  the  individual,  neither,  generally  speaking,  will  the  teaching. 

I  4nu8t  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  if  there  was  now  question 
of  introducing  Music  into  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  for  the 
first  time,  and  if  I  were  consulted  as  to  what  the  method  of  examina- 
tion should  be,  I  should  scarcely  venture,  in  view  of  what  seems  to 
be  the  universal  practice  elsewhere,  to  recommend  individual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  Singing.  But  the  custom  being  here,  and  the 
object  aimed  at  being  admirable  in  itself,  I  must  say  I  am  averse  to 
proposing  that  it  should  be  wholly  discontinued.  It  surely  is  a  great 
ideal  to  have  in  view  that  each  child  in  the  school  shall  be  able  to 
sing  from  his  notes,  just  as  he  is  able  to  read  from  his  book.  Besides 
the  tests  given  are  very  simple,  and  are  usually  kindly  applied.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  I  think  that  individual  examination  might 
still 'be  retained,  but  that  it  should  in  no  case  be  made  the  basis  on 
which  the  teacher  is  paid  for  his  teaching  of  the  subject,  lliis,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  made  to  depend  solely  upon  the  efficiency 
which  the  class  collectively  displays  in  the  performance  of  the  various 
tests  applied.  Individual  examination  might  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary to  this  collective  examination  for  the  purpose  principally  of 
seeming  that  the  teadiing  is  made  as  thorough  as  possible,  and  should 
form  an  important  item  in  the  final  d^ermination  oif  the  diaracter 
of  tke  teaching  by  the  inspector  or  examiner. 
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ThiB  whole  question  as  to  the  method  of  examination  in  this  Report  om 
subject   deserves,   I   venture  to  submit,   the   consideration   of   our  {JjJJ^^. 
educational  authorities.    It  may  be  we  have  in  this  very  matter  one       — 
of  the  chief  causes  why  Vocal  Music  develops  so  slowly  in  the  q^^ 
Bchools  of  Ireland.     Payment  by  results  of  individuaJ  examination  SxanUnef 
has  not  succeeded  in  making  our  teachers  cultivate  art  for  art's  sake.  ^I^^!^ 
Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  to  seek  to  make  Music  loved  and  ^"jjj^ 
cherished  in  the  school  for  its  own  sake,  and  so  to  deal  with  it  that 
each  teacher  will  come  to  regard  it,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  money 
making  for  himself,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  bringing  pleasure  and 
happiness  into  the  lives  of  the  little  ones  entrusted  to  his  care? 

Mother  matter  which  I  would  submit  for  the  consideration  of  our  Biagiaf  in 
authorities  is  the  desirability  of  having  Singing  taught  to  the  children  ^^*. 
of  First  Class,  and  to  the  Infant  Classes  of  National  schools.  At  ^^^^"^ 
present  no  fees  are  allowed  for  the  teaching  of  Music  to  these 
children.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  regarded  as 
incapable  of  benefiting  by  regular  musical  instruction.  All  ex- 
perience is,  however,  opposed  to  this  view.  School  diildren  of  all 
ages  love  Music,  but  none  more  than  the  very  young  ones,  to  whom 
it  is  a  source  of  perpetual  delight.  To  have  no  singing  in  their 
school  is  for  them  to  take  from  it  its  chief  element  of  attraction. 
Nor,  to  teach  such  little  ones  to  sing,  is  it  necessary  to  wait  until  they 
shall  have  learnt  to  read.  With  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  very  young 
children  can  be  got  to  sing,  even  from  notes,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
know  their  letters.  It  is  indeed  surprisiag  what  can  be  done  in  the 
Kindergarten  and  Infants'  school  by  a  good  teacher  using  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  method.  If  only  great  care  be  always  taken  that  the  little 
ones  voices  are  tenderly  and  cautiously  dealt  with,  that  their  singing 
is  always  soft  and  sweet,  and  that  the  compass  of  their  little  songs 
and  modulator  practice  is  confined  to  a  very  limited  range,  r^ular 
musical  instruction  cannot  begin  too  early.  With  a  careful  teacher 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  young  children  there  is  no  more  delightful 
nor  more  successful  subject  than  Vocal  Music  in  the  Infants'  school. 

A  third  matter  to  which  I  would  invite  attention  is  the  desirability  Tonic  Bolh 
of  having  a  uniform  programme  of  Vocal  Music  in  all  National  and 
Bcbools.  At  present  two  systems  (different  in  principle)  are  in  use —  j^^J^** 
namely.  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  iJie  Fixed  Do  or  Wilhem  (Hullah)  method.  ™* 
Of  these  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  has  proved  itself  to  be  pre-eminently 
the  better  method  for  school  purposes.  The  Wilhem  method  proper 
must  be  now  r^aided  as  altogether  out  of  date,  inasmuch  as  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  educational  programmes  of  any  country  in 
Europe  but  our  own.  For  fifty  years  it  was  the  sole  method  used  in 
the  Irish  National  schools,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it 
left  them  very  little  better  than  it  found  them.  Its  best  recommenda* 
tion  was  that  it  aimed  at  teaching  to  sing  from  the  staff  or  ordinary 
notation — a  thing,  which  it  certainly  is  most  desirable  should  be 
attempted  in  our  schools.  But  a  better  and  more  interesting  method 
of  doing  this  has  been  found  than  the  long  and  dreary  series  of  exer- 
dses  used  in  the  Wilhem-Hullah  Manual.  Experience  here,  as 
elsewhere,  has  proved  that  the  most  certain  and  speedy  way  of  teach- 
ing Sight  Singing,  even  from  the  staff,  is  to  commence  with  a  simple 
notation,  such  as  Tonic  Sol-faists  use.  In  the  Dublin  schools  alone 
we  httve  had  oonvindng  proofs  of  this.  At  the  School  Singing  Com- 
petitions of  the  past  seven  years  we  have  had,  each  year,  classes  ol 
flchdol  children  taught  on  the  Tcmic  Sol-fa  system  sing,  in  public, 
light  tests  written  in  tJie  Staff  Notation  in  a  manner  which  to  classes 
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taught  on  the  Hullah  method  would  be  simply  impoesLble.  Vcfc  these 
reaflons,  therefore,  I  submit  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Wilhem- 
Hullah  method  may  disappear  from  the  Board's  Programme,  and 
that  in  its  stead  Staff  Notation  shall  be  taught  on  Tonic  Sol-fa  prin- 
ciples, to  the  higher  classes  of  National  schools.  Accordingly,  I 
would  suggest  that  starting  with  the  new  century  there  shall  be  but 
one  programme  of  Vocal  Music  for  all  National  schools;  that  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  be  used  in  all  classes  up  to  and  including 
Junior  Fifth ;  that  Staff  Notation  be  begun  in  Junior  Fifth,  and  con- 
tinued in  Senior  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes.  In  this  way  we  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  school  children  of  the  twentieth  century  a  more  com- 
plete, satisfactory,  and  interesting  course  of  study  in  Vocal  Music 
than  was  to  be  found  in  our  schools  during  all  the  long  years  oi  the 
century  now  closing. 

There  is  but  one  other  matter  to  which  I  shall  refer  before  quitting 
this  part  of  my  subject.  It  concerns  the  teaching  of  Music  in  the 
smaller  schools — schools  having  only  a  single  teacher — of  which,  I 
believe,  the  number  is  considerable,  in  Ireland.  In  all  such  schools 
I  would  suggest  that  Part  Singing  be  no  longer  required  from  the 
upper  classes:  that  Unison  Singing  be  accepted  instead;  aad  that 
Singing  by  ear  be  recognised  in  them  in  accordance  witii  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instraction. 
Only  so  much  is  asked  from  schools  of  this  class  in  England.  Such 
a  concession,  thereforei,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  either  new  or 
unreasonable.  If  granted,  the  effect,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  to 
promote  considerably  the  teaching  of  Music  in  very  many  of  these 
schools. 

My  work  in  connection  with  the  Board's  Examinations  in  Music 
during  the  past  year,  was  much  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  It 
consisted  chiefly,  first  in  the  setting,  and  afterwaords  in  the  reading 
and  the  marking  of  the  Easter  and  the  July  Examination  papers ;  in 
the  holding  of  the  practical  examinations  in  the  different  Training 
Collies;  in  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Practising  Sdiools, 
and  of  certain  candidates  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Of  these  examinations  the  first  in  point  of  time,  if  not  of  im- 
portance, was  that  held  at  Easter  for  monitors,  monitresses,  and 
candidates  for  Training  Colleges.  At  this  examination,  1,006  papers 
were  taken  in  the  Theory  of  Music.  Of  this  number,  as  many  as 
855  came  from  female,  and  only  151  from  male  candidates — ^the  smaU 
proportion  of  papers  from  male  candidates  again  showing  in  what  a 
low  condition  Music  at  present  is  in  the  boys'  schools  of  the  country. 
Tonic  Sol-fa  was  taken  in  734  instances.  Staff  in  272,  divided  as 
follows: — 


Tonic  SoWa. 

Staff  Notation. 

Males, 

FemAlcs, 

100 
€S6 

13 

229 

731 

272 

Practical  The  questions  set  in  these  papers  were  all  of  a  very  elementaiy 
TndnhiK**'  character,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  well  answered,  especially  by  the 
Coiiegel      female  candidates.     Particulars  dF  the  answering  will  be  found  in  tho 
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report  which  I  sent  in  soon  after  the  examination,  and  which  is  Repottoa 
attached  to  this  report.     In  June  I  held  the  usual  annual  eicamina-  x^J^lion 
tions  in  the  Training  Colleges.     The  tests  given  were  of  the  customary       — 
character.     In  all  I  examined  317  Queen's  Scholars  in  Vocal  Music  g^i^n^ 
(Tonic  Sol-fa).     Of  these  261  were  outgoing  students  seeking  certifi-  Sxamitur 
cates  of  competency,  and  fifty-six  were  Queen's  Scholars  in  their  first  "    '"  ^ 
year,  who  had  selected  Music  for  their  classification  subject.     The    ^J^ 
following  were  the  numbers  examined  in  each  Collie :  — 


Qubbh's  Sgholabs. 


— 

Males. 



Females. 

UAHborouffh-fltTeet,   . 
8tFfttHck*c,        .       . 
DeLaSaUe, 
Chureh  of  Ireland,      . 

M 

a 

36 
11 

Mariboroiiffli-«ti«et,  . 
ObuToh  of  Irdand,    . 
Onr  Lady  of  Mercy,  . 

61 

S0 
18 

16i 

U3 

La  "  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  "  CkAlegey  which  I  first  visited,  forty-three  «« o^r  Udy 
Queen's  Scholars  were  examined,  all  for  certificates.     The  material  of  of  Mercy  ** 
the  class  from  a  musical  point  of  view  was  not  of  the  best  description ;  ^<>^**8*' 
but  such  as  it  was  it  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  my  visit.     In 
the  Song  Pointing  and  Time  Tests  the  class  was,  as  usual,  excellent. 
Modulator  work  was  generally  good ;  Sight  Singing  just  fair.     In  the 
Ear  Test  there  were  nine  failures  at  the  first  attempt. 

In  the  Church  of  Ireland  College,  fifty-six  female  Queen's  Scholars  mq^q^i^  ^f 
presented  themselves  for  examination — ^twenty-nine  in  column  3  for  Ireland.** 
certificates,  and  twenty-seven  in  column  2  for  classification.  Music 
continues  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  studies  of  this  College, 
and  is  well  looked  after.  The  class  material  here,  musically  con- 
sidered, is  of  a  more  equal  character  than  in  any  of  the  other  Colleges 
for  female  students.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  Vocal 
Music  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  entrance  examination  held 
by  the  College  authorities.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  Sight  Sing- 
ing of  the  Queen's  Scholars  was  particularly  good;  Modulator  work 
was  also  good,  and  much  improved.  The  Time  Tests  alone  were  un- 
accountably weak.  Of  the  twenty-nine  candidates  for  certificates,  four 
failed  in  the  Ear  Test ;  of  the  twenty-seven  examined  for  dassification 
seven  failed  in  the  same  requirement. 

From  the  male  department  of  this  College,  eleven  Que^^'s  Scholar/:^ 
came  up  fen-  Certificate  Examination,  and  proved  generally  well  pzu- 
pared  in  the  different  requirements  of  the  Programme.  Three  failed 
in  the  Esar  Test. 

In  Marlborough-street  College  fifty-two  female  Queen's   Scholars  <•  Mari- 
entered  for  the  Certificate  Examination,  and  two  for  classification,  borough^ 
The  class  here  is  usually  of  a  very  mixed  description.     Some  of  the  ■*"®'''* 
Queen's  Scholars  are  found  to  be  excellent  musicians  at  entrance, 
while  others  have  never  previously  learnt  to  sing  a  note.     On  this 
occasion,  I  thought  the  class  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well  prepared 
for  my  examination.     Sight  Singing  and  Modulator  work  were  rather 
weak  items.    In  the  Ear  Test  twenty-one  failed  to  recognise  the  three 
consectttivQ  notes  played  for  them. 
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In  Marlborough-street  Male  Training  College  I  examined  sixly-five 
Queen's  Scholars,  of  whom  forty-three  were  outgoing  students  seeking 
certificates,  and  twenty-two  were  First-year  students  taking  Music  as 
their  classification  subject.  Amcmgst  the  senior  men  of  the  Fint 
Division  this  year  were  a  few  who  had  already  been  teaching  Music 
in  their  schools  before  coming  up  for  training.  These  got  through 
my  tests  in  admirable  style,  llie  Second  revision  students  were 
of  a  more  mixed  character,  some  proving  very  good,  others  but  mid- 
dling. The  laaing  or  vocalising  of  the  Sight  Test  was  ihe  chief 
difficulty.  Of  the  sixty-five  candidates  examined  sixteen  failed  in 
the  Ear  Test. 

In  St.  Patrick's  College  fifty-three  Queen's  Scholars  were  soit  up 
for  examination,  all  for  certificates.  They  were  a  fairly  average,  but 
by  no  means  brilHant  set  of  men,  a  few  old  choir  singers  among  them 
towering  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  The  tests  generally 
were  creditably  gone  through.  That  in  Sight  Singing  was  usually 
sol-faed  well,  but  vocalised — sung  to  the  syllable  laa — indifferently. 
There  were  eighteen  failures  in  die  Ear  Test. 

In  De  La  Salle  Collie  thirty  Queen's  Scholars  came  forward  for 
certificates,  and  six  for  classification.  The  class,  on  the  whole,  was 
of  rather  impromising  material.  The  Song  and  Time  Tests  were 
fairly  rendered,  but  Modulator  and  Sight  Tests  proved  weak  items— 
the  latter  particularly  so.  Of  the  thirty  examined  for  certificates, 
thirteen  failed  in  the  Ear  Test. 

The  chief  weak  points  in  the  Singing  of  the  Colleges  generally  were 
the  Minor  Mode  Phrases  given  on  the  Modulator;  the  Chromatic 
note  ta-y  Singing  with  the  teeth  shut;  and  especially  the  laaing  of 
the  Sight  Test.  The  average  standard  of  performance  all  round 
this  year  was  not  a  very  high  one.  Nor,  so  far,  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  general  improvement  in  the  musical  condition  of  the 
students  at  entrance  into  training.  Until  there  is  we  cannot  hope 
to  have  really  efficient  teachers  of  Singing  in  the  schools. 

I  held  no  less  than  228  separate  examinations  in  Instrumental 
Muaicinthe  ^^^  in  the  different  Colleges.  The  following  are  the  numbers 
(JoUegeg.      examined  in  each  College,  and  the  instrument  selected :  — 


-DeU 

SiUle." 


Initra- 
mental 


Harmonium. 

Piano. 

Oigan. 

FEMALE  TEAININQ  OOLLBOES. 
Church  Of  Ireland,         .... 

Mftrlborough  Street 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,       .... 

MALE  Training  Colleges. 

St  Patrick's 

Marlborough  Street,      .         .          .          . 

De  la  Salle,           ... 

Church  of  Ireland,        .... 

63 
68 
41 

88 

8 
7 

1 

U 
8 

11 

9 

3 

Totals. 

189 

87 

12 
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The  -prc&demcy  shown  at  these  Instrumental  Music  examinations  was  ^P?'^,^" 
again  of  a  varied  kind,  ranging  from  an  indifferent  performance  of  in^^iion. 
some  simple  hymn  tunes  to  a  very  creditable  rendering  of  a  classical       — 
movement  by  Beethoven,  Chopin,  or  Weber.     The  average  standard  ^^i^J^n, 
attained  in  the  Training  College  is  the  ability  to  play  on  the  har-  S^^S^ 
monium  in  a  fairly  creditable  manner  hymn  tunes,   easy  masses,  ^  ... 

voluntaries,  and  the  like.     Here  the  female  Queen's  Scholars  usually       1 

come  off  best.  One  does  not  often  meet  with  a  male  Queen's  Scholar 
capable  of  playing  with  ease,  readiness  and  fluency.  But  the  skill, 
such  as  it  is,  that  is  acquired  in  playing,  even  by  the  male  students, 
cannot  but  prove  most  useful  to  them  afterwards  when  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  Singing  to  their  schools. 

At  the  July  Examinations  two  classes  of  paper  were  set,  one  for  Jniy 
C^  candidates,  or  Queen's  Scholars  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  their  two  •xam»- 
yesu^  training  course,  and  another  for  B  candidates,  comprising  all  "**^'°°"' 
Queen's  Scholars  and  acting  teachers  seeking  certificates  or  classifica- 
tion marks.     There  were  in  all  649  papers  returned  at  this  examina- 
tion.    Of  these  seventy-eight  came  from  C^,  and  571  from  B  candi- 
dates.    All  the  Ci  papers,  except  one,  were  in  Tonic  Sol-fa.     The 
B  papers  were  divided  among  male  and  female  candidates  as  follows : 


B  Papers.      • 


Tonic-Sol-fa. 

Staff  Notation. 

Females,  .... 
Males 

296 
212 

10 
S8 

606 

73 

Details  of  the  answering  of  the  papers  will  be  found  in  the  special 
report  (see  end  of  this  report)  on  the  examination,  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  forward  in  August  last.  Grenerally  speaking,  it  was  not 
good,  especially  in  those  papers  which  came  from  female  candidates. 
This,  I  think,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  one  or  two  new  matters 
(the  mincMT  mode  and  transition)  which  were  introduced  by  the  Revised 
Programme  some  three  years  ago  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  taken 
in  and  assimilated  by  candidates  in  and  outside  the  Training  Colleges. 

In  the  Dublin  schools  the  chief  musical  event  of  the  year  was  again  Dublin 
the  public  primary  schools  Singing  examination  and  competition  for  P^JjJ 
prizes  given  by  the  Municipal  Council,  which  came  off  at  ^e  Ancient  ^nging 
Concert  Rooms,  in  July  last.     Started  origmaQy  in  the  year  1893,  at  axamimt. 
the  instance  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  this  annual  ^^^' 
display  has  steadily  held  its  ground  year  after  year,  and  has  now 
became,  I  trust,  a  permanent  institution  amongst  us.    In  point  of 
numbers,  the  examination,  this  year,  was  the  most  successful  yet  held, 
no  less  than  twenty  schools  taking  part  in  it.    Of  these  twenty 
9chooIs^  seventeen  were  schools  \mder  the  Board,  and  thre^  were 
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Report  on    schools  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.     The  National  schools 
InstnictioD.  ^^*^  appeared  at  the  examination  were  the  following:  — 


Mr.  p. 
Goodman^ 
Sxamlner 
in  Mtutc. 

Dublin. 


QiRLS'  (Smaller)  Schools. 

North  Strand. 

8S.  Michael  and  John's. 

Bisters  of  Charity,  East  Wall. 

Bt  John's  United,  Flshamble- street 

St.  Lawrence  O'Toole  s,  Serille-placa 

Bisters  of  Charity,  Miltown. 

St.  Peter'p,  Little  Bray. 


Boys'  (Skalleq)  Schoou. 

North  Strand. 

St.  Patrick's,  Tyrone  street 

St  Mary's  langrish-piaoe.! 

St  Gabriel's,  Au«hrim-«treet 

St  John's,  Blackrock. 

St  Mary's,  Bathmlnea. 

St.  Peter's,  Bride-street 


QIBLS'  (LARGER)  SCHOOL. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  Oardiner-street 
Sisters  of  (Jharity,  Kind's  Inns-street. 
St.  Mary's,  Bathmines. 

All  these  schools  obtained  prizes — Six  of  them  first  class  prizes  of 
£10  each ;  all  the  others  second  class  prizes  of  £5  each. 

There  were  several  features  in  connection  with  the  performances 
of  the  schools  on  this  occasion,  on  which  I  should  like  to  dweU,  but 
that  I  fear  I  have  already  exceeded  my  allotted  space.  Especially 
should  I  have  liked  to  point  out  how  much  this  annual  public  display 
has  contributed  to  impipve  not  merely  the  children  of  the  choirs 
taking  part  in  it,  but  their  teachers  and  trainers  as  w^l.  Some  <^ 
these  it  has  quite  transformed,  and  has  developed  in  them  a  power 
and  skill  in  teaching  which  probablv  nothing  else  would  have  brou^t 
out,  and  which  is  their  best  recompense  for  all  their  enterprise  and 
hard  work. 


I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Marlborough-street. 


P.  Goodman. 
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Appendix  to  Mr.  Goodman's  General  Report.  mX^i**" 

lustmctioD. 

Report  on  the  answering  in  Music  at  Easter  and  July  Examinations,       — 

1899.  Goodnwn^ 

Examiner 
in  Mutic. 

Dublin,  Aug.  3rd,  1899.      Dublin. 

Gentlemen, — ^Herewith  I  beg  to  submit  a  brief  report  on  the 
answering  of  the  papers  set  in  Music  at  the  recent  Easter  and  July 
Examinations. 

The  papers  given  at  the  Easter  Examination  were  for  monitors,  EasUraod 
monitresses,  and  candidates  for  Training  Collies,  and  were  based  ^^'^  . 
upon  the  requirements  of  col.  1  of  the  Board's  Programme.     Those  ti'ou. 
given  at  the  July  Examinations  were  for  all  Queen's  Scholars  and 
acting  teachers  seeking  certificates  of  competency  in  Music,  and  also    - 
for  such   Queen's   Scholars   and   other   candidates   as   had    selected 
Music  for  their  optional  extra  subject  for  classification.     The  number 
of  papers  in  Music  returned  at  the  Easter  Examination  was  1,006, 
and  at  the  July  Examination  649,  making  in  all  a  grand  total  of 
1,655  papers  in  Music  for  the  examinations  of  1899. 

Easter  Examination. 

Of  the  1,006  papers  returned  at  the  Easter  Examination,  as  many  Euter 
as  855  came  from  monitresses  and  female  candidates,  while  only  151  Ex»«n»n»- 
came  from  male  candidates.     The  numbers  taking  each  class  of  paper  ^^^  *^'*' 
were:  — 

Tonic  StaflF 

Sol-fa.  Notation. 

Males, 108  43 

Females, 626  229 

734  272 

The  questions  set  were  all  of  an  elementary  character,  and  were  Answering 
answered,  on  the  whole,  very  creditably,  especially  by  the  female  can-  K**^**^*^ 
didates,  whose  papers  generally  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  sub-  ^ 
ject.     With  such  questions  it  should  be  difficult  to  fail  in  obtaining 
the  TniniTnnm   classification  marks  at  least.     Nine  males,  however, 
and  fifteen  females  proved  unable  to  do  this — scoring  under  five 
marks,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole.     Full  marks  were  gained  by 
thirteen  male,  and  by  eighty-five  female  candidates.     All  the  ques- 
tions wore  taken,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  10  perhaps  less  frequently  than  the 
others. 

July  ExamincUions. 

At  the  examination  in  July  two  classes  of  papers  were  set,  one  for  juiy 
C^  candidates  or  Queen's  Scholars  at  the  end  of  t^e  first  year  of  their  Examina- 
two  years'  training  course,  and  another  for  B  candidates,  comprising  *^*"*  P'p*"- 
all  Queen's  Scholars  and  acting  teachers  seeking  certificates  in  Music, 
or  who  had  selected  Music  as  their  optional  extra  subject. 

There  were  in  all  649  papers  returned  at  this  examination.  Of 
these  seventy-eight  came  from  C^  students,  the  remaining  571  coming 
exclusively  from  B  candidates. 
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g^?'*  o*'  C^  Papers. — Of  the  seventy-eighfc  C^  papers,  all  but  one  were  in 
InstructioD.  Tonic  Sol-fa,  forty-two  coming  from  male,  and  thirty-five  from  female 

—  *  candidates.  The  solitary  C^  paper  in  Staff  Notation  was  written  by 
GoiJman,  ^  female  Queen's  Scholar.  The  answering  of  the  C^  papers  was 
^cam/««r  generally  very  good.  All  the  questions  were  taken,  and  the  subject- 
-.  .  JJ*  '      matter  seemed  to  be  well  known  to  the  students. 

J!!l  B  Papers. — The  571  papers  returned  by  B  candidates  were  dif- 

C  PipcM.   tributed  as  follows :  — 


Males. 

Females 

staff  Notation, 

.        .       23 

40 

Tmic  Sid-fa,     . 

.     212 

296 

235  336 

B  Paytn.  The  answering  of  the  B  papers,  both  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  in  Staff 
AMwerinff  Notation  was,  on  the  whole,  but  poor.  Full  marks  were  obtained 
g«n«ndly  in  only  four  instances,  twice  by  male,  and  twice  by  female  candidates 
poor.  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  paper.     In  the  same  Tonic  Sol-fa  paper  fouiteen 

males  and  nineteen  females  failed  to  score  five  marks,  while  as  many 
as  forty-nine  male  and  eighty  female  candidates  failed  to  obtain  ten 
marks,  or  40  per  cent,  oi  the  whole.  Seeing  that  to  answer  fully 
only  two  of  the  questions  given  was  sufficient  to  obtain  this  40  per 
cent.,  their  failure  is  all  the  more  remarkable.  The  answering 
generally  of  the  female  candidates  was  particularly  weak.  The  paper 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  very  difficult  one,  and  was  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  the  requirements  in  col.  3  of  the  Revised  Pro- 
gramme. But  it  did  not  give  much  chance  to  mere  rote  or  memory 
work — ^in  which  our  candidates  mainly  excel.  The  questions  were 
mostly  exercises  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  text-book.  With  a 
little  thought  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  them  which  should  have 
given  trouble  to  any  candidate  even  fairly  prepared.  But  either  the 
thought  was  not  given,  or  the  candidates  were  not  really  well  pre^ 
pared,  for  the  answering  all  round  can  only  be  described  as  poor. 
In  only  comparatively  few  instances  was  it  such  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  All  the  questions  w^re  taken,  Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  7  less  frequentiy 
than  the  rest. 


I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.   GOODXAK. 

The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Marlborough-street. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH   REPORT   OF  THE  CPMMISSIONERS  OF 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND  (1899-1900). 


SECTION  IL 


Section  n. 


APPENDIX  A.— Inspectors. 
Inspectors  of  Irish  National  Schools.  Li»t~^ 

National  School  Districts  Aifi>  Inspkctors  in   Chargb  ok    1st  March,  sf  NatioW 


1900. 
Head  Inspectors. 


SchoolB. 


NMie. 

CentTM. 

Dirtrifii 

in 
Cluxge. 

Distriots  in  Charge  as  Head  laspeetor. 

SuUi^an,  M.,  tL.B.,      . 
Strong*,  3.  E.,  m.a.,     . 

Dublin  (Belclaw, 
Temple  Qardeni, 
RathniineO. 

Dundrom,  Dublin, 

30a 
40a 

19,  25, 28, 30, 33,36,  37,  41,  50,  and 
3  Training  Colleges. 

2i»,  40,  43,  44,  46, 47,  49,  51,  53,  and 
2  Training  CoUegee* 

EMdley,  P.,  .       . 

Londonderry, 

& 

1,2,3,6,6,7,13,14,15,81. 

Alszaader,  T.  J.,  ll.d., 

Cork,    . 

60a 

39,  48,  52, 54,  55,  56, 57,  58, 59, 60. 

MOIBB,  J.,  LL.D., 

Belfast,         .        . 

9a 

4,  8,  8a,  9,  10,11,16,17,18,23,24. 

Dewmr,  E.  P.,  m.a,,     . 

GWwaj,        .        . 

34a 

12,20,21,22,26, 27,32,34,35, 42,45. 

District  Inspectors. 

"1 
^1 

Official 
CentTM. 

lupeotors  in  Charge. 

^1 

Offioial 

Ceatrea 

1 
2 

Letterkennj,    . 
Londonderry,  . 

Bannan,  E.  T.,b.a. 
Browne,W.J.,  M.A. 

■»{ 

Newtownards,  ^ 
Belnwni,  Bel-  > 
/(ut(proUm),) 

M'Klwaine,A.J.U.A. 

3 

Coleraine, 

Co3c,H. 

11 

Lurgan,   . 

Hughes,  R.W.,N.  A. 

4 

Ballymena,      . 

Wyse,  A.  N.  Bona- 

J2 

Sligo,      .        . 

Warner,  J.  M*K,, 

5 

Donegal, 

sfahon,J*S.,M.A. 

13 

EnnisklUen,     . 

B.A. 

Bateman,  G.,  LL.D. 

6 

Strabme;' 

Chamben,  J„  bji. 

14 

Omagh,   . 

McNeill,  J.,  B.A. 

'{ 

Magherafelt,    ) 

Catlledawton,  \ 

(pro  tern.)   ) 

Semple,  J.,  B.A. 

15 
16 

Dungannon,     . 
Armagh, . 

Connelly,    W.    R., 

B.A. 

Mutphy,  J.  J. 

8 

Belfast,  North, 

O'Connor,  T.    P., 

B.A. 

Roas,  J.,  M.A. 

17 

Downpatrick,  . 

Kelly,  P.  J. 

8a 

Carriekfergus,  . 

18 

Keenan,  M.,  b.a. 

9 

Belfast,  South, 

Pedlow,  Wm.,  aA. 

19 

Newry,    . 

Beatty,H.M.,LUD. 
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List  of 
Inspectors 
of  National 
Schools. 


District  Inspectors — coniintied. 


-1 
4 

cSriJi.            Inspc-^»  in  Charge. 

• 

«! 
ii 

Offiolal 
Centres. 

Inspectors  in  Chavga 

20 

B«mna,  . 

MaeMillan,W.,Jr. 

B.A. 

M'Glade,  P. 

41 

Portarlingtou,  . 

NichoUs,  W. 

21 

BftUaghadereen, 

42 

Gort, 

Tibbe.J.  H.,B.A. 

22 

Boyle.      .        . 

Young,  E.,  M  A. 

43 

Templemore, 

Lynam,  J.   P.   D., 

23 

Cavan,     . 

Coyne,  J.  A.,  b.a. 

44 

Athy,       .        . 

Hogan,J.F. 

24 

BailieboroQgh, . 

M'Mahon,J. 

45 

Ennis,      . 

M*Enery,D.T.,M.A. 

•25 

Dundalk, 

Steede,  J.,  ll.d. 

46 

Tipperary, 

Morgan,  A.  P..B.A. 

26 

Westport, 

Keith,  J.  B. A. 

47 

Kilkenny, 

M*Clintock,W.  J., 

M.A. 

Craig,  Isaac,  &A. 

27 

Roscommon,     . 

Fitzgerald,    D.   P. 

B.A. 

0'ConBell,J.A.,M.A. 
Dickie,  J.,  B.  A. 

48 

Youghal, 

28 
29 

Longford, 
Trim,       . 

49 
50 

Waterford, 
Enniscorthy,    , 

Skeffington,   J    B., 

LL.D. 

McAli8ter,J.,B.A. 

30 

Dublin,  North,. 

Headen,W.  P.,B.A. 

51 

liimerick. 

Dalton,  J.  P.,ii.A. 

3i 

Ballinamore,    . 

Duflfy,  E. 

52 

Rathkeale, 

Fitzpatrick,  P. 

32 

Tuam,      . 

O'Reilly,  b. 

53 

Clonmel, 

O'Rioidan,  J.,  b.a. 

33 

Mullingar, 

Rogers,  J.  C,  B.A. 

54 

Tralee,     .        . 

Welply,W.H.,  B.A. 

34 

Qalvay,  . 

Lehane,  D.,  b.a. 

55 

MilUtreet,       . 

Fitzgerald,  P.  J. 

35 

BoUinasloe,     . 

Worsley,  H.,M.A. 

56 

Mallow,  . 

Daly,L.,ii.A. 

36 

Parsonstown,   . 

Cromie,  E.  S.,  b.a. 

57 

Kilkrney, 

Cussen,  J.  S.,  b^a. 

37 

Dublin,  No.  3, . 

Hynes,  J.  J.,  if  .a. 

58 

Bantry,    . 

Bradshaw,  J,     M., 

89 

Listoirel, 

Newell,  P.,  B.A. 

59 

Dunmanway,    . 

V'atw,  J. 

40 

Dublin,  South,. 

Brown,  W.  A.,  b.a. 

60 

Cork,       .        . 

Smith,  C. 

Inspeetors  to  whom  Distriots  are 
not  assigned. 

Inspeeton*  Assistants. 

Sutiens. 

MacMillan,  W.,  Senr. 
Codrington,  A.  J. 
Shannon,  0.  P.,  b.a. 
Rowan,  W.  H.,  m.a. 

Undergoing!    Training    for    In- 
8i>ectorahip8  :— 

Gloiter.A  B.,  b.a. 
Mangan,  D.,  bjl. 

Robertson,  William,     . 
Clements,  WiUianiT., 
U*SuUiTan.  Michael,     . 
Bartley,  William,  b.a., 
Bartley,  ('harles, . 
Smith.  John,BA  , 
Martin,  Thomas,  . 
Stokes,!.  J.,        .  .     . 
Honan.  P.  J.,      . 
Little,  R.  J., 
Kyle,  W.. 
Lavelle,  F.  fi.,    . 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Dublin. 

Cork. 

Londonderry. 

Sligo. 

Tralee. 

Dublin. 

Clonmel. 

Belfast. 

MaUow. 

Tuam. 

iLOBIOULTURAL  iSDPBRIlfTEKDKlIT, 
Thomas  CanroU,  m.b.la. 
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A.PPENDIX  B.— Staffs  and  Statistics  of  Proficiency      secttonn., 
AT  THE  Training  Colleges.  «^."r 

Staffs  and  Statistics  of  Proficibncy  at  the  Training  Ck>LLBois     ColUgw 

for  Teachers. 


Marlborough-strbbt  Training  College. 
(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 

Managers. — ^The  Commissioners  ot  National  Education. 

Staff  ih  Sbssioh  1898^. 

J^rindfiol,  Male  Deparlmeni,  .     J.  J.  Doherty.  Esq.,  ix.d„  t.c.d. 

Prrnciral^  Female  Departmentj         .  .    Thomas  H.  Teeffan,  Esq. 

Vu»-I^fincipal,  Male  Department,    .  .    Matthew  C.M'Clelland,Esq.,B. a. 

y ice' Principal^  Female  Departfm*nt,  .     Miss  Johnstonr 

Lady  SmperuUendent  {Glasnemn  Branch),     .    Miss  Emeline  Cantillon,  m.a. 

ChapIaiM, (E.C.)   Rev.  J.   H.    M'Mahon, 

LL.D,;  (Pres.)  Rer.  J.  D. 
Osborne,  m.a.,  b.u.i.  ;  (Meth.) 
Rev.  G.  Walter  Bradley. 

PmOFESSOBS. 

Science  and  Art  of  EducaHon,  and  Qrani-  J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  t.c.d. 

nuUicai  Anafysis. 

Arithmeiic,  Algebra,  Book-keeping,   .  .  T.  H.  Teegan,  Esq. 

Englieh    LUeratnre,    EngUth     ComposiHon,  G.  Peyton,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  b.u.i. 

aud  EtiglUk  Grammar. 

Geometry,  Trigommetry,  Geography^  Hietory,  W.  J.  Dilworth,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 

SUPFLBMBNTAL. 

Cla8sk$,        .....    Robert  F.  Crooke,  Esq. 
Reading,       .....    James  Edgar,   Esq.,  and  Miss 

MaryO'Hea. 
Drawing,       .....    J.  P.  Moran,Esq.,Miss  Harpur. 
Handicraft,  .....    Mr.  J.  Johnston. 
Needlework^  .....    Miss  Kearney. 
Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene,        .  .    J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq..  ix.o. 

Vocal  Music,  ....    Brendan  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  Miss 

M'Kenna. 
InstrumenialMtuic^Piane  and  Harmoniiim,      Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Barry,  and 

R.  J.  Leahy,  Esq. 
Pradieal  Cookery,  .  .    Miss  M<Mordie. 

Assistant  to  Vke-Principal  (Male  Branch),      Mr.  £.  Doyle. 
Traintng  Assistants,  Male  Department,         •    Messrs.  Matthew  Reilly,  Greorffe 

H.    Jordan,  and   James    C. 
Beatty. 
Training  Assistants,  Female  Department,     .    Miss  Margaret  Morrow ;  Miss 

0*Mahonir  to  Nov.,  1898; 
Miss  Coigan,  from  Nor., 
1898 ;  Miss  Charlotte  NeiU, 
to  Oct,  1898;  Miss  Isabella 
M^Kilvey,  from  Oct.,  1898; 
and  Miss  Robertson. 
Matron,  Male  Dtpartmeni,  .    Miss  Devine. 

Matron,  Female  btpartment^  .    Miss  McCarthy. 

Assistant  Matron,       do^  .    Miss  M*Mordie. 

Medical  Attendant^  .  •  •    J.DaIlatiPratt,EBq.,M.D.,F.B«G.s.i. 

Hall  Porter  and  Attendant  on  Lecturer  in    Mr*  John  Flynn. 
Physioal  Scisnce. 
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St.  Patrick's  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 
(For  ^Fale  Teachers)/ 

Manager, — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Staff  in  Session,  1898-9. 
Principal,       ....     Very  Rciv.  Peter  Byroe,  cm. 
Viee-Princ^l,  .     Rev.  G.  Campbell,  cm, 

Ckaplam  and  Dean^   .  .     Kev.  £.  Comerfoni,  cm. 

Secretary  to  the  Principal,  .     Rev.  G.  O^Sullivan,  cm. 


Professors. 


Mathematics^  Mecfiawcs, 

English    Language   and    Literature ^^ 


Heniy  M*Weeney,  Esq.,  a.b.,  F.B.r.i., 
and  J.  J.  Browne,  Esq. 


B.A  ,  a. U.I. 


^ngusn    Language   ana    Lueraiure,\ 

Grammar,  Geography ^  General HiS'SZ ,  W.  Bacon,  Esq., 

tory,  Latin.  ) 

Methods  of  Teaching,  Sdiool  Organiza-    Stephen  FitzPatrick,  Esq-i  First  of 

tian,  lEstory  of  Education,  Arithme-        First  Class  Teacher. 

tic,  Book-heqdng,  Mensuration, 


SUPPI^MENTAL. 


Experimental  Physics^ 


Agriculture,    . 
MufiCy 

French, 

Drawing, 

Reading, 

Irish, 

Medical  Attendant, 


Yery  Rev. Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  D.r>., 
F.R.U.I. ;  Henry  M*Weeney,  Eaq., 
B.A.,  F.R.U.I.,  Assistant  Profeasor. 

Edward  Carroll,  Esq. 

Joseph  Seymour,  Esq.,  mu8.b  ,  and  T. 
Liogier,  Esq. 

Mons.  Cadic  de  la  Champignonnerie. 

P.  B.  Foy,  Esq. 

M*Hardy  Fluit,  Esq. 

John  M'Neill,  Esq. 

Charles     Coppinger,    Esq.,     m.d^ 

F.R.CS.I.,  F.B.U.I.,  M.K.<l.CP.l. 


Our  Lady  op  Mercy  Trailing  College,  Bagoot-strebt. 
(For  Female  Teachers). 

'.-His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Prmcipal, 
Vice- Principal, 
Chapknn, 


Staff  ur  Sbssiov,  1898-9. 

Mr^.  Bourke. 
.    Mrs.  M.  G.  Whelan. 

One  of  the  Clergymen  attacked  to 
St.  Andrew's,  Westland  Row. 


Pboibssobs. 


English  Literature  and  Hygiene, 


William  Magennis,  Esq.,  m.a.,  b.l., 

F.B.U.I. 

P.  Dowling,  Esq.,  b.a. 
Miss  Mary  Daly,  Certificated   First 
Class  Teacher. 

Methods  uf  Teaching,,  School  Organi-    Miss  Anne  Phelan,  Certificated  Fink 
taiion,  History  of  Education,  and       of  First  Class  Teacher. 
Grammar, 


Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Oeography,  and  General  History, 
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Pkytics,  .  •  •  .    Very  Rev.  Gerald  Canon  Molloy,D.D.,  Section  n., 

F.K.U.I. ;  P.  Dowling,  Esq.,  b.a.,       -^ 
locum  taiau.  J^J^^ 

Ffwch,  ....    Mrs.    M^Nevin,    Convent    National  ^^"^ 

Schools,  Baggot-street. 

Inatrumeuial  Music^    .  .    Mrs.  Hennessy,  do. 

Vocai  Music — Tonic  Sol- fa,  .      Mrs.  Mulheme,  do. 

Imtrumenkd  Munc  {Organ),  .    Mrs.  Mulheme,  do. 

Tiutrumental  Music  {Piano),  .    Mrs.  M^Nevin,  do. 

NeeeUewnrk^  Sewing  Machine^  Sfc,      .     Mrs.  Molninby,  do. 

Drawing,       ....    Mrs.  Kennedy,  do. 

Practical  Cookery  and  Kindergarten,    Miss    Connolly,    Certificated    South    . 

Kensington. 

Reading,         ....     M'Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

Matron,  ....     Mrs.  Kavanagh. 

Medical  Attendant,      .  .  .Sir  Christopher   J.   F.  Nixon,  j.f., 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  r.K.Q.C.P.I. 


Chubch  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildabe-place. 

(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 

Manager, — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  J.  F.  Peacocks,  d.d.,  Archbishop 

of  Dublin. 

Staff  im  Sbssiok,  1898-9. 

Principal,       ....    Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  d.d.,  Ball. 

Coll.,  Oxon. 
Ladtf  Superintendent,  .    Miss  Uoyd  Evans. 

Otapiain,       ....     Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  d.d.,  Sm. 
Assistant,  Female  Department,  .    Miss  Smith. 

Pbofxssobs. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  .    James  C.  Rea,  Esq. ,  B.  a. ,  B.u.t. ,  Math. 

Sch.  Queen's  Coll.,  Belfast. 
JBnglish    Language    and  Literature,    Laurence  E.  Steele,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c  d., 

Hiitory,  and  French.  b.l. 

General  History, Geography,  (rrammar^   John  Cooke,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 

and  Drawing, 

SUFFLBMKNTAL. 

ViHxd  Music,  dc,       .            .            .  Miss  Smith. 

bistrumental  Music,               .            •  Charles  Grandison,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Blake. 

Reoiiting,  do,,             .                        .  Miss  Tomkins. 

Ham&crcfi,  Mr.  A.  Grore 

Needleworh,    ....  Miss  H.  Heron. 

Practical  Cookery,                 .            .  Miss  Todd,  Certificated  by  Northern 

U  nion  School  of  Cookery,  England. 

Matron,  Male  Department,    .  Mrs.  Henly^ 

Matron,  Female  Department,  Miss  Winter. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Accountant,  .  Mr.  F.  M.  Sellens. 

MeduxU    Attendant  and  Lecturer  on  Henry  T.  Bewley,  Esq.,  m.d.,  T.an., 

Hygiene.  ics.,  &c. 
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Dk  La  Salle  Training  College,  Newtown  House,  Waterford. 

(For  Male  Teachers). 

Manager^  The  Most  Keverend  R.  A.  Sheeuan,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Staff  in  Susiotf,  1896-9. 
Principal^       ....     Rev.  Brother  Thomas  R.  Kane,  m.a., 

B.B.,  B.U.I. 

Vice- Principal^  .  .    Rev.  Brother  Ignatius  P,  Flood. 

Chaplmn^       .  ,  ,  ,    Rev.  James  Mockler. 

Pbopessobs. 

Method  of  Teaching^  School  Organi-     Hugh  Kerr,  Esq.,  b.a.,  b.u.i. 

zatUm^  History  of  Education. 
EngluthLiieraiuref  Grammar  J  History,    Rev.    Brother    Catus  G.   Hammer, 

Geography^  SpeUing^    and   Book'        b.a.,  N.y.* 

keeping. 
ArithmetiCt   Geometry ^    Mensuration^    James  Ahem,  Esq.,  b.a.,  b.u.t. 

Algebra^  and  Trigonometry. 
Natural  and  Physical  Science,  •     Rev.  Brother  Timothy  Martyr. 

Sdpflbmbntal. 

iMtiUt        '    .  .  .  .     Rev.  James  Mockler. 

Algebra,      Geometry,     Mensuratiotu    Bjpv,  Brother  Gonnor8.t 
Trigonomttry  and  Arithmetic^ 


Reading,  Sfc, 
Agriculture,    . 
Music  (  Vocal  and  Instrumental), 
Drawing, 

Prefect  of  IHscipUne, 
Assistant  Prefect, 
Medical  Attendant,    , 
Drill  Instructor, 


M' Hardy  Flint,  Esq.t 

Rev.  Brother  Ananias  J.  O'Brier 

Percy  J.  Rogers,  Esq. 

Samuel  J.  Murphy,  Esq. 

liev.  Bro.  Dorotheus  P.  Montsomery. 

Rev.  Brother  Maroian  J.  CuUen. 

J.  J.  O'Sollivan,  Esq.,  mj>. 

Sergeant -Major  Hibbert. 


*  Absent  (iU  health).    Rev.  Brother  Marcian  J.  CuUen  acted  as  substitute. 
t  Absent  during  Session. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


ANALTSLS  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations  of    ^pp^^ 
1898  and  1899— continued. 


•«ST.  PATRICK'S"  TRAINING  COLLEGE--JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,  1898. 


SectlonlU 

Tiftiaiiig 
CollagM. 


A*  Papers. 
Oldfto- 
gramme. 

B  Papers. 

New  Pio- 

gramme. 

C' Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

TV>taL 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Kmnber  of  Studenta  examined,     . 

A 

99 

61 

164 

Answered  90  per  cent  or  over, 

80  bat  nnder  90  per  cent., 
70   „      ,,      80       ,.      . 
w          60    „       ,i       TO        »»       * 
fiO   -       «       60       „       . 
under  SO  per  cent.,  . 

1 

1 
1 

7 

84 
43 
13 

9 

2 
18 
29 
12 

• 

9 
fi8 
78 
16 

8 

Total,        .... 

4 

99 

1 
61                  164 

««ST.  PATRICK'S"  TRAINING  COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,   1899, 


B  Papers. 
NewPro- 
gramme. 

gramme. 

Total. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number  Of  Stndentf  examined,     •      .      . 

100 

61 

161 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  oyer, 

SObnt  nnder  90  per  oent.,      . 
70  .      .      80      „ 
60   „       „      70      „ 

w             60    n         «•         ®         n 

nnder  60  per  cent.. 

2 

16 
60 
26 
6 

1 
20 
27 
11 

2 

8 
86 
77 
87 

8 

Toal. 

100 

61 

161 
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Appendix, 

Seoilonll., 
B. 

Training 
Colleges. 


Analysis  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations  of 
1898  and  IS99— continued, 

''OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY"  TRAINING  COLLEGE- 
JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1898. 


• 

B  Papers. 
Newftx)- 
gramme. 

NewlTo- 
gramma 

T6tal 

Women. 

Women. 

Wosnso. 

9k 

68 

168 

Answered  99  per  cent,  or  over, 

,        80  but  under  90  per  cent,    . 
».        70   „       „       80      „ 
eo   «       „       70      „ 
,        iO   „       ,       00    •  „ 
^      under  60  per  cent.,                .      . 

16 
90 
27 

1 

11 
80 
16 

1 

27 
80 
43 

2 

Total,       .... 

9i 

68 

162 

"OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY"  TRAINING  COLLEGE- 
JULY  EXAMINATIONS    1899. 


B  Papers. 
Newfto- 
gramme. 

CP  Papers, 
gramme. 

Total 

■ 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number  of  Btndents  examined. 

• 
9i 

61 

U5 

Answered  90  per  oent.  or  over, 

.,    *    80  but  under  90  percent.,    . 

70   „      ..      80      „ 

60    „       „      70      . 

60    n       «       90       „ 

„         under  60  per  oent. 

22 

60 

21 

1 

3 

.38 
20 

3 

60 
70 
21 

1 

T6tal 

9i 

61 

[ 1 

165 
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Analysis  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations  1898  aud      Appendix. 

1899 — continued. 


*'DB   LA    SALLE"   TRAINING   COLLEGE-JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,    1898. 


Section  n, 
B. 

Training 

GolUigM. 


A»  Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme, 

B  Papers. 
NewPio- 
gramme. 

01  Papers. 
NewPro- 
gramme. 

Total 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

4 

87 

67 

148 

Lns  w  ered  90  per  cent  or  over, 

„        80  but  under  90  per  cent, 

70  „       „      80        „       . 

60  „       „      70        „        . 

60   „       „      60        »        • 
„         Tinder  fiO  per  cent,           , 

• 
2 

1 
1 

• 

21 

41 

28 

S 

9 
18 
22 

8 

90 
61 
46 
12 

Total,       . 

4 

87 

67 

148 

"DE  LA   SALLE"  GAINING   COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,  1899. 


B  Papers. 

Newfto- 

01  Papers. 
No«r  Pro- 
gramme. 

TotaL 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number  of  Students  examined. 

69 

78 

142 

Answered  90  per  cent  or  over,         .          • 

„         80  but  under  90  per  cent, 

70    „       „      80      „      . 

60    ^       „       70       »       • 

60   „       „       00       „       • 

„        under  60  per  eem.. 

• 

10 
29 
24 
6 

1 

14 
32 
22 

4 

1 
24 
61 
46 
10 

Total,       .... 

69 

78 

142 
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APPENDIX  C.— Schools  in   Operation— Building   Grants- 
Suspended  Schools,  &c, 

I. — List  of  Thirtit  Non-vested  Schools  taken  into  connexion  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ended  30th  September,  1899. 


Cowiit7. 


Di«. 
triet. 


RoUNo. 


SohooL 


FarUh. 


Malkagor.* 


AnferiiD, 


8 


DonegU^. 


Fennanagh, 


Londondeny, 


Tyrone, 


Kerry, 


Limerick, 


Tipperary,       . 


DubUn, 


15264 
15265 
15289 
8a  1529(» 
8     15319 


15283 
15292 


13 


14 


54 


51 


40a 
30 


Wood  vale, 
Skegoneil, 
Omerbane, 
Laurel  vale, 
Wolfbill, 


inft. 


J5233 
15235 


15236 


15288 


15332 


15320 


15266 
15358 


15284 
15287 
15315 
15321 


Lettermacward  (Rob- 
ertson). 
Ray.        .        .        . 


Druminiskill,   . 
Lisnaskea,       tempy. 


Tirgaroil, 


Kilskeery,        .  pari. 


St.  Joseph's  Convent, 
inft. 


Denmark-street,  inft. 


Carrick-on-Suir, 
St.  Jobn's,        • 


inft. 


Taney,      . 
Balbriggan, 

Uo ,  .      m. 

St.  Vincent's  Convt., 

jun. 


SbankiU, 

Do., 
Dunaghy, 
Glenavy. 
Sbaokill, 


Lettermacward, 
Raymuntereloney, 


Killesber  . 
Aghalnrcner, 


Maghera, 


Kilskeery, 


Tralee, 


St.  Micbaei's,    . 


Carrick-on-Snir, 
Clonoulty. 


Taney, 
Balrothery, 
Do.,     . 
St.  Thomas, 


Rev.  W.  Magaire, 
Rev.  H.  O'Hara/  « 
Rev.  R.  O'Kane,  p.p.,    . 
Rev.  J.  H.  Mervyti,      . 
Rev.  D.  M'Donnell,  p.p.. 


Rev.  C.  A.  O'Clery, 
Rev.  Thomas  Suicliffe, 


Rev.  W.  Knox,      . 
Rev.  J.  Carson,  •   • 


RtRev.Mons.  M*Gark, 
p.p. 


Rev.W.  E.  Fleming, M. A., 


Mrf .  M.  Counihan, 


Rev.  M.  O'Donnell,  Adm., 


Rev.J.  Canon  Bell, 
Rev.  W.  Pike,  i.M.,      • 


Rev.  Otnon  Robinson,   . 
Rev.  S.  P.  Warren, 

Do., 
Mrs.  A.  Barraud 


Meth. 
E.C. 
R.C. 
B.C. 
R.C. 


E.C. 
E.C. 


E.C. 
Meth. 


R.C. 


E.a 


R.C. 


R.C. 


E.C. 
E.C. 


E.C. 
E.C. 
K.C. 
R.C. 


B2 
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Appendix.        j — j^j^^  ^f  Thiety  Non-vksted  Sghoois  taken  into  connexion  during  the 
SeotioniL  Twelve  Months  ended  SOth  September,  IS99 --continued. 

Sohoolf         


nided. 


Coantj. 


triot 


Kildnn,  , 


King's, 


Louth, 


WcBtmoAth, 


Wexford,' 


Wickiow, 


44 


Boll  Nik 


15263 

15361 

15285 
15286 

15234 


15237 
15282 
15333 
15360 


15322 
15359 


SohooL 


Fontitown,       • 

GMtl«  Bernard, 

Bhekrock,       • 
Do., 


ID. 
f. 


Wilion's  Hospital, 


Kilpatrick, 

Old  Robs,         • 

Tinnacross, 

St.  Aloysius  Monstj. 


Three  Mile  Water, 
Shillelagh, 


Pftrish. 


Fontstown, 

Kinnitj,    • 

Haggardstown, 
Do,,    . 

La«:kan,    • 


Kilpatrick, 
Old  Ross,  . 
MoDafl:eer, 
St.    James   and 
Dnnbrody. 


Danganstown,   . 
Shillelagh, 


Manager. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Chaplin,       .   U 


Rev.  P.  S.  Irwin,  .   E.( 


Verv     Rev.     T.    Cwoq 
M^Crjstal,  p.p. 
Do.         .        ,       .|R( 


R«v.  H.  W.  White,  d.d.,  U 

LL.D.  ' 


Rev.  Canon  Bamett,  .  C 
Rev.  W.  Gibson,  b.a.,  . '  EJ 
Rev.  J.  Rjan,  p.p..  .  Rl 
Vciy  R«v,  T.  Caboo  Rl 
Doyle,  p.p. 


Rev.  J.  Walsh,  k.a.,    .  £ 
Rev.  J.  Moore,  m.jl.,     .  t 


n. — ^LisT  of  Four  Struck-off  Schools  restored  to   Roll 
dui-ing  Year  to  30th  September,   1899. 


Stmck  off 

Schools 

restored. 


County. 

Dlst 

Holl 
No. 

Sohool. 

ParUh. 

Donegal,      ..        . 
Dublin,        • 
Wioklow,     .        . 
Sligo,  .       ,        . 

6 
30 
40 
20 

10228 
7275 
5398 
6896 

Meenglassi 

Orange,    .... 
Newtownmountkennedj,  m, 
Crocketstown,           .        . 

Dononghmore. 
Holmpatrick. 
Newcastle. 
Kilrosi. 
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II.— List  of  Eiohtt-threb  Non- Vested  Schools  struck  off  the  Rolls  during     Appendix, 
the  Twelve  Months  ended  30th  Sept.,  1899.  SaotkHi'n^ 

o. 


Dm-!  RoU 
triet  No. 


31 

7 
2a 

24 


55 

f>OA 


48 


52 


12708 
12709 
4689 
9166 
6436 
10072 
10336 
5664 
14983 


8475 

9854 

1532 

10257 


2517 
15026 


3286 
12022 
7526 


6901 
7648 
8911 


8I9I 
9575 
2786 


1 1961 
7294 
7154 
3323 
3204 
42.V2 
8371 
8:572 
4561 


13338 
58O0 

7026 
2160 
7241 
4680 
513 
14263 

10561 
13016 


13716 


Sehool. 


Parbb. 


Ormeau-roftd, 

loft. 
Carclinty,  . 
Welsh-street,     . 
BallynamuUen,  , 
Cnimlin-road,  m. 

f. 
Tondttff,     . 
Danmuriy  (2),  . 


Robertson*!, 
Letterkenny,    i. 
Leghowney, 
Lettercimn, 


Killooghy, 
St.  Michaers, 


Garvery, 


Bellaghy,  . 
Derrycrnmmy,  . 
Faaghanvale  (2), 
m. 

Moykieran,     m. 

Derrygooney,     . 


Mountfietd, 
Otthel,  . 
Cavan, 


Gortglasae, 
Lack, 

BaUyconiey,  f. 
Killaloe  Convent, 
Rathbane, .     m. 

i»         •       '• 
Barefield,  .     m. 

„    .     .       f. 
MoontainvieWy  . 


Castlemartyr  (2), 

Blarney  Yilbkge, 

m. 

»  »■       *• 

Renanirree, 
Ringaskiddy,     f. 
it  ». 

BalHntotas, 
AbbeymahoD,     . 

Ardfert  (2),       . 
Kilrelig,  Tempy., 


Ballingany  Con. 


Shankill, 

Rasharkin, 
Sbankiin 
Duneane, 
Shankill, 

Dunseverick, 
Drum  beg, 


Rapboa,  . 
Conwall, . 
Donegal, . 
Templecam, 


Donafffaadee, 
Drumbo, . 


Kinawley     ai 
Tomregan. 

BaUyscullin, 
Derryloran, 
KUlelagb, 


Magheradoona, 
Aughnamnllen, 


Cappagb, 
Lower  Badoney, 
Killyman, 


Kildvsart, 
KiJcbrist, 
Killaloe,  . 

ft        • 
Kilmoon, 

Kilnghties, 

Feakle,    . 


Ballyonghter,  , 
(Hriyeloyne,    . 

» 
Kilnamartyra,  , 
Bamahely, 

Ballyougbtera, 
Abbeymahon, 

Ardfert, 
Prior,      . 


Ballingarry, 


for  sthking  Sehool 
off  Roll. 


Schools 
straek  off 
BoD. 


Superseded  by  15006. 

15232. 

14985. 
Closed  by  Manager* 
Inoperative. 
Saperseded  by  14892. 

14893. 
Avenge  insafficient. 
Superseded  by  15137. 


„  14841. 

„   ^  15017. 

Average  insuffloient. 


Sapentededby  1513^. 
Inoperative. 

Snperceded  by  15037. 

14974. 
„  ■  14852. 

Average  insufficient. 

Superseded  by  14996. 

„  14997. 

Average  insufficient. 


Superseded  by  14950. 

„  14933. 

16186. 


14686. 

14196. 

Amalgamated  with  7236, 

Supeneded  by  15162. 

„      15047. 

16048. 

„      14830. 

„      14831. 

Not  required  in  locality. 


Inoperative. 
Superseded  by  15010. 

„  16011. 

„  14993. 

14711. 

14710. 

15165. 

Inoperative. 

Cea$ed  to  be  a  National  School. 
Superseded  by  1498^ 


14555. 
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Appendim. 

Beotion  IL, 
O. 


SuboolH  Coantr. 

Btmck  off 

Roll  


III. — List  of  Eightt-thrre  Non-Vksted  Schools  struck  off  tfe 
Roll,  &c. — continued. 


Tippeiwry,  . 

»»  • 

»  • 

Waterford,  . 

i»  • 

Dublin, 

Kilkenny*  . 
Louth, 

n 

Meath, 

i»  • 

QnMn*B, 

Wexford,  . 

Wicklow,  . 

n  • 

Galimy,  . 


Leitrim, 


Mayo, 


Roicommon, 


Sligo, 


Dis- 
trict. 


46 
53 

48 


26 


Roll 
No. 


7721 
5802 
3019 


13566 
14608 


7275 
14465 


14392 


10774 
6760 


12304 
13120 


1218 
5225 


7180 
14856 


7092 
12175 

6813 
11444 
11900 

6702 


5339 
9934 
3724 
14494 


11520 
7347 
6431 
9921 
9968 
54/6 
9556 


2427 
3611 
2967 


6896 
4486 


Sdiool. 


GortaToher, 
Newtown, 
Burncouit,      m. 


St.  Stephen** 

Monaitery. 
Camphire, 


Grange,     . 

St.  CoIumba*s  in. 


Kells. 


Mullagharlin,    f. 
Ravensdale, 


Rathcore,  . 
Maio,         .       f. 


Rushes,     . 
Dunmaine, 


Bray  Conyent,    . 
Wicklow,      inf. 


COOIOO,        .       ID. 

.       f. 

Kilronayne,     m. 
♦»  f« 

Baliyglaas, 
Creggs,      . 

Tawloy,     . 
Drumreilly, 
Brackarybeg,     . 
St.  Mary  *8  Monaa. 


HoUyraount, 
Belmnllet,      m 

f. 
Deelbridge, 
Tonroe, 
Ross, 
Curnamole?, 


KilteeTan,       m. 

f. 
Killyereighton,  . 


Crocketstown,    . 
Achonry,         m. 


Psrivh. 


Clonbeg,  . 
Shanraghan,     . 

St.  Patrick's,  . 

Lisroore       and 
Mocollop. 

Holmpatrick,   . 
St.  'ibomas,     . 

KellB,       . 


Dnndalk, 
Ballymakenny, 


Rathcore, 
Moynalty, 


Kilabhan, 
OwendufFe, 


Bray,       . 
Drumkay, 


Moylough, 

It 
Inishmore, 

»• 
Ardrahan, 
Kilbegnet, 


RoEsinver, 
Drumreilly, 
Killasnet, 
Kiltoghert, 


Kilcommon, 


Crossmolina, 
Rathreagh, 
KiUals,    . 
IsUndeady, 


Kilteevan, 
Boyle,      . 

Kilress,    . 
Achonry, . 


RoMoa  for  rtrikiag  SehM: 
off  Roll 


SchooUbonse  and  Teacher  mas^ 
Teacher  inefficient. 
Amalgamated  with  3020. 

Superseded  by  15046. 
15129. 

House  unsuitable. 
Superseded  by  14897. 

Unqualified  Teacher  in  charge. 


Amalgamated  with  1173. 
Inoperative. 


Average  insufficient. 

Inoperative. 

Superseded  by  14900  and  \h\^i. 

14994. 
Amalgamated  with  14398. 


Superseded  by  14959. 
14960, 
14659. 
14660. 
14642. 
„  14696  and  im*. 


Inoperative. 
Superseded  by  14954. 

14891. 

14770. 


Permanently  dosed. 
Superseded  by  U850. 

14851. 

14736. 
School-house  unsuitable. 
Superseded  by  14991. 

14497. 


14966. 
14967. 
15012/3. 


School-house  out  of  repair. 
Average  insufficient. 
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IV.— List  of  One  Hukdred  and  Eight  Schoodj  to  which  Building  Grants  Appendix. 
have  been  made  during  the  Twelve  Months  ended  30th  September,  1899.       Saotionll. 


1 

Number  of  Pupils  to 

%     Grants  to 
1     build. 

i 

Roll 
No. 

Coantj. 

Sehool. 

Perish. 

-9 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

i 

Antrim, 

8 

15242 

Clonard,      •        .     m. 

Shankill,  .        . 

BpMtel 

pl»fl»r 

800 

Y.T. 

11            • 

9a 

15249 
15250 

Milieeld.       .        .    m. 
Do.         .        .       f. 

Do.      .        ) 
Do.      .      ,  i 

„ 

»» 

475 

Y.t. 

n                • 

8 

15251 
15252 

St.  Malachy*8,       .     m. 
Do.                 .       f. 

Do.     .     h 
Do.      .        / 

91 

V 

435 

V.T. 

n               ■ 

4 

15268 

The  Fourtowni,    . 

AhoRhiU.   . 
Shankill,   . 

75 

75 

150 

V.C. 

n               • 

8 

15278 

St   Vincent's  (Odessa- 

SpMkl 

pbuite 

800 

V.T. 

street),                     f. 

>t 

3 

15296 

St.  Cleans,  . 

Armoy,      . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

»»              « 

8 

15311 

Fort  William,      . 

Shankill,  . 

SpMUl 

plMfor 

855 

V.T. 

f*              « 

Sj^ 

15353 

St.  Mary's  on  the  Hill, 

Cammoney, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

>»               « 

8 

15330 

Ballycarrickmaddy,      . 

Maghengnll,      . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

n 

- 

15328 

St.  Vincent  de  PattPs,'  . 

Shankill,    . 

3pMl»l 

planltr 

300 

V.T. 

»»                • 

4 

15369 

Lisnamnrrican,     . 

Racavan,   . 

50 

50 

100 

V.C. 

Annagh,     , 

16 

16276 

Deny  kerrib, 

Tartaraghan, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

n               * 

U 

15310 

Poriadown  Convent,     . 

Drumeree, 

100 

m 

400 

V.T. 

Donegal,     . 

1 

15239 

Derryhassen, 
Teelin, 

Rosgmill,  . 

60 

60 

'120 

V.T. 

»• 

'     5 

15241 

GlencolumhkiUe, 

7B 

76 

150 

V.T. 

I 

15243 

Bnrtonport,          .      '  . 

Templecrone,     . 

60 

60 

•120 

V.T. 

ft 

5 

15271 

ToWnawilly, 

Donegal,     .       . 
TuUyfem,  , 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

»i 

1 

15338 

Milford,       .        .        . 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

- 

15364 

Ballystron/r,          .     '  . 

Conwall,    . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T, 

DOVD, 

19 

15244 

KUkeel,       .        .        . 

Kilkeel,     . 

SpocU 

ptente 

300 

V.C. 

,, 

- 

J5248 

St.  Coleman's,      .     m. 

Do.      .       ) 

V.T. 

n               • 

- 

15261 

Do.         .        .       f. 

Do.      .        \ 

yi 

u 

300 

V.T. 

l» 

- 

15262 

Do.        .        ,  infl. 

Do,      ,       J 

»l 

17 

15267 

Saul,   .... 

Saul. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

»> 

- 

15270 

Donard  View,      . 

Kilcoo, 

60 

60 

120 

V.C. 

M 

- 

15305 

St.'  Mary*s,  Newcastle/m. 

Do.      . 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

^, 

— 

15306 

Do.                .       f. 

Do.     .        . 

— 

100 

100 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

15312 

Teconnaught, 

Kilmore,    . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

ft 

. 

15314 

Dmmaroad, 

Loughinisland,  . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Londoiiderr 

y.     • 

7 

15246 

Oarvftgh,      .         .      '  . 

Errigal,      . 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

„ 

3 

15247 

Portstewart, 

Atherton, 

75 

75 

150 

V.C. 

2a 

15294 

Roe  Mill,     . 

Drumachose, 

30 

30 

•60 

V.T. 

Mooaghan, 

18 

15300 

Clone 

Clones,      . 

BpMfaU 

plaaftxr 

120 

V.C. 

M 

24 

15317 

Killick,        .        .      •. 

Magheracloone, . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

18 

15344 

Aughnashalvey,    . 

Clones,       . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

<» 

24 

15329 

Carrickmacross  Convt., 

Magheross. 

SpcoUl 

plMfcr 

300 

V.T, 

Tyrone, 

6 

15269 

Beltony,       .         .         . 
Malnahoe,    .        .     m. 

Cappagh,  . 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

jj 

15 

15297 

Ardb^.      .        . 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

. 

15298 

Do.         .        .       f. 

Do.      .        . 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

f» 

G 

15348 

Castlederg  Edwards,  m. 

Skirts  of  Umey, 

75 

- 

75 

V.C. 

n 

1    "• 

15349 

Do.        .        .       f. 

Do.      . 

- 

75 

75 

V.C. 

>f 

1  14 

15352 

St.  Columbkille's,      '  . 

Termonagurk,    . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

» 

i     6 

15336 

Leckin, 

Lower  Badoney, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

aare. 

42 

15254 

Flagmoant, .        .      '  . 

Feakle,      .        . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T 

« 

45 

15-279 

Clooney,      .         .     ro. 

Clooney,    . 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

n 

15*280 

Do:        .        .       f. 

Do.      .        . 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

. 

15301 

Kildysart,    .        .      m. 

KUdysart,  . 

125 

- 

125 

V.T. 

It 

- 

15302 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

» 

51 

15350 

Stoneball.    .*         .*     m'. 

Clonloghan, 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

}» 

- 

15351 

Do.        .        .       f. 

Do. 

-. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

45 

15327 

Gahirmnrphy, 

Kilmihil,   . 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

»f 

42 

15370 

KiUaloe,      .        .     m. 

KiUaloe,    . 

200 

- 

200 

V.T. 

Ccrk, 

;  58 

15274 

Hare  Mand, 

Aughadown, 
Ballyvoumey     , 
Do. 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

>• 

55 

15346 
15347 

Ballyvoumey,      .     m. 
1)0.          .          .        f. 

125 

125 

1-25 
1-25 

V.T.                  • 
V.T. 

n 

56 

153-23 

KilcuUen,     .        .     m. 

Donoughmore,  . 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

♦• 

— 

15324 

Do.                 .       f. 

Do. 

— 

60 

60 

V.T. 

Kerry, 

39 

15335 

Lixnaw  Convent,    inft. 

Kilcaragh,. 

SpeeU 

PUnfor 

90 

V.T. 

Umerick, 

46 

15345 

Brachile,      . 

Grean, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

Tipptiary, 

53 

15240 

Ballinijeary, 

Caher,        . 

50 

50 

lUO 

V.T. 

t* 

43 

15-273 

Tiirraheen,  . 

Clogher,     .         . 
Corbally,    , 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

M 

36 

15-277 

Knock, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»f 

43 

15299 

Gaile,.        .        .        . 

Gaile/              . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 
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Appendix,  jy, — Lig^  of  Onk  Hundbed  AND  EiGHT  SCHOOLS  to  which  Building  Grants  have 
Section  n.,     been  made  during  the  Twelve  Months  ended  3«}th  September,  1899 — cantimud. 

Grants  to 
build. 


Namber  of  Pupils  to 

i 

"^ 

Roll 

Coanty. 

3 

Sohool. 

Pariah. 

^ 

No. 

Malea. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total 

1 

X 

Tlppenury,  . 

46 

15304 

TankenttowD, 

Cloncnllogiie,     . 

60 

60 

120     v.T. 

W                   •             " 

43 

15334 

Baliiogarry  Convent,    . 

BnUingarry, 

BpeeUI    plan  for 

200     V  T. 

If             •         ' 

53 

15362 

Mallixulione,        •     m. 

Kiivemnon, 

1-25 

- 

125     v.T. 

}f             *         * 

_ 

15363 

Do.-                .       f. 

Do. 

- 

125 

125     v.T. 

Waterford, . 

49 

16295 

St.  Alphonaus,     • 

St.  John's  With- 
out. 
Dungarvan, 

100 

800 

400     v.T. 

i»           •        • 

_ 

15318 

Glenbeg,      . 

50 

50 

100     v.T. 

Carlow,      . 

44 

15245 

Carlow  Convent,  . 

Carlow,      . 

BP.6M 

pUofor 

500     v.T. 

DubUn,       . 

4UA 

15253 

Ringsend,     .        .       f. 

St.Mary'8,Donny- 
Nurney,     . 

i>              »i 

300     v.c. 

Kildare,      . 

29 

15303 

Clogherinkoe, 

50 

50 

100  '  v.T. 

Kilkenny,  . 

49 

15440 

Carrigeen,    .         .     m. 

PortnascuUy,      . 

125 

- 

126     v.T. 

>i           •        ■ 

'    _ 

15341 

Do.         .        .       f. 

Do. 

- 

125 

125     v.T. 

*»            •        • 

47 

15365 

Gowran,      .        .     m. 

Gowran,    , 

125 

- 

125  ;  v.T. 

»•           •        • 

- 

15366 

Do.        .        .       f. 

Do. 

- 

125 

1-25     V.I. 

King'.,        .        . 

41 

15325 

Clonbullogue,       .     m. 

Clonsast,    . 

60 

- 

60     V.I. 

„ 

15326 

Do.                 .       f. 

Do. 

~ 

60 

60     v.T. 

Lou'ih,    ;    .* 

25 

15258 

St.  Malacky's,      .     m. 

Dundalk,  .        \ 

f    v.T. 

» 

_ 

16259 

Do.                 .       f. 

Do.      ,        I 

Spedal 

plufor 

600^    V.I. 

« 

- 

16260 

Do.                 .  inft. 

Do.     .       j 

1     v.T. 

ti           •        • 

- 

16275 

Point  Road, 

Do.      .        . 

60 

50 

100      V.T. 

Queen's,      . 

41 

15313 

Derrylamogue,      . 
St.    Joseph's,    Cariow 

Graigae. 
Streamstown,      ,     m. 

Rosenallis, 

30 

30 

60     v.T. 

»»            •        • 

44 

16371 

Killeshin,  . 

60 

60 

120     v.T. 

Weatmeath, 

33 

15291 

Ardnurcher, 

75 

_ 

75     v.T. 

• 

15293 

Do.                 ,       f. 

Do. 

- 

75 

75     v.T. 

»i            •        • 

_ 

15307 

Dalystown,  . 

Clonfad.     . 

40 

40 

HO 

v.T. 

.Wexford,    . 

50 

16354 

Camolin,      .        •     m. 

Toome,      . 

76 

_ 

75 

V.T 

*» 

« 

16355 

Do.        .        .       f. 

Do. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

m             •          • 

- 

15367 

Riverchapel,         .      m. 

Ardamine,  . 

76 

- 

75 

V.T. 

»*              •          • 

_ 

16368 

Do.                 .       f 

Do.      . 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Wicklow,  . 

44 

r^272 

Baltinglass, .        .     m. 
Nan's  Island  M  onasteiy, 

Baltinglass, 
St.  Nicholas,      . 

260 

_ 

250     v.T. 

G»lw»y,     . 

34 

16316 

SpeoUl 

PlMifor 

250     v.T. 

ts                •            * 

_ 

16331 

Newtown,    , 

Moycallen, 

100 

100 

200  ;  v.T. 

Leitrim, 

31 

16339 

St.  Patrick's,  Cartron, 

Mohill,       . 

40 

40 

80  '  v.T. 

»»            • 

- 

15356 

Aughacashel, 

Killubrid, . 

60 

60 

120     v.T. 

Mayo,         .        . 

32 

16375 

St.     Joseph's  Convent, 
Ballyhaunis. 

Annagh,     . 

- 

400 

400  ,  v.T. 

Roscommon, 

21 

16265 

Don,    .        ,        .     m. 

Tibohine,  . 

125 

- 

125  '  y.T. 

• 

- 

15266 

Do.         ,        ,       f. 

Do.      .        . 

_ 

125 

125     v.T. 

>»            •        • 

27 

15308 

Athlengue,    .        •     m. 

Athleague, 

75 

- 

75     v.T. 

n               •           • 

_ 

15309 

Do.         .        .       f. 

Do. 

. 

75 

75     v.T. 

Sligo,          .        . 

20 

15257 

Qaignamanger,     . 

Kilmore  Moy,    . 

50 

50 

100  i  v.T. 

J*           •        • 

21 

15343 

Camiara,      . 

Achonry, 

60 

50 

100  '  v.T. 

»»           •        • 

5 

16337 

Castlegal.     •        .     m. 

Ahamli&h, 

60 

- 

60     v.T. 

22 

16342 

Keashf         .        .        . 

Toomour,  . 

50 

50 

100  ,  v.T. 

w                • 

12 

15374 

St.  Vincents  Convent, 

St.  John's, 

- 

200 

200 

V.T. 

Building 

grants 

restored. 


V. — List  of  Building  Granm  restored  during  the  Year  ended 
30th  September,  1899. 


Coanty. 

.| 

Paridi. 

KoU 
No. 

Sehool. 

Number  of  Pvpila  to 

■| 

Males. 

Fe- 
male*. 

Total. 

1 

X 

— 

- 

— 

• 

Nil 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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-TjIST    of    Six    Building    Grants    cancelled    during    the    Year    ended      Appendtv. 


30th  September,  1899. 


■  ii^X. 


Dis- 
trict. 


«>• 


13 

6 

60 

58 
34a 


Roll 
No. 


14787 

15002 

15109 
15107 

14799 

15015 


School. 


CrosB  roads, 

Dnimnabeg, 

St.  Nicholas     m. 
Ringrone,  f. 

Ardea,  f. 

Roeyesgh, 


Parbh. 


Killesher,  . 

Ardstraw,  W., 

St.  Nicholas, 
Riogron6, « 

TuoBist,     . 

Killeely,    • 


How 
rested. 


V.T. 
V.T. 


V.T. 
V.T. 


V.C. 

V.T. 


Section  rr. 
U. 


Reason  for  eancolling  Grant      Building 
grants 
—  cancelled. 


Lease  not  executed. 


Applicant  notable  to  proceed. 
Plan  reduced. 

Lease  not  executed. 


— XiisT   of   Seventy   Building    Cases   brought  into  operation  during   the  ]^^*°^ 
Twelve  Months  ended  30th  September,  1899.  '^'^ 


tity. 


nagh, 

luderryj 

jban. 


Dis- 
trioC 


24 

14 
15 
45 
42 

45 

56 

55 
60a 

48 


Boll 
No. 


15006 
15232 
14985 
14892 
14893 
15137 

14796 

14841 
14976 
15016 
15017 

15136 

14931 
15037 

14974 
14852 

14996 
14997 

14950 
14933 
15186 

14686 
14196 
15162 

15047 

15048 
14830 
14831 

15010 
15011 
14993 
14710 

14711 
15165 


Pehool. 


Ormeau-road, 

Do.  inft. 

Carclinty, 
GmmUn-road,     m. 

Do.  f. 

Dunmurry  (2), 

Carrick,         .        . 

RobertsoE  *&(  Rapboe) 

Carricknahoma  (2) , 

Letterkenny  Convt. 

Do.  inft. 

Killougby,     • 

St.  Molaisse, 
Garvery,        • 

Belbghy, 
Derrycrumray, 

Cam'ckasedge,    m. 
Do.  f. 

Mountfield, 

Oashel, 

Lagbey, 

Gortglasse,  . 
Island  View, . 
Killaloe  ConveDt, . 

Rathbane,      .     m. 


Do. 

Barefield, 

Do. 


Blarney  ,Colthnr8t,m 
Do.  f. 

Renanirree,  . 
Ringaskiddy,      m. 

Do.  f. 

Ballintotas,  . 


Parish. 


SbankilU   , 

Do.      . 

Rasharkin, 

Sbankill,  . 

>•  • 

Drumbeg,  . 

Templeport, 

Rapboe, 
Kilbarron, . 
Con  wall,    . 
Do.      • 

Donagbadee, 

DerryvuUen, 
Kinawley       and 

Tomrenw. 
Ballyscullin, 
Derryloran, 

Magheracloone, . 
Do. 

Cappagh,  . 
Lower  Badoney, 
Killyman, . 

Kildysart,  . 
Kilcnrist,  • 
Killaloe,    . 

Kilmoon,  . 


Kilragbties, 


Garryi 


eloyne, 


Kilnamartyra, 
Bamahely, 

Do. 

Ballyongbtera, 


How 
Teftied 


V.T. 
V.T. 
V.C. 
V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 
V.T. 

V.T. 
V.C. 

V.T. 
V.T. 

V.C. 
V.T. 
V.T. 

V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 

V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 

V.T. 
V.T. 


Manager. 


broagbt 

into 

J.  .    operation. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Carey,  b.a., 

Do.  do., 

Rev.  G.  R.  Buick,  m.a.,  ll.d. 
Rev.  D.  Knox  Mitchell, 

Do.  do.. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Ryder,  b.d., 

Rev.  Thomas  Corr,  p.p., 

Rev.  Canon  Bennett, 
Very  Rev.  B.  Kelly,  P.P., 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnel], 
Rev.  W.  Sheridan,  Adm., 

Rev.  P.  J.  Lyons, 

Rev.  G.  M'Meel,  p.p.,   . 
Rev.  Jas.  O'Reilly,  p.p., 

Rev.  P.  M*Namee,  p.p., 
W.  Rutherford,  esq.,      . 

Rev.  L.  Keenan,  p.p.,   . 
Do.  do., 

Rev.  T.  Kington, 
Bev.  J.  Morris,  p.p.. 
Very     Rev.     Monsignor 

Byrne,  p.p. 
Rev.  Jas.  Vaugban,  p.p., 
Rev.  John  Vaugbaii,P.P., 
Very  Rev.  T.  Brosnaban, 

P.p.,  V.G. 
Very    Rev.    B.    Power, 

p.p.,  V.G. 

Do.  do.. 

Rev.  M.  Casey,  p.p.. 

Do.,  do., 

Rev.  D.  Caaon  Lynch,  p.p., 

Do.,  do.. 

Rev.  W.  0*Donovan,  p.p. 
Very  Rev.  John   Canon 
Lyons,  p.p. 
Do.,  do., 

Very    Rev.    W.    Canon 
Htttcb,  D.B.,  P.P. 


Meth. 
Metb. 
Pres. 
Pres. 
Pres. 
E.C. 

R.C. 

K.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 
R.C. 

R.C. 
Pres. 

R.C. 
R.C. 

E.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 

R.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 

R.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 

R.C. 
R.C. 
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Appendix.   VII. — List   of   Seventy    Building  Cases   brought   into  operation  during  d 
Section  DU  Twelve  Months  ended  30th  September,  1S99 ^-continued. 


BnUding 
cases 
bxx>ag:bt 
into  opera-  . 
tion. 


Coantj. 


Kerry,  . 
»i      • 

Limerick, 
Waterford. 

n        • 

Dublin, 
Longford, 

n        • 

Wexford, 
>»      • 

Wicklow, 
Galway, 


Leitrin, 


Mayo, 


Db- 

trict. 


Roscommon, 


Roll 

No. 


Sohool. 


Pariah. 


52 

40a 
48 

30 

33 


50 


40 


14992 
14988 


14555 

15046 
15129 

14897 

14672 
14673 


14900 
15167 


14994 


14968 
14959 

14960 
14659 
14660 
14642 

14696 
14907 

14954 

14891 
14770 


14862 

14850 

14851 
14736 

15028 

14873 
15073 
14991 
14624 
14497 

14966 

14967 
15012 

15013 


Caslien, 
Kilrelig, 


St.  Jo8eph*8  Convt. 


St.     Stephen's 

Monastery., 
Gamphire,    '. 


St.  Colttmba*s,  inft. 

Colehill,        •     m. 
Do.         .       f. 


Gosseranci, 
Do. 


St.  Patrick'8(Bhiy) 
Convent, 


m. 

f. 

m. 

'    f. 


Salrock, 
Gooloo, 

Do. 

St.  Rouan's, . 

Do. 
BallygUss,     . 

Creagi,  .     m. 

Dnimreilly,  . 

Brackarybeg, 
St.  Mary*8  Monas- 
tery. 


m. 
f. 


Swinford, 
Belmollet, 

Do. 

Deelbridge, 


St.  Aidan*i  (KiltL- 
raagh),  Convt.,  i. 

Dukenella,    . 

Srah,     .         .        . 

Ros 

DerrowJ 

St  Patrick's  (Cur- 
manole). 

Kilteevan,     .     m. 

Do.  .       f. 

Killycreighton,   m. 

Do.  .       f. 


Rattoo, 
Prior, 


Ballingarry, 


St.  Patrick's,     . 

Liembre  and  Mo- 
collop. 

St.  Thomas, 


Tashinny, 
Do.      . 


OwendttfTe, 
Do.      . 


Bray. 


BallimJcill, 
Moylottgh, 

Do.      . 

Inishmore, 

Do.      . 

Ardralian, . 

Kilbegnet, 
Do. 

Drumreillv, 

Killasne^,  . 
Kiltoghert, 


Kilcondnff, 
Kilcommon, 

Do.      . 

Crossmolina, 

Killedan,  . 

AchiU,       . 
Ballyovey, 
Killala,      . 
Ballyover, 
Islandeady, 

Kilteevan, 

Do.      . 
Boyle, 

Do.  •    . 


How 
vested 


Ifanager. 


V.T. 
V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 
V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 
V.T. 


V.T. 
V.T. 


V.T. 
V.T. 

V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 
V.C. 

V.T. 
V.T. 


V.T. 
V.T. 


V.T. 
V.T. 


V.C. 
V.C. 
V.C. 
V.C 
V.T. 


V.T. 


V.T. 
V.T. 


Rev.  F.  M'Carthy.  p.p.,   R-( 
Rev.  A.  W.  Murphy,  P.P,|PJ 

I 
Rev.  W.  Downe?,  p.Pm.JW 

Rev.T.J.  Dowley,Adm.  R.( 
Rev.  P.  Spratt,  p.p.,     .  ^i 

Rev.  John  Connell,       .   E>i 


Very  Rev.  J.  Dean  Mooa- 1  li 
han,  D.D.,P.P. 

Do.  .        .       .   ^i 


Rev.  T.  O'Connor,  p.p.,  i  ^ 
Do.  .        .       .|a< 

Mrs.    Catherine   M'Nv  ill 
mara. 

Rev.B.  M'Andrew.p.P.,  R^< 

Very  Rev.  T.   Konayoe,  BLl 

P.p.,  v.P.  ' 

Di.  .        .       .   t 

Rev.  M.  Famgher,  P.P., 

Do.  •        •       •     J 

Rev.   T.   B.    Considine,  R.< 

P.P. 
Rev.  B.  Geraghty,  p.p.. 

Do.  ... 


Rev.  Patrick  Oilchriest,  R-Q 

P.P.  J 

Rev.  G.  MTemaa,  p.p..  M 

Very  Rev.  M.  Canon  GjU  M 

ligan,  P.P. 

Very  Rev.  M.  D.  Dean  ,  R.( 

Staunton,  D  D  , P.  P. , « . «i-     , 
Riffht  Rev.  Monsignor  H    K-< 

Hewson,  p.p.,  v.f.        ; 
Do.  .        .        .iR^ 

Right    Rev.    Mondgnor  <  R-< 

J.M.  0'Hara,P.P«v.o. 
Very  Rev.    D.   OHaA, 

P.p. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Connelly,  p.p., 
Rev.  J.  CorbeU,  p.p.  . 
Rev.  P.J.  Nolan.  P.P.,. 
Rev.  J.  Corbett,  p.p.,  . 
Rev.  W.  Coen,  P.P., 


Rieht    Rev.     Monsignor   R.* 

M'Loughlin. 

Do.  .      ••    ^ 

Veiy    Rev.    B.    Coyse,   R' 

P.p.,  V.F. 

Do.  .        •       .  I  ^ 
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VIII. — List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety  Vested  Schools,  towards  the  Appendix,: 
erection  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  Section  XL 
not  come  into  operation  on  30th  September,  1899.  ^ 

Buildins 


NamborofPapiU 

County. 

Dis- 
trict. 

Parbh. 

Roll 
No. 

Sobool. 

to  l>e  aeeomnodated 

How 

-•^.'j:;. 

reetrd. 

Totel. 

Antrim, 

3 

Annoy, 

1529G 

St.  Olean's,        . 

50 

50 

100 

▼.T. 

n 

4 

Layd.'  .        .         . 

15105 

Glenane,    . 

BiMrl.l 

plMfor 

80 

V.T. 

: 

Craigs, 
Dunaghy, 

15112 
15188 

TuUygrawley,     . 
Tullvlane,          .        . 
Magberaboney,  . 
Carlane,     .        .     m. 

50 

50 

50 
50 

100 
100 

Y.C. 
Y.T. 

19 

- 

Unghgaile,  .         . 
Dnneane, 

15189 
15192 

40 
60 

40  ;     80 

-     !     60 

V.T. 

v.c. 

)f 

- 

Do.          .        . 

15198 

Do.       .        .       f. 

- 

60 

60 

v.c. 

y* 

- 

CiaiK^           .        . 

15223 

Callybaakey,      .     m. 
Do.      .        .       f. 

175 

- 

175 

V.C. 

ft 

- 

Do.         .        . 

15?24 

- 

175 

176 

V.C. 

:« 

- 

Ballyclur.      .        . 
Ahoghill,      .  •       . 

15231 

Crois, 

30 

30 

60 

▼.a 

- 

15268 

Tbe  Fonr  Towm, 

75 

75 

KW 

v.c. 

rt 

- 

Raeavan, 

15869 

Lisnaninrrican,  . 

50 

50 

100 

v.c. 

»» 

8 

Sbankill, 

15242 

Clonard,     .        .     m. 

BpNUl 

pkBfor 

300 

V.T. 

- 

Do. 
Do. 

15251 
15252 

St.  Mabdiy*!,    .  m.  ) 
Do.                    f.  / 

do. 

do 

435 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Do. 

15278 

St.  Vincent's,     .       f. 
(Odeua-strMt). 

do. 

do. 

300 

V.T. 

It 

- 

Do.         .        . 

15311 

Fort  William,    . 

do. 

do. 

aw 

V.T. 

f* 

- 

Do.         .        . 

15328 

St.  Vincent  de  PauPs, 

BpMlBl 

pUofDr 

.300 

V.T. 

n 

- 

Maghengall, 

15330 

Ballycorrickmaddy.     . 
St.  Mary's  on  tbe  Hill, 
Millfield,    .  •      .  m.  ) 

Do.          .    f.; 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

If 

8a 

Caramoney,  , 

15353 

50 

60 

100 

V.T. 

1* 

9a 

Shankill,       . 
Do. 

15249 
15250 

SVdMl 

phnlbff 

475 

V.T. 

Anoagh, 

11 

DrnmciM,     • 

15310 

Portadown  Convent,  . 

100 

800 

400 

V.T. 

If 

16 

11 

15276 

Derrykerrib, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»• 

25 

15130 

Silverbridge,       .     m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

If 

- 

Do. 

15131 

Do.               .        f. 

- 

76 

75 

V.T. 

CaTan, 

23 

""'S;;    :    : 

15;»» 
15121 

Killyeonnon,       .     m. 

75 

75 

75 
75 

V.T. 

V.T. 

" 

24 

EnniiiVeen,    . 

14763 

Kinzaconrt,        •      m. 

125 

- 

125 

V.T. 

- 

Do.   •      .        . 

14764 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

99 

- 

KiUinkere,    . 

15039 

Li8nagirl(2),     '. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

n 

- 

Kilsharclaney, 

15111 

ComaMUiB, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

- 

Knockbride, 

15196 

Qreaghagaron,    . 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

t 

31 

Dnimwlly,  . 

1505-2 

Ardmoneen, 

.50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

I' 

- 

Kinaivley,     . 

15110 

Uragh,        .         .       f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

DoD«gal, 

1 

Templecrone, 

14876 

Croby,        .         .         . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

- 

Tullaghobegley,      . 

15003 

luDifiboflin, 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

- 

Templecrone, 
Anghnipb,     . 

15005 

Meenbunad,  <      . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

1 
" 

_ 

15115 

Ramelton, 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

" 

- 

Upr.  Templecrone, 

15153 

Cummin,    . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

- 

Garten,   • 

15208 

Stramore,  .  •      , 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

It 

- 

Roagmill,      . 

15239 

Derryhaasen, 

60 

60 

120 

▼.T. 

~ 

Templeerone, 

15243 

Burtonport,  •      . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

" 

_ 

TuUyfem,      . 

15338 

Milford,      .        . 

75 

75 

150 

V.T, 

- 

Contrail,-      .        . 

15364 

Ballystrang,       -         . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

'* 

5 

KilbarroB,    . 

14705 

Ballyshannon  Coiivenf, 

9p«diU 

ptearor 

300 

V.T. 

" 

_ 

Inniskeeh,      . 

14888 

Largynascragh,    . 
Leckonbell, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

- 

Do.         .         . 

14890 

80 

30 

60 

V.T. 

ti 

- 

Killybegr  Lower.  . 

15229 

Meenavallay,      . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

— 

Glencolumbkille,  . 

15241 

Teelin,       . 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

!»'       ' 

- 

Donegal, 

15271 

Townawilly, 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

\ 

6 

Donougbroore, 

15209 

Lismnllagbduff,  . 

30 

30 

60 

f.C. 

f»       • 

- 

Do.         . 

15227 

Tievebrack, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T, 

DOVD, 

10 

Dundonald,  . 

15117 

Dundonald,         .     m. 

125 

» 

125 

V.C. 

_ 

Do.         .        . 

15118 

Do.      .        .       f. 

. 

125 

125 

V.C. 

n 

17 

San),     ..       . 

15267 

SauL  .        .  •      . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

t* 

Kilcoo, 

15270 

DonardView,     . 

60 

60 

120 

V.C. 

"       ! 

17 

Do.   •      . 

15305 

St.  Mary's,Newca8tle,m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

«       • 

■" 

Do.         .        . 

15306 

Do.      .        .       f. 

~ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

not  yet 
brought 
Into  opera- 
tion. 
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Appendix. 

VIII. — List  of  Two  HuKDRKD  and  Ninety  Vested  Schools— awi^wc-W. 

Section  IL 
C. 

NamberofPaiMb 

Conntj. 

I>u- 
trict. 

Pariah. 

Roll 
No. 

School. 

H.. 

Bnilding 

Pjw 

t.«. 

ORMS 

Male«L 

i^'-- 

not  yet 

brought 

1 

into 
operation. 

Down— row., 

17 

Kilroore,       . 

15312 

Teconnangbt, 

40 

40       «0        • 

»»            •         • 

- 

Loughinisland, 

15314 

Drumaroady 

40 

40      80      t! 

•»            •        • 

19 

Warrenpoint, 

15193 

Droinore-road,    . 

75 

75     150      r 

n               •           • 

- 

Kilkeel, 

15244 

Kilkeel,      . 

SpteU 

H-1br  300       « 

- 

Do.         .        . 

15248 

St.  Coleman^    .   m.  ^ 

1          1  '■' 

<i 

_ 

Do 

15261 

Do.               .     f.  I 

do. 

do. 

300      V 

»» 

- 

Do.          ... 

15262 

Do.                inftj 

1  ... 

Fennaiiiigh, 

13 

Migheracross, 

15238 

MagberacroBS,     . 

60 

50 

100  j  *. 

Londonderry, 

2 

Templemore, 

15168 

CbriitCburcb,    .     m. 

175 

_ 

175      r- 

« 

_ 

15169 

Do.      .        .       f. 

- 

175 

175      •• 

»»           •        • 

2a 

Drumachose, . 

15294 

Roemill,     . 

30 

*» 

60      '• 

»»           •        • 

3 

Macosquin,    • 

15152 

Killure,      . 

30 

30       60      ^ .  1 

_ 

Atherton, 

15247 

PorUtowart, 

75 

75 

150      ' 

t»           • 

7 

Errigal,         .        . 

15246 

Garvagb,    , 

100 

100 

20U      ' 

Monagban, . 

18 

Clones,          « 

15041 

Largy,        .        .       f. 

SpeeU 

Idaafot 

300  1    r 

»>            •        • 

- 

Do.         .        . 

15300 

Clones, 

- 

|-2W| 

»»           "        • 

- 

Do. 

15344 

Augbnashalvey, 

40 

40       8U      .    1 

w              • 

24, 

Donaghmoyne, 

15142 

Donagbmoyne  (1), 

60 

60 

120      ^' 

>f                 *            * 

Do. 

15143 

Ltsdoonan, 

75 

75 

150  I    -r. 

»                 •            • 

- 

Maghencloone,      . 

15317 

KiUick,      .        .        . 

40 

40 

80'    < 

>»              • 

- 

Magherocs,    • 

15329 

Carrickmacross  Cunvt 

SpMlld 

pluifcr 

300      • 

Tyrone, 

6 

Lower  Badoney,    . 

15190 

Beltrim,     .        .     m. 

75 

_ 

75      ^■ 

»i            •        " 

_ 

Do. 

15191 

Do.       . 

.       f. 

_ 

75 

75,    V 

it                   •             • 

_ 

Cappagh, 

15269 

Beltony,     . 

,        , 

30 

30 

60      '• 

ft                   •              • 

- 

Lower  Badonev,    . 

15336 

Leckin,      . 

, 

60 

60 

100     »• 

»» 

- 

Skirts  of  Umey,    . 

15348 

CastledeigEdwa 

rdt,m. 

75 

- 

75  1    T. 

_ 

Do. 

15349 

Do.            do 

.,      f. 

_ 

75 

75      T 

f> 

14 

Kilskeery,     . 

15119 

TrilHck  (1), 

60 

60 

120      «/ 

»                   •             • 

- 

Temonagurk, 

15352 

St.  Colurobkillea 

. 

50 

50 

m     .: 

t»                   •              • 

15 

Ardboe, 

15297 

Mulnahoe, 

m. 

100 

- 

100-    »: 

»»                   •             • 

- 

Do. 

15208 

Do. 

,       f. 

- 

100 

100      t: 

Clare, 

42 

Feaiile, 

15103 

Kilclaran,  . 

60 

60 

m\  .. 

, 

_ 

i>o.          , 

15254 

Plagmoont, 
Killaloe,     . 

^ 

60 

50 

100      V 

"       .'     ! 

_ 

Killaloe,        . 

15370 

m. 

200 

200,    »•■ 

r     •    • 

45 

KilmihilL     . 

13826 

Lackan, 

m. 

160 

_ 

15<«'    T- 

'!       • 

_ 

Do. 

13827 

Do.       . 

f. 

_ 

160 

150'    tt 

»»     *   • 

.. 

'"&.    :    : 

14750 

Cloonaba,  . 

m. 

75 

75     ^'. 

_ 

14751 

Do.       .        . 

f. 

. 

75 

75"    >T. 

»»     •   • 

- 

Kilrush, 

15216 

Kilrasb(l), 

, 

100 

100 

200      «T 

»i     •   • 

- 

Kilmurry,      , 

15221 

Annagb,     . 

m. 

60 

- 

60-    ': 

9>                    ■              * 

. 

Do. 

15222 

Do.      . 

f. 

_ 

60 

60      »: 

if                    • 

- 

ClooRey,       • 

15279 

Clooney,     .         , 

m. 

75 

- 

75  1    n 

_ 

Do. 

15280 

Do.       . 

f. 

_ 

75 

75'   n 

»♦                   •              • 

- 

Kildysart,     . 

15301 

Kildyaart,  . 

m. 

125 

125      *' 

- 

Do.          .        . 

15302 

f. 

_ 

125 

1-25      T^ 

>l                    •              • 

- 

Kilmibil,       . 

15327 

Cabirmarpby,     , 

, 

75 

75 

150  ■    c 

»»                    •              • 

51 

Clonlogban.  . 

16350 

Stoneball,  .        < 

m. 

60 

- 

60,    V! 

♦»                    •              • 

- 

Do.         .        . 

15351 

Do.       . 

.       f. 

- 

60 

60      ^i 

Cork, 

62 

Kilbolane,     . 

15159 

Bunmona,  .        , 

30 

30 

60 

T.T 

>»            •        • 

65 

Agbabullogue, 

16140 

Ballinagree, 

m. 

60 

- 

60 

V.I 

_ 

Do. 

15141 

Do.      . 

f. 

. 

60 

60'     T.T    1 

»»            •        • 

- 

Ballvvoumey, 

15346 

Ballyvoumey, 

m. 

125 

1-25      »' 

- 

16347 

Do. 

f. 

• 

125 

125     ^■. 

«            •        • 

56 

Donougbmore, 

15323 

Kilcullen,  . 

m. 

60 

60  1     T.T. 

^ 

_ 

DoT 

15324 

Do.      .         . 

„ 

60 

60'    T.i 

0                         •                 • 

58 

Kilmacomogne,     . 

15135 

Bantry,      .        . 

m. 

200 

200      v.T. 

_ 

Kilmoe, 

15151 

Dunmanus, 

60 

50 

100 

T.T 

\ 

_ 

Angbadown, . 

15274 

Hare  Island,       . 

40 

40 

80 

T.C 

t}                        *                 * 

60 

Kinure, 

14546 

Oysterbaven,       , 

60 

60 

120 

U 

»t                        •                 ■ 

- 

Ringrone, 

16106 

Ringrone,  .        , 

60 

60 

100 

T.T, 

»»                        •                 • 

60a 

Marmullauei          • 

14299 

St.  Mary's,         .       f. 

apMdal 

Pluto 

300 

vr. 
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VIII.— List  of  Two  HuHDBBD  and  Ninety  Vestbd  Sonoohs-— continued. 

Number  of  Pupils 

Dia- 

Roll 

Coimtj. 

triot 

Paruh. 

No. 

Sobool. 

How 

,    ir.^ 

inrested. 

^•'^-lu.'j;. 

Total. 

Kerry, 

39 

Kilsbenane,  • 

14998 

L^racronipane,    . 
Liznaw  Oonvent,  inft. 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

»             •         • 

- 

KUcaragh,     . 

15335 

HlMOUl 

plMfor 

90 

V.T. 

f* 

54 

Ballincashano, 

14366 

Loughfonder, 

St.  Joseph's  (Miltowb), 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

»»            «  .      • 

- 

Kileolman,    . 

14572 

200 

- 

200 

V.T. 

1)             •         • 

- 

Dysert,          .         . 

14797 

Kilsarcon,          •     m. 

125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 

M                     •               • 

- 

Do. 

14798 

Do.      .        .       f. 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 

»>                     •               • 

- 

Castleislaad, 

14853 

Cloghane,  •        • 
Briaa.        .        .       f. 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

»                     •               • 

- 

Cloghane,      , 

14987 

100 

100 

200 

V.l. 

n                    •               • 

67 

Knockane,    • 

11344 

. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

»>                     •               • 

- 

Dromod, 

12121 

Derriana.   .        • 

60 

40 

100 

V.T. 

J»                     •               • 

- 

Cahir,   . 

14330 

Camburrin, 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

>»                     •               • 

- 

Knockaoe,     .        . 

14902 

Gortnascarry,     , 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

Limerick,    . 

39 

Abbeyfeale,  . 

14516 

Feale  View,       . 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

»>            •        • 

- 

Rathronan,    •        • 

15100 

Clash,        .        .        . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

f»            •        • 

46 

Tuogh,          .        . 

15127 

Cappamore  Convent.. 

SpMlAl 

planftir 

359 

V.T. 

»»            •         • 

- 

Grean, 

15345 

Briekile,    . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T, 

>i            •        • 

51 

Stradbally,    . 

14875 

Montpelier, 

60 

60 

100 

V.T. 

*»            •        • 

51 

Ballybrood,  .        . 

15226 

Caheriine, . 

100 

100 

200 

V.C 

Tipperary,  . 

36 

CorUUr,       .        . 

15277 

Knock,       •        • 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»            •         • 

43 

Clogher,        .        . 
Gatle,    .        . 

15273 

Turraheen,          , 

50 

50 

too 

V.T. 

»» 

- 

15299 

Gaile, 

50 

60 

100 

V.T, 

n              • 

- 

Ballingarry, . 

15334 

Ballingarry  Convent,  . 

BpMl»l 

plan  for 

200 

V.T. 

•»              •          • 

46 

Glenbane,      . 

14957 

Glenbane,  . 

^0 

60 

120 

V.T. 

«              •          • 

- 

Shronell,       . 

15008 

Shronell,    •        .     m. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

»»              •          • 

Do.         .        . 

15074 

Do.       .        .       f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

•1              "          • 

BniJa,  .        , 

15157 

Mount  Bruis,      .     m. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

•»              •          • 

Do. 

15158 

Do.       .        .       f. 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

»i              •          • 

- 

Glonballogne, 

15304 

Tankerstown,      .        i 

60 

6U 

120 

V.T. 

»»              • 

53 

Templetenny, 

15134 

Ballyporeen,       .     m. 

150 

150 

V.T. 

it 

- 

Gaher,  . 

15240 

Ballingeary. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

»»              •          • 

- 

KilveronoD,  .        • 

15362 

Mullinahone,      .     m. 

125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 

»»              •          • 

- 

Do. 

15363 

Do.      .'      .       f. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

Waterfoid, .        . 

49 

Trinity  Without,  . 

14937 

St.  Otteran's,      .       f. 

_ 

150 

150 

V.T. 

j»           • 

- 

Do. 

15938 

Do.       .        .  inft. 

75 

75 

160 

V.T. 

«           • 

- 

St.  John's  Without, 

15295 

St.  Alphonsus,    . 

100 

300 

400 

V.T. 

»»           •        • 

- 

Dungarvan,    . 

15318 

Glenbeg,     .        .        . 

60 

50 

100 

V.T. 

Cwlow,      .        . 

44 

Carlow,         • 

14245 

Carlow  Convent, 

SpMkl 

ptanfor 

600 

V.T. 

Dublin,       .        . 

30 

St.  Thomaa', 

15126 

East  Wall  Convt,  inft. 

ICO 

100 

200 

V.T. 

n                •           • 

- 

St.  George.  • 

15205 

St.  George's,      ,  m.  ^ 

i»               • 

- 

Do. 

16206 

Do.      .        .    f.  I 

BpMtel 

planftr 

540 

V.T. 

M                     •               • 

•> 

Do. 

15207 

Do.      .         inft. ) 

W                      •                • 

40 

Dalkey,         .        . 

16132 

Harold,      . 

100 

lUO 

200 

V.T. 

»> 

40a 

St.  Mary's,  Donny- 
brook 

15253 

Riogsend,  .         .       f. 

Bpetijd 

pianibr 

300 

V.C. 

Kildare,      .        . 

29 

Nuiney, 

15303 

Clogherincol, 

60 

50 

100 

V.T. 

»i           •        • 

37 

Na«.    .        .        . 

15040 

Naas  Convent,    .       f. 

400 

400 

V.T. 

m                •            • 

44 

Castledermott, 

15124 

Castledermot,      .  inft. 

Special 

plan  to 

80 

V.T. 

KUkeonj,  . 

47 

Gowxan,       « 

15365 

Gowran,    .        .     m. 

125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 

ti           • 

— 

Do. 

15366 

Do,      .        .       f. 

„ 

125 

125 

V.T. 

M                       •                 • 

49 

The  Rower,  . 

15160 

Rower,       .        .in. 

125 

125 

V.T. 

»                       • 

- 

Do. 

15161 

Do.      .        .       f. 

125 

125 

V.T. 

•»                       •                 • 

_ 

PortnascuUy, 

15340 

Carrigeen, .        .     m. 

125 

125 

V.T. 

u               • 

— 

Do. 

15341 

Do.      .        .       f. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

Rn§\  .     . 

41 

Glonsast, 

15325 

Clonbullogue,     .     m. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T, 

n               •           9 

_ 

Do. 

16326 

Do.      .        .       f. 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

Longford,    . 

28 

Clonbroney,  . 

14857 
14858 

St.  Joseph's,       ,     m. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

»           •        • 

- 

Do. 

Do.      .        .       f. 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 

>i           •        • 

- 

Ardagh, 

15035 

Ardagh,      .        .     m. 

100 

100 

V.T. 

»           ■        • 

Do. 

15036 

Do,      .        .       f. 

~ 

100 

100 

V.T. 
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O. 

Building 
cases 
not  yet 
brought 
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VIII. — list  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-eight  Vested  Schools — corUinxved. 


Number  of  Piifuli 

Dig. 
trict 

ParUh. 

Roll 
No. 

School. 

Ho« 

Countj. 

JLt..|'-«-- 

Totted. 

Malea 

Longford,    . 

28 

GolumbkUle, 

15038 

Glonback,  . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

t»            •         • 

_ 

Killoe,  . 

15108 

Kiltycreerairb,     . 

60 

60 

120 

Y.T. 

>t            *        ■ 

_ 

Mostrim, 

15160 

St.  Elirabetb's  Convt., 

SpecUl 

pteDfcr 

20.0 

V.T. 

»»            • 

- 

Kileommock, 

15154 

Keeoaffbi    •        .     m. 

75 

- 

75 

T.C. 

*t            •         * 

_ 

Do. 

15155 

Do.       .        .       f. 

- 

75 

75 

T.C. 

>«            •         * 

33 

Abbeylan, . . 

15122 

St.  Bernard's,    .      m. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

,i 

- 

Ifo.     \.      .. 

15123 

St.  Brigid's,     .  .       f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Loutb, 

25 

Loutb, .  ; .    . 

15101 

Kuockbridge,      .     ni. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

♦»           •        • 

_ 

Do. 

10102 

Do.        .         .       f. 

^ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

. 

Dandalk,       » 

15258 

St.  Mabicby's,    .  m.  'i 

(  V.T. 

»           *        * 

_ 

Do. 

15259 

Do.         .            .      f.    l|8p«i,l 

vHanttn 

600 

{    V.T. 

ft           •        • 

_ 

Do.        .  . 

15260 

Do.      .          inffc  J 

Iv.T. 

i»           •        • 

_ 

Do, 

15275 

Point  Road,      . . 

50 

50 

JOO. 

V.T. 

Meath,        . 

25 

8L  Mary's, .  . 

15125 

Sk.  Mary's,       .  .     m. 

Special 

pte»for    443 

V.T. 

•»           •        • 

29 

Ardsallaghv  . 

15104 

Canuistown, 

40 

40 

80, 

V.T. 

Queen'n,     . 

41 

Glouenagh,    . 
RoBenallit,  ,  .      .  . 

15197 

Briscoli.     .        . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

it           •        • 

15313 

Derrylamoguo,,  . 

St.   Joseph's,   Carlow, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

II            •        • 

44 

KiUeshin,    .  . 

15371 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

(iraigue. 

Westmeaih, 

33 

Ardunrcber, 

15291 

StreamstowD,     .     m. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

n               *           • 

_ 

Do.       .  .      .  . 

15293 

Do.    .  .        .       f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

»•               •           • 

- 

Clonfad,      ,  . 

15307 

Dalystown, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Wexfoid,    . 

50 

Tinteni,     .  . 

14909 

St.  Leonard's, '  . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

91                    * 

_ 

Kilmore,       . 

14929 

Chapel,      .        .        . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

•>                    ■              ■ 

_ 

Toome, 

15354 

Oamolin,    .        .     m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

_ 

Do.          .        . 

153:)5 

Do.      .        .       f. 

• 

75 

75 

V.T. 

n               *          * 

_ 

Ardamine,     . 

15367 

Rivercbapel,       .     m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

»i               • 

- 

Do.       .  .        . 

15368 

Do.      ...       f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Wicklow,  . 

40 

Knoekxatb.   . 

15164 

Clua  Vale, 

30 

30 

GO 

V.T. 

M                     •              • 

44 

BaltinglasB,  . 

15272 

Baltinglass,        •     m. 

250 

- 

250 

V.T. 

Galway,      .        . 

27 
32 

Atbleague,    . 
Dunmore, 

15138 
14734 

HoUyffrove, 
Strawberry  bill,  .     m. 

50 
75 

50 

100 

75. 

V.T. 
V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

14735 

Do.               .       f. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

*'       .     ! 

_ 

Do. 

15145 

Lorrha,      •        .     m. 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 

.     \ 

_ 

Do.          ... 

15146 

Do.      .        .       f. 

- 

1-25 

125 

V.T. 

II       *     • 

- 

KUlascope,    . 

1.5228 

St  Patrick's,  Gorgarry, 

60 

60 

1-20 

V.T. 

34 

Innisbmore,  . 

14532 

Oatquarter,      .  . 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

^ 

_ 

Do.       .  . 

14782 

Oatquarter,         .      m. 
Do.       ,        .       f. 

100 

« 

100 

V.T. 

\ 

_ 

Do. 

14783 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

" 

_ 

Omey, 

15099 

Inisbturk  Island,        .  ■     SO 

30 

60 

V.T. 

!     '. 

_ 

Ballindoon,  . 

15163 

ErrisUnnin, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»»       •     • 

_ 

St.  Nicholas, 

15316 

Nan's  Island  Monast., 

dpMlml 

plufot 

250 

V.T. 

« 

MoycuUen,    . 

15331 

Newtown, 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

•1 

34a 

KiltuUa. 

15166 

Kiltulla.     . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

'i 

35 

Abascragh,    .      . 

15027 

Eglish,       ... 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

II 

42 

Killeenadeema,      . 

15071 

75 

- 

7^ 

V.T. 

. 

_ 

Do. 

15072 

Do.               .       f. 

- 

75. 

7^ 

V.T. 

»i       • 

- 

Kilmacdoagb, 

15147 

Killamoran, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

lieltriin,      . 

5 

RoBsinver, .   .     ,  . 

14501 

Rossinver, 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

»»           •        • 

12 

Killanumery, 

15116 

Ardvamey, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

•1            •        • 

_ 

Killargne,      . 

15128 

Killargne,  .         .         . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

_ 

Inisbnuuntb.    .    . 
Dnimreuly  Upper, 

15133 

Gortnasilla, 

75 

75 

150 

V.C. 

II            •        • 

31 

14794 

Drumconra,        .     m. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

_' 

Do. 

14795 

Do.                       f. 

. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

>i            •        • 

- 

Carrigallen,  .    .    . 

14898 

Dromeela,          .      m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

»i            • 

Do.         .        . 

14899 

Do.       .        .       f. 

75 

75 

V.T. 
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Appendix, 


Number  of  Pupils 

Section  n.. 

c. 

Conntf. 

Dis- 
trioc 

Pariah. 

RcU 
No. 

oonooi. 

to  beacoommodated. 

v?SL     Building 
Vested,    cases 
not  yet 

Males. 

Fo- 
males. 

Total. 

' 

brought 

into  opera- 

tion. 

ntrim~cni>.,     . 

31 

Carrigallen,  . 

150-^ 

Orambrainless,  . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»»              •         • 

- 

Oaghtengh,  . 

15148 

Pottore,      .        ,     m. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

»•              •         • 

- 

Do.          .        . 

15149 

Do.       .        .       f. 

« 

75 

75 

V.T. 

»»              • 

- 

Mohifi/    !    ; 

15194 

Feenagh  (2).      . 

St,  Patrick^s,  Cartron, 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

»»              •         • 

- 

15339 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»*              •         • 

- 

Kiltubrid,     . 

15356 

Augbacachel,      • 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

[ajo. 

20 

KilcommoD, 

14193 

60 

60 

120 

V.C. 

»»              •          • 

-     Kilgeever,     , 

14331 

Bundoragha, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

»»              •          • 

- 

Kilcammin,  . 

14671 

Creevaith, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

f«              •          • 

- 

Kilcommon,  • 

14843 

Porturlin, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»«              •          • 

-     Kilbelfad,      . 

14908 

Pontoon, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»»              •          • 

- 

Killaswr,       . 

15000 

Aitymachttgh,     .     m. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

s»                     • 

- 

Do. 

15001 

Do.                .       f. 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 

»>                 •            • 

- 

Kilmore, 

15014 

Corclough, 
Carratigho, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

f»                 • 

- 

Kilcommon,  . 

15032 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

»»                    •              • 

21 

KilmovM,      .        . 

14530 

Kilkelly,    .         .  inft. 

bipedal 

plMlbr 

108 

V.T. 

♦»                    •              • 

— 

Do. 

14833 

Tavrane,     ,        ,      m. 

175 

176 

V.T, 

»»                 •           • 

- 

Do. 

14834 

Do.       .        .       f. 

175 

175 

V.T. 

»1                 •            • 

•  -  ;  Aaghamore,  .        • 
-Do.          .        . 

14894 
14895 

^To"^'    .:  ": 

75 

75 

75 
75 

V.T. 
V.T. 

w                 •           • 

Kilb«igh,      .        . 

15113 

St.    James*    (Bamac- 
ogne),                     m. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

»•                    •             • 

- 

Do,         • 

15114 

Do.            do.      f. 

« 

75 

75 

V.T. 

»•                     •              • 

26 

Barrishoole, . 

13098 

Kilmore,    .        .       f. 

« 

75 

75 

v.c. 

J»                 •           • 

- 

Kilmeena.     . 

14842 

Islandmore, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

w                    •             " 

- 

AehiU,  . 

14863 

Achill  Sottod,     . 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

»»                    •              • 

- 

Do.          .        . 

J  4866 

Batterworth,      . 

80 

SO 

60 

V.T. 

•»                     •             " 

- 

Do.         .        . 

15225 

Acbillbeg, 

30 

30 

60 

^.C. 

32 

Aogbunore,  . 

15030 
15031 

Aughamore,        •     m. 
Do.       .        .       f. 

100 

100 

100 
100 

V.T. 
V.T. 

w                 •           • 

"" 

Annagh, 

15375 

St.    Joflnpli^s  Convent 
(Ballyhaunis). 

"" 

400 

400 

V.T. 

oscommon. 

21 

Tibohine,      . 

15255 

Don,  .        •        .     m. 

125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 

i>                       •              • 

- 

Do.         .        . 

15256 

Do.  .        .        .       f. 

125 

125 

V.T. 

»*                      •              * 

22 

Attghrim, 

14684 

Augbrim,   •        .     m. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

*J                      •              • 

- 

Do. 

14685 

Do.       .        .       f. 

« 

60 

60 

V.T. 

>»                       "              • 

- 

Do. 

15043 

Abbeytown  Convent,  . 

w 

400 

400 

V.T. 

j>                       "              ■ 

- 

Do. 

15091 

Cloonfad,    . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

27 

Bumlin, 

15045 

StrokestoiRm,      .      m. 

150 

150 

V.T. 

*\ 

- 

Roscommon,          . 

15U83 

St  Mary*8  Convent,    . 

"^ 

planfiM' 

600 

V.T. 

'» 

- 

Elphin,     '     . 
Kilbride,       . 

15139 

Abbeycartron,     • 

"175 

350 

V.T. 

»' 

- 

15156 

BalHnderry, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

- 

O'Gnlla,        . 

15219 

Conruslira,          • 

50 

50 

100 

V.T, 

»»                       •              " 

- 

Athleague,    .        . 

16308 

Athleague,          .     ra. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

- 

Do. 

15309 

Do.               ,       f. 

. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

tf                       •              • 

35 

Tisrara, 

14930 

Tisraia,       .        ,       f. 

- 

80 

80 

V.T. 

Sligo, 

5 

Ahamlish,     . 

16337 

Cartlegal,  .        .     m 

60 

60 

V.T. 

12 

Do.         .        . 

15230 

Jnni«mniTy  Island,     . 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

~ 

St.  John's,    . 

15374 

St.  yincent*8  Convent, 

200 

200 

V.T. 
• 

»»             •         • 

20 

Kilmashalgan, 

14822 

Dunbekin, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

li              "         • 

- 

Kilmactiffne. . 
Kilmore-Moj, 

15049 

Largan,      . 

50 

50' 

100 

V.T. 

*»             •         * 

15257 

Quignamanfer,    . 

50 

50- 

100 

V.T, 

»?             •         * 

21 

Achonry, 

15343 

Carniara,    . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

" 

22 

Kilfree, 

15213 

Clonanure, .        .     m. 

75 

_  • 

75 

V.T. 

Do.         .        . 

15214 

Do.       .        .       f. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

- 

Kilmacallan, . 

15217 

Ardkeeiin,               m. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

M 

- 

Do. 

15218 

Do.               .       f. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

n 

- 

Cloonaghill,  . 

15220 

Carrowreagh,      . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

M                          • 

Toomour, 

15342 

Keash,       . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 
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Appendix,       jx. — LiST  of  Six  SCHOOLS  (Vested)  placed  on  Suspended  List  during  Year 


Section  IL, 
C. 

Schools 
Buspended. 


to  dOth  September,  1899. 


Coantj. 


Donegal, 

Cork,  . 

Kerry, 

Longford, 

LoQth, 

Mayo, 


Dl«t 


Roll 
No. 


I 
48 
54 
33 
25 
21 


2336 
12503 
10167 

2215 
11963 

2030 


Sobool. 


How 
rested. 


LetterkennyConv.f. 
Ballymacandric,  . 
Noboval,  .  m. 
Tenelick,  .  m. 
Dowdstown, 
Swiuford,    .     m. 


V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 
▼.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 


Parish. 


Gonirall,  . 
Aghada,  . 
Noboval,  . 
Tashinny,  . 
Maplestown, 
Kilcondaff, 


RomeoB  for  pladng  Sekool  ni  j 
Suspended  List.  ' 


SuperMded  by  15616. 
Average  inmtficient. 

Superteded  by  1467^. 
Inoperative. 
8uper»eded  by  U862. 


SuHpended 

Schools 

reopened. 


X. — List  of  Foub  Suspended  Schoous  (Vested)  re-opened  during  Year 
to  30th  September,  1899. 


Schools  on 
Suspended 
List. 


Coantj. 

Diet. 

Roll 
No. 

Sebool. 

Paridi. 

• 

vested. 

Monaghan,    . 

^'"12.   :   : 

QueenV, 

18 

6 

14 

44 

1745 

3926 

11941 

1218 

Fedoo,     .        .        «     m. 
Leglouffbfin,    .        ,     nu 
Pivemiletown,         .     m. 
Rushes,  .        •        •     m. 

Tyholland,      . 
mdoney,         • 
Clogher, 
KilUbban,       .        . 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

A. 

Xr. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-two  Schools  (Vested)  on 
the  Suspended  List  on  30th  September,  1899. 


County. 

District. 

Parwh. 

BoUMa 

School. 

How 

ve«tcJ. 

Antrim,  . 

3 

Armoy,    .        , 

1200 

Breen, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,    . 

4 

Culfeightrin,     . 

1353 

Ballyverdock,       . 

m. 

A. 

Do.,     . 

8 

TuUyrusk, 

5537 

Oundrod,      . 

.       f. 

V-C. 

Do., 

- 

SbankiU,. 

6633 

Cavebitl,      . 

.          f.        V.T. 

Do., 

8a 

Kilroot,    . 

7944 

BelUhUl,     . 

• 

V.C. 

Cavan, 
Do.,     . 

23 

Annagbcliff, 
KiUeshandra,    . 

129 
143 

Curlurgan,   . 
Coronarvi    . 

m. 
m. 

a. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

— 

Do., 

144 

Do., 

.       f. 

V.T. 

Do.,     , 

~ 

Urney,      . 

157 

Coolboyogae, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  .  . 

Do.,       . 

158 

Do., 

.       f. 

V.T. 

Do., 

- 

Annagh,  . 
KiUeshandra,    . 

3370 

Kilnaleck,    . 

.       f. 

V.T. 

Do.. 

- 

11206 

KiUeshandra, 

.       f. 

V.T. 

Do., 

- 

Drumlummon, 

153 

St.  Jobepb*s, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.. 

Do.,        .        .        . 

154 

Do.,          .        . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., 

- 

Ballymacloagh, 

138 

Carrick,       . 

.     m. 

V.T. 

Do., 

24 

Lurgan,    . 

2180 

Lattoon, 

.       f. 

V.T. 

Donegal, 

1 

Tollaghobegley, 

1164 

Derrybeg,    .         . 

. 

A. 

Do.,     . 

Conwal,    . 

1235 

Letterkenny  Mom 

istery. 

V.T. 

l>o 

- 

Do.,               .        . 

2336 

Do.              Com 

renter. 

V.T. 

Do*,     . 

2 

Muif,        .        .        . 

2999 

Tare,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

- 

Fahan,  Lower, 

3884 

TuUydiah,    . 

f. 

V.C 

Do.,     .        .        . 

5 

Kilbarron, 

4421 

Ballyshannon, 

f. 

V.C 

Down,     • 

17 

Bright,     .        .        . 

4743 

Bright, 

m. 

V.C 

Do 

- 

Kilclief,  . 

10878 

Kilclief 

• 

V.T. 

Fermanagh,     . 

13 

Galloon,  . 

281 

Drumbarry, 

, 

V.T. 

Do 

Do.,    .        .        . 

- 

Msffhetaculmoney,    . 
Aghavea, . 

288 

11522 

S!:Kf:    . 

m. 

V.T. 
V.C. 
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XI. — List  of  One  Hundbbd  and  Eiohtt-two  Schools  (Vested)  on  ^nrndtx. 


t 

he  I 

sospc 

>nded  . 

Ust  on  30th 

»ept4 

smber 

l»»y— <jcw<tn 

uea. 

Section  IL. 
0. 

Coonty. 

TNslrieC 

Parish. 

Bon  No. 

School. 

How    SohoolB  on 

3 

KiUowen, 

3987 

Killowen-strcet, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do..    . 

, 

- 

Agfaadowey, 

7672 

Mi'ltown,     . 

.       f. 

▼.c. 

Do., 

, 

7 

TamlaghtO'CriUy,    . 

2486 

Drumgamer, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., 

. 

Upper  Camber, 

5496 

Glenrandle,  . 

.     m. 

v.c. 

Do., 

, 

- 

5!;fc.    : 

2896 

Lemnaroy,  . 
Warwick  Lodge, 

f. 

▲ 

Do., 

. 

- 

3893 

• 

V.T. 

Monagfasa,      .        . 

18 

Tydavnet, 

1773 

Kuockatallen, 

.       f. 

V.T. 

D^,    .        . 

, 

. 

t)o.,       .         . 

, 

4653 

Tttllycrammin, 

f 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

, 

- 

Ematrii,  . 

, 

10430 

Corrayacau, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.      . 

, 

« 

Dramsnatt. 

[ 

10453 

Dmmbheeny, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,    . 

• 

24 

Magheross, 

• 

367 

Carriekmaoross, 

f. 

V.T. 

Tyrone, 
Do., 

2 

6 

Donagheady,     . 
Badoney,  Upper, 

1260 
5678 

Donagheady, 

f! 

A. 

V.C. 

Do., 

14 

Kihkeery, 

3277 

Feglirfi,        . 

f. 

A. 

Do., 

- 

Cappagh, . 

390 

Carrigani,  Lower, 

. 

V.T. 

■ 

Do., 

- 

Errigle  Keerogae,     . 

415 

Qleneoll,      . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., 

- 

Donagheady,     . 

2456 

Blackfort,    . 

f. 

V.C 

Do., 

_ 

Strnl'::    :   : 

3345 

Reylaugh,    . 

A. 

Do.; 

15 

419 

Donamore,  . 

, 

V.T. 

Do., 

Pomeroy, 

U42 

Altmore,      . 

m. 

V.C. 

Do., 

_ 

KiLdress,  . 

1376 

Stnwmacklemariin,     . 

V.T. 

Do., 

- 

Donaghendiy,  . 

10500 

.Stewartotown,      . 

inft. 

V.C. 

Do.: 

- 

Do., 

2436 

Do,        (1).      , 

V.T. 

Clare,      . 

42 

DjBUt,      . 

1264 

Moyrhee,     . 

m. 

A. 

Do.\     . 

, 

Kilmoon, 

3198 

CaherbuUog, 

ni. 

V.T. 

Do.,    . 

_ 

Do.,       . 

3199 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do..    . 

_ 

Inchicronan, 

2383 

Ballinruan,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do..    . 

_ 

Do., 

12930 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.      . 

45 

Drumcliffe, 

443 

NewtoM-nstackpoole,  m. 

V.T. 

Do.,    .        , 

Do..       .        . 

5314 

Do.. 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.: : 

51 

Clonlea,    . 

4438 

Kilkishen,    . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,    . 

Do..       . 

4439 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Cork,      . 

48 

Aghada,   .        .        . 

12503 

Ballymacandric^ 

V.T. 

Do  ,     . 

55 

Kilmichael, 

3509 

Dromleigb,  . 

f! 

V.T. 

Do.;  . 

Canovee,  . 

3150 

Canovee, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

. 

Do.,       . 

9486 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.      . 

« 

Drichane, 

1690 

AlilUtreet  (1), 

. 

V.T, 

Do.:  . 

- 

Nohovaldaly, 

&244 

Kingwilliamstown 

,    m. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

„ 

Do.,       . 

9245 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do  ,     . 

_ 

Drishane, 

10308 

MiUttreet  (2), 

m. 

V,,T. 

Do.,    . 

56 

Britway,  . 
Doneraile, 

3994 

Britway,      . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

4128 

Skehanabeg, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

„ 

Blarney,  . 

1542 

Blarney.       . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

. 

Kilsharrtg, 

139:^0 

Kilpadder,    . 
Ballyvonier, 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

_ 

Doneraile, 

1570 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

_ 

Carrigleamlearj 

J 

12617 

Clenor  and  Carig, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

_ 

Monanimmy, 

3887 

Knockacolletha, 

m. 

V.T, 

Do.,     . 

56 

Inchigeela, 

3995 

Ballingeary, 

m. 

V.T. 

Dou, 

59 

"5oT'  : 

2112 

Conscroneen, 

m. 

A. 

Do.,     . 

2113 

Do., 

f. 

A. 

Do.,     . 

» 

Skibbereen, 

5141 

Skibbereen  (4), . 

V.T. 

Do.:  . 

^ 

ArdfieW,  . 

10037 

Ar<meld,      . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

__ 

Castlehaven, 

5716 

Castletownscnd, 

.     m. 

V.C. 

l>o.,     . 

_ 

Do..       . 

5717 

l)o.. 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,     . 

Do. 

- 

12607 
1275 

Bally  gurteen, 
Sherkin  Island. 

m. 

v.r. 

V.T. 

Do.,     • 

_ 

3440     Skibbeieen  (2), 

V.T, 

Do.,     . 

60 

Kinsale,  . 

1612  ,  Kinsale  Monaster 

1 

f,       • 

V.T. 
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Appmdtx,  XT. — Llst  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-two  Schools  (Ybsted)  on 
Beckon  n.,  the  Suspended  List  on  30th  September,  1899 — continued. 


SohoolB  on               ru««*« 

Dlslriet. 

PuUi. 

IMlSlo- 

S«booL 

TNtwL 

Lfsfc 

Kerry,    . 

39 

KiUcurah, 

10958 

Ltxnaw,       . 

.       t 

T.I. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

- 

KjUatanny,       . 

2121 

Gortnaskehi, 

.       f. 

T.T. 

Do 

Do.,   . 

54 

KiSLeV,  ■    *.    ; 

1278 
2191 

CSartlei^or^, 

.     m. 
.     m. 

r.T. 

Do,    .        .        . 

- 

Do..       .        .        . 

2192 

Do., 

.       f. 

T.T. 

Do.,   . 

. 

BallinaWliBh, . 

9423 

NohoTiJ,      '. 

.       f. 

T.T. 

l»o.,    . 

« 

Nohoral,  . 

10167 

.     m. 

T.T. 

Do.     .        .        . 

55 

Kilcummin, 

2995 

Ratbmote,    . 

f. 

T.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

57 

Kilkmey, 

1602 

Gortiffailane, 

. 

T.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

.. 

Killinane, 

2193 

Filemore,    . 

.      in. 

T.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

. 

Do..       .        .        . 

2194 

Do., 

.       f. 

T.T. 

Do,    ,        .        . 

- 

Templenoe, 

5148 

Geiagbaallagfa, 

, 

T.C 

Do 

. 

Kilcrohan, 

8252 

Sneem, 

,       f. 

T.C. 

Do.,    . 

_ 

Do 

10099 

.       f. 

T.C. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

58 

Kenmare, 

2850 

Kenmare,    . 

.       f. 

A. 

Limerick,        .     *  . 

46 

KUteely,  .        .        . 

1980 

Kilteely,      , 

m. 

T.T. 

Do.,     . 

. 

Do.,       . 

1987 

Do., 

f. 

T.T. 

Do 

43 

Killea,     . 

1402 

Killea. 

m. 

T.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

- 

Do.,       .        .        . 

1610 

Do., 

•       f. 

T.T. 

Tipperary,       . 
Do.,     . 

36 

Qooolwrior,     . 
Borruokane,     . 

2076 
3694 

Ky™*kfk,  ' 

.     m. 
.     m. 

T.T. 
T.C. 

Do.,     .        .        . 

46 

T^mpleneiry!     . 

10433 

Ardnane,      . 

.     m. 

T.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

51 

KUTellane,        . 

11742 

Newport,     . 

i. 

T.T. 

Do.,     •        .        . 

53 

Reelickmurray      and 
Athusel. 
Do.,      . 

13706 

Lagganstown, 

.       f. 

T.T. 

Do.,    . 

- 

9450 

Ballycarrow, 

.      f. 

T.C. 

Weterford,       . 

48 

TaUow,     .        .        . 

8490 

Kilcalf,        . 

m. 

A. 

Do 

- 

Do 

4318 

Ballydnff,     . 
Coolnahoina, 

.       f. 

T.T. 

Do.,    . 

53 

Mothell.   .        .        . 

4187 

.       f. 

T.t. 

Dublin,  .        .        . 

40 

Rathmichael,    . 

8293 

Ballycorui,  . 

•     m. 

V.C 

Kildani,  . 

37 

Cloneurry, 

1497 

Newtown,    . 

.      f. 

T.T. 

Do.,     .        .        . 

Donafhcunifer. 

5351 

Abbey, 

.      f. 

V.C. 

Do 

44 

Donmanogue,  . 

2712 

Levitstown, . 

• 

T.T. 

Kilkenny,        . 

47 

Grange,    . 

790 

Church  Hill, 

V.T. 

Po.,     .        .        . 

« 

Powerstonvn,    . 

1155 

Skeavostheen, 

'.    f! 

T.T. 

Do.,     . 

- 

St.  John's, 

3413 

St.  John's,  . 

i. 

T.T. 

Do;,     . 

- 

Do.,       .        .        . 

10639 

St.  John*BPreparatory  m. 

T.T. 

Do 

49 

Lisluning, 

3877 

MuUinakiU, 

.       f. 

T.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

- 

DyMrtnioou,     . 

1841 

Do., 

• 

T.T. 

Kinnr-i,    .        .        . 

86 

DramettUen,     . 

2414 

Thomaftown,' 

T.T. 

Do.,    •        .        . 

41 

KUbride,           .        . 

829 

TulUmm,  . 

.     m. 

T.T. 

Longford, 

28 

Colnmbkill,      . 

2372 

Cloneen,      . 

V.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

- 

Cariiel,     . 

1308 

Cnrraghboy, 

•     m. 

V.T. 

Do.,             .       . 

-. 

Do 

1495 

Do., 

.       f. 

V.T. 

Do.,    . 

33 

Taahinny, 

2438 

Tenelick,     . 

.       t 

T.T. 

Do 

- 

Do 

2215 

Do.,        . 

m. 

T.T. 

Unth,    .        .        . 

25 

DrumBliallon,    . 

1305 

Kellystown, 

.     m. 

A. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

"• 

Rathdrummin,  . 

1593 

Waliheetown, 

.     m. 

V.T. 
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XI. — List  of  One  Hundrbd  and  Eiohty-two  Schools  (Vested)  on  ^pp^^^- 


the  Suspended  List  on  30th  September,  1899 — contimted. 


Section  II., 
0. 


j           1 

Schools  on 

Counij. 

DiMrloi 

Parish. 

lEoUKo.1                  SehooL 

1             1 

How 
TMtod. 

Suspended 
List. 

Louth— Ton.,   . 

25 

Termonfeckin.  . 

2004 

Cartown,     . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do..    .     '  .        . 

_ 

Ardeo, 

2095 

Ardee  Monastery, 

m.  i. 

T.T. 

ilo.,    . 

- 

Maplestown,     . 

11963 

Dowdstown, 

• 

V.T. 

Meath,     . 

25 

Kilsharvin,       . 

1176 

Mount  Hanover,  . 

f. 

V.T, 

!>o.;  .     .     . 

ClonalveT, 
Boardsmill, 

2086 

aonalrey,   . 

m. 

V.T, 

Do..     .        .         . 

29 

1827 

Batterstown, 

V.T. 

Do..     .         .        . 

« 

Cashinstown,    . 

3147 

Canhinstown, 

f! 

V.T. 

Do.,     .         .        . 

. 

Kildalkey. 
OlonmMdafr,     . 

3812 

Camisle,      .        . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.;  .     .     . 

- 

4009 

Tullagban-towu,  . 

, 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

_ 

Athboy,    .         .        . 

862 

Praine, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,    .         .        . 

_ 

Do.,       .        .        . 

3291 

Do.,           .         . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.;  .     .     . 

28 

Trim,       .        .        . 

4309 

Phillenstown, 

V.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

44 

TuUymoT, 
Kilalban,          .        . 

1635 
4779 

Luggacurren, 
Kilabban,     .        . 

m. 

f. 

V.C. 
V.C. 

Westmeatb.     .        . 

33 

Ballyloughloe,  . 

930 

Mount  Temple,     . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do..    .        .        . 

_ 

Do., 

1208 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do..    .        .        . 

_ 

Ballymorin, 
CksUetown  Delvln,  . 

1313 

Newbriity.  . 

m. 

V.T. 

D,.     .         .        . 

29 

2262 

Crowenstown, 

m. 

V.T. 

D..;  .     .     . 

41 

lUhugb,   .        ,        . 

12906 

Rahugh, 

f. 

V.T. 

Wexford, 

49 

Hook,      . 

11995 

LoftUB  Hall, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

50 

Ballybo^e.        .        . 

1491 

Galbally,      . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

- 

Rossdrott, 

5037 

m. 

V.C. 

Do..     .         .        . 

« 

Curick,   .        .  ■     . 
Marshalstown,  . 

10730 

Barntown,   . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.: .   .   . 

- 

12740 

Manhalstown,      . 

m. 

V.T. 

Wicklow.        .        . 

40 

Ratbdrum, 

5950 

Ratbdrum,   .       . 

f. 

V.C. 

G»Iir.y,          .        . 

26 

Ballinakill,       . 

1319 

Oagbterard,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

34 

KUcttmnain, 

4787 

{, 

V.C. 

Do.      .        .        . 

32 

KlUererin, 

2173 

Barnaderg, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.      .        .        . 

- 

Do.,       .        .        . 

3389 

Do.,           .        . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.      .        .        . 

- 

Moyroi,    . 

9566 

Murvey, 

f. 

V.C. 

Do 

- 

Onwmore, 

8799 

Menlougb,    .        . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,     .        .        . 

S4a 

Oranmore, 

4507 

Oranmore,    .        . 

• 

V.C, 

Do.,     . 

35 

Lickerig.          .        . 

1009 

Lickerig,      .        . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.      .        .        . 

- 

1011 

Lougbrea,     . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.      .        .        . 

42 

Kilbeacanty,      . 

1325 

Killafeeo,     . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,     .        .        . 

- 

Do.,      .        .        . 

1520 

Do.,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,     .        .        . 

_ 

Kilmacdoaeb,    . 
Kinvana  Dooiui,      . 

4791 

Gort,  . 

f. 

v.a 

Do,,    .       .       . 

- 

3057 

Kinvarra,     . 

f. 

V.T. 

M»a,    .        .        . 

Do*,     •        •        ■ 

20 

Croesmolina.     . 

4010 

Riebmond,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,      .        .        . 

4011 

Do.,         .        . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,    . 

_ 

Toomore,  . 

12035 

Foxford, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

21 

KileoDduflf,        . 

2031 

Swinoford,   . 

i. 

V.T. 

Do..             .        . 

- 

Do 

2030 

Do,         .        . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,    . 

26 

KiUedan,.         .        . 

1613 

Newtownbrowne, 

▲• 

Do.;  .    .    . 

. 

Angbayal. 

2823 

Murrisk,      . 

m. 

A. 

Do.:  .    .    . 

- 

Burrishoole, 

4631 

Newport  Pratt,    . 

f. 

V,T. 

RoKommon, 

35 

St.  Peter's,       . 

4196 

Deerpark,     . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,     . 

_ 

Cam, 

1083 

Carrick,       . 

V.T. 

Do.,    .        .        . 

22 

KiUakin,          .        . 

2494 

Cortober,     . 

f". 

V.T. 

Sligo,      . 

20 

Kilmactetgue,  . 

4489 

Oastlerock,  . 

• 

VT. 

C2 
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Appendix. 

Section  n., 
O. 

ModeT      . 
School  De- 
partments 
closed. 


Appendicea  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Gommiaaionera  [1899. 

XLI. — List  of  Nineteen  Vested  Model  Sohool  Departments*  dosed. 


Coontjr. 

DisfriotlRoUNo. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

Tarted. 

Cavan,    . 

•24 

STAA 

Bailieboro* 

Model,  i. 

Bailieborough, 

v.c 

^-IThS^.', 

53 

6635 

Clonmel 

.,        i. 

Cronmel, 

v.c. 

49 

6976 

Waterford 

>«        1- 

St.  John's,  . 

v.c 

DabliD,   . 

40a 

4993 

Glasnevin 

.        f. 

Qlai<nevin.  . 

v.c. 

Do..     . 

- 

8653 

Central 

„  (2)m. 

St.  Thomas*, 

v.c 

Do.,    . 

- 

8654 

Do. 

»  (3)  „ 

Do 

v.c. 

Do.,     . 

- 

8655 

Do. 

»'  W  » 

Do..        .        .        . 

v.c. 

Do.,    . 

- 

8656 

Do. 

If  \^)  •« 

Do.!        .        .        . 

v.c. 

Do.,     . 

- 

8657 

Do. 

.  (2)f 

Do 

v.c. 

Do..    . 

- 

8658 

Do 

,  (3)  „ 

Do,        .        .        . 

v.c. 

Do..    . 

_ 

8659 

Do. 

n  (4)  ., 

Do.,        .        .         . 

v.c 

Kildare.  . 

44 

6210 

Athy 

„           f. 

St.  Micbaers,       . 

v.c. 

Do.,     . 

-. 

6615 

Do., 

„        i. 

Do..         .        .        . 

v.c 

Kilkenny, 

47 

6983 

Kilkenny 

:;   i. 

St.  Patrick's,        . 

v.c. 

King-i,    . 

36 

7951 

Parsonstoivn 

..        i 

Birr,    .... 

v.c 

Meath,    . 

29 

5631 

Trim 

»        f- 

Trim,  .... 

v.c. 

Do.,       .        . 

5632 

Do. 

»»        i' 

Do.,  .... 

v.c 

Wexford, 

50 

7786 

Enniscortby 

.,        i. 

St.  Mai7*B(EnniBCorLby), 

v.c. 

Galway,  .        . 

34a 

6214 

Gal^j 

,.        i. 

Ralioon, 

v.c 

*  Th«  Roll  number  of  the  Infant  Department  of  Doamanway  Model  School  was  caaoelied. 


flummarrl    XIII. — GENERAL  SUMHART  of  OpKEATION,  BuILDINO,  and  SUSPENDED  SCHOOLS  in 

connexion  on  30 th  September,  1899. 


County. 

y 

H 

It 

Total. 

County. 

o" 

tl 

5* 

Total. 

Antrim,    . 

691 

22 

5 

718 

Kildare, . 

105 

3 

5 

113 

Armagb,  . 

279 

4 

- 

283 

Kilkenny, 

186 

6 

7 

199 

Oavan,      . 

292 

9 

12 

313 

King's,    . 

122 

2 

3 

127 

Donegal,  . 

434 

18 

6 

458 

Longford. 

113 

11 

5 

129 

Down,       . 

497 

13 

2 

512 

Louth,    . 

107 

6 

5 

118 

Fermanagh, 

184 

1 

3 

188 

Meath,    . 

179 

2 

11 

192 

Londonderry, 

..       . 

303 

6 

6 

315 

Queen's, . 

123 

3 

2 

128 

Monagban, 

189 

7 

5 

201 

Westmeatb,    . 

138 

3 

5 

146 

Tyrone,    . 

375 

10 

12 

397 

Wexford, 

177 

6 

6 

189 

Clare, 

256 

17 

9 

282 

Wicklow, 

130 

2 

J 

133 

Cork, 

753 

13 

26 

792 

Galway, . 

437 

18 

14 

469 

Kerry,      . 

361 

12 

15 

388 

Leitrim. 

209 

14 

- 

223 

Limerick. 

266 

6 

4 

276 

Mayo.     .        . 

423 

24 

8 

455 

Tipperary,- 

323 

14 

7 

344 

Roscommon,   . 

244 

14 

3 

261 

Waterford,       . 
Cbrlow,    . 
DnbUn,     . 

142 

82 

333 

4 

1 
6 

4 

150 

83 

348 

Sligo.     .        . 

217 

18 

1 

2SI 

9 

Total, 

8,670 

290 

201 

9,161 

*  Inolading  amel^amated  Model  Sohqol  Departn^ents. 
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APPENDIX  D. — Attendance,  &c.,  at  Schools  of  Special  Character,  ^pp^- 

flection  H. 

I. — Convent  and  Monastery  School&  '  ^ 

(a.)  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation ;  (6.)  Convent  Schools  |>aid  bygjJJJg* 
Classification;  (c.)  Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Capitation;  (d)  Mon* 
astery  Schools  paid  by  Classification;   (c.)  Summary  according  to 
Religious  Orders ;  and  (/*.)  Oeneral  Summary. 

(a.) — ^Two  Hundred  and  Sbvbnty-bioht  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by 

Capitation. 


Mo.  of 
PaoDsoii 

Pbotimcb  and 
Couhty. 

1 

Roll 
No. 

8«koo). 

Beilgioos  Order  of 
CommuDlty. 

BtShTo. 

AMMdMIO* 

Yew. 

ULSTER. 

, 

Co.  Antrim, 

8 

4224 

Lisboni, 

f. 

Saend  Heart,      .        . 

217 

149 

- 

7059 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

303 

210 

»» 

- 

10666 

St.  GfttheriDe\      . 

f. 

Dominican. 

401 

270 

1* 

- 

13843 

StarofUie8«a, 

f.    Sisters  of  Mercy, 

337 

211 

»y 

- 

14138 

St.    JoMph's,    Crumlin-  , 

road,   /     .        . 

f!        do..                 .        . 

121 

54 

»»                                 • 

9 

6 

IT 

8056 
9719 

St  MalMhj-.,        . 

f. 
inft 

do.,                  ,         . 
ToUl.  .        . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

396 

268 

1.775 

1,162 

Oj.  Arhaoh,     . 

440 

325 

n                        • 

- 

15183 

Chareh-plac«, 

f. 

do.,        .        .        . 

111 

81 

>»                        * 

16 

8220 

Mt.  St.  Catherinev 

Sacred  Heait,       . 

346 

213 

_ 

10856 

Canal-street.  . 

f! 

Poor  Clares, 

219 

153 

f% 

19 

7508 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

446 

280 

»» 

6 
23 

13868 
8490 

Maghemahely,        . 
Cavan,  . 

f. 
f. 

do.,        .    '  .        . 
ToUl,  . 
Poor  Clares, 

245 

160 

1,807 

1,212 

Co.  Cayar^ 

299 

201 

»• 

- 

10176 

Ballyjameadoff,       . 

f. 

do.,                .        . 

153 

112 

- 

11789 

Belturbet,      .         . 

f. 

SisUrs  of  Mercy,  , 

197 

136 

#»                  • 

24 
4 

1 

12093 
15016 

Cootehill,       . 
Letterkenny, 

i. 
f. 

do.,        .'\        . 
Total,  . 
Loretto, 

103 

62 

752 

511 

Co.  OONBQAL,     . 

104 

76 

r*                         ■ 

2 

2055 

Glentoffher,  ten.,  in. 

Af. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

86 

55 

- 

9278 

Moville,         .        . 

f. 

do.,        .         .        . 

162 

124 

'^' 

- 

J0689 

St.  Patrick's, 

f. 

do.,        .         .        . 

167 

99 

»i 

5 

5 

17 

7593- 
10253 

Ballysbannon  (2), 
Mt  St.  Patrick,     . 

f. 
f. 

do.,        .         .         . 
ToUl,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

169 

115 

688 

469 

Co.  Down, 

328 

212 

19 

243 

St.  Clare's,    . 

f. 

Poor  Clares, 

563 

397 

» 

- 

9725 

Rostrevor,      . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

93 

68 

»• 

- 

13732 

Warrenpoint, 

f. 

do.,         .        .        . 

132 

96 

4 

Total,  . 

1,116 

773 

Go.  L'Dbrrt,    . 

2 

6168 

St  Eugene's  Cathedral,  f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

636 

463 

^ 

- 

13212 

St  Patrick's  (2),    . 

f. 

do.,        .         .         . 

378 

263 

'* 

- 

14598 

St  Columb's, 

f.  i. 

do.          .        .        . 

161 

116 

- 

U590 

do.,          .        . 

m.i. 

do.,         .         .          . 

195 

133 

1' 

• 

14915 

Nazareth  Hoose,    . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Nazareth,      . 

153 

135 

*»                  • 

7 

14007 

StMary'<,Magherafelt,f. 

Immaculate  Conception, 

64 

50 

»• 

- 

15066 

St.  Mary's,    . 

i. 

do 

84 

59 

7 

f 

ToUl,  . 

1,671 

1,219 
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Jppendix.      ^a,) — Two  HUNDRED  AND  SeVBNTY-EIGHT  CoNVENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOLfi  PAID  BY 

Seotion  II.  Gapitatiok — C07ltiniied, 

D. 

Convent 
Schools. 


Ktt.«r 

PSOTINCB  AND 

Roll 

School. 

RelifiooB  Order  of 

bSTm 

'ST 

AttMdWK 

County. 

1 

No. 

Commiuiity. 

"^^ 

UL8TER-«>«. 

Co.  Tyrone,     . 

6 

lOllO 

Strabase,       . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

462 

■    343 

w                       • 

14 

14272 

Omagh, 

Loretto, 

265 

173 

15 

13814 

Cookstown,    . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

237 

192 

w    •                     • 

4 

1445U 

St.  Patrick's, . 

do.,        .    ''  .        . 
Total,  . 

838 

230 

1.302 

938 

MUNSTIiK. 

Co.   Cl.AllE, 

42 

10644 

Ennistymon,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

804 

198 

»                  ■ 

- 

12962 

Talla,    .        .        . 

f. 

do.,        .        .        . 

219 

164 

»»                  • 

_ 

15162 

Killaloe» 

f. 

do.         .        .         . 

124 

84 

»>                  • 

45 

7315 

Ennis,  . 

f. 

do..        .        .        . 

613 

355 

_ 

1J800 

KilkM,  .           . 

f. 

do., 

273 

165 

»» 

48 

13374 
512 

Kilniah, 
Midleton,       . 

f. 
f. 

do 

Total,  .        . 
PresenUtion. 

503 

312 

1,936 

1.278 

Co.  Cork, 

608 

418 

w 

- 

3828 

Youghal,        . 

f. 

do..                .        . 

562 

381 

)l                       * 

-       6376 

Queeutuwn, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

805 

516 

91                                    • 

7419 

St.MaryV(Carrigtii 

ohm^ 

Poor    Servants    of   the 
Mother  of  God  and  the 
Poor. 

185 

119 

»»                                     • 

- 

13460 

RuBhbrook,    . 

£. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

97 

79 

52 

1541 

CharleviUe,    . 

do.,        . 

131 

93 

*f                                   ' 

- 

13031 

St.  Joseph^  . 

do.. 

233 

163 

it                                   ' 

55 

2278 

MillstrJt,      . 

Presentation, 

336 

240 

»»                                    • 

- 

10047 

Macroom, 

Siftteis  of  Mercy. 

466 

361 

11                                    * 

- 

10232 

Kanturk,        . 

do..        . 

217 

149 

»»                                    • 

56 

2258 

Fermoy, 

PresenUtion. 

548 

358 

♦  1                                    • 

- 

4268 

Doneraile,      . 

do..        . 

151 

120 

»»                                     • 

- 

4630 

MaUow, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

468 

335 

't                                    ' 

- 

11855 

ButtoTant,     . 

do.. 

191 

123 

It 

- 

12791 

Mitchelstown, 

Presentation, 

399 

263 

»• 

58 

9161 

Bantry, 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

366 

253 

— 

13372 

St.  Patrick's, 

.  m.i. 

do..        . 

201 

110 

-. 

59 

7651 

Clonakiltj,    . 

do.,        . 

389 

275 

- 

8430 

Skibb«roeD,    . 

do.,        . 

376 

264 

»> 

- 

13661 

St.  Mary's,    . 

Sisters  of  Charily 

208 

160 

_ 

13662 

Do..         .        . 

do..        . 

231 

151 

f 

- 

14813 

Roscarbery, 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

310 

•J20 

60 

4572 

Kinsale, 

do.,        . 

640 

417 

.! 

_ 

5257 

Bandon,         .        . 

PresenUtion, 

483 

350 

\\ 

- 

5940 

Blackrock,     . 

Ursuline,     . 

122 

88 

». 

1    *" 

6153 

St.  Finbar's,  . 

do.,        . 

1,084 

755 

.. 

12218 

Claranca-itreet, 

do.;    .     . 

688 

416 

»» 

- 

13696 

St.  Vincent's, 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

1,096 

810 

»> 

- 

14000 

St.  Joseph's, . 

SisUrs  of  Mercy, 

1,358 

822 

n                               * 

- 

14105 

Clarence-street, 

PresenUtion, 

527 

400 

)>                            ■ 

_ 

14594 

St.  Finbar's, 

m.i. 

do..        . 

206 

148 

»»                       • 

60a 

8414 

Passage  West, 

SisUrs  of  Mercy. 

813 

227 

32 
39 

4062 

Listowel,       .        . 

Total, 

13,995 

9.584 

Co.  Kerry,      . 

528 

34? 

*•                • 

_ 

11849 

Lixnaw, 

do.. 

17U 

113 

■J 

- 

13233 

Ballybunioo, . 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

151 

109 

54 

1859 

MiUtown,       . 

PresenUtion. 

144 

]fi8 

- 

13530 

Moyderwell,  . 
Castbisland,  [ 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

605 

504 

- 

13615 

do.,        . 

316 

206 

- 

14952 

PresenUtion, 

507 

376 

«» 

57 
8 

10050 

St  Gertrude's, 

Loretto, 

68 

45 

Total, 

• 

2,489 

1.804 
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(a.)— Two  HUKDRED  AND   SeYENTT-EIGHT  CONVENT  NATIONAL  ScUOOLS  PAID        Appendix, 

BT  Capitation — wnUnued.  8«etionii., 

D. 


P&OnNCB  AND 

Comrrr. 


MUNSrER-«w. 
Co.  LiMEftICK, 


Co.  TiPPBIUET, 


Oo.Watbrfobd, 


51 


52 


19 


36 


43 


49 


Roll 
No. 


SehooL 


RoUgiou  0rd«r  of 
Commviiity. 


7439 
7516 


(4625 

570 

5143 

5547 


9296 
10684 
11197 

12718 
13480 
14199 
J  4596 
6032 
6569 
12975 
14555 


2133 

7392 

13371 

3486 

4068 

9407 

10679 

12751 

94:$2 

581 

4133 

7282 

8903 

10120 

10487 

11872 

12349 

13107 

13186 
13404 


12911 
14627 
11556 
11944 
12007 
12087 
12334 
12403 
12522 
12535 
12578 
13020 
15079 
12)80 


AblMyfeale,    .  f. 

G»ppamore,    .  f. 

Hospital,  f. 

Doon,    .        .        .       f . 
SS.  Mary  and  Munchiny  f 


Perj-tqnare,  . 

Sexton- street,. 

St.  John's-square, 

Adare, 

Mt.  St.  Vincent, 

Bniff,      •        • 


St.  Yineent  de  Paul,     i. 
St.  Mary's,  m.  i. 

St.  John's  square,    m.  i. 
Sexton-street,  t. 

St.  Catberine's, 
St.  Anne's, 
St.  Joseph's,    . 
Do., 


Airhill,  . 

Nenagh, 

Borrisokane, 

Borriwleigh, 

Thnrlee, 

Templemore , 

Balli]U(arrj, 

Tonsgha, 


SlSKr' 


lel, 
Clogheen, 
Drangan, 
Pethard, 
Cabir, 
Ballyporeen, 
C'arrick-on-Suir, 
Morton-street, 
St.  Joseph's  (Carrick-on- 

Suir), 
Clogbeen, 
New  Inn, 


Gappoqnin,    . 
Lismore, 
Oappoquin,    . 
Kifmactbomas, 
Waterfor«1,     . 
Ferrybank,    . 
Dongarvan  (2), 
Star  of  the  Sea, 
St.  JosepVs,  . 
Portlaw, 
St.  John's  (2), 
Dnnmore,  East, 
Stradbally,     . 
St.  Alpbonsus, 
Clonmel, 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 

do.. 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

do.,        . 

do.. 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

do., 

do.. 
Faithful  Companions  of 

Jesos, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

do.« 

do.,  . 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

do., 

do., 

do..        . 

ToUl, 

Sacred  Heart, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

do., 

do., 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Slaters  of  Mercy, 

do., 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

do., 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

do.. 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Chanty, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
do., 
do.. 

Total,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

do.. 
Presentation, 
Sacred  Heart, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 

do., 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Ursulino,     . 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  < 

do.,  .  ^ 
St.  John  of  'aod, 
Presentatnon, 

Total,     . 


MoLoT 

Pnplliaa 

Rollaoii 

iMt  dajrof 


Vmt. 


162 
212 
353 
789 
250 
616 
702 
128 
159 

234 
448 
250 
233 
461 
216 
264 
232 
192 


6,167 


262 
477 
202 
124 
582 
215 
179 

96 
540 
364 

81 
149 
281 
344 
164 
625 
765 

238 
106 
112 


5,906 


105 
244 
129 
92 
59fv 
«34 
279 
232 
797 
255 
408 
144 
151 
117 
375 


ATM«|tt 

IMoBr 


Oonvent 
Schools. 


4.152 


192 
126 
147 
307 
595 
170 
416 
496 
88 
128 

155 
272 
174 
148 
251 
175 
188 
135 
124 


195 
332 
157 

93 
398 
144 
114 

52 
299 
248 

60 
100 
192 
245 
127 
492* 
508 

183 
84 
76 


4,099 


89 
17* 
101 

76 
381 
141 
192 
174 
609 
185 
303 
116 

97 

93 
258 


2,993 
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Appendix,      (^  J — XWO  HUNDRED  AND   SeVENTV-BIOHT  CoNVBNT  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  PAIL 

Section  IL,  BY  Qavitatiois —continued, 

Ck>nvent 
Schools. 


se.«r 

Protincb  and 
County. 

Q 

Boil 
No. 

Sobool. 

Beliglou  Order  of 

s 

Ami 

LEINSTER. 

CJo.  Carlow,     . 

44 

656 

Carlow, 

f. 

Presentation, 

.     457,     : 

«» 

- 

lOOlO 

Do.. 

i. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

2(e|    : 

n 

- 

18607 

Tullow, 

f. 

Brigidine,    . 

294       9 

»»                         • 

47 

4 

30 

1926 
1149 

Bagnnktown, 
King's  [nns-Bt., 

f. 

Presentation, 

Total.  . 
Siiters  of  Charity, 

473  1     : 

U4-i6      ■- 

Co.  Dublin,      . 

1,194       1 

w 

^- 

5933 

aooige'8.hill, 
Stanhope-stri^t,    .. 
Baldoyle, 

Presentation, 

674  1     J 

M 

'- 

9932 

Sfsters  of  Charity, 

•     723      : 

>l 

- 

11883 

.    do.,         .         .        . 

173'     . 

»J                              • 

- 

12408 

Cabra, 

Dominican,  . 

146  ,     . 

It 

- 

12448 

Qardiner-streot, 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

1,537      .' 

If 

- 

13887 

Mount  Sackville,    . 

St.  Joseph's, 

133'    : 

»»                              • 

- 

14515 

East  Wall     . 

Sisters  of  Charitr, 

280 

#»                               • 

- 

15056 

St.  Vincent's, 

do.. 

893       i 

>• 

- 

15321 

Do.               in 

aior  f. 

do?, 

»f 

30a 

743 

St.  James's  (1), 

St.  Joseph's, 

'973 

n                       • 

- 

2018 

Baggot'Street, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

1,404 

.; 

tt                       • 

— 

13447 

Lucan, 

Presentation, 

239' 

%<* 

37 

7032 

Leeson-lane, 

Loretto, 

663       : 

»f                       • 

- 

7546 

Golden  Bridge, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

679       ! 

»» 

- 

7883 

Clondalkin,   . 

Presentation, 

259,     : 

»> 

- 

11064 

Weaver's-square, 

Sifters  of  Men^,  . 
Sisters  of  Charity, 

1,164     : 

n 

- 

12471 

Our  Lady's  Mount, 

427'  .' 

»»                       • 

- 

13611 

Warrenniount, 

Presentation, 

906' 

»»                      • 

40 

1985 

Boolerstown, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

246        i 

f»                       • 

- 

5600 

Kingstown.    . 

Dominican, 

1,045 

t»                      • 

- 

11832 

Mount  Anville, 

Sacred  Heart. 

117 

»i 

- 

11894 

Sandymount, 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

353     :: 

»» 

- 

12509 

St.  Anne's,    . 

do.,                 ,         . 

171        J 

»» 

- 

14586 

Blackrock,     . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

544        « 

» 

40a 

729 

Loretto, 

Loretto, 

111 

!♦                                       • 

- 

7182 

Dalkey, 

do.. 

245     : 

l» 

- 

7608 

Glasthule,      . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

292,     - 

f»                                         • 

- 

11569 

Townsend-street, 

do.,         .        .         . 

867!      . 

1» 

30 
37 

13612 
779 

St.  Joseph's,  Teren 
Maynooth,     . 

ure,  f. 

Presentation, 

Total,  . 
Presentation, 

1 

16.88.»    i  • 

Co.  KiLDARB,       . 

232 

» 

- 

1151 

Clane,    . 

do.,        .         .         . 

Hi 

*« 

- 

3246 

Naaa,     . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

340     :: 

»»                         • 

- 

11976 

Kilcock, 

Presentation, 

197       - 

n 

41 

782 

Monasterevan, 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

134        ' 

tt 

— 

13782 

Do. 

do.                  .         . 

89       < 

>»                         • 

44 

771 

Kildare, 

Presentation. 

328 1    : 

»»                         • 

- 

2106 

Newbridge,    . 

Immaculate  Conception, 

2251      • 

>» 

— 

11745 

Great  Connell, 

do..                 .         . 

138 

M 

- 

11806 

KilcuUen,       . 

Saciod  Heart, 

167       .< 

»l 

11 
47 

13373 
2181 

St.  Michael's  (Atbj 
Tbomastown, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

Total,  .        . 
Sisters  of  Meiey, 

606, 

- 

2^ 

.'*■ 

Co.  KlLKK.N^Y,  . 

12J 

'^■ 

!• 

- 

9134 

Goresbridge, 
St.  Patrick's, 

f. 

Brigidine,    . 
St.  John  of  God, 

153        ■ 

H 

- 

10478 

f. 

315      -' 

».• 

- 

10835 

Castlecomer, 

f. 

Presentation, 

m      -' 

»> 

- 

11175 

Thomastown, 

.       i. 

Sisters  of  Merer,  . 

\4»         - 

•• 

- 

13675 

Callan  Lodge, 

f. 

do.,                 .         . 

327      ^ 

»»                      • 

- 

13885 

Kilkenny,      . 

f. 

Presentation, 

656      ^ 

M 

49 

5437 

Moonoom,     . 

f. 

do.,                 .         . 

160 

8 

Total,  .        . 

?,3&1 

•- ' 
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(a.) — Two  Hundred  iiND  Sevbntt-kioht  Ookvbkt  National  Schools  paid       ApfienOix, 

BT  Capitation — continued.  Se<*ti(m  iL, 

D. 

BchoQli. 


Ho.  or 

( 

PnOTfNCC    AND 

Roll 

Sobool 

Rellglotts  Ofder  of 

'i&S 

4ttnMtaMO 

COUBTY. 

e 

No. 

Commaattf. 

XJX." 

1 

Toar. 

IiRTNSTER-.e(M. 

• 

KiifO*s  Co., 

36 

3220 

l»irr,      .        ... 

f. 

Sisters  of  Marey,  . 

311 

239 

M 

- 

5913 

PiMkfonl.     . 

f. 

do.,        .        .        . 

193 

133 

*» 

- 

13503 

St.  R7nHrh*.(B«iHbor>f.| 

Saend  Heart, 

158 

111 

n 

41 

.  823 

KiUiDft, 

f. 

Presentatioii, 

160 

91 

»» 

- 

2080 

Tallamora,     . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Merey, . 

577 

410 

»                             • 

- 

7471 

PoTtarlington, 

f. 

276 

192 

f»                             • 

7 

18118 

Cki-ft,    . 

f. 

Sifters  of  Mercy,  . 
ToUl, 

268 

174 

1,943 

1,360 

Co.  LOAOrOftD,  . 

28 

12942 
13846 

S;^"'":    : 

f. 
f. 

Sisterr  of  Merey,  . 
do.. 

485 
199 

349 
126 

*t                        • 

3S 
3 

3865 

BallTinmiion, 

f. 

do.. 

Total,  . 

170 

117 

864 

592 

Go.  Louth, 

25 

851 

Drogheda.     .        . 

f. 

Presenlation, 

623 

446 

n 

- 

5887 

Dnndftlk  (2), 

f. 

Sisters  of  Merey,  . 

836 

636 

n                        • 

- 

8445 

Aidoe  (2),     .        , 

f. 

do.,            .            .            s 

196 

121 

«»                         • 

- 

10475 

St.  Vinoent\ 

m.i. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

307 

194 

» 

26 

14651 
8052 

Cutletoirn  Rond,  . 
St.  Mary's,    .        . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

Toul,.        . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

258 

189 

2.220 

1,586 

Oo.  Mkath,       . 

331 

232 

»»                 • 

29 

883 

Navanm,    . 

Loretto, 

334 

211 

n 

- 

7472 

Do    h)\  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

698 

412 

f» 

- 

10913 

Trim,     . 

do., 

282 

164 

M                                   • 

5 
41 

12068 
1556 

Kells,    . 
tkllyraaa,     . 

do.;    .    .    . 

Total,  . 
Brigidin 

482 

355 

2,027 

1.374 

QUKBN*8  Co.,      . 

93 

70 

»•              .           • 

- 

7183 

Moantmellick, 

Presentation, 

2ie 

170 

t»                         • 

,- 

7442 

Borria-in-Ossory, 

Sisters  of  Merey, . 

137 

93 

«* 

— 

(3343 

Cooto-itreet, 

Brigjdine,    . 

168 

122 

»• 

- 

13386 

Manrboroogb, 

Presentation, 

419 

293 

»•                         • 

- 

13613 

AbWleix,     . 
Stndlwllj,     . 

MuUingar.     . 

Brigidine.    . 

238 

158 

r                          • 

44 
7 

33 

13937 
934 

.       f. 

Presentotion, 

Total, 

201 

131 

1.472 

1,037 

Co.  WttTMEATH, 

481 

316 

11                         • 

- 

8682 

Moate? 

.       f. 

Sisters  of  Merey,  . 

266 

154 

- 

14603 

Roehford  Bridge, 

f. 

do 

143 

91 

1*                        • 

35 

13417 

St  Mary's,     . 

.       f. 

Sacred  Heart,       . 

254 

185 

f»                        • 

41 

14491 

KUboggan,     . 

.       f. 

Sisters  of  Marcy,  . 

263 

174 

5 

ToUl,  .        . 

1,407 

920 
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Appendix, 

(a.) — ^Two  Hundred  and  Seventt-bight  Convent  National  Schooib  i 

PAID 

Section  n., 
D. 

BT  Capitation — continued. 

Oonvent 

Schools. 

Papdimi 

PmOTOfCB  AND 

Boll 

SolUMl. 

Roligloes  Older  of 

Rolkw 

"ST 

AllmkM 

County. 

1 

No. 

Commnnity. 

^- 

LEINSTER-cwi. 

Co.  Wexford,  . 

49 

967 

New  Ross  (1),       .       f. 

CsrmeUte,    . 

480 

m 

>i                * 

- 

10622 

fJl-^S^?.    •;  f: 

St.  Louis,    . 

68 

49 

»»                • 

- 

14644 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

327 

210 

t> 

- 

14755 

BallyhMk,      .        .       f. 

St.  Lonis,     . 
Presentation, 

90 

hi 

60 

969 

Wexford,       .        .       f. 

684 

461 

*» 

- 

3631 

Newtownbarrj,             f. 

118 

8I> 

- 

3824 
6058 

Gorey.           .        .       f. 
Presentation      Convent, 

Uretto, 

218 

Enniseortby,       .       f. 

Presentation, 

482 

274 

11                * 

_ 

6624 

KUtork,         .        .      f. 

St.  John  of  God, 

118 

71 

•» 

- 

8221 

Pay&e,          ,               f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

343 

213 

♦*                • 

- 

11361 

St.  John  of  God, 

417 

333 

ft                • 

_ 

11986 

Sttmmerhill,  .        .       f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

153 

97 

II                • 

CO.WlCKLOW,  . 

IS 
40 

12966 
10162 

St.  Mary's,  George's-st, 
St.  Micliael's,         .       f. 

do., 

Total,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

462 

IV) 

3,910 

2,637 

95 

76 

. 

_ 

10418 

Wicklow,       .        .      f. 

Dominican, 

289 

207 

If                       • 

- 

13932 

Arklow.                 .      f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

390 

285 

»» 

- 

14994 

St.  Patriek's  (Bray),     f. 

Loietto,       . 

211 

162 

tt 

CONNAUGHT. 

44 

6 

14653 

BaltingUss,    .                f. 

Presentation, 

Total,  . 

841 

231 

i,826 

d61 

Co.  Oalwat,    . 

S3 

12234 

Tuam  (IK     .               f. 

PresenUtion, 

278 

174 

*f                * 

_ 

12250 

Do.    (2),    . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

402 

246 

34 

1018 

Rahoon, 

f. 

465 

3*^ 

Sf 

. 

4515 

Newtownsmith, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

610 

41(1 

" 

_ 

12243 

Cama, 

do 

67 

40 

_ 

13190 

Clifden, 

do..        .        .        . 

173 

117 

n 

- 

13439 

Oughterard,    . 

do 

290 

21') 

>»                        * 

34a 

12181 

Clarenbridge, 

Sisters  of  Charity,. 

117 

t7 

** 

_ 

13365 

Omnmore,     . 

PresenUtion, 

137 

77 

35 

6632 

St.  Vincent's, 

Sistersof  Mercy,  . 

382 

277 

I 

. 

6839 

Ballinasloe, 

do.,         .        .        . 

484 

91i 

w                        • 

- 

14159 

St.  Joseph's,  . 

do.,         ...        . 

197 

153 

42 

11787 

Kinvara, 

do 

153 

8!* 

Co.  Lbitrim,    . 

U 
28 

13208 
13770 

Gort,    . 

do.,        .        .        . 
Total,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

348 

247 

MohUl,          .               f. 

4,103 

2,730 

200 

153 

, 

81 

2821 

Ballinamore, .        .       i. 

do.,        .        .        . 

.92 

57 

tt                           * 

12940 

Car.-on-Shannon,j .       f. 

Marist, 

235 

189 

Co.  Mayo. 

4 

20 

13614 
14176 

Ballinamore, .                f. 
St.  John's  (Foxford),    f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Total,  . 
Sisters  of  Charity, 

68 

38 

585 

437 

90 

67 

« 

14345 

Do.,                  .       i. 

do.,        .        .        . 

112 

8P 

" 

li 

7713 

Swineford,     .                f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

276 

171 

, 

- 

13302 

St.  Francis  Xavicr's,      f. 

Sisters  of  Chanty, 

257 

156 

»i 

26 

15028 
12255 

St.Aiden-s(Kiltinia«h),i. 
St.  Patrick^'s,         .       f. 

St.  Louir,    . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

177 
610 

112 
346 

!! 

- 

13517 
14410 

St.  Joseph's, .        .       f. 
St.  Angela's.          .       f. 

^« 

177 
419 

122 
273 

32 

12239 

Mt.  St.  Michael's,         f. 

do.. 

374 

212 

»»          • 

10 

13502 

Ballinrobe,    .        .       f. 

do 

Tatal,  • 

336 

189 

2,728 

1.739 
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ir^w^o  Hundred  and  Seyentt-eioht  Convent  National  Schools  paid      appendix. 
BY  Capitation — continued.  Section  ii.. 


OonTent 
Sohoola. 


Kcof 

■B    .AND 

■x-ir. 

1 

Roll 
No. 

SehooL 

Reliftiou  Order  of 
Communfty. 

f<3tHT- 

O^SMON, 

22 

10520 

Abbeytown,  . 

Sisten  of  Mercy, . 

308 

200 

27 

6908 

Strokestown, 

do.,        .        .        . 

235 

179 

_ 

7238 

do.,         .        .        . 

427 

3*28 

- 

10088 

Abbeyeartron, 

do.,        .        .        . 

220 

150 

- 

13198 

St.  Anne*i,     . 

do.,         .        .        . 

357 

268 

35 

7722 

St.  Peter*8,    . 

do.;     .     .     . 

413 

281 

7 
12 

12754 
13240 

St.  Joseph*s,Summ 
St  Patrick's, 

erbiU, 
f. 

do.,         .         .        . 
Total,  . 

Sisten  of  Merey, . 

120 

74 

2,080 

1,480 

o. 

519 

411 

- 

14346 

Do.,         . 

.  m.i. 

do.,         .        .        . 

281 

191 

, 

_ 

14456 

St.  VincentV, 

f. 

Ursaline, 

139 

116 

■ 

21 

4 

11887 

Banada, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 
Total,  . 

105 

62 

1,044 

780 

Summary  of  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


Connt^. 

No.  of 

Pttpila  on 

Rolls  OB 

lartday 

ofReanlta 

Year. 

ATeimco 
Dsily 

Attend- 
SBoe. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Conntf. 

No.  of 
Pnpilson 
Rolls  on 
Ustday 
ofRflsufta 

Yoar. 

Arersco 
anoe. 

Antrim, 

Armagb, 

Cavan, 

Dones^,      • 

Do-wn,                   ^ 

Fermanagh, 

LK>ndonderry, 

Monaghan,  . 

Tyrone,        .        .        . 

Total  for  Ulster, 

Clara, 
Cork, 
Kerry, 
Limerick,     . 

Waterford,  .' 

Total  for  Mnnster,      . 

Carlow, 

DubUn,        .        .        . 
Kildara,       .        .        . 
Kilkenny,    . 
King's.^'    .        .        . 

1,775 

1,807 

752 

688 

1,116 

1,671 

1,302 

1,162 

1,212 

511 

469 

773 

1,279^ 

938 

3 

5 
5 
7 
5 
13 
5 

Meatb, 

Queen's,       ,        .        . 

Westmeath, 

Wexford,     . 

Wicklow,     .        .        . 

Total  for  Leinster, 

Galway,       .        .        . 

Leitrim,       . 

Mayo.          .        .        . 

Roscommon, 

Sligo,           .        .        . 

ToUlforConnaugbt,  . 

ScbooU  in  Ulster, 

„        Monster,      . 
„        Leinster, 
„        Connaugbt,  . 

Gross  Total  of  Convent 
CapiUtion  Cases. 

854 
2,220 
2,027 
1,472 
1,407 
3,910 
1,326 

592 
1,585 
1,374 
1,037 

920 
2,637 

961 

103 

38,236 

26,574 

9,111 

6,284 

14 

4 

10 

7 

4 

4,103 
585 
2,728 
2,080 
1,044 

2,760 

437 

1,739 

1.480 

780 

1,936 
13,995 
2,489 
6,167 
5,906 
4,152 

1.278 
9,584 
1,806 
4,282 
4,099 
2,993 

39 

36' 
100 
103 

39 

278 

10,540 

7,186 

9,111 
34,645 
38,236 
10,540 

6,284 
24,042 
25,574 

7,186 

34,645 

1,426 
16,882 
2^68 
2,201 
1,943 

24,042 

1,011 
10,903 
1,647 
1,55? 
1,350 

92,532 

63,086 
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Appendix,        (ft.) — TWBNTY-THREE   CONVKNT  NATIONAL  SCHOOlfl   PAID  BT  CLABSm^iri 


Beotion  IL     

D. 

iSL?iJ     ^•g;^/-'^ 

1 

Roll 
No. 

Sohool. 

Rel%iPu(M«r«r 
Commuily. 

ULSTER. 

1 

. 

Co.  ABMAGUy      . 

11 
18 

2 

5 
T 

12441 
11752 

14531 

Portadowii, 
Middletown  (2).    . 

BundorAD,      . 

f. 
f. 

f. 

St  Lonii.    . 

Total..        . 

StLouu,    . 

Total, 

r4 

Co.  DokbOal,    . 

138 

13 

Co.    FlBMlNlGH. 

13 
"T 

18 
24 

13401 

359 
13899 

£RD»kiU«D,  . 

Monaghan,     • 
Garrickmaoron, 

f. 

f. 
f. 

Sistan  of  Mercy, . 
Total, 

StLottis,    , 

do.,                 .         . 

Total. 

3a» 

tS: 

Co.   MONAOHAN, 
n 

90 
238 

50 

— 

MUNSTER. 

Co.  CokK, 

.S8 
60 

2 

54 

55 
57 

58 

13762 
13910 

588 
545 
15332 
13742 
13051 
I33Jtl 
13542 
8320 

Castletown,    • 
CrosBfaaven,    . 

Dingle.  .        . 
Trafee,  . 
St.  Joseph*s. 
Rathmore.      . 
Killarney.      . 

Cabereiveen.  . 
Kenmare, 

f. 
f. 

f. 

f. 

f! 
f. 
.    f, 
f. 
f. 

Sisten  of  Moray, . 
ProMnUtion, 

Total,  . 

184 
238 

4>J 

Co.  Kerry, 
f»                • 

'» 

ti                 • 
•> 

Ho.. 

do., 

do., 
Siiten  of  Many, 
Presentetion, 
Poor  Claret, 

4Si 

704, 

341 
421 
368 
34S 

8 

Total,  . 

! 

Co.  Waterpord, 
»» 
•t 

48 
49 

3 

1289 
11461 
13473 

Tallow,          .        , 
Dttngarran,    . 

f. 

.    f. 

i. 

Oarmelite,    . 
Sisters  of  Merey, 
do.,        . 

Total,  . 

1 
153 
178 
l»l 

LEIN8TRR. 

Co.  Kildare,    . 

4i 

1 

11336 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Total.  . 

212 
212     '^ 
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C^.) TWRNTY-THBBB    CONVKNT    NATIONAL    SCHOOLS     PAID    BY 

Cla88]  pication — Continued, 


1 

Boll 
Na 

School. 

RellfioQi  Older  ef 
CommuBity. 

Ko.or 

Av«rafl« 

D«lly 

AttenduOT 

20 

1 

20 
2 

23 

8546 

5216 
12961  . 

Newtownforbes,             f. 

Ballina,                  .       f. 
Do.,            .        .       i. 

Sisters  of  Merej, . 

ToUl,  .        . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
do., 

ToUl,  . 

Qross  Total  of  Convent 
Classification  Cases,    . 

uo 

73 

no 

73 

OUT. 

* 

204 
196 

135 
119 

400 

254 

5,946 

4,079 

Appendix, 

SActlon  ILt 
D. 

GonTont 
Schools. 


sJ) — ^Tbbbb  Monastbbt  National  Schools  paid  bt  Capitation.  Monastery 

^  Schools. 


TB    AND 

1 

1 

BoU 
No. 

-- 

BoUgtoQS  Order  of 
CoBuaanky. 

No.  of 

Pupils  OB 
HOIISOB 

last  day  of 
Reflslto  Year. 

Arontgo 

Daily 

Attondanee. 

ITEll. 

60 
2 

54 

1 

3 

5669 
3655 

Douglas- street,              m. 
MiUtown,       .        .     m. 

Presentation, 
Do., 
ToUl, 

PresenUtion, 
Total,   . 

Qross      Total     of 
Monastery  Capita- 
tion Osses, . 

425 

790 

292 
481 

1,215 

773 

IRY,         . 

143 

108 

•        143 

108 

Monas-) 
Capita-  > 
Schools./ 

1,358 

881 
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Appendix  ■g^.j — FORTY-TWO   MONASTERY  NATIONAL  BcHOOLS   PAID   BY  ClASSIFICATIOS. 


Section  IL  " 

D. 

Bionaetery       Proyincb  akd 
8C00018.  County. 


ULSTER. 
Go.  A&maoh, 

Go.  DONBOAL, 

Go.  Down, 


MUNSTER. 

Go.  GORK, 


Co.  Kbrrt, 

Go.  LiME&ICK,   . 
Go.    TiPPKRABT, 

G-0.  Watbrpord, 


LEINSTER. 
Co.  Garlow, 


Go.   KiLDARE, 


Ca  KlLKBNKY,  . 


1 

Roll 
No. 

16 

7181 

14628 

17 

9428 

48 

56 
59 

J387 

1502 

1-2519 

14784 

60 

12473 
14403 

6 

57 

1793 

1 

46 

6543 

I 

53 

13014 

1 

49 

15022 

- 

15046 

2 

44 
47 

681 
13105 

2 

44 

1-2747 

k 

1 

47 

13265 

1 

Sobool. 


Religion  Order  of 
Commnoity. 


Grossmore  Keadj,       m. 

Letterkenny,  .     m. 

John-itreet,    •        .     m. 


St.Jo8«pV8,GoTe(l)  m. 

Do.  (2),      .  m. 

Mallow,  .  .  m. 
St.  Patrick*!  (Danman- 

way).  .in. 

QreeDmount,  .     m. 

St.  John*s,  Kiniale,     m. 


KilUrney, 


Hospital, 


Fathard, 

DeLa  8alle» 
St.  Stephen*!, 


Tullow, 

St.  Bridgets, 


Kildare, 


St.  Patrick's, 


m. 
m. 


Brotfaeri  of  the  Ghriitian 
Schools,    • 

Total, 

Preaentation, 

Total,  . 

Brothers  of  the  GhrifctiAa 
Schools,     • 

Total,. 

Presentation, 

do. , 
Patrician,     . 
Brothers  of  the  Ghristian 

Schools,     . 
Presentation, 
do.. 

Total,. 

Presentation, 

Total,  • 


Brothers  of  the  Ghristian 
Schools,     . 

Total,  .        . 


Patriclin,    . 

Total,  . 

Brothers  of  the  Ghristian 
Schools,     . 
do.. 

Total,  . 


Patrician,    . 
Brothers  of  the  Ghristian 
SchooU,     . 

Total,  . 

Brothers  of  the  Ghristian 
Schools,     . 

Total,  . 

Brothers  of  the  Gliristian 
Schools,     . 

Total,  . 


No.  of 
PupOiM 


125 


125 
162 
162 

105 


105 


1'^ 


261  ! 

226       1*1 
383       ^ 


210 
415 
266 


IJ61 


238 


238 


191 


191 


158 


158 


73 
596 


145 
173 
318 

147 
'liT 

145  1 
"ml 


"5 


11 
'15 

10 

"li 
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(cL) — Forty-two  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by 
Classification — cotUinued, 


PaoriNClC    AND 

County. 


.EINSTER-cM. 

[lNO*S  Co., 


iTo.  Louth, 


Ruben's  Co.,     . 


Co.  Westiisatb, 


Co.  Wexford, 
CONNAUGHT. 

Co.  GlLWAT, 


Co.  Lbitum, 


Co.  Mato, 


Ck).  RoflOOHMOlt, 


Co.  Sligo, 


Total  of  Monas- 
tfliyCUMifica- 
tion  Schools. 


} 


27 
32 
34 

S4a 


31 


42 


Roll 
No. 


Sohool. 


12370 
6585 


2094 

918 
7636 


12904 
13756 


15360 


124?i{ 
12528 
1016 
12672 
12765 


14770 


13709 

12621 
12727 
13130 
13347 


15086 
12594 
12857 


14533 
15051 


St.  Brendan's,        .     m. 
Clara,    .        .        .     n. 


Arde«,  in. 

Castletown,   .  m. 

Cooto-Btreet, .  m. 


St.  Mary*s,    .  m. 

Do.,  prep.  m. 


St.  Aloysios, 


Kilkerrin,     .  m. 

Cnrry,  m. 

Gal  way,  .      m. 

Nnn^t  Island,  .  m.  t. 

Cambeg,  .     m. 


St  Maiy*s  (Carriok-on- 
Shannon).  .  m. 


St.  John*B  (Ballaghade- 
reen),  .  m. 

Treenlaor,     .  m. 

Errew,  m. 

Bunnaenrry,  m. 

St.  Patrick's,         .      m. 


St.  Joseph's  (Boyle),  m. 
Highlake,  •  .  m. 
Chanlahan,   .  m. 


Qoay-street,      junior  m. 
Do.,  senior  m. 


R«Ugio«s  Order  of 
Commmilt]'. 


ProMntation, 
Franciscan, 

Total,  . 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,     •        . 

Total,  . 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,    . 
Pstrician,     . 


Marist, 
do., 


Total, 


Total, 


Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,     . 

Total,  . 

Franciscan, 

do..  .  . 
Patrician,     . 

do.,  ,  . 
Franciscan, 

Total,  . 

Presentation, 

Total,  . 

Brothers  of  the  Christian' 

Schools,     . 
Franciscan,  . 
do., 
do., 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,     . 

Total,  . 


Presentation, 

Fimnciscan,  . 

do.,        . 


Marist, 
do., 


Total, 


Total, 


Paptltea 
■olboa 
dur«r 
taYMr. 


350 
291 

241 
187 

641 

428 

200 

141 

200 

141 

71 
167 


238 


112 


281 


185 
113 
375 
155 
144 


922 


146 


146 


Gross  Total  of  Monas- 
tery Classification  Cases, 


158 
94 
61 
50 

215 


678 


179 
95 
162 


436 


237 

146 


883 


7,844 


Appendix, 

Section  XL 
D. 

Monastery 
Schooliw 


43 
118 


82 
221 


63 

69 

te48 

121 

81 


582 


106 


106 


123 
45 
35 


163 
392 


137 
48 
85 

27Cr 


120 
110 


230 


5,389 
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Appendix,     (g  ) — SUMMART  AOCORDINO  TO  RELIGIOUS  ObDEBS — CONVENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOU 


Section  IL. 
D. 

Summary 
of  Convent 
and 

Monastery 
Bchoola. 


Religions  Order. 


Sisters  of  Mercy,  ..... 

Presentation,  ••  • 

Sutcrs  of  Charity, 

Lorstto,    ...... 

Sacred  Heart,       ..... 

St.  Louis,  ..... 

Poor  Clares,         ..... 

Brigidine,  ..... 

Dominican,  ..... 

Immaculate  Conception,  .... 

St.  John  of  Qod,  ..... 

Urauline,  .  ... 

Carmelite.  ..... 

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus, 

St.  Joseph,  ..... 

Marist, 

Poor  ServanU  of  the  Moth^  of  God  and  the  Poor, 
Sisters  of  Nazareth,  .... 

Faithful  Companions,       .... 

Total  Convent  National  Schools,    . 


Capitation 
Sehoola. 


150 
54 
23 
9 
8 
3 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 


278 


ClsMifica- 
tion  Sehoola. 


MONASTEBT    NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 

Presentation, 

Franciscan, 

Patrician, 

Marist,     .... 


Total  Monastery  National  Schools, 


Gross  Total— Convent   and    Monastery 
National  Schools, 


•281 


23 


14 

11 

9 

12 

9 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

42 


65 


Total. 


159 
62 
23 
9 
8 
7 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 

2 
1 
1 

I 
1 
1 
1 


301 


45 


346 


(/.)— General  Summary — Schools  and  Attendance. 


I-AIO  BY  CAPITATIUN. 

T'lTAU 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 

iMtdayof 
B«MiltiiTcar. 

ATonce 
Daily 

Attend- 
anoe. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

.Ms.  of 
Pvplboo 

UMdayof 
Rmiltetrar. 

Armco 
Daily 

Attond- 
aaoo. 

No.  of 
Sohools. 

Atwi;» 
Dull 
Anna 

OonvenU,    .        . 
Monasteries, 

278 

s 

92,532 
1,868 

63,086 

881 

63,967 

23 
42 

65 

5,946 
7,844 

4,079 
5,889 
9,468 

301 

45 

546 

98^478 

9,203 

lo7'680 

67.1« 
6270 

Total,        . 

•281 

1*3,890 

13,790 

7S,4S5 

*Tue  nnmhen  of  these  SchooU  receiving  the  higher  merit  grant  on  30th  Septemher,  }899,  vrre  2^1 
ConTcnt  and  2  Monastery  Schools. 
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L  (a.) — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fiftt-thbkb  Workhouse  Schools  in  con-  Appendix. 
nexion  on  30th  September,  1899,  with  the  Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  last  gecttonil 
dnj  of  Kesults  -year  of  each  School,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  of        D. 
Pupils  for  the  Results  periods  ending  within  the  Twelve  Months  to  30th  woAhouse 
September,  1899.  Schools. 


}i>- 

Roll 
No. 

ConntT  and 
S«booL 

No.orPuplh 
mRoOim 
iMldajroT 
B«Milli|Mr. 

Arenge 

DU- 
triet. 

Roll 
No. 

CoantT  and 
SehooL 

No.orPBpik 

OBRolhon 

Avoragii 
Attondaaeo 

3 

4 

8 
8a 

3680 
3652 
3843 
8781 
3653 
6314 
3048 

Antrim. 

Ballymoney,      . 
BallycasUe, 
Ballymena, 
Ltsbuni,    . 
Larne, 
Antrim,     . 
Belfas^      . 

Total, . 

Armagh. 

Armagb,    . 
Newiy,      . 

Total,  . 

Cavan. 

CWvan, 

Bailieborougb,  . 
GootebiU,  . 
Bawnboy, . 

Total,  .        . 

Donegal. 
Milford,     . 

Uientiea,    . 
Innishowen, 

Stranorlar, 

Total,.        . 

Down. 

Newtownards,    . 
Banbridge, 
Downpatrick,     . 
KUkeel,     . 

Total,  . 

Kbrmanagh. 

Enniflkillen,       . 

Lianaskea, 

Irvineatown, 

Total,  .        . 

25 
12 

35 
23 

Is 

346 

24 

.^    10 
28 
18 

18 
249 

2 

2a 

3 

7 

18 
24 

6 

14 
15 

42 

45 

48 
55 

56 

38R1 

9587 

3381 

10525 

Londonderry. 

Limavady, 
Coleraine, . 
Magherafelt, 

Toul,  .        . 

MONAGHAN. 

Monagban, 
Clones,      . 
Gaatleblayney,   . 
CarrickmacrosB, 

ToUl,  . 

Tyrone. 

Castlederg, 

Clogher,     . 
Cookstown, 

ToUl, . 

Clare. 

Scariff,      . 
Enniatymon, 
Tnlla,        . 
Bally  vaugban,    . 
Corofin,     . 
Ennia, 
Kilmah,    . 
Killadysert,       . 

Total, . 

Cork. 

Midleton, . 
Yoogbal,   . 
Kantark,  . 
Macroom*  . 
MiUstreet, 
Fermoy,    . 
Mallow,     . 
Mitchelstown,    . 

30 
11 
10 
24 

16 

9 

10 

•22 

9 

4 

76 

57 

3388 
7812 
7884 
3668 

12 
14 
15 
16 

7 

459 

347 

11 
16 
19 

11300 
10412 
10280 

24 
24 
13 

19 
19 
10 

10 
14 
14 
15 

3 

61 

48 

4 

57 

4 

13 

53 

23 
24 

31 

3420 
3447 
3644 
6910 

45 
19 
3 
8 

75 

S3 

18 
6 

7 

64 

3039 
6315 
11354 
5074 

7 
13 

4 

4 

17 

20 

4932 
4975 
7714 
3863 
4313 
4339 
13754 

8 
11 

le 

11 

14 

9 

12 
7 

'll 
6 

10 
9 

1 

2 

5 

6 

3408 
3534 
6130 
6359 
6595 
3288 
3489 
6224 

8 
38 
22 
17 
16 
113 
39 
20 

7 
28 
19 
22 
14 
106 
38 
18 

7 

69 

55 

3350 
3068 
10870 
11820 

26 

20 

9 

11 

2.5 
15 
9 
10 

59 

10 

8 

273 

252 

11 
17 
19 

3167 
6121 
3923 
4896 
6012 
3242 
3651 
6216 

38 
20 
41 
19 
28 
18 
13 
27 

4 

66 

13 
U 

10795 
11366 
11404 

37 
14 
11 

25 
15 
14 

43 
23 
40 
18 
26 
12 
9 
26 

3 

62 

54 
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WoKKHoasB  SoRoojs^ canHnued. 


39 
54 

67 

58 


46 
51 

52 


36 


43 
46 
53 


48 
49 


Roll 
No. 


Coaakyuid 
SohuoL 


HcofPupUa 
onBoUaoa 
laMdi^of 


AttaDduoe  triot 


4411 
599i 
614$ 
3417 
3565 
6949 
3545 
4925 
6123 


17 


4314 
3860 
5324 
4340 


4670 


3066 
5058 
3040 
3415 
6013 


3414 
3519 
9031 
3647 
3142 
3363 
3445 
3546 
12363 


9 


3418 
12220 
3826 
6745 


COVLK— continued, 

B^ntry,  . 
GMtletown, 
SehuU,  . 
Skibbenen, 
Duaimuiwfty/ 
Clonakiltj, 
Cork, 

Kinnle,     . 
Buidon,    . 

Total,. 


Kbrbt. 

ListoweL  , 
TnUee,      . 
IMnglo,      . 
Killamej, 
Cahereiveen, 
Keiunare,. 

Totol,  . 


LiMSBICK. 

Kilmalloek, 
Limerick, . 
NewcMtle, 
Kathkeale, 
Croom^      • 

Total, 


TiPPKRARY. 

Rofcreai    . 
Nenagh,    . 
Borriftokane, 
Thorles,     « 

SSKT-:    : 

Glogheen,  . 
Carriok-on-Suir, 
Clonmel,   . 

ToUl,    .        . 


Watbrporo. 

Litmora,  • 
DangarraD, 
Waterford, 
Kilmactlioiiiat, 


Total, 


29 
9 
7 

37 
9 

39 
295 

15 

23 


667 


23 
64 
36 
54 
4 
18 


199 


37 

147 
12 
19 
19 


234 


30 
29 

40 
75 
49 
34 
36 
2H 


321 


14 
38 
96 
29 


177 


ATorage 


27 
7 

7 
41 

8 

80 

196 

17 

21 


551 


42 
29 
40 
2 
14 


153 


36 
111 
14 
20 
17 


198 


29 
21 

36 
71 
43 
36 
34 
29 


299 


18 
85 
83 
27 


163 


Dla- 


44 


33 


'25 


Boll 
No. 


11154 


3144 
7187 
3265 


3155 
8534 


6947 
3378 
3507 
6278 


3364 
3446 


3368 
3566 
6811 


3377 
3382 


Coonly  aad 


Carlow. 
Garlow,     • 

Total,. 


DUBLIS. 

Baliotherj, 
Dnblin,  Noith, 
Rathdown, 

Totals. 


KiLDARB. 

Naai, 

Celbridga, 
Athy, 

Total,. 


KlLRBlVNT. 

Urlingford, 
CSastleeomer, 
Callan,      . 
Kilkenny, 
Thomastowii^ 

Total,. 


KiZfO'fe. 

Panonstowu, 
Edendeiry, 
Tollamore,    • 

Total,. 


LONOPORO. 

Longford, 
Gianard.   . 
Ballymahon, 

Total, 


Louth. 

Dundalk,  . 
Ardee, 

Total,  . 


Mo.«fPBpU> 


to*  day  el 


Aytngt 
AUgaiMtft 


33 


33 


20 
377 
113 

'sio 


29 
11 
2U 


60 


16 
12 
34 
75 
35 

*172 


133 


71 


IS 
» 
31 
5i 


34 
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Workhouse  Schools — conHnued. 


Roll 
No. 


CoanC7  »nd 

Sohool. 


Mo.orPupUi 
oo  Bnlls  on 
iMtduroT 

-       uY—r. 


Avenge 


AUendftnoe  triot. 


3410 
3544 
14D36 
14106 


4315 
10810 


3650 
6866 
3274 


3520 
3508 
5674 
10954 


3383 
3879 
11180 


6733 
5448 
3365 
5323 
5992 


Mbath. 

Kells, 
Oldcastle,  . 
Trim  District,  m. 
Do.,  1 

Total,  . 


Mountmeilick, 
Abbeyleix, 

Total,. 


Wbstmbath. 

MuUingar, 
Delvin, 
Athloue,    • 

Total, 


Wbxfori*. 

New  Ross, 
Wexford,  . 
Enniseorthj, 
Gorej, 

Total,. 


WiCKLOW. 

Ratlfedrum, 
ShiUebtfh, 
Baltingiaas, 

Total,. 


Galwat. 


ij* 


GU 

Toam, 
(xalway,  • 
CUfden,  . 
Oaghterard, 


7 
14 
86 
81 


188 


20 

24 


44 


45 
19 
36 


100 


72 
27 
45 
34 


178 


36 
21 
13 


70 


4 

14 
81 
75 


177 


18 
23 

li 


29 
19 
25 


73 


Dia- 


RoU 

No. 


160 


32 
18 
10 


60 


12 
22 
51 
12 
10 


35 


42 


3366 
6568 
6734 
7019 
3379 


10 


3419 
3533 


3859 
8474 
9221 
4895 
4253 
4727 
5117 
6143 


8 


3289 
3878 
4933 


Coantjr  aad 
School. 


3339 
6500 
8219 


Galway— eon. 

Loughrea, 

Mountbellew, 

Portamna, 

Ballinasloe, 

Gort, 

Total.  . 


Lkitbim. 

Manorhamilton,. 
MohUl,      . 
Car.  -on-ShannoD , 

Total,  . 


Mayo. 

Ballinat  . 
Belmallet, 
KUlala,  . 
Swineford, 
Castlebar, . 
Westport,  . 
Ballinrobe^ 
Claremoms, 

Total,  . 


Roscommon. 

Boyle, 
Roscommon, 
Gastlerea,  . 


6122  j  Strokestown, 


Total,. 


SUGO. 


SUgo, 

Dromore  West, , 
Tobercuny, 

Total,  . 


No.  or  Pupils 
Ml  Roltooo 
iMt  day  or 
Ymt. 


26 
15 
17 
48 
13 


237 


21 
34 
29 


84 


13 
8 
17 
7 
19 
35 
12 


139 


33 
27 
22 

21 


103 


37 

6 
15 


58 


Jl|i!Pfii<ifo. 


ArerMe     Section  U. 


Workhotiae 
SchooU 


19 
14 
J4 
36 
12 


202 


19 
27 
29 


75 


26 
11 

7 
16 

8 
15 
29 
13 


125 


31 
21 
22 
19 


93 


34 
7 
15 


56. 
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Appendix, 

Section  IL, 
D. 

SnmnuuT 
of  Workr. 
hoam 
Schools. 


Summary  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  Connexiov. 


6% 


7 
3 
4 

7 
4 
3 
4 

4 
4 

40 

8 
17 
6 
5 
9 
4 

49 

1 
3 
3 
5 


Coantj. 


Number  of 
Pvpllaon 
Balk  on 


day  of 


ATorage 
Attend- 


Antrim,     . 
Armagh,    . 
Cavan, 
Donegal,   . 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone,     . 


ToUl  for  Ulster, 


Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

M'aterford, 


Total  for  Munster, . 


Carlow, 
Dublin,      . 
Kildare,     , 
Kilkenny,  , 


459 
61 
75 


62 
75 
67 
17 


941 


273 
667 
199 
234 
321 
177 


1,871 


33 
510 

60 
172 


347 
48 
64 
56 
59 
64 
57 
53 
20 


757 


252 
551 
153 
198 
299 
163 


1.616 


37 
460 

61 
148 


^1 
£1 


Countj. 


3 
3 
2 

4 
2 
3 
4 
3 

36 

10 
3 
8 
4 
3 

28 


40 
49 
36 
28 

153 


King's, 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath. 

Queen's, 

Westmeath, 

Wexford,  . 

Wicklow, 


ToUl  for  LeinsUr, 


Gralway,  . 
Leitrim,  . 
Miyro, 

Roscommon, 
Sligo, 


Total  for  Connaaght, 

Schools  in  Ulster,  . 
„  in  Munster,  . 
„  in  Leinster,  . 
„       in  Connaaght, 

Gross  Total.. 


PnpUsoa 
sSboa 

5?i 


Avonit*- 
Anesd- 


133 

71 

69 
188  , 

44 
100 
178 

70 


1,628 


237 

84 

1.19 

103 

58 


621 


941 
1,871 
1,628 

621 


5.061 


6S 

5: 

177 

41 
73 

6U 


1.435 


202 
7o 

I2.> 
93 


551 


757 

r,4ii 

551 


4,.)S9 


Teachers  ol 
Workhouse 
SohoolB. 


II.  (6.) — ^The  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  Workhousb  Schoou 
examined  for  periods  ended  within  the  Twelve  Montlis  to  30th 
September,  1899,  according  to  the  Eetums  received  from  the 
Inspectors,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  Table :— 


CUh. 

Prinoipaln. 

TotmL 

ToUl. 

Mdea. 

FemalM. 

Males. 

Femaln. 

Males. 

Femaloe. 

Unclassed, 

1 

10 

1 

10 

11 

3».      . 

6 

7 

2 

8 

7 

15 

3'       . 

38 

73 

o 

12 

40 

85 

125 

tP       . 

5 

3 

2 

I 

7 

4 

11 

2'       . 

18 

29 

2 

6 

20 

84 

54 

1<      . 

I 

2 

1 

2 

3 

i\      . 

1 

1 

1 

Total, 

70 

124 

8 

18 

78 

142 

220 

».                           J 

V 

194* 

26 

y 

Gross  Total, 

220 

*  In  addition  to  the  ahove,  twenty-five  departments  were  conducted  by  nuns,  viz.,  YoughsL 
Skibbereen,  Kilmacthomms,  Clonmei,  Thurles,  Celbridge,  Callan,  Granard,  New  Rom,  Galway, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Thomastown,  North  Dublin,  Enniscorthy,  Mohill,  Trim,  Tullamore,  Mam^r- 
hunilton,  Dundilk,  Ardte,  ^lyniahpp,  Ath^,  Fermoy,  witry,  and  Cork. 
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ICr. — List  of  Ninbty-ninb  Island  Schools  in  connexion  on  30th  September,  Appendix 

1899,  with  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  Results  Year,  and  average^daily  Seotton  n, 

attendance.  P* 

jUand 
dohools. 


Vambar«r 
PapUi 

Arenge 

Cowity. 

Dirt. 

Roll  No. 

NameofUandSeliool. 

Nameorial»ad«awhl«k 
•Itutad. 

Daily 
Attend- 
anee. 

Antrim,  . 

4 

9372 

lUthllD,          .           .           . 

Raihlin,       . 

67 

37 

Donei!*!,.         . 

1 

4739 

Golm            ... 

Qola,           ... 

54 

44 

Ditto,  . 

- 

5164 

Tory,                    .        # 

Tory, 

75 

39 

Ditto,  . 

- 

5273 

Ow«y, 

Owey, 

30 

28 

Ditto,  . 

- 

5466 

Ratlaod,      . 

Rntlaad,      . 

32 

21 

Ditto,  . 

- 

5899 

Inishfree,     . 

Inidifree,     . 

41 

22 

i'itto,  . 

- 

6571 

Arranmore  (1),     . 

Arraa, 

ISl 

71 

Ditto,  . 

- 

9794 

InniBbkeeragh, 

22 

19 

Ditto,  . 

• 

10371 

emit. 

Cmit, 

45 

80 

Ditto,  . 

. 

11342 

Armamore  (2),     . 

Arran, 

86 

58 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13362 

Inninnean, 

Inniimeao, 

20 

15 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14522 

InnisbofiD, 

Innisboan, 

50 

28 

Ditto,  . 

- 

15210 

Garrickfin, 

Garrickfin,   . 

24 

17 

Ditto,  . 

2 

9990 

laeh,            .        .        . 

Ineb, 

66 

42 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14248 

InithtrahuU, 

Inishtrabnl, 

18 

14 

DOWD,      . 

10 

14539 

Copelaad,     . 

Copeland,     .        . 

15 

16 

Permuuigh, 

6 

8002 

Dramnaginahaxi,  . 

Boa,  Longh  Erne, 

28 

15 

Ditto,. 

13 

7832 

Uubb, 

Qnbb 

37 

23 

Ditto,  . 

— 

11257 

Innisrooake, 

Inninooske  „ 

26 

18 

Clare,      . 

46 

664d 

Coney. 

Coney, 

25 

15 

Ditto,. 

- 

12018 

Low,            •                 . 

Low,^           ... 

18 

16 

Ditto, . 

— 

14213 

Scattery,      . 

S«atteiy,      . 

35 

23 

Cork,      . 

48 

3195 

Haolbowliae,       .        . 

Haulbowline,       . 

70 

60 

Ditto,  . 

- 

8918 

Spike,          .        .        . 

Spike, 

14 

12 

Ditto,. 

58 

5868 

Long, 

Long, 

36 

21 

Ditto, . 

_ 

7335 

HarS,           .        .        . 

Hare, 

66 

45 

Ditto, . 

_ 

7452 

Utarence  Cove,          m. 

Bear, 

65 

52 

Ditto, . 

- 

7453 

Do.                     1. 

Do. 

68 

49 

Ditto, . 

- 

7454. 

Ballinakillm 

Do. 

121 

108 

Dilto,  . 

« 

13138 

whidJy,  ;    ".    ; 

Dursey, 
Wbiddy,      . 

59 

54 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13082 

58 

40 

Ditto,. 

- 

15081 

Hone,          .         .        . 

Horse, 

22 

18 

Ditto,. 

59 

14303 

Cape  Cleer,           .     in. 

Clear, 

86 

62 

Ditto, . 

~ 

2281 

Reengnrogne, 

Reengarogne, 

52 

38 

J>itto, . 

. 

24311 

Cape  Clear,                  f. 

Clear, 

69 

51 

Ditto, . 

- 

4839 

Sherkin,      .        .       f. 

Sberkin,       . 

39 

34 

Ditto,  • 

" 

14065 

Do.                  .    in. 

Do.        .        .        . 

40 

33 

Kerry,     • 

54 

933/ 

lilaaket, 

Blasket,       . 

31 

23 

Ditto, . 

57 

7887 

Kniffhtitown,       .     m. 

Valencia,      . 

63 

46 

Ditto,  . 

7888 

Do.        .        . 

64 

41 

Ditto,  .        . 

- 

10721 

Corobeg,      •        .     m 

Do. 

54 

33 

Ditto,  . 

. 

10722 

Do.        .        .       f. 

Do. 

53 

31 

Ditto. . 
Ditto,. 

- 

10819 
10820 

BaUybeamey,      «     m. 

Do.        .        . 
Do. 

83 
88 

54 
49 
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Appendix,  ju^ — Ljgrp  ^f  NiNETY-NiNR  IsLAKD  SCHOOLS  in  Connexion  on  30tb  September, 
Section  n.,      1899,  with  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  Results  Year,  and  average  dailj 
^  ^tendance — continued, 

Idand  

Schools. 


County. 

Dlit. 

Roll  No. 

NuneoflilandSobool. 

Nameofldandonwhieh 
■itaated. 

Nnmberof 
oaBoUtoa 

Year.      1 

ATcnfe 

Dailf 
Atta4^ 
tan. 

Galwfty, 

26 

18927 

InnisbofiD,   .        .     m. 

Inniabofin,   .        . 

66 

40 

Ditto, .        . 

. 

13928 

Do.        .        .       f. 

Do.        .        .        . 

69 

40 

Ditto, . 

- 

14445 

InnisUrk,    . 

Innishark,    . 

43 

S2 

Ditto,  . 

34 

10252 

Inidnee,     . 

Airanmore, 

149 

107 

Ditto,  . 

> 

11938 

Inithnce,      .        . 

55 

33 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12338 

IniBbmaine,               m. 

Inuhnuuae, 

55 

4( 

Ditto, . 

- 

12339 

Do.        .        .       f. 

Do.        .        .        . 

45 

37 

Ditto, . 

. 

12340 

Killeany,      . 

Amnmora, 

89 

61 

Ditto. . 

- 

12342 

Onaght^ 

Do,      '.        .        . 

94 

66 

Ditto,. 

- 

12367 

Omey, 

Om.,.          .        ,        . 

2-2 

14 

Ditto, . 

- 

12641 

Annaghvaiie, 

Annaghvane, 

35 

25 

Ditto, . 

- 

12642 

Innistiirk,    . 

Innistark.    .        • 

25 

18 

Ditto, . 

- 

12826 

Innishbam, 

Inniahbarra^ 

25 

16 

Ditto, . 

- 

12854 

Innishmacatreer, 

Comb. 
Gorumna,    . 

20 

13 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

12901 

Knock,         .        . '      . 

52 

31 

Ditto,  .        . 

- 

13030 

IlUneengh, 

llUneeiagb,          .        . 

28 

Hi 

Ditto, . 

- 

13043 

Innishtimirar, 

Innishtravin, 

20 

17 

Ditto, . 

- 

13146 

Myniah,       .        .        . 

Mynish,       .        .        . 

81 

48 

Ditto. . 

— 

13322 

Innisbear,    .        .     m. 

Innishear,    . 

81 

54 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13323 

Do.        .        .       f. 

Do.        .         .        . 

58 

49 

Ditto, . 

- 

13416 

Lottermallen, 

LettennaUen,       . 

155 

97 

Ditto,. 

- 

13526 

Tierneo,       .        .     m. 

Gh>nimna,    • 

52 

38 

Ditto, . 

1 

13527 

Do.          .         .       f. 

Do.          .        .        . 

48 

36 

Ditto, . 

•  _ 

13528 

Drim, 

Do.          .        .        . 

104 

6-2 

Ditto, . 

- 

13699 

Lettennore, 

Lettennore, 

69 

51 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14103 

Inishtarbot, 

Torbot, 

37 

23 

Ditto, .        . 

> 

13952 

Lettoreailow, 

55 

33 

Ditto, . 

- 

14128 

Iniahlacken, 

Iniahlacken, 

68 

37 

Ditto, . 

- 

14498 

Dyniah, 

Dyniah.        .        .        . 

30 

16 

Ditto,  . 

> 

14659 

St.  RonanX               ni. 

Arranniore, 

48 

44 

Ditto,  .        . 

_ 

14660 

Do.,               .       f. 

Do.        .        .        . 

92 

60 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14724 

Trabane, 

Gorumna,    . 

57 

40 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14746 

Maion, 
Feenish,       . 

Maaon. 

22 

17 

Ditto, . 

- 

14747 

Peeniah.      . 

34 

23 

Ditto, . 

S4a 

11788 

Tawin, 

Tawin, 

26 

17 

Ditto,  , 

42 

11885 

Iftlandeady, 

lalandeady. 

10 

19 

Ditto, . 

20 

13384 

Inniskea,  South, . 

Inniskea,  South.  . 

36 

31 

- 

14565 

Do.        North, 

Do.       North,. 

59 

40 

Ditto, . 

26 

2307 

Slievemore, 

AchiV        . 

88 

5S 

Ditto, . 

- 

2308 

Dereena,      • 

Do.         ,.        .        . 

144 

66 

Ditto, . 

- 

2309 

Dooega,       .        .        . 

Do.        •.        .        . 

108 

65 

Ditto,  . 

- 

8309 

Baneranny, .        .       f. 

Do.          .        .        . 

35 

18 

Ditto, . 

. 

8547 

Valloy,        .        .        . 

Do.          .        .        . 

91 

51 

Ditto,. 

^ 

9557 

Bollamonth, 

Do.          .        .        . 

57 

33 

Ditto, .        . 

. 

10935 

SauUK          ,        .        . 

Do.          •        .        . 

79 

39 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto, . 

,  - 

13130 
13174 

Bannacnnr  Monattery, 
St.  Golamba*8,     . 

Do.          .        .        . 
Iniahturk,    . 

60 
36 

26 

21 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13177 

St.  Brigid'a, 

Clare,           .        .        . 

46 

33 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13311 

St.  Patrick's,        .        . 

Do.          .        .        . 

56 

34 

Ditto, . 

. 

13357 

Gallenroore, 

CoUenmore, 

39 

19 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13409 

Dooagh,       .        .      m. 

Achill.*       . 

79 

49 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13410 

D^.           .        .       t 

Do.          .        .        . 

97 

65 

Ditto. . 

- 

13761 

Achillebeg,  ... 

AchiUebeg,  .        . 

29 

20 

""g?iu..:   : 

12 

9016 

Coney, 

Coney, 

27 

19 

9847 

Innismumy» 

InaiimniTay, 

Total,    .        •        . 

23 

20 

5,422 

3,632 

*  Now  connected  with  xmiinlaxid  by  a  bridge. 
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Appendix. 

IV. — ^LisT   of  Thirty-four  National  ScHOOUi  attended  by  Children  of     Seotton  n. 

Industrial  ScHOOUi,  certified  under  the  Act.  —I. 

InduBtrial 

Depart- 
AvwaM   mentB 

D^u     (nndor  the 
Attend-    Act). 

ladmttrUl 


Dia- 
triet 


18 

6 

45 

48 
59 

60 
60a 

54 
57 

51 

43 

46 
53 

48 

28 

25 

33 

50 
40 
34 

35 


21 
26 

!7 
35 

12 
21 


Canty. 


School. 


Rolil 


Ordorot 


NunUrof 
Ivdutilal 

PvpUi 
obRoUob 

iMt  dA7 

ofBenlta 
Year. 


Annagfa, 
Monagban, 
Tyrone, . 
Clare,  . 
Cork,  . 
*»        • 

M  • 

W  • 

Kerry,    . 
n         • 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 
» 

»» 
Waterfoid, 
Longford, 

Louth,  . 

w  • 

Wertmeath, 

Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Galway, 

n  • 
»*  • 
n  • 

•I  • 

Majo,    • 
ti       • 

Boacomino^, 
Sligo,     . 


Middletown, 

St.  Martha*s,  Monaghan,     . 

St.  Gatherine*a,  Strabaae,   . 

BnniSy  • 

St.  Coleman*!,  Qaeenatown, 

Clonakilty  (St.  AloydnOt  • 

Baltimore  Fiahery,  . 

Kinaale, 

Faaiage  West,  Cork, 

Pembroke  Alma,  Tralee,     • 
St.  Joseph^B  Home,  KilUmey, 

St.  Vineent's,  Limeriek, 

St.  Aognitine*8,  Templemore, 
St.  Lonia,  Thnrlcs,  . 

St.  Fianeit,  Cashel,  * 

Cappoqnin,  .  • 

Onr  Lady  of  Snccoor,  New- 
townforoea. 

Dandalk,     • 

House  of  Charity,  Drogheda, 

Mount  Carmel,  Moate, 

St.  Miehaera,  Wexford,       . 

St.  Micfaael^a,  .      inft. 

Oughterard, 

St  Anne*a,  Galway, 

Clifden, 

St.  Bridget*a,  Looghraa,      . 

Ballinaaloe,. 

St.  Francis  Xnyier*a, 

St.  Colnmba's,  Westport,    • 

St.  Monica's,  Roscommon,  . 
St.  Joseph*s,  Athlone, 

St  Laaience^s,  Sligo,  • 
Banada,       • 


Sisters  of  St.  Louis, . 

Do., 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Do., 

I>o., 

Do., 
Lay  Teachers,   • 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Do., 
Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Presentation  Sisters, . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation  SisUrs,. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Do., 

Do., 

FrenehSiatef  Charity, 

Sisters  of  Mercj, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do.. 
l>o.. 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 

Sisters  of  Charity,    . 
Sisters  ef  Mercy, 

1)0., 

Do., 

Do., 
Sisters  of  Charity,    . 

Total       . 


35 

27 

45 

49 

46 

5t 

57 

53 

87 
86 
ISO 
87 
52 

34 
87 
106 
115 
53 

71 
80 

64 
70 

98 

96 

60 
42 

59 
42 

69 

70 

50 

51 

83 

78 

61 
87 

55 
86 

36 

30 

73 

68 

32 

16 

35 
64 
63 
86 
46 

35 
57 
64 
80 
45 

55 

77 

48 
83 

44 
133 

38 

120 

112 
18 

115 
18 

2,140 

2.063 

*  No  pupils  preaented  for  exftmlnatton.    lOepeirtnient  since  removed  from  li< 
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Appendix.  V. — LisT   of  Names  of  SiXTY-PivE*   SCHOOLS  in  ^'hich   Special  Graiits  of 

Seotion  IL,        SALARY  in  aid  of  INDUSTRIAL  Enstruction  were  available,  under  Rule  155, 

P-  for  Year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 

Schools 

with 

special 

grants  for 

industrial 

instruc- 

tiop. 


Half-time 
pnpils. 


County. 

Difl- 
triot 

Roll  No. 

Sohool. 

Coanty. 

DiB- 
trirt 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Antrim. 

8 

7059 

Cramlin-road,  Convt. 

Tipperaiy,      . 

53 

581 

Oashel.       ConveaL 

Armagh, 

25 

4415 

Croflsinaglen,          f. 

ft        •        • 

: 

8903 
11872 

Fethard, 
Carrick-on-Sair,  „ 

Donegal. 

5 

7593 

Ballyshannon,  Convt 

»♦ 

- 

13107 

St  Joseph'.,       „ 

Down,     . 

19 

9725 

Rostrevor            „ 

Watcrford,      . 

49 

11461 

DongarvanCoD.  (1) 

»        • 

- 

7508 

Canal-street,        „ 

>»        • 

- 

13020 

Str«ibally,       „ 

Monaghan,       . 

18 

359 

Monaghan.          „ 
Carrickmacrosi  Indl. 

Carlow, . 

44 

656 

Carlow,           „ 

j»      •        • 

24 

5617 

>»      •        • 

- 

13899 

Do.    Convent 

Dublin, . 

SO 

1149 

King's  Inns-street. 

Clare,      . 

45 

7315 
11800 
13374 

Ennis,  Convent. 
Kilkee,          „ 
Kilrush,        „ 

30a 

37 

40 

2018 
7546 
14586 

Convent. 
Baaeot-st,  CooTent 
Golden-bridge,    „ 
Blackrock, 

Cork,       .        . 

48 

3828 

Yonghal.       ^ 

»»       '  • 

40a 

753 

Centntl  Model,  Fen. 

»»        •        • 

- 

6376 

Qneenstown.,, 

i»        •        • 

65 

10232 

Kantark,       „ 

Kildaie. 

44 

13373 

St   Michael's,  Cos- 

»>        ■        • 

- 

10047 

Maeroom.     „ 

vent. 

»#              • 

n          •           • 
i»           •           • 

»          •          • 

56 
58 
59 

60 

4268 
13762 

8430 

7651 
13661 
148  J  3 

4572 

Doneraile,     „ 
Castletownhere.Con 
•Skibbereen.  Convent 
Clonakiltjr,     „  (2). 

RosBcarbery,  „ 
Kindle, 

Kilkenny, 
w         •         • 
>»         •         • 

Longford, 

47 
28 

13885 
1U478 
10835 

12942 
13846 

Kilkenny  Convent. 
St  Patrick's,  M 
Gastleoomer,  „ 

StJowmh's,    „ 
Granard,         „ 

w          •           • 

- 

5257 

Bandon,          „ 

Louth,    . 

25 

8445 

Ardec              „  (-2) 

Kerry.     .        . 

54 

545 

Tralee,  Convent  (1). 

»>        •        • 

- 

13530 

Moyderwell  „ 

Meath,   . 

29 

7472 

Navan,             « 0?^ 

>»        • 

- 

14952 

Castleisland  „ 

»»        •        • 

- 

12489 

Oldcastle,  Pent 

tf        • 

57 

13381 

Killarney    (Mercy), 

Convent 

Queen's. 

44 

13937 

Stiadbally,  Cosrest 

»♦        •        • 

. 

13051 

KiUamey      (Pres.), 

Convent. 

Wexford,        . 

49 

96? 

New  Ross,      „  (1) 

»        • 

58 

8320 

Kenmare  Convent 

n           •           ' 

50 

12966 

St.  Mary's,  George's 
street,       Convent 

Limerick, 

39 
46 

7439 
14525 

Abbeyfeale  Convent, 
Doon,                „ 

f»           • 

" 

8221 

51 

9296 

Adare, 

Galway, 

34 

4515 

N.T.  Smith,  Centest 

>t 

- 

10684 

Mt    St    Vincent's, 

»»        •        • 

- 

13439 

Oaghterard,           ». 

Convent 

VI                 *                 * 

42 

13208 

Gort,                     „ 

*•            •            • 

52 

6032 

St  Catherine*8,  Con- 

vent. 

Mayo,     .         . 

20 

14176 

St.  John's, 

f»          • 

~ 

6569 

St.  Anne's,  Convent 

>» 

21 

13302 

St.  Francis  Xavier,,, 

*  Sixty-one  of  these  are  CoBTent  Sohools. 

VI. — Half-time  Pupils  attending  National  Schools. 

(Extract  from  Commissiohers*  Rules.    Edition  of  1898.) 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦•  ♦*  Hi 

244.  The  following  attendances  qualify  for  presentation  for  fees  to  the  teachers 
at  the  annual  results  examinations^  pupils  wlio  attend  National  Schools  for  half 
time,  Tiz. :—  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g  y^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

135  days  of  3  hours  a  day, 
100  days  of  4  hours  each  day, 
80  days  of  5  hours  each  day, 
66  days  of  6  houra  each  day,   .  J 
The  teachers  rfiall  adopt  such  a  system  of  marking  half-time  pupils  who  attend 
for  more  than  four  hours,  as  will  afford  a  means  of  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
records. 

In  the  case  of  schools  having  two  meetings  in  the  day  the  following  arninge- 
ment  applies  :—  ^^^  attendances  of  2  hours  each. 

135  attendances  of  3  hours  each. 
.♦♦♦♦  +  ♦* 

*  The  tinie  fixed  must  be  two  or  more  oomplete  hours.    Fraotlons  of  an  hour  cannot  be  included. 
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»isT  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  National  Schools  attended  by  Half-  ^pp^^idix, 
TIME  pupils  in  Schools  examined  for  the  results  periods  ended  within  Section  n. 
the  Twelve  Months  to  30th  September,   1899 — the  number  of  such       Bl 
Half-time  pupils  on  the  Rolls  on  the  last  day  of  Results  Year  and  ^'igSS^i- 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  ELalf-time  pupils.  time 

pupils. 


Number 

of 

dJly  sit^ 
of 

Half-Ume 

COUWTT. 

Dist. 

Roll 
Numbor. 

Scbool. 

Rolls  on 

lastdsT 
of  Results 

Half-time 
pupUs. 

Year. 

Antriniy 

3 

9634 

Balnamore,     .... 

28 

12 

>» 

9« 

11137 

2 

1 

«f               * 

4 

3592 

Guy's,            .             .             .          m. 

80 

12 

»f 

n 

7757 

Do.               .             .             .           f. 

61 

26 

**              • 

»» 

79b*6 

Harryville  (2),             .             .          m. 

4 

3 

i>                     • 

If 

7967 

Do.          (1),             .                        f. 

19 

8 

»» 

>^ 

12565 

fiallyrooney-sireet,                    .            f. 

21 

tt 

12599 

Do.                             .             .          in. 

16 

6 

^»                     • 

8 

1224 

Edenderry,     .             .      -       .            f. 

84 

45 

' 

1979 

Cnimlin,        .... 

2 

1 

*!        ' 

4223 

Liaburn,          .             .             •          m. 

18 

10 

i>       * 

f» 

4224 

Do.               .                                      f. 

17 

7 

»»       • 

91 

6794 

Seaman's  Friend  Society, 

72 

86 

7319 

Wolfhill 

71 

80 

'f        • 

1^ 

7563 

Ekenhead 

29 

10 

♦♦        * 

II 

8066 

Springfield,     .... 

23 

10 

t^       • 

91 

8616 

Ltgoneil  Village, 

Old  Lodge  Road,        .                       m. 

19 

7 

»i        • 

»l 

8584 

3 

2 

8686 

Do.                                         .            f. 

17 

il 

'! 

19 

8804 

WolfhiUMill, 

32 

13 

n                 • 

>» 

9960 

Convray-street,            .             .          m. 

38 

7 

*' 

9951 

Do.               ...           f. 

38 

16 

r     • 

" 

10072 

Crumlin^road,             .                       m. 

91 

63 

! 

10336 

Do.                            .             .           f. 

138 

69 

»»     • 

f1 

-    10338 

Holycrocs,                                          m. 

41 

19 

'* 

10339 

Do.                           .             .            f. 

62 

26 

"        ! 

" 

10435 

Jennymonnt, .... 
St.  Catherine's, 

196 

80 

! 

" 

10566 

30 

8 

! 

" 

11305 

Hilden,           .... 

162 

80 

! 

" 

11449 

St.  MarV 

63 

6? 

»        • 

11482 

Greencastle,  .             .             .          m. 

24 

12 

11483 

Do.               ...            f. 

27 

14 

>»        • 

J* 

12838 

Edenderry,     .             .             .         m. 

116 

63 

13616 

Star  of  the  Sea,           .                       m. 

66 

26 

^ 

" 

13746 

Craig-street,  .... 
St.  Paul's  (2),             .             .          m. 

71 

35 

13931 

9 

11 

n 

yf 

14138 

St.  Joseph's  Convent, 

121 

63 

}>               ' 

19 

14691 

BallyaUan,     .... 

18 

6 

99                    ' 

f« 

16061 

Mayo^treet,  .... 

8 

11 

8a 

27 

Whitehouse(l), 

38 

17 

\ 

f9 

2649 

White  Abbey,                                    n. 

20 

11 

"                     ' 

** 

2660 

Do.               .             .             .           f. 

29 

11 

*' 

4564 

Monkstown,  .... 

6 

1 

"        ! 

4671 

Brace  Memorial, 

4 

2 

» 

f9 

6130 

Cogry  Mills,  .... 

26 

12 

i«        * 

*> 

7836 

Doagh,           .            .            .         m. 

5 

2 

" 

7837 

Do.              ...           f. 

9 

4 

" 

8368 

Barnmilb,      .... 

69 

25 

10136 

Whitebouse,  *             .             .         m. 

8 

3 

^ 

10136 

Do.           .             .             .            f. 

6 

1 

*i        * 

91 

9063 

Mossley,        ... 

68 

25 

19 

11426 

Whiteabbey(2), 

36 

16 

If        • 

}1 

11712 

Ballyclare,     •            .            •         m. 

11 

4 

11713 

Do.              ...           f. 

10 

2 

•»       • 

99 

12^1 

Parkgate,       .... 

13 

7 
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Appendix. 
Section  n., 


List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  National  Schools  attended  by 
Half-time  pupils,  <fec. — corUiniied, 


Schools 
with  Half- 
time 

PUpilH.                       CoUNTT. 

Dist 

Roll 
Namber. 

School 

Namber 

of 
Half-time 

last  day 

of  Results 

Year. 

ATsnge 

of 
Hslftim 
papil.. 

Antrim, 

8a 

'.9 

13317 
13986 

Gnarco-street, 

9 

I 

3 

» 

>• 

14167 

Whitewell,     .... 

7 

3 

»♦             • 

9 

4714 

Dnnmurray,   .... 

8 

4 

>»             • 

19 

6995 

St.  Mary's,     .            .            .        m. 

25 

12 

»»             • 

f» 

6996 

Do.               .            .                       f. 

58 

2P 

»»             • 

7340 

St  Peter's,     .            .             .           f. 

189 

91 

>«             • 

>l 

8612 

Gampbeirs-row, 

288 

122 

>t             • 

»» 

9024 

Hutehinson-streetd), 

9 

3 

tf            ■ 

t) 

11160 

LinfieldMill, 

161 

73 

f»             • 

*» 

12082 

St.  Peter's,     .             .             .         m. 

51 

24 

»>             • 

13883 
14382 

DerriaghY 

Tiambeg  Village, 
Dunmurray  (2), 

7 

12 

4 

7 

>t 

14983 

16 

5 

»t 

*t 

15024 

Irinity,          .... 

6 

3 

n                • 

9a 

7262 

Milford-street,            .             .            f. 

45 

18 

99                      • 

tf 

9718 

Do.               ...         m. 

42 

14 

9f                      * 

1) 

12047 

York-road 

99 

47 

W 

»» 

14737 

St.  Joseph's  (York-road),       .         m. 

12 

7 

l» 

♦» 

14738 

Do.              ...           f. 

30 

12 

Armagh, 

11 

5356 

Portadown  (1),           .                       m. 

10 

6 

»            • 

If 

8935 

Thomas-street, 

3 

2 

»»            • 

»♦ 

12441 

Portadown  Convent,  . 

5 

3 

»»             • 

»f 

12590 

Edgarstown  (1),          . 

40 

16 

>» 

w 

13490 

Edenderry,     .... 

3 

1 

»> 

»> 

•   13497 

Edgarstown  (2), 

13 

6 

n                • 

ty 

13628 

Corcraio,         .             .             .         m. 

2 

- 

»»                • 

>f 

13629 

Do.               .             .             .           f. 

3 

I 

»»                • 

»■ 

14374 

Water-street, 

12 

6 

»»                • 

16 

3174 

MarkethiU,     .             .             .           f . 

4 

2 

f>                • 

91 

7647 

Darkley,         .             .             .          m. 

Mullavflly  (1), 

Mount  St.  Catherine  Convent, 

4 

3 

w 

8165 

9 

6 

>» 

It 

8220 

)0 

8 

»» 

t> 

8403 

Tandragee,      .            .             .         m. 

6 

4 

19                         • 

»> 

8404 

Do.               ...           *. 

8 

4 

r»               * 

»r 

8702 

Milford 

4 

2 

»» 

fi 

9640 

Darkley.         .             .             .            f. 

14 

4 

»t               • 

1* 

10490 

St.  Patrick's, .            .            .           f. 

8 

4 

»»               • 

ff 

11684 

Drelincourt,    .             .             .          m. 

6 

2 

,1 

11685 

Do.              ...            f. 

5 

2 

^ 

,9 

11720 

Tamnamore, 

•    12 

3 

>«               * 

tf 

12365 

St.  Patrick%               .                      m. 

27 

10 

w 

>| 

12663 

MullaTiUy  (2), 

8 

4 

fr                  * 

If 

13112 

St.  James's,    .             .             .         m. 

9 

5 

*«                  * 

ft 

13113 

Do.              ...           f. 

U 

6 

w                  • 

>f 

14384 

Grange,          .... 

3 

1 

9, 

14606 

Grove,            .... 

7 

5 

>f                • 

1§ 

14756 

Cabra,            .... 

4 

.  2 

9*                      * 

6236 

Besshrook,      .             .             .          ro. 

26 

11 

If                      • 

ff 

6237 

Do.               ...           f. 

26 

12 

»»                      • 

>9 

7608 

Canal-street  Convent, 

46 

20 

11329 

Ballybot,         .            ,             .             . 
Magoemahely  Convent, 

11 

4 

9*                    * 

If 

13868 

46 

22 

»• 

fl 

13922 

Do.              .            .            .          m. 

58 

27 

Down, 

9 

It 

10346 
11120 

Larffymcre,     .... 
Ballylesson,    .... 

82 
2 

36 

1 

M 

«f 

11436 

8 

4 

1*                         • 

tf 

13462 

Blaris,            .... 

2 

I 

*t                         • 

10 

3874 

Millstraet,      .... 

6 

2 

99                    • 

%9 

4657 

Newtownards  (2),        . 

2 

2 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  National  Schools  attended  by 
Half-time  pupils,  &c. — continued. 


Nnnber 

of 

Avenge 

Half-tim« 

daOyat- 

COOWTT. 

DM. 

Roll 
Namber. 

SohooU 

pupils  on 

lartdmy 

ofReralta 

year. 

tendanoo 

of 

Half-time 
papUa. 

I>own, 

10 

6523 

St.  Mftthew'a,                           .           f. 

6 

2 

w                 • 

»f 

6641 

Newtownards  (1), 

8 

'J 

»»                 • 

II 

a576 

Beenbridge,  . 

208 

80 

..                 • 

>i 

»094 

Anne-street,    . 

f! 

1 

I 

«                 • 

It 

11542 

Greenwetl -street,       . 

10 

5 

>i 

ff 

11598 

Comber  Spinning  Mill 
Cutlegardens, 

33 

12 

»i 

12191 

53 

28 

» 

n 

12580 

Londonderrr. 

m. 

12 

5 

»» 

w 

12581 

Do. 

f. 

16 

7 

»» 

11 

200 

Dromore  (1 ), 

m. 

4 

1 

«» 

f« 

201 

Do.        (1), 

f. 

6 

2 

»»                • 

»« 

4811 

Gilford  Mill,  . 

m. 

64 

26 

M                       • 

}» 

4812 

Do. 

f. 

48 

20 

fl                       * 

«9 

6594 

Portescue,      • 

4 

2 

M                       • 

♦» 

8590 

Tonftghmore, 

1 

I 

»l                        • 

II 

10295 

Dromore  (4X 

2 

1 

>»                        • 

If 

11138 

Church- street, 

1 

1 

>»                       • 

11430 

Seapatrick,     . 

67 

28 

W                         • 

17 

1246 

Annsboro* 

m. 

13 

9 

»* 

1486 

Do. 

f. 

14 

7 

n 

If 

3745 

Shrigley,         . 

33 

18 

>» 

v% 

4648 

Irish-street  (Kiilyleagh 

)>. 

21 

11 

«              • 

>l 

6024 

KiUyleagh,     . 

14 

6 

»              • 

l> 

10793 

Dnimaness  Mills, 

• 

37 

19 

Tyrone, 

6 

11586 

Sion  Mills,     .            .            .         m. 

40 

20 

**            • 

^ 

11687 

Do. 

f. 

44 

17 

»» 

15 

407 

Gortalowry,   . 

• 

15 

6 

»»            • 

» 

2254 

Brackaville,    . 

ro. 

12 

6 

If            • 

It 

2255 

Do. 

f. 

21 

7 

»»            • 

»» 

5184 

Loy  Old, 

• 

3 

3 

»f            • 

»f 

9155 

Coal  Island,    . 

, 

2 

1 

M                      • 

If 

9681 

Loy, 

m. 

10 

5 

»»       •              • 

>f 

10179 

Benburb, 

f. 

o 

1 

*»                      • 

ff 

11171 

Anaghmore,    . 

, 

2 

1 

W                        • 

»f 

11936 

Derryloran,     . 

m. 

15 

6 

W                        • 

,9 

11937 

Do: 

f. 

4 

2 

» 

M 

11968 

John- street,    . 

f. 

- 

1 

»f                        • 

II 

12440 

Uwer  Market, 

. 

4 

3 

»f                        • 

*f 

13232 

Anne-street,  . 

m. 

19 

8 

>«                        • 

II 

13256 

Gortgonis, 

,            , 

6 

3 

»J 

II 

13814 

Cookstown  Convent, 

• 

5 

2 

»                        • 

» 

14458 

• 

Dungannon  Convent,  . 

10 

4 

Cork, 

60 

14105 

Clarence-street  Convent, 

15 

3 

Waterford,     . 

49 

7225 

Mayfield,        .            .            .         m« 

4 

2 

Dablin, 

30 

5260 

St.  Mary's,     .            .            .           f. 

2 

- 

Total-160 

Schools 

. 

4,753 

2,179 

Appendix, 

Section  IXn 
D. 

Schools 
with 

Half-time 
pupils. 
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Jppentttx, 

Section  IL 
D. 

Evening 
Sohools. 


VII.— LiBT  of  Thirty  Etbnino  Schools  in  operation  in  1899. 

Cumtj. 

Dlalriet 

BoUNo. 

Number  of 
Pupils  OB 
RolfoalMt 

day  of 
RenltaYear. 

Arengp 

DtiJT 

AttflBdiaH. 

Antrim, 

9 

6963 

Beliart  Model,     . 

m. 

77 

58 

Armiigli, 

»»               •,           • 

n                   •               • 

11 
15 
16 

9719 

2837 

13112 

I0494» 

Edward-street  Convent, 

Magheiy, 

St.  Jame8\ 

St.  Patrick^,      . 

• 

m. 

f. 

103 
45 
48 
33 

64 
37 
38 

2; 

Cavaa, 

ft              •           • 

23 

13259 
13425 

St.  JoiepVa, 
St.  Mary's. 

m. 

46 
67 

32 
53 

9t                          •                     • 

7 

308 
9609 
4718 
9979 

iveenaagnt, 
Drapentown,      . 
Biachalislea,       . 

m. 

m. 
m. 

41 
43 
64 
42 

26 
25 
30 

29 

Tyrone, 

»>               •            • 

%i               -           • 

14 

5680 

1382 

4151 

13487 

Koscavey, 

Mullmahoe, 
Loy  Convent,*   . 

m. 

36 

50 

36 

115 

28 
36 
25 
87 

Cork, 

60 

11998 

SS.  Peter  and  Panrs,     . 

f. 

39 

26 

Keny, 

57 

15281 

Killamey,* 

• 

92 

52 

Dublin, 

»»               •           • 
»               •           • 
>•                           • 
»»               •           • 
»>               •            • 
»«               •            • 
»•                           • 

SO 
37 

40a 
40 

3007 
15056 
14182 

1839 

6978 
752 

5640 
15068 

St.  Michao's,      . 
St.  Vincent's  Convent,    . 
St  KevinV 
St.  Audoen's,      . 
Inchieore  Model, 
Central  Model,    . 
West  l>ablin  Model, 
St.  Andrew's,*   . 

m. 

m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 

47 
123 
130 
33 
69 
94 
45 
150 

25 
127 
59 

42 
43 
26 
59 

L<»gfofd.        . 

28 

1420 
12813 

Cloneen, 

St.  Cohimba's,     . 

m. 

87 

46 

24 

Wieklow, 

40 

7074 

Kilcool, 

. 

32 

18 

Leitrim, 

28 

3942 

Dnimadom, 

m. 

76 

47 

Mayo, 

21 

13302 

St  Francis  Xavier's,       . 
ToUl,     . 

: 

43 

24 

1,912 

1,208 

*  This  BTenlaff  School  kms  a  wparato  Roll  Nnnber. 
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Appendix, 

Section  IL 

B. 

Condition         APPENDIX   E.— Condition  of  School  Phemises,  &c. 

of  School 

C  l*ATni  BAR 

Ac.        '    Table  No.  1. — Clas»ification  of  8,650  National  Schook  in  regard  to 
cleanliness  of  School-rooms  and  Children,  also  Out-Officos. 


Oufr-OffloeB. 

B. 
School-rooma 

C. 
Children. 

1' 

District  and  Centre. 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

bit 
B 

1 

1 

e» 

1 

i 

©0 

1.  Letterkenny,      . 

111 

20 

- 

39 

138 

28 

4 

144 

26 

- 

170 

2.  Londonderry,     . 

116 

29 

15 

1 

103 

47 

10 

105 

43 

12 

100 

SA. 

32 

2 

- 

1 

33 

2 

83 

2 

- 

35 

3.  Coleraine,    • 

122 

26 

4 

6 

144 

10 

3 

123 

31 

3 

157 

1  Ballymena, . 

61 

57 

13 

19 

75 

64 

11 

68 

85 

7 

150 

6.  Donegal,      .       . 

76 

30 

9 

35 

90 

39 

20 

103 

44 

2 

m 

8.  Strabane,     .      . 

59 

60 

12 

14 

101 

47 

6 

69 

80 

6 

154 

.  (Magherafelt, 
''iCastledawBon 
(jproUnu) 
8.  Belfast.  North,   . 

1« 

106 

34 

3 

4 

6 

86 
100 

72 
43 

- 

68 
112 

90 
30 

1 

158 
143 

8a.  Carrickf ergns, . 

129 

15 

4 

8 

135 

21 

- 

136 

20 

- 

156 

9.  Belfast,  South,   . 

117 

10 

- 

- 

113 

14 

- 

118 

9 

- 

127 

9A.     „ 

30 

10 

- 

- 

24 

14 

2 

30 

8 

2 

40 

,A  ( Newtownards, 
*"tBehnont,Belf&rti, 
(jnro  teni.) 
11.  Lorgan, 

{l40 

15 

3 

- 

140 

15 

8 

149 

6 

3 

158 

86 

28 

12 

8 

107 

25 

1 

114 

17 

2 

133 

12.  Sligo,    .      .       . 

81 

30 

- 

84 

107 

37 

1 

112 

30 

3 

145 

13.  Enniskillen,        . 

76 

47 

11 

20 

96 

67 

- 

110 

43 

- 

153 

14.  Omagh, 

120 

27 

2 

3 

110 

32 

10 

127 

22 

3 

158 

15.  Dnngannon, 

91 

1 

1 

1 

94 

3 

- 

89 

8 

- 

97 

16.  Armagh, 

.  67 

64 

19 

4 

78 

72 

4 

101 

53 

- 

151 

17.  Downpatrick,     . 

113 

15 

8 

7 

132 

9 

2 

139 

4 

- 

143 

1&  Monaeban, 

79 

65 

8 

10 

74 

70 

8 

77 

70 

6 

152 

19.  Newry,        .       . 

101 

35 

1 

4 

77 

64 

- 

80 

61 

- 

141 

20.  Ballina,        .       . 

95 

17 

9 

24 

98 

40 

7 

104 

37 

4 

U5 

21.  BaUaghadeveen, . 

06 

28 

6 

11 

53 

72 

15 

27 

95 

18 

110 

2?.  Boyle,          .       . 

93 

6 

- 

30 

110 

18 

- 

120 

8 

- 

IS 

23.  Cavan, 

86 

49 

" 

16 

120 

31 

- 

104 

47 

- 

151 

24.  Bailieborough,   . 

79 

29 

8 

35 

132 

13 

6 

100 

48 

3 

151 

92 

30 

1 

8 

97 

28 

6 

121 

10 

- 

131 

2«.We8tport,    .      . 

139 

7 

- 

14 

132 

28 

- 

144 

16 

- 

160 

27.  Boacommon, 

79 

35 

7 

26 

102 

38 

6 

69 

87 

- 

146 

2&  Longford,    . 

117 

16 

4 

9 

119 

19 

8 

182 

14 

- 

146 

29.  Trim,    .       .       . 

120 

6 

10 

2 

120 

18 

- 

117 

21 

- 

138 
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Table  No.  1.- 
cleanliness  of 


-Classification  of  8,650  National  Schools  in 
School-rooms  and  Children,  also  Out-Offices— 


A. 
Out-Offlcos. 

B. 
Sohool-rooms. 

C. 

Children. 

1^ 

r>istrict  and  Centre. 

1 

1 

1 

S  * 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

t 

30.  Dublin,  North,    . 

114 

29 

- 

1 

132 

12 

- 

132 

12 

- 

144 

30A.         „         .       . 

42 

2 

- 

- 

41 

8 

- 

44 

- 

- 

44 

31.  Ballinamore, 

109 

7 

1 

24 

102 

38 

1 

119 

22 

- 

141 

32.  Tuam,  . 

69 

31 

25 

7 

51 

50 

31 

48 

73 

11 

132 

33.  Mullingar,  . 

74 

57 

8 

12 

92 

48 

11 

92 

58 

1 

151 

34.  Galway.       .       . 

116 

12 

7 

11 

120 

14 

12 

130 

12 

4 

146 

S4A.       H            .       . 

36 

9 

- 

1 

39 

7 

- 

39 

7 

- 

46 

35.  Ballinasloe, 

91 

11 

32 

10 

102 

29 

13 

143 

- 

1 

144 

36.  Faraonstown,     . 

49 

60 

20 

16 

60 

70 

15 

70 

70 

5 

145 

37.  Dublin,  No.  3,      . 

97 

24 

6 

- 

117 

9 

1 

115 

10 

2 

127 

38.  Listowel, 

87 

30 

- 

8 

79 

46 

- 

88 

37 

- 

125 

4a  Dublin,  South,    . 

112 

38 

- 

5 

120 

36 

- 

110 

37 

8 

165 

40A.         „         .       . 

36 

6 

- 

- 

36 

6 

- 

33 

9 

- 

42 

41.  Fortarlington,    . 

101 

21 

7 

9 

115 

25 

1 

118 

22 

1 

141 

42.  Gort,     .      .       . 

97 

22 

7 

9 

110 

21 

4 

123 

12 

- 

135 

43.  Templemore, 

57 

17 

11 

44 

56 

55 

18 

69 

58 

7 

129 

44.Athy,    .       .       . 

119 

10 

2 

12 

118 

24 

1 

128 

14 

1 

143 

45.  Ennifl,  .       .       . 

75 

20 

22 

15 

67 

47 

18 

78 

49 

5 

132 

46.  Tipperary.  . 

57 

38 

4 

21 

72 

32 

16 

78 

38 

4 

120 

47.  Kilkenny,    . 

114 

27 

1 

11 

135 

16 

2 

136 

17 

- 

153 

4&  Youghal,     .       . 

77 

43 

5 

5 

80 

39 

11 

93 

37 

- 

130 

49.  Waterford. 

75 

45 

15 

7 

98 

37 

7 

113 

27 

2 

142 

50.  EnnlBcorthy, 

95 

41 

7 

10 

85 

60 

8 

90 

65 

8 

153 

51.  Limerick,    . 

60 

44 

6 

12 

80 

42 

- 

06 

28 

- 

122 

52.  Bathkeale,  .       . 

70 

44 

- 

4 

74 

37 

7 

92 

21 

5 

118 

53.  Clonmel,      . 

100 

5 

2 

14 

101 

15 

2 

109 

'  12 

- 

121 

54  Iralee,  .       .       , 

60 

44 

5 

14 

80 

30 

3 

78 

34 

1 

US 

55.  MillBtreet,    . 

96 

14 

4 

3 

87 

27 

2 

70 

43 

3 

116 

66.  Mallow,        .       . 

64 

28 

17 

3 

66 

41 

5 

82 

30 

- 

112 

57.  Killarney,    .       . 

80 

42 

7 

1 

84 

28 

20 

70 

50 

10 

130 

68.  Bantry,        .       . 

72 

21 

7 

33 

91 

33 

9 

103 

30 

- 

133 

99 

14 

I 

5 

101 

15 

3 

115 

4 

- 

119 

60.  Cork,     .       .       . 

113 

23 

12 

4 

130 

18 

4 

132 

17 

3 

162 

flOA.    „         .        .        . 

22 

3 

- 

6 

23 

7 

1 

19 

12 

- 

31 

Totil,    .       . 

5,720 

1,786 

414 

730 

6,187 

2,104 

359 

6,380 

2,115 

155 

8.660 

regard  to  -Appendix, 
continued.  Section  n. 


Condition 
of  School 
premises, 
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Appendix.  Table  No.  2.— Classification  of  8,650  National  Schools 


Section  n 
B. 

' 

A. 

B. 

1 

— 

No.  of 

Sohoob 

Roturncd. 

Building,  B0ftin,  kc 

Fnrnituro  and  Appmtu.   | 

Condition 

District  and  Centn. 

of  School 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

0<«d. 

Middling. 

B«d. 

I.  Letterkenny, 

170 

119 

'       31 

20 

123 

40 

7 

2.  Londonderry, 

160 

130 

21 

9 

104 

40 

16 

2a. 

35 

27 

8 

-  • 

31 

4 

- 

3.  Coleraine. 

167 

150 

4 

3 

152 

3 

2 

i.  Ballymena, 

150 

96 

35 

19 

84 

52 

14 

5.  Donegal,  . 

149 

90 

39 

20 

99 

46 

5 

&  Strabano, 

164 

94 

46 

15 

92 

67 

5 

«   ( Maghemfelt,  Cautle-  \ 
'   I    da wBon  (pro  tern.),  ) 
8  Belfast,  North,       .       . 

168 

85 

67 

6 

84 

70 

4 

113 

113 

24 

6 

106 

35 

- 

8A.  Carriekfergns,     . 

156 

131 

19 

6 

134 

22 

- 

9.  Belfast,  South,      .       . 

127 

119 

8 

- 

114 

12 

1 

9A.      „            ,»            .       . 

40 

8 

29 

3 

10 

28 

2 

,ft  (  Newtownards,    Bel- | 
W.        mont.  Belfast,        j 

158 

115 

26 

17 

138 

19. 

1 

(wo  Urn.) 

• 

11.  Lnrgan,   .... 

133 

112 

14 

7 

114 

17 

2 

12.  Sligo,        .       . 

U5 

84 

60 

11 

102 

36 

7 

13.  Enniskillen,   . 

153 

100 

30 

23 

98 

53 

2 

14.  Omagh,    . 

152 

100 

37 

15 

110 

28 

14 

15.  Dungannon,    . 

97 

91 

5 

1 

90 

7 

- 

Id.  ArxLagh, 

164 

91 

59 

4 

67 

83 

4 

17.  Downpatrick, 

143 

121 

19 

3 

96 

42 

6 

1&  Monaghan,     . 

152 

108 

36 

8 

114 

32 

6 

19-  Newry,    . 

141 

93 

47 

1 

90 

50 

1 

20.  Ballina,    .       . 

146 

96 

32 

17 

99 

34 

12 

21.  Ballaghadereen, 

140 

n 

35 

28 

101 

19 

20 

22.  Boyle,      .       . 

128 

88 

20 

20 

95 

15 

18 

23.  Cavan,     . 

151 

116 

32 

3 

114 

37 

21  Bailleborongh, 

161 

113 

22 

16 

73 

63 

'25 

26l  Dnndalk, 
26.  Westport, 

131 
160 

98 
128 

21 
23 

12 
9 

87 
130 

37 
23 

7 
7 

27.  BoBCommon,  . 

146 

105 

18 

23 

98 

28 

20 

28.  Longford, 

146 

119 

21 

6 

103 

36 

8 

29.  Trim, 

138 

118 

17 

3 

113 

21 

4 

80.  Dublin,  North, 

144 

121 

21 

2 

121 

21 

2 

30A.       „          . 

44 

34 

4 

6 

82 

12 

- 

141 

78 

31 

32 

76 

36 

20 

132 

89 

29 

14 

64 

49 

19 

S3.  MuUingar,      . 

151 

94 

47 

10 

81 

60 

11 

Si.  Galway.  .       . 

146 

120 

14 

12 

120 

14 

12 

34A,       „        .       . 

46 

26 

19 

2 

28 

18 

- 

86.  BaUinasloe.     . 

144 

119 

15 

10 

96 

27 

21 

36.  Parsonstown, 

146 

87 

40 

18 

87 

40 

18 

37.  Dublin,  No.  3, 

127 

119 

6 

2 

100 

15 

3 

39.  Listowel, 

126 

82 

36 

7 

90 

28 

7 

iO.  Dublin,  South. 

165 

147 

8 

117 

30 

8 

• 

MA.      n 

42 

31 

11 

- 

26 

16 

- 

4L  Portarlington, 

141 

119 

18 

4 

98 

38 

10 

12.  Gort,        .       . 

136 

115 

13 

7 

114 

9 

12 

13.  Templemore, 

129 

79 

31 

19 

84 

31 

14 

41  Athy, 

143 

91 

42 

10 

86 

34 

23 

46.  Ennis, 

132 

75 

31 

26 

81 

28 

23 

46l  Tipperary, 
47.  Kftkenny, 

120 

82 

26 

12 

84 

28 

8 

163 

144 

7 

2 

114 

24 

15 

4a  Toughal, 

130 

73 

45 

12 

72 

49 

9 

49.  Waterford, 

142 

89 

33 

20 

88 

41 

13 

6a  Enniw'orthy, 

153 

76 

64 

14 

76 

63 

14 

61.  Limerick, 

122 

70 

50 

2 

65 

57 

62.  Rathkoale, 

118 

86 

28 

4 

90 

26 

3 

63.  Clonmel, 

121 

85 

33 

3 

83 

36 

3 

64.  Tralee.     . 

113 

80 

27 

6 

80 

30 

3 

56.  MillBtreet, 

116 

85 

25 

6 

87 

28 

1 

66.  Mallow.   . 

112 

71 

29 

12 

69 

33 

10 

67.  Killame^, 

130 

72 

37 

21 

74 

38 

18 

66.  Bantry,    . 

133 

108 

16 

9 

97 

22 

14 

69.  Dunmauwoy, 

119 

101 

15 

3 

104 

12 

3 

60.  Cork, 

162 

113 

31 

8 

100 

35 

8 

60A.    „ 

31 

27 

2 

2 

23 

,8 

Total, 

8.650 

6,221 

1,778 

661 

6,991 

2.105 

554 
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Appendix. 


.  Section  IL. 

c 

n. 

B. 

PremlMS,  Playgrouiida,  fto. 

'"Z 

ly  of  Booka  and 

Oi«. 

triet. 

Condition 
of  School 

premisee, 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

None. 

Good. 

Midd- 
ling. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Midd- 
ling. 

Bad. 

51 

6i 

_ 

66 

81 

72 

17 

120 

48 

8 

55 

51 

29 

25 

160 

6 

4 

120 

31 

9 

23 

5 

- 

7 

32 

8 

33 

8 

8a 

90 

36 

3 

29 

160 

4 

3 

133 

24 

_ 

ao 

41 

16 

64 

110 

28 

18 

86 

69 

5 

67 

29 

7 

46 

126 

15 

9 

99 

46 

5 

5 

66 

42 

10 

36 

117 

30 

7 

79 

69 

6 

Q 

43 

56 

18 

42 

151 

6 

8 

101 

63 

4 

66 

23 

- 

65 

103 

28 

18 

132 

11 

_ 

68 

69 

- 

89 

138 

14 

8 

100 

34 

22 

8A 

lU 

13 

- 

- 

121 

5 

1 

122 

5 

_ 

6 

8 

7 

19 

27 

5 

8 

89 

1 

- 

9a 

107 

16 

10 

86 

131 

8 

19 

148 

10 

- 

78 

17 

83 

15 

101 

26 

3 

116 

13 

53 

49 

5 

88 

103 

31 

11 

124 

20 

57 

27 

1 

68 

134 

16 

3 

113 

40 

» 

88 

22 

7 

86 

124 

28 

6 

116 

30 

89 

- 

- 

8 

93 

3 

1 

97 

_ 

48 

54 

10 

48 

143 

9 

8 

88 

60 

12 

69 

40 

- 

84 

108 

36 

5 

121 

14 

74 

37 

41 

_ 

148 

_ 

4 

96 

40 

17 

18 

65 

89 

80 

17 

107 

82 

2 

73 

68 

19 

96 

21 

4 

84 

107 

83 

15 

114 

20 

11 

80 

93 

18 

87 

8 

105 

18 

17 

83 

45 

81 

71 

80 

27 

- 

99 

86 

4 

115 

13 

_ 

88 

88 

66 

9 

8 

142 

8 

1 

116 

86 

_ 

83 

66 

19 

19 

57 

114 

84 

13 

142 

9 

_ 

24 

68 

19 

10 

49 

101 

80 

7 

106 

14 

86 

180 

28 

4 

4 

146 

14 

1 

123 

87 

_ 

88 

60 

88 

14 

85 

104 

83 

19 

99 

40 

87 

98 

84 

10 

16 

121 

18 

7 

104 

34 

88 

70 

96 

8 

34 

129 

7 

8 

71 

37 

80 

S 

100 

82 

6 

7 

130 

10 

4 

189 

6 

30 

S9 

11 

4 

- 

31 

18 

1 

40 

4 

_ 

80A 

92 

18 

- 

81 

113 

10 

18 

133 

7 

31 

72 

28 

88 

10 

71 

88 

83 

62 

61 

88 

62 

32 

4 

68 

119 

26 

7 

147 

4 

_ 

33 

117 

18 

6 

6 

130 

7 

9 

137 

9 

_ 

34 

27 

15 

3 

1 

27 

15 

4 

88 

8 

- 

3«A 

81 

82 

14 

14 

116 

19 

9 

127 

9 

8 

36 

80 

31 

- 

34 

12U 

10 

16 

60 

60 

26 

36 

95 

IS 

6 

13 

121 

8 

4 

106 

81 

37 

85 

89 

6 

5 

84 

36 

6 

80 

39 

89 

107 

29 

14 

5 

136 

14 

5 

134 

21 

_ 

40 

20 

16 

6 

1 

38 

4 

38 

4 

_ 

40A 

73 

20 

17 

31 

112 

16 

13 

130 

11 

_ 

41 

lOi 

10 

8 

19 

114 

13 

8 

91 

30 

14 

48 

87 

8 

19 

36 

103 

15 

11 

121 

8 

43 

97 

17 

8 

21 

126 

13 

4 

86 

43 

14 

44 

87 

28 

9 

8 

112 

7 

13 

115 

10 

45 

75 

18 

6 

81 

90 

15 

15 

96 

14 

10 

46 

101 

9 

1 

48 

163 

- 

117 

30 

47 

55 

38 

6 

81 

93 

31 

6 

&4 

46 

_ 

48 

81 

45 

- 

16 

113 

17 

18 

103 

82 

49 

66 

67 

10 

20 

131 

4 

18 

120 

33 

_ 

60 

60 

40 

18 

20 

107 

13 

3 

75 

47 

_ 

61 

80 

80 

6 

3 

101 

13 

1 

75 

38 

68 

74 

36 

- 

18 

109 

8 

4 

107 

12 

68 

79 

16 

9 

9 

93 

7 

11 

78 

35 

. 

64 

88 

84 

10 

- 

96 

11 

9 

100 

15 

65 

61 

27 

1 

17 

79 

88 

11 

86 

19 

66 

60 

40 

87 

3 

118 

8 

4 

58 

68 

80 

57 

80 

21 

6 

28 

lOS 

15 

16 

66 

39 

88 

68 

101 

18 

8 

3 

106 

7 

6 

115 

4 

60 

60 

38 

18 

27 

126 

23 

4 

126 

28 

4 

60 

17 

6 

- 

9 

24 

6 

2 

24 

7 

60A 

TriT 

13S9 

603 

1,472 

7,114 

1,036 

600 

6,660 

1,754 

346 
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F. 
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Ordinary 
Schools. 


APPENDIX  F.— RESULTS  EXAMINATIONS. 


Tabulations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  :— 
(a.)  Of  Pupils  of  First  and  Higher  Classes  at : — 

(1.)  Ordinary  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  Ordinary  Schools  examined  for  results  for  the 
period  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899,  was 
8,063. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection  : — 

Boys,  349,108;  Girls,  313,785 ;  Totol,  662,893. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tion in  the  respective  schools  was  : — 

Boys,  225,795  ;  Girls,  203,236;  Totiil,  429,031. 

Per-  centage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  64-7. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Boys,  261,424;  Girls.  239,605;  ToUl,  501,029. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over 
within  the  results  year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection  for  results  fees : — 

Boys,  251,145;  Girls.  228,290  ;  Totol,  479,435. 

Per-centage  to  number  qualified,  95 '7. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  First 
and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  in  all  the  three  sub- 
jects— Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic — at  the  annual  examinations 
by  the  Inspectors  : — 


Grades. 

Number 
examined. 

Nomber 
passed. 

Per-centage 
pasMd. 

Per-«eDtage 
examined  in 
each  class  to 
total  number 
examined. 

First  Class,  .... 

Second  Class, 

Third  Class,. 

Fourth  Class, 

Fifth  Class  (First  Suge),      . 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

Sixth  Class,. 

68,782 
69,631 
67,458 
58,576 
45,064 
32,434 
31,733 

58,853 
54,640 
51,698 
37,584 
28,868 
20,280 
19,409 

85-6 
78-5 
76-6 
64*2 
64-1 
62-5 
61-2 

18-4 
ISA 
16.0 
15-7 
121 
8-7 
8-5 

Total,   .... 

373,678 

271,332 

72-6 

100-0 
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Tabulations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of  it«,illu 


First  and  Higher  Classes 


Examina- 
tions. 


Classss. 

ill 
1^ 

Class  ss. 

1 

i  J       Ordioary 
If  .   Schools. 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

Class  I.,     . 

68,782 

65,154 

94-7 

Class  III.,  . 

67,458 

54,496 

80-8 

,     II,     .         . 

69.631 

63,072 

906 

n       IV...           . 

58,576 

40,666 

69-4 

„  ni-.  .      . 

67,458 

60.172 

89-2 

»       VI..        . 

45,064 

28,266 

62-7 

.•   IV.,    .        . 

58,576 

51.137 

873 

,.      v«.,      . 

32,434 

21,633 

66-7 

.    v«.. .      . 

45,064 

.19,841 

88-4 

„      VI., 

31,733 

21,976 

69-2 

..   v^, .      . 

VI.    . 

32,434 
31,733 

•29,310 
27,630 

90  4 
871 

ToUl,  . 

OSOORAPHY. 

Class  Iir.,  . 

235.265 

167.037 

710 

„          w   *.,      . 

Total,  . 

373,678 

336,316 

90  0 

WajTiifO. 

67,458 

56,265 

83-4 

Cla«i  L,    . 
«    II.,    .        . 
„  III.,   .        . 
„   IV.,   .        . 

68,782 
ej^,631 
67,458 
58,576 
45,064 
32,434 

66,316 
66,209 
65,459 
56,169 
39,020 
29,818 

96-4 
951 
97-0 
959 
86-8 
91-9 

,.     IV...        . 

,.     v^,      . 
«     v.,      . 

,,      VL, 

ToUl.  . 

58.576 
45,064 
82,434 
31,733 

46,870 
84,256 
24,921 
23,079 

78-3 
76-0 
76-8 
72-7 

235,265 

184,391 

78-4 

..    v«.. . 

.,  VI.,    .        . 

31.733 

28,974 

91-3 

Agriculture. 
Class  IV.,  . 

„     v>.,       . 

25,974 
20.554 

16,196 
12,126 

Total,  .        . 

373.678 

351,965 

942 

62-3 

59  0 

Arithmetic. 

u      V«.. 

15,212 

11,282 

74-2 

aaas   I.,    . 

68,782 
6f>,631 
67,458 
58.576 
45.064 
3*2,434 
31,73:i 

61,629 
60,645) 
57,687 
42,502 
33,950 
22,633 
21,779 

89*6 
87-1 
85 '5 

„     VI.,  .        . 

Total,  . 

16,206 

11,975 

i3-9 

„    II.,    . 
„  III.,   . 

77,946 

51,579 

66-2 

„    IV.,    .         . 

M        V«.,.              . 

«    v«.,.      . 

„    VI.,   .         . 

72-6 
75-3 
69-8 
68-6 

Book-keeping. 
Claw    VI., 

„     v«.,       . 

..      VI  , .        . 

ToUl,  . 

9,497 
6,876 
5,748 

6,724 
4,689 
3,866 

70-8 
681 
67-2 

ToUl,  . 

373,678 

5iOO,829 

80-5 

22,121 

15,275 

69  0 

Spelling. 

Class  I.,     . 

68,782 

64,551 

93-8 

Needlework. 

„  II.,     .        . 

69.631 

61,385 

881 

Class    II.,. 

30.552 

27,745 

IK)-8 

,.in..  .     . 

67,458 

52,727 

78-1 

„      III., 

30,270 

28,421 

93-9 

„iv..    .      . 

58,576 

44,385 

75-8 

„      IV., 

26,545 

24,735 

93-2 

„    VI.,  .        . 

45,064 

37,239 

82-6 

„     v».,      . 

20.647 

18,762 

909 

..    Vt.,   .        . 

32,434 

28,743 

88-6 

M        V».,        . 

16,122 

14,03.S 

92  8 

„  VI.,    .        . 

31,783 

27,515 

86-7 

.      VI.. 
ToUl,  .        . 

13,794 

13,106 

95-0 

Total,  . 

373,678 

316,545 

84-7 

136,930 

126,804 

92-6 

k2 
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Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  : — 

(2.)  Model  Schools. 

Pupils  of  First  and  Higher  Classes. 

The  total  number  of  Model  Schools  examined  for  results  for  the  periods 
ended  within  the  twelve  months  ended  30th  September,  1899,  "was  76. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection : — 

Boys,  5,211 ;  Girlf,  4,294;  Total,  9,505. 

The  average  dailj  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  daj  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tion in  the  respective  schools  was ; — 

Boys,  3,936 ;    Girls,  3.091 ;    Total,  7,027. 
Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  73-9. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Boys,  3,9(^3 ;  Giib,  3,324;  Total,  7,307. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over 
within  the  results  year,  and  weye  present  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection  for  results  fees  : — 

Boys,  3,844 ;  Girls,  3,081 ;  Total,  6,925. 
Percentage  to  number  qualified,  94*7. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  oi  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  in  all  the  three 
subjects — Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic—  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions by  the  Inspectors : — 


Gbades. 

Number 
examined. 

Number 
pueed. 

Per-oenU^ 
puMd. 

Per-centage 

examined 

Ineachdaa 

to  total 

number 

examined. 

First  Class,    . 

728 

681 

93-5 

121 

Second  Class, 

816 

728 

89-2 

13-5 

Third  Class,  . 

861 

760 

88-3 

14-3 

Fourth  Ckss, 

910 

767 

84-3 

151 

Fifth  Ckss  (First  Stage),      . 

875 

738 

84-3 

14-5 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

748 

653 

87-3 

12-4 

Sixth  Class,   . 

1,095 

929 

84-8 

18-1 

Total,     . 

6,033 

5,256 

87-1 

100*0 
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CLAMBSt 

1 

CLAMSa. 

HI 

1 

1.             ™ 

a=  .  Besalta 
C  at  Examim 
2i.S  tiona. 

1  o  g  Model 
1^5  Sclioolft 

Rbadino. 

Grammar. 

Clan  I.,          .        . 

728 

652 

89-6 

Clan  III., 

861 

779 

90-5 

..     11.,          .        . 

816 

770 

94-4 

„      IV.,        .        . 

910 

764 

83-9 

„  in.,        .      . 

861 

820 

95-2 

„       Vi.,       .        . 

876 

628 

71-8 

..    IV..          .        . 

910 

883 

97-0 

„     v«..     .      . 

748 

584 

781 

,.    v».,       .      . 

875 

748 

J,096 

839 

735 

1.063 

95-9 
982 
970 

,,     VI..        .        . 
Total.      . 

Oboqraphy. 
Clan  III., 

1.095 

817 

74-6 

VI 

4,489 

3,572 

79-6 

»,'*•» 

Total,      . 

6,033 

5,762 

95-5 

861 

764 

88-7 

Writing. 

„      IV.,         .        . 

910 

767 

84-3 

Clan  I.,          .        . 

728 

660 

90-6 

„       VI.,       .        . 

875 

718 

820 

«     II.,          .        . 

816 

786 

96*3 

,•     v«.,     .      . 

748 

654 

87-4 

„   III.,          .       . 

861 
910 
875 
748 

851 
887 
830 
725 

98-8 
97-5 
94-8 
96-9 

„     VI.,        .        . 

Total, 

1,095 

910 

831 

,.   IV.,          .        . 
V» 

4,489 

3,813 

84-9 

.VI., 

1.095 

1,052 

961 

Agriculture. 

Clan  IV.,        .        . 

„       Vi.,       .        . 

190 
160 

98 
103 

ToUl 

6,033 

5,791 

96-0 

51-6 

643 

AaiTBMKric. 
Oui  I.,         .       . 
„    11.. 

728 
816 
861 

633 
757 
791 

87  0 
92-8 
91-9 

„      v«..     .      . 

„      VI..         . 
Total.      . 

152 
176 

120 
132 

453 

78-9 
750 

678 

66-8 

„  III..         .       . 

,    IV.,         .       . 

„    v.,       .      . 
.,    v..       .      . 

„  VI.,          .       . 

910 

875 

748 

1.095 

800 
784 
683 
964 

87-9 
89-6 
91-3 
880 

Bookkeeping. 
ClanV»., 

»,    v«..       .  •   . 

„   VI.,          .        . 
Totel,      . 

598 
541 
655 

494 
457 
549 

82-6 
84-5 
83-8 

ToUI 

6,033 

5,412 

89-7 

BWVMI,            ■               • 

1,794 

Tboo 

83-6 

SnLUN«. 

Cla«    I., 

728 

645 

88-5 

Njsbdlkwobk. 

.,     11..         .       . 

816 

747 

91-5 

Clan  II., 

353 

317 

89*8 

»   III.,         .       . 

861 

746 

86-6 

„     Il.r.,        .       . 

877 

352 

98-4 

„    IV.,         .       . 

910 

761 

83-6 

..     IV..        .       . 

400 

379 

94-7 

„      VI.,        .        . 

875 

805 

920 

,.       VI.,       .       . 

399 

376 

94-2 

„     v».,      .       . 

748 

708 

94-6 

„       V'.,      .       . 

309 

298 

96-4 

„    VI.,         .       . 

1,095 

1,018 

930 

„     VI..        .       . 
ToUl,      . 

524 

514 

981 

Toul.  . 

6.033 

5,430 

900 

2.362 

2.236 

"94T 

Die 
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AO^nOim.  (3.)   CONVENT  JLhB  MONASTERY  SCHOOLS. 

F.      '      The  total  number  of  Convent  and  Monaflterj  Schools  examined  for 
jjg,^^       rusiilts  for  the  i)eriod  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  Sep- 
Examlna-    tember,  1899,  was  343. 
*^°i—  Number  (»f  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)   on   last  day 

Convent      ^f  month  preceding  inspection : — 

"*"^  Boyd,  29,102;  Girls,  78,678 ;  Total,  107,680. 


Monastery 
Schoolik 


The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tions in  the  respective  schools  was : — 

Boys,  19,206;  Girls,  51,229  ;  Total,  73,435. 
Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  68*2. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results : — 

Boys,  19,603;  Girls,  58,542;  Total,  78,145. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  made  100  attendances  or  over  within 
the  results  year  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  :— 

Boys,  18,613  ;  Girls,  58,990;  Total,  72,603. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  92*9. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  in  all  the  three 
subjects — Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic — at  the  annual  examina- 
tions by  the  Inspectors. 


eSADBS. 

Number 
examined. 

Number 
pa«ed. 

Percentage 
passed. 

Pereentac* 
examined  ID 

eachdaM 
to  total 
number 

examined. 

First  ClttM,  . 

10,351 

9,694 

93-7 

21-2 

Second  Class, 

9,458 

8,225 

87-0 

19-4 

Third  Class, 

7,809 

6,759 

86-5 

160 

Fourth  Class, 

6,825 

5,450 

79-9 

14-0 

Fiflh  Class  (First  Stage), 

5,072 

4,050 

79-9 

10-4 

Fifth  Class  (Second  StageX  . 

4,121 

3,870 

81-8 

8-4 

Sixth  Class,  .... 

5,219 

4,204 

806 

10*6 

Total 

48,855 

41,752 

85-5 

100-0 
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First  and  Higher  Classes. 


Clamm. 

1^) 

ts 

i 

1 
'1^ 

lit 

Reading. 

Grammak. 

GUh    I,       . 

10.S51 

10,117 

97-7 

ClMI  HI.,        . 

■  7,809 

6.635 

85-0 

.,    n.,     . 

M5» 

9,032 

95-5 

«     IV.,      . 

6,825 

5.334 

78-2 

.  III.,    . 

7,80» 

7.374 

94-4 

.       Vi.,     . 

5,072 

3,642 

71-8 

.    IV.,       . 

6.825 

6,367 

93-3 

.,    v«.,     . 

4.121 

8.112 

75-5 

M           VI..             . 

5,072 
4,121 
5,219 

4.821 
3,950 
4,993 

951 
95-9 
95-7 

„      VI.,       . 

ToUl,        . 

Geography. 
CImi  III.,      . 

5,219 

4.236 

81-1 

„     V".,      . 

VI 

29,046 

22,959 

79-0 

7,809 

6,770 

ToUl,       . 

48.855 

46.654 

95-5 

Writing. 

86-7 

Clan    I.,       . 

10,351 

10,274 

992 

M     IV.,      . 

6,825 

6.504 

80-6 

,.     II..        . 

M58 

9,258 

97-9 

»       VI.,     . 

5,072 

4,128, 

81-4 

,.  III..        . 

7^9 

7.707 

98-7 

,.     v«..    . 

4J21 

3,379 

820 

«    IV..       . 

6.825 
5,072 
4.121 
5,219 

6.581 
4,692 
3.946 
4,989 

96-4 
92-5 
95*8 

»,      VI..       . 
ToUl,       . 

5,219 
29.046 

4,383 

84-0 

^      VI..      . 
V* 

24,163 

83-2 

..    VI..       . 

95-6 

AoaiCULTURB. 

Class  IV.,      . 
„       VI.,     . 

„     v«.,     . 

„     VL,       . 

ToUl,       . 

Bgok.kbeping. 
Class    V».,    . 

M        V«.    . 

„      VI.,     . 

ToUl.       . 

495 
365 
317 
399 

311 
213 
254 
310 

Total,       . 

48,855 

47,447 

971 

62-8 

Abithmetic. 

Out    I.,       . 

„     II.,       . 

n    III..         . 

10.351 
9.458 
7,809 
6,825 
5.072 
4,121 
5,219 

9,867 
8.698 
7,134 
5,746 
4,423 
3,591 
4.437 

95-3 
920 
91-4 
84-2 
87-2 
871 
85  0 

89-8 

58-3 
80-1. 
77-7 

1,576 

1,088 

690 

,    IV..       . 
„     VI.,      . 

»    v«.,     . 

..    VI.,        . 

1,985 
1,512 
1,209 

1,529 

1,178 

989 

77  0 
77-9 
81-8 

TaUl 

48,855 

43,896 

XOiSJ. 

4,706 

3,696 

78-5 

Rrauiifo. 

CUh    I..       . 

10,351 

9,875 

95*4 

Nbbdlework. 

.    II.,       . 

9.458 

8,397 

88-8 

Class    II..       . 

7,317 

6,776 

92-6 

-  iw.,     . 

7,809 

6,242 

79-9 

„     III.,      . 

6.608 

6,342 

96'0 

«   IV,.       , 

6,825 

5,448 

79-8 

„     IV.,      . 

5,865 

5,596 

96-4 

„    v>.. 

5,072 

4,518 

89-1 

.,     v^.   . 

4,440 

4.179 

941 

»    v«.,     . 

4,121 

3,725 

90-4 

.,       V'.,      . 

3,574 

3.439 

96-2 

„   VI.,       . 

5^219 

4,765 

91*3 

„     VI..       . 

4,582 

4,499 

982 

ToUl,     , 

48,855 

42,970 

88  0 

ToUl,       . 

32,381 

30,831 

95-2 

Examina- 
tions. 

Convent 
and 

Monastery 
Schools. 
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*'  Append 

*^**|f  ^^»  (4.)  Workhouse  Schools. 

Results  'Die  total  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  examined  for  results  for  Mie 

ti^ofc*  ^^'   periods  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899,  was 

Workhouse     ^' 
Rdhools. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 

Results  year : — 

Boys,  2,894;  Girls,  2,167;  ToUl,  5,061. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  12  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  ])receding  the  Results  Examina- 
tions  in   the   respective  schools  was : — 

Boys,  2,482;    Girls,  1,877;    Total,  4,369. 
Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  86*1. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Boyn.  2,176;  Girls,  1,621  ;  Total,  3,797. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  made  100  attendances  or  over 
within  the  results  year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection : — 

Boys,  2,012;  Girls,  1,403;  ToUl,  8,415. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  89*9. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  in  all  three 
subjects — Heading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic — at  the  annual  examina- 
tions by  the  Ins|)ectors  : — 


Gradss. 

NomW 
examined. 

Nnmber 
p«ne4. 

Per-oentage 
puMed. 

Per-«enUi« 

eaniacd 

in  eadi  da« 

to  total  nnmber 

examined. 

First  Glass, 

569 

493 

86-6 

24*2 

Second  Class,     . 

518 

443 

83-5 

22-1 

Third  Class, 

485 

410 

84-5 

20*5 

Fourth  Class,     . 

36G 

274 

74-8 

15-6 

Fifth  Cld2s  (First  Stage),  . 

257 

186 

72-3 

•     10-9 

Fifth  ClaDS  (Second  Stage), 

112 

76 

67-9 

4-7 

Sixth  Class, 

48 

34 

70-8 

20 

Total, 

2,355 

1,916 

31 -3 

100*0 
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WORKHOUSB  SOBOOLfl. 

General  Abstract  of  Answering. 
Tabulation  of  Propiciency  at  Results  Examinations  of 
First  and  Higher  Classes. 


Pupils  of 


CUMU. 

Ill 

1 

flu 

Clamu. 

LI 

l|5 

1, 

Rbabino. 

GlUMMAR. 

Clasi  I., 

.569 

546 

95-9 

ClMS  III., 

485 

423 

87-2 

„    M..          .        . 

518 

498 

961 

„      IV.,         .         . 

366 

284 

77-6 

„  HI.,          .        . 

485 

456 

940 

..      Vi..         .        . 

257 

177 

68-8 

„    IV.,          .        . 

366 

347 

94-8 

„     v«.,       .      . 

112 

75 

66-9 

n    v..      .      . 
..    v.,       .      . 

TI.,          .        . 

257 
IJ-2 
48 

238 
104 
41 

92-6 
92-8 
85-4 

„      VI.,         .        . 

48 

SO 

62-5 

ToUl,      . 

Qbogriphy. 
Clwa  III., 

1,268 

989 

78-0 

485 

427 

Totel,      . 

2,355 

2,230 

947 

flTKlTINO. 

880 

CIm  I., 

569 

547 

961 

„      IV.,        .        . 

366 

823 

88-2 

..  II.,      .     . 

518 

510 

96-4 

..      VI.,         .        . 

257 

219 

85*2 

..  III..      .    . 

485 

463 

95-4 

.,      V..,         .        . 

112 

90 

80-3 

»   IV.,          .        . 

366 
257 
112 

359 
228 

104 

980 
887 
92-8 

„      VI.,        .        . 
ToUJ,      .        . 

48 

33 

687 

„     VI.,         .        . 

1,268 

1,092 

861 

„   VI.,         .        . 

48 

39 

81-2 

Aqriculturk. 

ClMI  IV., 

.,     v«„ 

„      VI.,        .        . 
Total, 

116 
87 
42 
27 

63 
58 
33 
23 

ToUl.      . 

2«355 

2,250 

95-5 

54-3 

Amthmric. 

ClM.   I.,              .           . 

«  II.,      .     . 

569 
518 
485 
366 

511 
472 
415 
281 

89-8 
91-1 
85-5 

767 

66-6 
78-5 
851 

» III.,      .    . 

272 

177 

63-0 

..  IV..         .        . 

«    v...       .      . 

•257 

200 

77-8 

BOOK.KBBPINO. 

n       y..           .          . 

112 

75 

66-9 

Class  V»., 

15 

14 

93-3 

„    VI.           .        . 

48 

29 

60-4 

„     v«.,      .      . 

„    VI.,           .        . 

11 
6 

8 
5 

72-7 
83-3 

ToUl,      . 

2,355 

1,983 

84-2 

Spbllimg. 

569 

534 

93-8 

ToUl,      . 
Needlrwork. 

32 

27 

843 

Clau  I., 

„    11..         .        . 

518 

469 

90-5 

Class  II., 

192 

178 

927 

»  III..         .        . 

485 

420 

86-6 

„     III.,        .        . 

182 

173 

94-5 

..   IV.,         .        . 

366 

300 

81-9 

„      IV.,        .        . 

142 

138 

971 

,.    v>.,       .      . 

257 

220 

856 

,.     v».,       .      . 

105 

95 

90-4 

„     VI.,        .        . 

!12 

100 

89-2 

„     v«,       .      . 

35 

33 

94-3 

,   VI.,          .        . 

48 

39 

81-2 

„      VI..        .        . 
Total.      .        . 

8 

8 

1000 

T»tol,      .        . 

2,355 

2,082 

88-4 

664 

624 

93-9 

Appendix, 

Seeilon  II., 
P. 

RemlU 

Ezamioft* 

tlona. 

Workbonae 
Schools. 
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(5.)  Evening  Schools. 


Section  IL, 
F. 

-r—  The  total  number  of  Evening  Schools  examined  for  results  for  ibe 

Examina-   periods  ended  within   the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899, 
tlona^        was  30. 

fehool^  Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 

inspection : — 

Males.  1,446 ;  Females,  466  ;  Total,  1,912. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ended  last  day  of 
month  Immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was : — 

Males,  853  ;  Females,  355;  Total,  1,208. 
Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  63^. 

Number  of  pupils  qualified  by  attendance  for  presentation  at 
Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Males,  813  ;  Females,  289;  Total,  1,102. 

Number  of  pupils  who  had  made  50  attendances  or  over  within  the 
results  year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  for 
results  fees  ;— 

Males,  628;  Females,  *247  ;  Total,  875. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  79*4. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  in  all  the  three 
subjects — Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic — at  the  annual  examina- 
tions by  the  Inspectors  : — 


Gradu. 

Number 
ezftmined. 

Number 
paoed. 

PereenUgo 
passed. 

enabed 

iu  Meh  elsM 

to  total  nnmbsr 

eUUDlMd. 

First  CUss. 

Second  Class,     . 

Third  Class, 

Fourth  Class,      . 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stag«),    . 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage), 

Sixth  CUss, 

33 
105 
135 
174 
146 
126 
156 

28 
71 
79 

87 

61 
40 
67 

84-8 
67-6 
58-5 
500 
41'8 
31-7 
429 

3-8 
12-0 
15-4 
19-9 
16-7 
14*4 

Total,    . 

875 

433 

49-5 

1000 
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Evening  Schools. 
General  Abstract  of  Answreino. 


Appendix. 

Beotion  IL 
F. 


TA.BXJLATION   of  PROFICIENCY   at   RESULTS    EXAMINATIONS    of  Pupils    of  g^^ 

First  and  Higher  Classes.  tlons. 

Evening 
Schools. 


ObABSsa. 

ll 

Poroentage  or  Passes 

to  No.  ot  Pupils 

examined. 

Classks. 

K 

is' 

flu 

Arithmetic. 

Rkadino. 

Class    I., 

33 

30 

90-9 

Claj>a    I., 

33 

29 

87-9 

„     XL,          .        . 

106 

84 

80-0 

..      11., 

106 

85 

89-5 

::?!:    :   : 

135 
174 

81 
98 

60  0 
56*3 

„  in., 

135 

118 

87-4 

v.         .      . 

146 

70 

47-9 

,.    IV., 

174 

162 

87-3 

:.v't    -.  -. 

126 
156 

42 

67 

33-3 
42-9 

v» 

U6 

137 

93*8 

..     V... 

126 
156 

117 
147 

92-8 
94-2 

Total,          .        . 

875 

472 

53-9 

«     VI., 

Spelling. 

Class    I., 
„     II.,          .        . 

Tote), 

«75 

785 

89-7 

83 
105 

28 
66 

84*4 

62*8 

III.           .        . 

135 

86 

63-7 

,     IV.           .        . 

174 

115 

661 

A'ritino. 

VI.           .        . 

146 

104 

71-2 

CUlB     I., 

33 

32 

97-0 

,,    VI.,           .        . 

126 
156 

93 
135 

73-8 
86-5 

..  III., 

105 

102 

97*1 

135 

174 

128 
168 

94-8 
96-5 

ToUl, 

875 

627 

71-6 

..     IV., 

,.      Vi„ 

146 

118 

80-8 

BOOK>KBKPINO. 

«     V*., 

126 

118 

93-6 

Class    VI., 

4 

13 

2 

50-0 

.,    ▼!., 

156 

145 

92-9 

,.      VI.,        .        . 

Total, 

17 

- 

- 

Total, 

875 

811 

92-7 

34 

2 

5-9 

(6.)  Results  Examinations  of  Infant  Pupils. 

Tabulations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examination 
OF  Infant  Pupils  at: — 


Result* 

Examina> 

tiona. 

Infanta. 


— 

Number 
examined. 

Number 
passed. 

passed. 

1.  Ordinary  Schools, 

105,757 

97,042 

91-7 

2.  Model  Schools, 

892 

860 

96-4 

3.  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools, 

23,748 

23,091 

97-2 

4.  Workhouse  Schools,      . 

1,060 

1,014 

95-7 
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Appendix, 

seot^it,  G.— INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


S'.J^jJJ™,  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  SPECIAL  INDUSTRUL 
Edu»tioD.  DEPARTMENTS. 


InBtruction. 


Synopsiaof   SYNOPSIS     of    REPORTS     bv    DISTRICT    INSPECTORS    ODL     SCHOOL 
Reports  by  -^ 

District  In-  DEPARTMENTS  comin^  within  the  provisions   of  Rule  155 

spectorson  /t     t  •    i  t  * 

industri&i  (Industrial  Instruction),  viz. : — 

(a.)  In  a  National  School  where  the  manager  desires  that  special  provision 
be  made  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  Extems,  as  well  as  of  those 
female  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Sixth  Class,  in  embroidery  and 
other  advanced  kinds  of  needlework  or  other  approved  branches  of 
industrial  instruction  for  females,  a  salary,  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  be  awarded  to  a  Special  Industrial  Teacher 
thoroughly  qualified  to  organize  and  conduct  such  instruction. 

(b.)  Such  Teacher  will  be  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of 
the  entire  Industrial  Education  in  the  School,  including  the  plain 
needlework,  «fec.,  prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  several  classes, 
and  will  be  personally  responsible  for  the  efficient  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  a  Special  Industrial  Class  composed  of  extern  young  women,  and 
of  such  pupils  ajs  may  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  literary  course 
of  the  School. 

(c.)  Each  member  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class  must  be  engaged  in 
receiving  industrial  instruction  daily,  for  such  time  as  in  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  industry  pursued,  may  be  deemed  adequate. 

(rf.)  The  recognition  of  a  Special  Industrial  Teacher  will  not  relieve 
the  ordinary  female  teachers  of  the  School  from  the  obligation  of 
giving  efficient  practical  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  the  special 
Industrial  Teacher,  in  plain  needlework,  &c.,  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
classes  as  prescribed  in  the  programmes,  and  particularly  to  the  girls 
of  the  Sixth  Class,  under  the  Alternative  Scheme  approved  for  that 
class. 

(«.)  To  warrant  the  recognition  of  a  Special  Industrial  Teacher,  there 
must  be  a  separate  work-room  suitably  famished  and  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class.  The  instruction,  however, 
of  the  several  classes  in  needlework,  &c.,  and  of  the  Sixth  Class  in  the 
Alternative  Scheme,  may  be  carried  on  wholly  or  partly  by  the  teachers 
in  this  work-room. 

(/.)  The  remuneration  of  the  Special  Industrial  Teacher  from  the 
Commissioners,  is  limited  to  the  personal  salary  awarded  to  her,  but  the 
Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  such  salary  be  supplemented 
from  local  sources  by  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  the  School. 

(ff.)  In  every  Industrial  Department  a  separate  Roll  Book,  and 
se[)arate  Daily  Rej)ort  Book,  must  be  kept  for  the  Special  Industrial 
Claas 
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District  5. — Ballyshannon  Convent,  County  Donegal.  Appendix. 

Industrial  Department.  Section  ii., 

G. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  heen  in  operation  since  November,  r^-^  ^^ 
1893.     The  branches  taught  are  hand  and  machine  knitting,  shirt-  industrial 
making,  underclothing,  baby  linen,  altar  linen,   dressmaking,   little  Inatrnction. 
boys'  suits,  art  needlework,  drawn  thread  work,  Mountmellick  and  Bally- 
crochet  work.  ihannon 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  23  extems)  was  32,  of  J^^Jg"  •! 
whom  26  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged  at  machine  Depart- 
knitting,  finishing  and  pressing  hosiery  and  shirtmaJcing.     The  work  ™«°^ 
material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Commimity  and  partly       ur. 
by  local  drapers.     Some  of  the  finished  work  is  returned  to  the  local    M'OiaJe. 
drapers;  the  rest  is  sold;  the  pupils  receiving  from  2s.  to  lbs.  per 
week. 

l%e  condition  of  the  Department  is  very  satisfactory,  the  work 
done  annually  in  making  up  garments,  dbc,  being  very  considerable, 
and  its  quality  and  finish  left  little  to  be  desired. 

Plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  were  satisfactorily  taught  to  the 
pupHs  of  the  Literary  School. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  8. — Crumlin  Road  Convent,  Antrim.  Cmmiin- 

Industrial  Department.  SJnvent 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1868.     The  ^^^rt^ 
teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  under-  ment. 
skirting,  knitting  of  jerseys,  &c. ;    crocheting;    Mountmellick  work,    unT.P. 
sprigging,  Ac,  Ac.  aconnar. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  16  extems)  was  34,  of 
whom  17  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged  at  chenille, 
hair-pin  work,  Mountmellick  work,  making  garments,  &c. 

The  work  was  very  neat  and  useful. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  partly  by  the  pupils  and  partly 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Community.  Some  of  the  finished  work  is  given 
to  the  poorer  pupils;  that  made  from  the  material  supplied  by  the 
pupils  is  put  to  their  own  use ;  none  was  sold. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  ^c,  was  good.     The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  18. — Monaghan  Convent,  County  Monaghan.  Monagh»-i 

Industrial  Department.  J;^^';;^^ 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1896.  The  men"' 
teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  — 
cutting-out,  lace  work  (Carrickmacross)  and  embroidery.     .  ^*^  ^*" 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  26  extems)  was  48, 
of  whom  24  were  present  on  day  of  inspection  engaged  at  Clones  lace 
work. 

The  woik  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community  and 
the  pupils,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  to  the  Irish  Industries 
Depot,  and  to  local  traders,  each  pupil  receiving  all  the  profits  of  the 
w<»k  made  by  her. 


Mr.  Keenan, 
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Inslractioii. 


Cual- 

•treet 

Convent. 

iDduitrial 

Depart - 

meiit. 

Mr,  Rosa. 


Appendix.       In  the  Literary  School  plain  gewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out  were 

Section  n.,  well  taught  to  the  different  classes  in  accordance  with  the  require- 

^       ments  of  their  respective  programmes.     The  Alternative  (Industrial) 

ReDortBon   Scheme  is  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  girls  of  the  Sixth  Class,  and 

i"i^]2^«  tihe  articles  of  dress  made  by  these  pupils  for  the  most  part  finds  its 

way  to  their  homes.     The  pupils  of  the  Sixth  Glass,  after  a  two  years' 

course  of  instruction,  are  admitted  to  the  Industrial  Department  as 

extems.     The  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  this  Industrial  Department 

can  be  readily  disposed  of  at  remunerative  prices. 

District   19. — Canal-street  Convent  (Nbwry),   County    Armagh. 
Industrial  Departbcent. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  April, 
1855.  The  teacher  is  well  qualified  in  all  branches  of  plain  sewing, 
also  in  dressmaking,  cutting-out,  knitting,  crochet,  lacemaking 
(Limerick  and  point),  embroidery,  satin  stitch,  drawn  linen,  hem- 
stitching, &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  forty-nine  extems) 
was  fifty-six,  of  whom  forty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  at  lace  work  in  a  special  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  fine 
underclothing  work  in  linen  and  silk,  embroidery,  working  monograms 
on  table  linen.  The  work  in  all  these  branches  was  of  a  superior 
character. 

The  work  material  is  bUpplied  by  those  sending  orders  and  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Community.  The  finished  work  is  largely  made  to 
order;  some  is  disposed  of  by  a  saleswoman  in  England,  and  some  is 
sold  locally.  Payment  to  the  pupils  varies  from  1«.  to  I2s.  per  week, 
according  to  ability  and  indust^  of  worker. 

The  number  of  extems  wa«  somewhat  lower  than  it  was  in  1897 
or  1898;  but  the  attendance  of  those  on  Rolls  is  more  regular.  The 
work  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  command  abundant  orders  both 
from  new  customers  and  former  patrcms.  Good  wages  are  earned  by 
competent  and  industrious  workers.  The  pupils  of  the  Literary 
School  showed  good  proficiency  in  needlework,  and  a  class  of  girls 
presented  in  sewing-machine  and  dressmaking  gave  evidence  of  having 
received  skilful  instruction  in  this  useful  branch.  No  pupil  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Alternative  Scheme. 


RostreTor  DISTRICT  19. — ROSTREVOR  CONVENT,  COUNTY  DoWN. 

Conyent,  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

IndustrUI 

Depart-  fhis  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1868.     The 

*  J—       teacher  is  proficient  in  all  branches  of  plain  sewing,  and  in  cutting- 
Mr.  Ro»M.    q^ij  ^jy^  dressmaking ;  also  in  Limerick  and  point  lace,  Mountmellick 
work,  embroidery,  knitting  and  crochet. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  six  extems)  was 
eight,  of  whom  five  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged, 
with  satisfactory  results,  at  the  making  of  men's  shirts  and  ladies' 
underclothing. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity, but  mainly  by  those  sending  orders — ^most  of  the  work  is 
made  to  order;  but  some  is  disposed  of  locally.  The  pupils  receive 
payment  at  the  rate  of  from  2«.  to  7«.  per  week,  according  to  ability 
and  industry.  The  work-room  is  comfortable,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,   and  very  fair   wages   have   been   earned   by    competent 
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workers,  yet  the  attendance  at  this  department  shows  no  advance,  ^pp^^ 
The  w(H:k  on  hands,  mostly  fine  underclothing,  was  of  a  satisfactory  Section  il 
character^  ^ 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were  thoroughly  well  up  to  the  Reports  on 
requirements  of  the  prc^ramme  in  needlework.  iMtrwrtion 

One  girl  was  presented  in  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme,  and 
gave  evidence  of  careful  instruction  in  the  branches  selected. 

District  20. — St.  John's  Convent  (Foxpord),  County  Mato.      St.  John's 
Industrial  Departicent.  (pJISS^). 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  indnitrial 
1894.     The  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  dress-  l>ei*rt- 
making,  the  making  of  fine  underclothing,  shirtmaking,  ecclesiastical  °'*°*' 
embroidery,  "art  work,  and  the  knitting  of  stockings,  jerseys,  &c.  Mr,  SempU. 

J.  lie  number  of  pupils  on  the  Holls  (including  twenty-four  extems) 
was  thirty-one,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  in- 
spection, engaged,  with  good  results,  at  shirtmaking,  dressmaking,  and 
knitting. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community  or 
by  customers,  and  of  the  finished  work  some  is  sold  to  shops,  and 
some  being  done  to  the  order  of  customers  is  retiuned  to  them. 
The  pupils  receive  from  1*.  to  5«.  per  week,  according  to  skill  dis- 
played. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 

District  21. — St.   Francis   Xavibr's  Convent  (Ballaghaderebn), 

County  Mato.  St.  Francis 

Industrial  Department.  Snl7nt 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  rB»ll««h»- 
1889.     The  branches  taught  were  shirtmaking,  embroidery,  art  needle-  aereen). 
work,  altar  vestments  and  dressmaking.  Mr. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  sixteen  extems)  was    ^^lade. 
twenty-six,  of  whom  nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  en- 
gaged at  shirtmaking.     The  garments  were  well  made  and  finished. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  local  shopkeepers,  and 
partly  by  the  (religious)  Community.  The  finished  work  is  returned 
to  the  shops  and  portion  sold  by  the  nuns. 

The  pupils  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  ^d.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  week, 
according  to  proficiency. 

The  accommodation  and  mechanical  facilities  afforded  by  this 
Department  were  satisfactory.  Shirtmaking  being  the  chief  industry 
taught,  a  large  quantity  of  finished  garments  was  sent  out  during  the 
year.  The  sewing,  including  herring-bone  stitch  and  button-holing, 
was  done  by  a  liberal  machinery. 

District  24.— -Carrigkmacross  National  School,  County  Carrickma- 

MONAOHAN.  t'oss 

National 

Industrial  Department.  School. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1847.     The  Dejwrt-" 
teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  taught.  "*"*• 

The  number  ol  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  forty-one  extems)  was       ifh 
forty-three,  of  whom  fourteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,   ^'^ahon. 
engaged  at  Guipure  and  appliqn^  lace,  and  their  work  was  excellent 
in  every  respect. 
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Appendix.       "rhe  work  material  is  purchased  by  the  manager  from  the  Lace 
Seotion  IL.  Depot,  in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold.    The 
^       workpeople  received  the  price  at  which  their  work  was  disposed  of, 
RaDortson  less  the  cost  of  materials. 

insiru^n.      '^^^  school  is  doing  very  good  work  in  the  locality,  and  provides 
'  employment  for  several  women  who  would  otherwise  be  idle.    The 
work  done  is  of  great  value,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 


CarriekiDiu> 
croBB 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Jfr. 


District  24. — Carrickmacross  Convent,  County  Monaohan. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1898.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches 
taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  eighteen  extems)  was 
thirty,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  at  applique  and  Guipure  lacemaking.  The  work  was  of  an 
excellent  character.  The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  Lace 
Depot  in  Dublin,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  through  the 
Depot,  the  workers  being  paid  the  price  for  which  their  work  was 
sold,  minus  the  cost  of  materials. 

Tliis  department  is  conducted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
pupils  are  not  allowed  to  forget  or  neglect  their  literary  instruction, 
whilst  they  are  made  wonderfully  skilful  at  lace-work.  Some 
specimens  of  lace  work  were  being  sent  for  sale  to  Dublin  on  the  day 
of  inspection,  and  they  reflected  very  great  credit  on  the  instructor. 
The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


CroMma- 
glen  Female 
National 
School, 
luduBtrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Dr  Sfeede, 


District  25. — Crossmaolen  Female  National  School, 
County  Armagh. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1896. 
The  teacher  won  two  silver  medals  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
Show  at  Ball's  Bridge.  The  branches  taught  are  different  kinds  of 
lace  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  (including  117  extems)  was  125, 
of  whom  thirty-four  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged, 
with  satisfactory  results,  at  lace  work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  .teacher,  and  the  finished  work 
is  sold  to  the  Lace  Depot,  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  the  pupils  earning 
from  6s.  to  lbs.  per  week,  according  to  proficiency.  Teacher  pays 
about  £100  per  month  to  the  workers. 

The  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain 
needlework,  knitting,  Ac,  was  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Ardee 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment 


District  25. — ^Ardeb  (2)  Convent,  County  Louth. 
Industrial  Department. 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  November, 
DrTsuede.   1896.     The  teacher  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
various  kinds  of  lace  work. 
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The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirty-five  extems)   ^pp^*^ 
v?as  thirty-nine,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  Section  li, 
engaged  at  lacemaking,  crochet,  and  embroidery  on  silk.     The  work       J^L 
material  is  supplied  from  the  school,  and  the  finished  work  is  dis-  Reportoon 
posed  of  by  private  sales  and  to  the  Lace  Depot,  in  Dublin.     The  [ng^^^J^n 
pupils  receive  the  full  price  realised,  less  value  of  material. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  Ac,  was  very  good:  the  extems  appeared  to  have  done 
their  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  teaching  power  was 
adequate. 


District  28. — St.  Joseph's  Convent  (Longford),  County  Longford,  g^  joaeph't 
Industrial  Departkent.  (LoMford> 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  April,  1861.  DejS^ 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  needle-  menk 
work,  knitting  and  sewing  machine,  macrame  lace,  Berlin  wool  work,       "^ 
art  needlework,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  &c.  (/Connor: 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty  extems)  was 
forty-three,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged  at  machine  knitting. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  generally  by  those  who  give  orders, 
and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  in  the  shops  or  to  Isidy  visitors. 
The  wages  range  from  Is.  to  6«.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  Department  exhibited  good  proficiency 
in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 

District  28. — Granard  Convent,  County  Longford.  Oranurd 

Industrial  Department.  Convent, 

InduBtnal 

This  Industrial  Department  was  opened  on   1st  January,   1899.  J^®P"*" 
The  teacher  is  very  expert  at  plain  and  fancy  work,  lacemaking,  &c.  J— 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-one  extems)   ^'c^w// 
was  thirty-one,  of  whom  thirteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  with  satisfactory  results  at  knitting  stockings,   crocheting, 
making  vests  and  petticoats,  shirtmaking,  and  the  making  of  pinafores 
and  ladies'  underclothing. 

Some  of  the  work  material  is  bought  by  the  pupils,  but  it  is  mainly 
supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community.  The  finished  work  is 
sold.  Some  of  the  poorer  children  received  a  payment  of  about  2«. 
weekly. 

Plain  sewing,  knitting,  &c.,  were  well  taught  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Literary  School. 

Teaching  power  adequate  and  capable. 

District  29.— Navan  (2)  Convent,  County  Mbath.  ^^^^  . 

Industrial  Department.  S'*'?^*"*' 

Indostruu 
This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1889.     The  ^•PJ^ 
teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  plain  needlework,       J__ 
Moimtmellick,  crochet,  crewel  and  drawn  thread  work,  and  ecclesi-  ^r.  Dickie, 
astical  embroidery, 
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Appendix.       xh©  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twelve  extems)  was 
Section  n,  twenty-six,  of  whom  thirteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 

— L       engaged,  with  fair  results,  at  crochet  work. 
f*r't"T       ^®.work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
iMtrodtron.  ^^^  finished  work  is  chiefly  given  away,  none  of  it  being  sold. 

The  proficiency  of  tne  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  Ac,  was  fair.     The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


OldcMtle 
Female 
National 
School, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr,  DUMe, 


District  29. — Oldcastle  Female  National  School,  County  Meath. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1891. 
The  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  cloak- 
making,  boys'  suits,  drawn  thread  work,  crocheting,  and  all  branches 
of  plain  needlework. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  HoU  (including  ten  extems)  was 
twenty-four,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  with  generally  good  results  at  the  making  of  underclothing 
and  boys'  suits,  crocheting  and  quilt  making. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  managers,  and  some  by  the 
pupils,  who,  as  a  rule,  buy  the  finished  work. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  &c.,  was  good  in  all  respects. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


King'slnns*  DISTRICT  30. — KlNO's  InNS-STREET  CoNVENT,  CouNTY  DuBLIK. 

Convent,  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Industrial 

Depart-  This  Industrial  Depaitment  has  been  in  operation  since  Apnl, 

nient^  1889.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of 
Ur.Hynei.  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  dressmsiking,  embroidery,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  eleven  extems)  was 
forty-two,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  *with  very  good  results,  at  dressmaking,  shirtmalang, 
corset  making,  underclothing,  crewel  work,  MountmelUck  work,  knit- 
ting and  crochet. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity and  partly  by  the  pupils,  and  of  the  finished  work,  the  pupils 
take  their  own,  and  that  supplied  by  the  nuns  is  used  for  charitable 
purposes.     None  of  the  work  is  sold. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  Ac,  was  very  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Baggot- 
street 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr, 
SulUvan. 


District  30a. — Bagoot-street  Convent,  County  Dublin. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1888. 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  needlework,  dress- 
making, lace  work,  and  crocheting. 

The  number  of  pupih  on  the  Roll  (including  seven  extems)  was 
twenty-eight,  of  whom  twenty-<Mie  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion engaged  at  needlework  and  dressmaking.     The  work  m»t«ial 
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is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  pupils,  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com    ^vpeniix, 
munity.     The  pupils  take  home  the  work  which  they  have  made.  Section  n., 
The   nuns  distribute  the  work  made  from  their  materials  to  poor       — 1 
children.     None  of  the  work  is  sold.  Rwortaon 

The  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  iMtractfoD. 
sewing  and  knitting  was  good.  The  girls  in  Sixth  Class  were  taught 
on  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme,  and  their  proficiency  in  dress- 
making and  lacemaking  was  very  good.  The  monitors  and  pupils 
who  had  already  passed  in  Sixth  Class  had  made  fair  progress  The 
display  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  during  the  year  was  large  in 
quantity  and  excellent  in  quality. 


District  34. — ^Nbwtownsmith  Convent  (Galway),  County  Galway  N«wtown- 

amith 

Industrial  Department.  Convent^ 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1886.  Jndustrial 
The   teacher  is  fully  qualified   to  give   instruction  in   shirtmaking,  ^^^^  " 
scientific  dressmaking,  crochet,  hand  and  machine  knitting,  Mount-       — 
mellick  work,  crewel,   embroidery,  drawn  thread  work,  point  lace,     ^'    '^^' 
Guipure  lace,  watch-guards,  leather  work,  bookbinding,  &c. 

Ilie  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirteen  extems) 
was  twenty-four,  of  whom  nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  at  bookbinding,  Mountmellick  work,  crochet,  point  lace,  and 
ribbon  work.  The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Community,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  sale,  the  workers 
receiving  from  3«.  to  bs.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

A  very  satisfactory  standard  of  proficiency  was  attained  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needlework,  knitting  and 
cutting-out. 

The  specimens  of  work  executed  in  the  Industrial  Department  were 
highly  meritorious.  Bookbinding  is  a  special  feature,  and  very  good 
results  have  been  achieved  in  this  branch. 


District  34. — Oughtbrard  Convent,    County  Galway.  Ooghterard 

Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  industrUi 

Depart. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1889.  ment^ 
The  teacher  is  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  plain  and  jf^,  Welplv, 
ornamental  work.  The  number  of  pupils  on  Roll  (including  eight 
externs)  was  sixteen,  of  whom  fifteen  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  Guipure  lace,  crochet 
work,  Italian  work,  drawn  thread  work,  ribbon  work,  and  Mount- 
mellick work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community, 
and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  private  sale,  the  pupils  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  from  3«.  to  5«.  per  week,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in 
plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  was  very  good,  and  pupils  of  Sixth 
Class  executed  neat  specimens  of  work  in  the  industrial  branches  of 
their  programme.  The  completed  specimens  of  work  in  the  Industrial 
Department  are  of  great  merit,  and  gave  evidence  of  very  skilful 

instruction.  _ 

F  2 
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Appendix.  DISTRICT   37. — GoLDEN    BRIDGE    CONVENT,    CJOUNTY    DxTBLIN. 

Section  n.,  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Reports  on        This  Industrial   Department  has  been   in   operation   since   1889. 

Industrial    The  teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  plain  sewing,  knitting, 

nstroction.  ^j-ochet  work,  Limerick  lace,  scientific  dressmaking,  sewing  machine, 

Golden-        &C. 

Oonfent  ^®  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  nine  extems)  was 

Industrial    twenty-two,  of  whom  seventeen  were  present  on  Qie  day  of  inspection 

Depart-       engaged  at  plain  needlework,  knitting,  crochet  work,  limerick  lace, 

°"" '  dressmaking,  and  crewel  work,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.Headen,      The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  a 

little  by  the  pupils  themselves.     The  finished  work  is  given  to  the 

poorer  children  as  prizes;  none  is  sold,  and  the  workers  receive  no 

pajrment. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.  Four  girls  were  presented  in 
the  branches  of  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme,  when  their  pro- 
ficiency in  all.  was  excellent. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Abbeyfeale  DISTRICT    39. — ^AbBEYFEALB   CoNVENT,    CoUNTY    LiMEBIGK. 

Convent,  ^  t^ 

Industrial  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Depart- 
ment. This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1895. 
Mr  'Newell  "^^  teacher  gives  instruction  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  macrame, 
*  lacemaking,  crewel  work,  &c., 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  six  extems)  was 
thirty-five,  of  whom  thirteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  lace 
work,  macrame,  and  Mountmellick  work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community 
and  the  children,  the  finished  work  being  taken  away  by  the  pupils. 
The  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary 
School  is  carefully  attended  to.  The  Department  would  be  more 
successful  if  finished  work  could  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  and  at  a 
liberal  figure.  This  has  been  tried ;  but  with  only  moderate  success. 
The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Blackrock  DISTRICT    40. — ^BlAOKIIOCK    CoNVENT,    CoUNTY    DuBLIK. 

(Co. 

Dublin)  Industrial  Department. 

Convent, 

Industrial        This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  for  about  twenty- 
ment!*"       ^^®  years.     The  present  teacher,  who  was  appointed  in  April,  1890, 
—       is  qualified  to  ffive  instruction  in  wool  work,   Moimtmellick  work, 
BrowrC*  dressmaking,  machine  embroidery,  <kc. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirty  externs)  was 
forty,  all  of  whom  were  present  on  the  day  of  examination  engaged 
at  the  branches  indicated  above. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
by  the  pupils.  Of  the  finished  work  that  made  from  the  material 
supplied  by  the  nuns  is  given  in  charity,  the  pupils  taking  home  the 
garments  made  from  the  material  which  they  themselves  supplied. 
None  of  the  finished  work  is  sold. 
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The  proficiencj  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing,    ^PPf^** 
knitting,  Ac,  was  good.  SectgniL, 

The  extems  are  the  special  class  of  girls  who  are  being  prepared       _1 
for  entrance  to  "  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  "  Training  Collie.  I^dSlSji* 

Instractioo. 

District  40a. — Central  Model,  Coukty  Dublin.  Central 

Model, 

Industrial  Department.  Jndustrial 

De[»art- 

This   Industrial    Department   has    been    in    operation    under    its  ment. 
present  teacher  since  June,  1898.  MtTs.e, 

The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of    Stronge. 
plain  needlework,  lacemaking,  art  needlework,  embroidery,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (none  of  whom  were  extems) 
was  thirty-four,  of  whom  eighteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion engaged  at  plain  sewing,  embroidery,  lace  work,  art  needlework, 
and  drawn  thread  work.  The  work  material  is  purchased,  and  the 
finished  work  either  sold  or  taken  home  by  the  pupils,  who  receive  no 
pa3rment. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.  The  teaching  power  was 
adequate.  The  work  of  the  girls  on  the  day  of  examination  was  of 
a  high  quality,  and  showed  care  and  skill  upon  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 


District  42. — Gort  Convent,  County  Galway.  Gort 

Industrial  Department.  inTurtruJ 

This  Industrial   Department  has  been  in  operation   since    1886.  m^. 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction   in   embroidery,   dress-       ~ 
making,  plain  and  scientific  cutting-out,  lacemaking  (Limerick),  Irish 
crochet  and  knitting. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (of  whom  fifty  were  externs) 
was  fifty-eight,  and  fifty-four  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  at  weaving,  lacennaking  (Limerick  and  crochet),  embroidery, 
knitting,  plain  dressmaking,  and  drawn  thread  work.  The  work 
material  is  supplied  by  the  sale  of  finished  work — ^the  pupils  receiving 
from  3«.  to  9«.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances.  A  special 
teacher  of  weaving  was  recognised. 

Needlework  was  fairly  taught  in  the  Literary  School;  the  pupils 
of  the  Sixth  Class  did  some  very  neat  embroidery ;  but  had  not  been 
sufficiently  instructed  in  weaving. 

The  Industrial  Department  itself  was  very  well  conducted,  and 
the  pupils  exhibited  great  taste  and  ability,  several  novelties  having 
been  introduced,  including  the  new  Gort  black  lace,  ladies'  dressing 
gowns  made  from  linen  woven  in  the  looms  of  the  Department — ^with 
yokes  and  sleeves  in  drawn  thread  work — cloaks  made  of  Gort  napped 
flannel  in  diflferent  colours,  and  Roman  embroidery. 

The  staff  was  most  efficient ;  and  three  experts  lectured  during  the 
year. 
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Appendix.  DISTRICT  44. — Carlow  Convent,  County  Carlow. 

Seotioh  XL. 

Q.  Industrial  Departicent. 

]b!^^^°       This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  August, 
Instruction.  1889. 

- —  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking,  dress- 

Coaycmt»      making,     under-skirtmaking,     pinafores,     knitting     (by     hand     and 
InduBtrud    machine),   church  embroidery,   crochet,   MountmeUick   work,   crewel 

—  The  nimiber  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-two  externs^ 

Mr.Hogan.  ^^s  thirty-two,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  machine  knitting, 
shirtmaking,  underclothing,  Moimtmellick  work  and  crochet.  Tlie 
work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
partly  by  the  pupils.  The  fiiiished  work  is  either  sold,  given  in 
charity,  or  retained  by  the  pupils,  who  received  payment  in  propor- 
tion to  skill  and  amount  of  work  done — ^Uieir  earnings  varied  from 
Is.  to  bs.  per  week. 

Except  in  Second  CJlass  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literair 
School  was  satisfactory  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c. 

The  proficiency  in  the  Industrial  Department  was  creditable. 
Orders  from  shops  in  Carlow  were  being  executed,  and  a  quantity  of 
stockings  and  slurts  were  ready  for  delivery. 

The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 


St.  District  44. — St.   Michael's  Convent  (Athy),  County   Kildare. 

Michaal»«  ^ 

Convent  INDUSTRIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Industrial        This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation    since  April. 

mentT"       1^95.     The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  art  needlework, 
—       crewel  work,  MountmeUick  lace,  corset  making,  dressmaking,  shirt- 

Mr.Hogan.  making,  knitting,  crochet,  and  all  branches  of  needlework.  The 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty  extems)  was  thirty- 
three,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  cd- 
gaged  at  dressmaking,  underclothing,  crewel  work  and  embroidery. 
The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community 
and  partly  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  finished  work  is  sold,  some 
given  in  charity,  and  some  kept  by  the  pupils,  who  are  remunerated 
in  proportion  to  skill  and  amount  of  work  done. 

Plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  was  well  prepared  in  the  Literary 
School. 

The  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Department  were  doing  satisfactory 
work.     The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 


Stradbally  DISTRICT    44. — StRADBALLY    ConVENT,    QueEn's    CouNTY. 

Convent, 

Industrial  INDUSTRIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Depart- 
ment This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
Mr.^an,  1890.     The  teacher  is  quaHfied  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking, 
dressmaking,  imderclothing,  baby  linen,  MountmeUick  lace,  ecclesi- 
astical embroidery,  Russian  embroidery,  all  kinds  of  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  and  crochet. 
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The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-two  extems)   Appendix, 
was  twenly-seven,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  present  on  the  day  of  Section  II.. 
inspection,  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  shirtmaking,  dress--      _2l 
making,  baby  linen,  fine  underclothing,   and  Moimtmellick  work —  Reports  on 
most  of  the  work  having  been  to  execute  orders.  i^^^'*^ 

The  work  material  is  supplied  principally  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity— a  small  portion  by  the  pupils — the  finished  work  being  sold 
when  made  to  order,  retained  by  pupils,  or  disposed  of  in  charity, 
the  pupils  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  each  worker  and 
amount  done. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  creditable.  The  pupils  of  the  Industrial 
Department  were  doing  satisfactory  work,  and  have  constant  employ- 
ment executing  orders.     The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  45. — ^Ennis  Convent,  County  Clare.  finnU 

-  Yx  Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  indastriai 

.  Depwrt- 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  m«nt. 

1890.     The  teacher   possesses   a  good   knowledge   of  the   branches       ~^ 
taught: — Clare  embroidery,   Moimtmellick  and  crewel  work,  plain    M*Bnerv, 
and  fancy  knitting,  crochet  and  crochet  lace,  plain  needlework,  shirt- 
making,  dressmaking,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  fifteen  extems)  was 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  eighteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  shirtmaking,  Clare  embroidery, 
Moimtmellick  work,  plain  and  fancy  knitting,  crewel  and  crochet 
work,  and  fine  underclothing. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  partly  by  customers;  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of 
by  orders  and  by  sales.  The  pupils  received,  on  an  average,  5«.  per 
week. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good.     The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  45. — ^Eilkee  Convent,  County  Clare.  Kiikee 

T  T^  Con  Tent, 

Industrial  Department.  industriii 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  ment. 
1892.     The  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  teach  embroidery,  art  needle-        — 
work,  crochet,  lace  (point  and  Honiton),  Mountmellick  work^  Berlin    la'Smry. 
wool  work,  dressmaking,  knitting,  and  underclothing. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-five  extems) 
waa  forty-one,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  the  various  branches 
enumerated  above. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community; 
some  of  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  sale  locally,  and  some  is 
given  to  the  poor.  What  remains  after  the  cost  of  the  material  and 
the  expenses  of  the  sales  have  been  defrayed  is  divided  amongst  the 
pupils  in  proportion  to  their  skill  and  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were  carefully  and  well  prepared 
in  the  various  branches  included  under  the  term  plain  needlework. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 
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Appendix.  DISTRICT   45. — ^EjLRUSH  CoNVENT,    OOUNTY    ClABE. 

Section  XL,  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Resorts  on  '^^^  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  April, 
Indajtrial  1869.  The  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  knitting, 
InBtroction.  crochet,  lace  (point  and  Honiton),  embroidery  net,  darned  net,  drawn 
Kilraah  thread  work,  art  needlework,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  applique,  dress- 
making, and  fine  imderclothing,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirty  extems)  was 
thirty-nine,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  crochet,  imderclothing,  point 
lace,    smocldng,  wool  work,  embroidery,  &c. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  from 
Wakeford's  (London),  Switzers',  and  other  houses  in  Dublin.  Some 
of  the  finished  work  is  purchased  by  visitors  to  the  school,  and  the 
remainder  is  disposed  of  at  a  sale  held  at  the  end  of  each  year.  A 
price  for  making  is  laid  on  each  article,  and  this  money  goes  to  the 
maker. 

The  needlework  of  the  Literary  Department  was  of  a  very  high 
character,  the  examination  tests  being  veiy  well  executed.  The 
teaching  power  was  adequate. 


CoDTont, 
Indastrial 
Oepart- 
ment. 

JtEnery. 


Doon  District  46. — ^Doon  Convent,  County  Limerick. 

Convent, 

Indastrial  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

„*JJ^  *  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1897. 

—       The  teacher  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  dressmaking,  shirtmaking, 
Mr.  Morgan.  ^^  underclothing,  art  needlework,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  Mount- 
•  mellick  work,  woollen  and  crochet  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  (including  nine  extems)  was 
thirty-eight,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  in- 
spection, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  woollen  and  crochet 
work,  and  art  needlework. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  private  sale.     The  pupils  receive 
no  payment.     The  pupils  in  all  classes  were  proficient  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  ordinary  needlework  programme. 
The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


St. 

Patrick^t 
Conyent, 
(Kilkenny), 
Indattrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

M^.P. 
Shannon. 


District  47. — St.  Patrick's  Convent  (Kilkenny),  County  Kilkenny. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  Jime,  1891. 
The  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  variou?i 
branches  of  needlework,  dressmaking,  knitting,  and  crocheting  in  wool 
and  cotton,  crewel  work,  ecclesiastical  embroidery.  Torchon  lace, 
Mountmellick  work,  art  needlework,  tailoring,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty  extems)  was 
twenty-seven,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  the  various  branches  in- 
dicated above. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  partly  by  sales,  the  greater  paxt  being 
given  in  charity.  The  extems  received  from  1«.  %d.  to  8s,  6rf.  per 
week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.  The  teaching  |k>w^  was 
adequate. 
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District  47. — Castlecomer  Convent,  County  Kilkenny.  Ayymdix, 

Industrial  Department.  Section  n. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  opened  on  1st  December,  1898.  Rep^on 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  needlework  in  Indniitrial 
its  various  branches,  knitting,  lace,  crocheting  in  wool  and  cotton,  ^°«tni«tion. 
art  needlework,  dressmaking,  Mountmellick  work,  ecclesiastical  em-  Gutleoom«r 
broidery,  and  vestment-making,  glove-making,  &c.  ?a^*°*ii 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  ten  extems)  was  iJ^^^ 
twenty-five,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  meot. 
very  usefully  employed  at  vestment-making,  art  needlework,  Mount-    mT^.k 
mellick   work,   lacemaking,   crochet,   embroidery,   ribbon   work,   and    Shannon. 
plain  sewing. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  or 
by  persons  giving  orders,  and  the  finished  work  is  either  sold  or 
given  in  charity,  the  pupils  being  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  from 
1^.  Gd.  to  3*.  6d.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were  proficient  in  the  necessary 
branches  of  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.  The  work  done  by  the 
extern  pupils  in  the  Industrial  Department  was  very  creditable. 

District  47. — ^Kilkenny  Convent,  County  Kilkenny.  Kilkenny 

Gunvent, 

Industrial  Department.  induBtrua 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been   in   operation   since   1870.  ^J^ 
The  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  plain  needle-    j^,— 
work  in  its  various  branches,  Mountmellick  work,  knitting  and  crochet-  shannonl 
ing.  Limerick  lace  and  Torchon,  dressmaking,  and  vestment-making. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  fourteen  extems) 
was  fifty-four,  of  whom  fifty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  on  the  various  branches  indicated  above. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  pupils  and  partly 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold,  the 
pupils  receiving  from  1*.  6d.  to  6«.  per  week,  according  to  circiun- 
stances.  Very  useful  work  continues  to  be  done — plain  needlework 
in  all  its  branches,  knitting,  and  the  Industrial  Programme  have 
been  taught  with  great  success.  Tlie  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  moni- 
tors, and  extems  was  very  creditable. 

The  teaching  staff  is  adequate  and  efficient. 

District  48. — ^Youghal  Convent,  County  Cork.  Youghal 

_  _^  Convent 

Industrial  Department.  Induatrua 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1889.  The  meDtT* 
teacher  thoroughly  understands  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  needle-  *— - 
work,  including  Youghal  lace.  Mr.Cra\g. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-four  extems) 
was  thirty-two,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  Youghal  lace  work. 

The  workers  provide  their  own  thread  for  lace,  and  the  finished 
work  is  sold,  the  lacemakers  receiving  from  2«.  to  12«.  per  week, 
according  to  skill  and  diUgence. 

The  only  industrial  branch  is  Youghal  point  lace,  the  excellence  of 
which  is  widely  known. 

Plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  received  due  attention  in  the 
Literary  School. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 
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Appendix.  DiBTBICT  48. — QuBKNSTOWN  CJONVENT,  CoUNTY  CoRK. 

ectioo  IL,  Industrial  Depabthent. 

){mi^oii  '^^^  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  sLnce  October, 
IndvutruJ  1897.  The  teacher  is  a  good  dressmaker,  can  do  all  sorts  of  plain 
iMtruction.  needlework,  has  a  very  good  knowledge  of  fancy  work,  and  can  cut 
Qaaens-      Out  all  articles  of  dress. 

^wn  The  branches  taught  were  lacemaking,  shirtmaking,  underclothing, 

Indof^    dressmaking,  fancy  work,  crochet,  and  ecclesiastical  embroidery. 
Depart.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty  externs)  was 

"*^  fortj-aeven,  of  wh(»n  thirtynseven  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
Mr,  OraAg,  tion,  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  lace  work,   embroidery, 

plain  needlework,   underclothing,   and   crochet.     The   ladies   of  the 

Community  supply  the  work  material,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold ; 

the  lacemakers  receive  what  the  lace  fetches,  less  cost  of  material. 

For  other  work  the  externs  received  from  30«.  to  40«.  per  quarter. 
The  stafF  was  adequate,  consisting  of  two  nuns  and  a  qualified 

teacher  of  industry,  paid  by  the  Community. 

NewRoas  DISTRICT   49. — ^NeW   RoSS  CoNVENT   (1),   CoUNTY   WexFORD. 

ny^  Industrial  Department. 

IjJjJ^        This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1832.    The 
mratT*       present  teacher,  who  was  appointed  in  January,  1886,  is  qualified  to  teach 
—       point  lace  work,  crochet,  Mountmellick,  and  other  fancy  work.     Dress- 
SKefflngton,  making  was  taught  by  an  assistant  paid  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-seven  externs) 
was  thirty-six,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged  at  crochet,  point  lace,  and  rose  point.  The  work  was 
excellent  in  execution,  tasteful  in  design,  and  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  sold  to  merchants  and  to  private  individuals,  the  pupil*) 
receiving  from  4«.  to  12».  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 

Dungwan         DISTRICT    49. — 'DUNGARVAN    CoNVENT     (1),    CoUNTY    WaTERFORD. 

I^durtrial^'  Industrial  Department. 

Depwt-  Thig  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October, 

"'*°iL-       1896.     The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  branches 
Skem^'ton,  ^^  Sowing  and  knitting  (hand  and,  machine),  embroidery,  the  making 
of  vestments,  shirtmaHng,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  fourteen  externs) 
was  twenty-two,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  hand  and  machine  knit- 
ting, embroidery,  the  making  of  vestments,  sewing  (needle  and 
machine),  shirtmaking,  &c. 

The  work  material  is  suppKed  partly  by  the  teacher  and  partly  by 
the  pupils.  The  finished  work  from  the  material  supplied  by  the 
pupils  was  taken  home  by  them;  that  produced  from  the  materiiU 
supphed  by  the  teacher  was  disposed  of  by  private  sale;  the  workers 
received  payment  according  to  amount  done. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  Ac,  was  very  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 
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District  49. — Stbabbally  CJonvent,  County  Waterpord.  Appendix. 

InDCSTRIAL  Dia»ARTMENT.  Sectiwi  D., 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  September,       — 
1891.     The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  making  inJllitriid" 
of  underclothing,  vestments,  fancy  work,  gold  work,  hosiery,  dress-  InstractioiL 
making,  lacemaking,  &c.  StnidUlly 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-one  extems)  Coiiv«^ 
was  twenty-eight,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  present  on  the  day  of  |nd«»tri»l 
inspection,  engaged  at  the  various  branches  enumerated  above.     They  mentT" 
were  well  qualified,  and  exhibited  skill  and  dexterity.  — 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Commimity,  skejflngUm. 
and  some  by  shops  for  making  up ;  the  finished  work  was  disposed  of 
to  the  shops  and  by  private  sale ;  the  workers  received  from  As.  to  Is. 
per  week,  according  to  proficiency.     The  department  was  carried  on 
with  much  zeal  and  useful  effect. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  Ac,  was  satisfactory. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  50. — ^Templeshannon  Convent,  County  Wexford.         Temple. 
Industrial  Department.  Convent, 

This  Industrial  Department   has  been   in  operation   since   1893.  D^^rt-* 
The  teacher  is  quahfied  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking,  knitting,  nient. 
dressmaking,  bookmaking,  laundry  work,  and  sewing  machine.  ji>r 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  eighteen  extems)  was   M'AiisUr. 
twenty-five,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion,   engaged,   with   satisfactory   results,    at   knitting,    shirtmaking, 
bookbinding,  and  laundry  work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  or 
from  shops  to  be  made  up.  The  finished  work  is  sold,  the  pupils 
receiving  from  ^d.  to  8«.  %d.  per  week,  according:  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 

District  50. — St.  Mary's  (Wexford)  Convent,  County  Wexford,  g^  y^^^  ,^ 
Industrial  Department.  Tvvexfocd) 

.   ,  .^  Convent, 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  September,  IndoBtrial 
1881.     The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  knitting,  sewing,  ^•P*'*" 
crochet,  shirtmaking,  dressmaking,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.       — 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  fourteen  externs)  was  ^fi^i^r 
twenty-eight,  of  whom  sixteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  sewing,  knitting,  and  crochet. 
The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Commimity 
and  partly  by  the  pupils.  Of  the  finished  work  that  for  which  the 
material  was  supplied  by  the  nuns  was  given  to  poor  children,  that 
for  which  the  material  was  supplied  by  the  pupils  was  taken  away 
by  them.     No  payment  was  made. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 
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Appmdix, 

Beotlonn. 
G. 

Reports  on 

Inaustrial 

Inatraetion. 

Adaro 
Convent, 
Indostrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dalton. 


DisTRiCTT  51. — ^Adare  Convent,  County  Limerick. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  August, 
1868.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  mstruction  in  plain  and  fancy 
needlework,  cutting-out,  shirtmaking,  knitting,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  three  extems),  was 
six,  of  whoml  four  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged,  with 
satisfactory  results,  at  the  making  of  shirts,  undergarments,  and  at 
crocheting.  The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Community  and  partly  by  the  pupils.  The  latter  retain  their 
finished  work,  the  balance  being  sold  or  given  in  charity. 

The  Department,  though  very  small,  was  well  conducted,  and 
appeared  to  be  doing  useful  work. 


Mount  St. 
Vineent 
GonTent, 
Indiutrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Batsman, 


District  51. — Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent,  County  Limerick, 
Industrial  Department 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1877.  The 
teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  shirtmaking, 
underclothing,  baby  clothes,  sewing  machine,  fancy  and  embroidery 
work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirty-seven  eziems) 
was  forty-seven,  of  whom  forty-two  were  present  on  the  day  of  in- 
spection, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  dressmaking,  shirt- 
making, underclothing,  sewing  and  knitting  machine. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  institution  and  from  private 
orders.  The  finished  work  suppUed  clothing  for  the  institution,  some 
was  sold,  and  some  made  to  order. 

The  pupils  receive  no  payment,  except  in  special  cases.  The  few 
pupils  who  acted  as  assistant  to  the  teacher  received  some  payment. 

The  Department  was  conducted  in  a  highly  efficient  manner.  In 
addition  to  the  Industrial  teacher  paid  by  the  Conmiissioners,  the  nuns 
engaged  another,  who  was  paid  by  the  Community  ;  superintended  by 
a  duly  qualified  nun. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  ic,  was  good. 


St. 

Gatherine'B 
Convent, 
Newcastle 
Wett, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fiiz- 
Patrick. 


District  52. — St.  Catherine's  Convent  (Newcastle  West),  County 

Limerick. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1891.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  work, 
dressmaking,  Moimtmellick  work,  knitting,  crocheting,  crewel  work 
and  macrame  lace. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  seven  extems)  was 
forty,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  en- 
gaged at  dressmaking,  knitting,  and  macrame  lace  work.  The  work 
material  was  supplied  by  the  pupils  and  the  nuns,  and  the  finished 
work  taken  home  by  the  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  Department  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
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District  52. — St.  Anne's  Convent  (Rathkealb),  County  Limerick,  ^pp^^ 

Section  IL, 

Industrial  Department.  •  o. 

This  Industrial  Departmenf  has  been  in  operation  since  1867.  in^^ri,^'' 
The  teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  chressmaking,  knitting,  iMtraction. 
crochet  and  fancy  work.  g^  Anoea 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  seven  externs)  was  Conyent, 
thirty-nine,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec-  i*^^" 
tion,  engaged  at  plain  work,  dressmaking,  and  crochet.  iHdMtrial 

The  work  material  was  suppUed  by  the  pupils,  who  took  the  finished  Depart- 
work  home.  "^°*' 

The  work  of  the  Department  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  Mr,  Fit^ 


District  53. — Cashel  Convent,  County  Tipperary.  Cwbel 

GonTent, 

Industrial  Department.  Indu»trial 

Deparl- 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1890. 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  embroidery,  Mount-       Mr. 
mellick  work,  dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  underclothing,  &c.  "^ 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-two  externs) 
was  forty-eight,  of  whom  thirty-one  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  church  embroidery,  Mount- 
melhck  work,  crewel,  ribbon  and  silk  embroidery,  crochet,  knitting, 
shirtmaking,  and  fine  underclothing. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  shops,  private  customers,  and  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  to 
the  shops,  the  private  customers,  and  to  poor  children.  The  pupils 
received  payment  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  to  6*.  per  week,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  wa«  very  good.     The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  53. — ^Fetharp  Convent,  County  Tipperary.  Pethard 

Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  ^diiitri»i 

Depart- 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  '"^"^ 
1885.     The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in   shirtmaking,        Mr. 
dressmaking,  Moimtmellick  work,  crewel  work,  &c.  otmordofu 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twelve  externs)  was 
twenty-two,  of  whom  sixteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged,  with  very  fair  results,  at  the  various  branches  indicated 
above. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  shops,  pupils,  ladies  of  the 
convent,  and  private  customers,  and  the  finished  work  returned  to 
those  on  whose  order  it  was  made,  some  going  to  poor  children.  The 
workers  received  payment  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week, 
according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  very  good.     The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 
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Appendix.  DISTRICT  53. — CaRRICK-ON-SuIR  CoifVENT,  CODNTT  TiPPBRART. 

Bectlon  XL,  ^  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Reports  on  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
iDduitrial  1889.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  various 
iMtrocdon.  branches  taught. 

Carriek-on-  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  eleven  extems)  was 
Convent  forty-two,  of  whom  forty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  en- 
IndnstrUl  gaged,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  at  shirtmaking,  dressmaking, 
^^•PJ^       underclothing,  hosiery,  pinafores,  Mountmellick  work,  crewel  work, 

"*" macrame  and  crochet.     The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  shop- 

amSr'dan  ^^^P®^^  ^^  ^7  *^®  ladies  of  the  Community,  and  the  finished  work 
was  returned  to  the  shops  or  given  to  poor  children.  The  workers 
received  from  2«.  to  6«.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  <fec.,  was  very  good.  The  teaching  power  was 
adequate. 


amordan. 


St.  JoMph's      District  53. — St.  Joseph's  Convent  (Carrick-on-Suir),  County 

Convent,  r« 

Carrick-on-  TiPPERARY. 

Suir), 

Industrial  Industrial  Department. 

Depart- 

ment^  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October, 

Mr,       1885.     The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches 
"'^^'**    taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  nineteen  extems)  was 
twenty-two,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged,  with  good  results,  at  the  making  of  dresses,  shirts,  and  und^- 
clothing,  knitting  by  hand  and  machine,  crewel  work,  crochet,  and 
Torchon  lace. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  shops  and  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  the  finished  work  was  sold,  the  workers  being  paid  at 
the  rate  of  from  2«.  ^d.  to  10«.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good.     The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 


Tmloo  District  54. — ^Tralee  Convent  (1),  County  Kerry. 

Conyent  _.  *^ 

(I),  Industrial  Department. 

Indastriil  .. 

Dtpart-  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1888.     The 

"•"^       teacher  is  duly  qualified  to  give  instruction. 

Mr,  Coyne,  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-nine  externs) 
was  forty-three,  of  whom  thirty-two  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  engaged  with  satisfactory  results  at  plain  needlework, 
Mountmellick  work,  wool  crochet,  fancy  embroidery,  making  of  jerseys, 
Cardigan  jackets,  and  stockings  by  machines,  and  machine  sewing. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  nuns,  and  the  finished  work 
was  sold,  the  pupils  receiving  from  2«.  to  4«.  per  week,  according  to 
the  quantity  and  character  of  the  work  executed. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  m  plain  needle- 
work, knitUng,  <fec.,  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  teachmg  power  was 
adequate. 
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District  54. — ^Moyderwell  Convent,  County   Kerry.  Appm^ 

Industrial  Department.  Section  IL. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  Rvportaon 
1893.  The  teacher  is  quahfied  to  cut  out  and  make  the  various  |"J|J|JJ|JjjJ^ 
articles  executed  in  the  workroom.  

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  fourteen  extems)  was  Moyderwell 
t-wenty-nine,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec-  i„jfJ2r»»l 
tion,  engaged,  with  generally  satisfactory  results,  at  plain  needlework,  Depwt- 

wool  crochet,  MountmelUck  and  crewel  work,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  ">«* 

knitting  and  sewing  machine.  Mr,  Coyne. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  customers,  to  whom  the  finished 
'work  is  returned  on  payment.  Two  pupils  received  a  fixed  salary; 
the  others  were  paid  proportionately  to  the  value  of  the.  work  they 
executed. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.  The  teaching  power  was 
adequate. 


District  54. — Cabtleisland  Convent,  County  Kerry.  Cistie- 

■w  -»^  iiland 

Industrial  Department.  Convent, 

.  .  >^,         Industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  m  operation  smce  October,  Depart- 
1893.     The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  "*°^ 
taught.  Mr.  Coyn^., 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirty-six  externs) 
was  fifty-one,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  with  generally  satisfactory  results,  at  crewel  and  Mount- 
mellick  work,  fancy  needlework,  making  shirts,  ladies'  blouses  and 
underclothing,  pinafores  and  children's  overalls,  wool  crochet,  scientific 
cutting-out,  and  use  of  knitting  and  sewing  machines. 

The  work  material  is  purchased,  and  the  finished  work  disposed  of 
by  local  sale  or  given  in  charity.  The  pupils  received  profits  which 
remained  after  discharging  price  of  goods  and  expenses  incurred  by 
sales. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate  and  efficient. 


District  55. — Macroom  Convent,  County  Core.  MacR>om 

Industrial  Department.  SdJrtrbil 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  ment. 
1897.     The  teacher  received   instruction   in   most  of  the  branches     ^"^  j 
taught,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  skilled  extern  pupils,  was  able  FitzGerald, 
to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Department  efficiently. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty  extems) 
was  thirty-nine,  of  whom  thirty-one  were  present  on  the  day  of  in- 
spection, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  shirtmaking,  hosiery 
(including  machine  knitting)  and  crochet. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 
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Appendijc, 

Section  IL, 
Q. 

Reports  on 
Industrial 
Instruction. 

Kantark 
Conveiit, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Fitz- 
Qerald, 


District  55. — ^Kantubk  Convent,  County  CoriC 
Industrial  Department. 

ihis  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1870.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches 
taught.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  three  extems) 
was  ten,  all  of  whom  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged 
at  plain  needlework  and  the  making  of  fine  underclothing,  including 
ornamental  stitching,  plaiting,  Ac.  The  quahty  of  the  work  was  very 
good.  The  ladies  of  the  Community  provide  some  material,  which  is 
made  up  for  the  poor.  Local  shopkeepers  supply  material  to  be 
made  up  at  certain  fixed  prices — 3*.  for  a  knitted  petticoat,  1«.  for 
a  woman's  cap,  &c.     Pupils  received  all  they  earned  in  that  way. 

The  quality  of  the  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Literary  School  was  superior.  The  proficiency  in  knitting,  in 
cutting-out,  and  in  the  Industrial  subjects  taught  to  Sixth  Class  was 
very  good.  The  finished  work  of  the  year  which  had  not  been  dis- 
posed of,  showed  that  the  pupils,  both  ordinary  and  extern,  had 
received  valuable  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  needlework 
which  are  taught.     The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Doneraile 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Jfr.  Daly. 


District  56. — ^Doneraile  Convent,  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1891. 
The  teacher  is  a  good  dressmaker,  can  do  all  kinds  of  plain  needle- 
work, has  also  a  fair  knowledge  of  fancy  work,  lacemaking,  &c.  She 
received  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  Department  by  members  of  the 
Gommiuiity.    , 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  eighteen  extems)  was 
twenty-five,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  shirtmaking,  lacemaking,  knit- 
ting, and  Mountmellick  work.  Material  for  shirtmaking  was  supplied 
by  the  business  houses  in  the  town ;  materials  for  the  other  branches 
were  purchased  by  members  of  the  Community.  The  finished  shirts 
were  disposed  of  to  business  houses;  lace  work,  &c.,  was  sold.  The 
payment  to  the  pupils  depended  on  the  amount  of  work  executed  by 
each,  and  on  what  that  work  fetched :  they  received  that  amount,  less 
cost  of  material. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Killamey 
(Presenta- 
tion) 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cussen. 


District  57.— Killarney  (Presentation)  Convent,  County  Kerry. 
Industrial  Department. 
This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 

1897. 

The  teacher  is  fully  quahfied  to  teach  lacemaking  (Camckmacross 
and  point),  embroidery,  ecclesiastical  work,  drawn  thread  work,  and 
plain  and  fancy  work  of  everv  kind. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  five  extems)  was 
twenty-four,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  lacemaking,  embroidery,  and 
shirtmaking. 
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The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Commimity ;    ^PP^ndix- 
the  Ia43e  and  fancy  work  was  sold  to  tourists;  the  ecclesiastical  work,  Section  n., 
embroidery,  &c.,  was  made  to  order.     The   workers  received  from       _2l 
2*.  to  8«.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances.  Reports  on 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle-  {"^^uctkn 
i?vork,    knitting,    &c.,    was    satisfactory.     The    teaching    power    was 
adequate. 


District  57. — ^Kilulrney  Convent  of  Merct,  County  Kerry.      KiiUrnej 

Convent  of 

Industrial  Department.  Mercy, 

Industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  Depart- 
1891.     The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Carrickmacross,  "*"*_ 
applique,  Irish  point  and  Guipure  lace,  silk  crochet,  thread  and  woollen  ^r,  Cuwn. 
crochet,  knitting,  crewel  work,  fine  plain  work,  dressmaking,  sewing 
machine,  and  shirtmaking. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  seventeen  extems) 
was  thirty-eight,  of  whom  thirty-three  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  engaged  at  lacemaking,  MountmeUick  work,  and  shirt- 
making. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  to  tourists  or  local  shopkeepers.  A 
skilled  lacemaker  would  be  paid  lO^.  per  week,  beginners  from  2«  to 
4«.  per  week. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.     The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  58. — ^Ke^mare  Convent,  County  Kerry.  Kenmare 

Industrial  Department.  industrial 

Depart- 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  smce  January,  menu 
1891.     The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  lacemaking,  ^^"^f^^^ 
crochet,  and  knitting.  lanjunr. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  seventeen  extems)  was 
thirty-seven,  of  whom  only  seven  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec 
tion,  engaged  at  lacemaking.  Four  were  learners,  and  seemed  to  be 
making  satisfactory  pn^ess;  the  others  were  doing  very  fine  work. 
The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
the  finished  work  was  sold.  The  pupils  received  from  5«.  to  10«. 
per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  gocd.     The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 


District  58. — Castlbtown  Convent,  County  Cork.  Castletown 

Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  industrial 

Depart- 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1896.  ment. 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  iiistruction  in  the  various  branches  jif^^JTJ^^ 

taught.  lan,mr. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  six  extems)  was 
twenty-five,  of  whom  fifteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged,  with  generally  satisfactory  results,  at  MountmeUick  work, 
art  nee^l^wo^rk,  crocheiting  and  shirtAmking. 
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Appetidix,  The  work  material  is  supplied  in  part  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
Seotion  n.,  miinity,  and  part  by  the  pupils.  The  latter  retain  the  finished  work 
2l.  made  of  their  own  materials;  the  rest  is  given  away  or  sold.  Hie 
Reports  on  pupils  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  3«.  per  week,  on  the  average. 
iLatrocVion.  '^^  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
'  work,  knitting,  &c.,  was  fair.     The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 


aonakihy 

Convent, 

Itidttktriftl 

Deptrt- 

ment. 

Mr.  Young, 


District  59. — Clonakilty  Convent,  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1891.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  teach  every  kind  of  plain 
and  fancy  needlework,  and  the  various  Industrial  branches  taken  up. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twelve  extems)  was 
forty,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  at  fine  needlework,  drawn  thread  work,  Mountmellick  work, 
knitting  jerseys,  &c.  (hand  and  machine),  crocheting,  dressmaking, 
art  needlework,  <&c.  The  work,  in  each  instance,  was  of  a  high  (»rder 
of  merit. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  for  special  orders,  and  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Commimity.  The  finished  work  was  sold;  the  workers 
received  from  1«.  to  6«.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances.  Work 
of  a  very  useful  character  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  this  Depart- 
ment, the  efficiency  of  which  increases  from  year  to  year.  In  dress- 
making, shirtmaking,  and  knitting,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  and  art 
needlework,  Mountmelhck  work,  embroidery,  <fec.,  most  satisfactory 
pn^ess  was  made,  and  work  of  excellent  quality  produced. 

Throughout  the  classes  of  the  Literary  School  great  attention  was 
paid  to  needlework. 

District  59. — Skibbereen  Convent,  County  Cork. 


Skilibereen 
Convent, 
1nda«trul 
Depart- 


Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operaticm  since  October, 
1860.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of 
plain  and  fancy  needlework,   and  the  various  branches  menticmed 

Mr.  Young.   beloW. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  EoU  (including  ten  extems)  was 
twenty-six,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  at  plain  needlework,  shirtmaking,  Mountmellick  work,  baby 
clothing,  wool  work,  embroidery,  and  upholstering.  The  work  was 
very  good  in  quality,  and  showed  an  advance  on  that  of  previous  years. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  partly  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  finished  work  is  sold, 
and  some  retained  by  the  pupils  for  their  own  use.  The  extern 
workers  received  from  3«.  to  5«.  per  week. 

The  department  continued  to  discharge  very  useful  work;  a  new 
branch — ^upholstering — ^has  been  added.  The  needlework  and  knit- 
ting of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  showed  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  quality. 

District  59. — St.   Mary's  Convent  (Dunmanway),  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1896.  The 
number  of  extems  in  attendance  has  rather  fallen  away  during  ih^ 
past  year;   but  the  department  cgntinued  to  discharge  very  usefw 


St  Mary's 

Gonyent, 

(Dunnutn- 

Inaastrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr,  Toung^ 
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work.     Pine  and  ornamental  needlework  are  very  carefully  taught;'  ^pp^dix. 
but  the  principal  aim  was  to  produce  articles  which  may  be  service-  flection  II.. 
able  as  well  as  ornamental.     Cutting-out  and  dressmaking  received       _?i 
special  attention.     The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  Reports  on 
and  fancy  needlework,  and  the  other  Industrial  branches  taken  up.        inrtractron 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  nine  externs)  was 
twenty-five,  all  of  whom  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  en- 
gaged at  plain  needlework,  shirtmaking,  dressmaking,  embroidery, 
Mountmellick  and  fancy  needlework.  The  work  turned  out  was  of 
very  good  quality ;  dressmaking  and  embroidery  were  especially  good. 

The  wofk  material  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community, 
and,  occasionally,  sent  for  private  orders.  The  finished  work  was 
sold  or  given  to  the  poor ;  the  pupils  were  remunerated  according  to 
work  done. 


District  59. — Roscarberry  Convent,  County  Cork.  RoMarbeny 

GoiiTeiifc, 

Industrial  Department.  Industrial 

Depart- 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1895.  "*"*• 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  needle-  Mr.  Young, 
work,  and  the  various  Industrial  branches  taken  up. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-three  extems) 
was  forty-five,  of  whom  thirty-si^  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged  at  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  ribbon  work,  silk  em- 
broidery. Guipure  and  Carrickmacross  lace,  thread  drawn  work,  work- 
ing initials  on  kerchiefs  in  white  embroidery,  shirtmaking,  and  plain 
needlework. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  partly  by  the  pupils  and  partly 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Commimity ;  the  work  wa«  disposed  of  partly  by 
sale  and  partly  to  the  pupils ;  payment  was  made  according  to  work 
done. 

Very  fine  work  was  produced,  the  Mountmellick  and  embroidered 
work  being  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Linen  woven  in  the  convent 
was  largely  used  as  the  basis  for  this  ornamental  work,  which  was 
readily  disposed  of  by  sale.  A  few  of  the  pupils  were  proficient  at 
lacemaking  (Guipure).  In  the  Literary  School  the  general  standard 
of  proficiency  in  needlework  was  good,  especially  in  the  Sixth  Class. 
The  fine  needlework  of  monitors  and  extems  was  excellent. 


District  60. — ^Bonbalb  Convent,  County  Cork.  Kinsaie 

GonTent, 

Industrial  Department.  industrial 

Uepart- 
This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  ment. 
1889.     The  teacher  is  highly  competent  to  give  instruction  in  all  MrTsmiiK 
the  branches  in  which  the  pupils  received  training. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  seventy-five  extems) 
was  eighty-five,  of  whom  seventy-six  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  lacemaking,  crochet, 
plain  needlework  (hand  and  machine),  knitting,  Greek  lace,  &c. 

The  work  material  is  purchased,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold,  prin- 
cipally by  Irish  Industries'  merchants;  the  pupils  received  from  1«. 
to  109.  per  week,  according  to  amount  of  work  done. 

G  2 
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Apptndix.       The  department  was  successftilly  conducted,  and  with  eKcellent 

Section  n^  results :   a  room  full  of  earnest  willing  workers,  working  f (m:  a  sub- 

2l       stantial  wage,  who  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  eke  out  their  lives 

Reports  on   in  idleness  and  poverty.     The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were 

InstoStion  ^^^  proficient  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.     The  teaching  power 

'  was  adequate. 


Btndmi  DISTRICT  60. — ^BaNDON  CoNVBNT,  OoUNTY  CoRK. 

Gonyent, 

Induijnal  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

"*"*•  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  February, 

Mr.  Smith,  1894.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the 
branches  taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  sixteen  extems)  was 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  fifteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  at  dressmaking,  Mountmellick  work,  crochet,  underclothing, 
and  shirtmaking. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  C<»nmunity,  and 
by  persons  giving  orders,  and  the  finished  work  was  sold  or  given  in 
charity.  The  pupils  received  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week,  acanrding 
to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  <&c.,  was  creditable,  and  evidenced  careful  teadiing. 
Moderate  success  characterised  the  work  done  by  tiie  eztems;  but 
the  remuneration  to  be  obtained  was  too  small  for  any  notable 
exercise  of  earnestness  or  energy. 
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APPENDIX  H.  ^J^*^ 

H. 


(1.)  Instructions  to  Inspectoks  in  Reference  to  the     instmo- 

^     ^  tions  to 

Results  Prograume  and  Examinations.  ?*?f^^°" 

as  to 
Beralts 
Ezftmiiuk' 
tions. 

(a.)  The  examination  of  a  school  has  for  its  object  not  only  to  test 
the  actnal  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  secure  for  them  suitable 
and  sufficient  instruction. 

(5.)  The  Inspector  should  keep  the  requirements  of  the  programme 
carefully  in  view,  and  scrupulously  avoid  transgressing  its  legitimate 
scope  and  limits. 

(c)  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  whether  a  good 
foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  teacher,  and  whether  the  leading  points 
of  eaich  subject  have  been  well  impressed  on  the  pupil's  minds. 

{d.)  In  the  examination  of  the  pupils  each  question  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  bear  some  obvious  relation  to  the  previous  one,  so 
that  the  memory  of  the  child  may  be  aided  by  the  ordinary  association 
of  ideas,  and  by  a  simple  process  of  reasoning. 

(e.)  The  Inspector's  manner  should  be  such  as  to  impart  confidence  to 
timid  children ;  whatever  knowledge  a  child  is  possessed  of  should  be 
kindly  and  patiently  elicited. 

(/.)  The  Inspector  in  the  dischai-ge  of  his  important  duties,  is  expected 
to  maintain  a  calm  and  judicial  demeanour ;  to  avoid  any  display  of 
irritation  or  harshness  ;  and  to  treat  the  teachei-s  with  that  courtesy  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  He  should  also  refrain  from  any  adverse 
comments  upon  the  condition  of  the  school,  or  the  character  of  the 
answering,  before  the  pupils. 

(^.)  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Inspector,  as  far  as  piucticable,  to  make  such 
ari'angements  as  will  enable  him  to  attend  on  the  day  of  a  Results' 
Examination  at  an  early  hour.  If  he  should  be  unable  to  attend  till  a 
comparatively  late  hour,  he  ought  to  notify  the  fact,  if  possible,  before- 
hand,  so  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  may  not  suffer  from  suspense 
and  uncertainty. 

(h.)  It  is  not  desirable  that  a  Besults'  Examination  should  be  pro- 
longed till  a  late  hour,  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  or  that  the 
infuits  should  be  detained  after  the  usual  hour  for  closing  school. 
When  the  examination  of  a  school  extends  over  several  hours,  as  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case,  the  Inspector  should  see  that  each  class  is  allowed 
a  short  interval  of  freedom  from  work.  It  may  be  possible  to  permit  all, 
or  nearly  aU,  the  pupils  to  resort  to  the  playground  for  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  much  insight  into  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  school  may  be  acquired  by  carefully  watching  the  classes  as  they 
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Appendix. 
Section  IL, 

Instruc- 

tions  to 

Inspectors 

as  to 

Resulis 

Ezamiiui-' 

tions. 


break  up,  and  again  as  they  ro-assemble.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  the  inspection  of  each  school  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  kept  distinct  and  separate,  even  where  the  attendance 
is  small ;  and  as  a  general  rule  the  examination  of  one  school  should  be 
completed  before  another  is  begun. 

(i,)  In  furnishing  his  report  on  any  school  the  Inspector,  when  calling 
attention  to  defects  in  the  proficiency  of  the  classes,  should  indicate 
where  the  responsibility  for  the  particular  defect  complained  of  chiefly 
rests. 

(j.)  The  Inspector  should  not  fail  to  report  his  judgment  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  school  and  the  observance  of  discipline,  cleanliness,  and 
order ;  he  should  also  bring  under  notice  the  defects,  if  any,  in  the 
condition  of  the  school-house  or  premises. 


The  subjoined  inatructiona  have  reference  mainly  to  the  ordinary  and 
more  important  subjects  of  the  ScJwol  Cov/rse. 

1.  A  Pass  in  any  subject  is  to  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
principal  head  of  that  subject.  The  Inspector  is,  however,  required  to 
examine  on  the  other  heads  carefully,  and  to  call  particular  attention  in 
his  Eeport  to  any  case  of  marked  neglect. 

2.  The  pass  mark  "  1  "  is  to  be  given  only  where  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupil  has  been  fully  satisfactory ;  answering  of  a  fair  or  passable 
character  is  to  be  indicated  by  the  pass  mark  '*  2."  Taking  100  as 
the  maximum,  the  value  of  the  answering  of  a  pupil  at  the  Besults 
Examination  to  entitle  him  to  a  satisfactory  pass,  should  be  at  least 
60  per  cent.,  and  to  entitle  him  to  a  mere  pass  it  should  be  at  least 
40  per  cent. 

The  examination  in  Explanation  should  in  every  instance  be 
conducted  with  the  books  open,  but  written  notes  are  not  allowed  to 
be  made  on  the  pages  of  the  books. 

Tkfants'  Class. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  infants  the  ^*  pass  "  may  be  awarded  on 
the  correct  reading  and  spelling  of  two  or  more  individual  wor(}s,  but  in 
the  higher  sections  of  this  class  the  correct  reading  oi  at  least  one 
sentence  should  also  be  required.  While  the  pass  marks  may  be  awarded 
on  the  reading  and  spelling  only,  the  Insjjector  is  also  to  report  whether 
the  pupils  have  been  trained  in  at  least  two  suitable  Infants'  School 
exercises.  After  the  30th  September,  1898,  no  Result  Fees  will  be 
allowed  for  answering  in  Infants'  Classes  if  Inspector  reports  that  no 
suitable  exercises  are  provided  for  those  pupils,  as  such  a  provision  is 
necessary  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  school  work. 

Exercises  adapted  for  Infants'  Classes  or  Schools  include  the  use  of 
the  Ball  Frame,  Drill,  Singing,  Conversational  Object  Lessons,  and 
Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  organised  Infants'  Schools  or  Infants' 
Departments  the  Kindergarten  System  should  be  practised.  In  Kin- 
dergarten all  the  necessary  tests  should  be  given  to  the  children  in 
classes  or  groups. 

In  a  regularly  organized  Infants'  Department  or  School  it  is  not 
necessary  to  examine  all  the  children  individually  in  reading. 

The  Inspector  should  refer  particularly  in  his  Report  to  any  case  in 
which  pujuls  have  been  unduly  retained  in  the  Infants'  Class. 
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First  Class.  Appendix. 

4.  Reading. — ^The  words  of  a  sentence  should  be  properly  connected,        h.     " 
but,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  the  mei-e  saying  of  the  words  from  inBtruc^ 
memory,  the  Inspector  should  also  apply  the  tost  of  reading  detached  tiona  to 
words  at  sights  before  determining  the  pass  mark.  u  to^*^" 

5.  Spelling . — ^The  examination  in  spelling  should  consist  of  not  less  Examina- 
than  five  tests,  two  of  which  should  be  phrases.     A  pupil's  answering  **®°* 
satisfactorily  in  any  two  of  the  tests  will  merit  a  No.  2  pass.     Any 
further  proficiency  shown  above  this  will  deserve  a  No.  1  pass. 

6.  Writing. — The  sentence  to  be  copied  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  Teacher,  but  is  to  be  selected  by  the  Inspector. 
Parallel  lines  should  be  used  to  regulate  ohe  size  of  the  letters.  Capital 
letters  are  not  required  in  this  class. 

7.  Ariihfnetic. — Pupils  when  working  sums  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
count  on  their  fingers,  or  to  adopt  any  similar  expedient  as  an  aid  to 
the  calculation.     Test  cards  should  not  be  used  in  this  class. 

Second  Class. 

8.  Beading, — Pupils  should  read  a  passage  of  five  or  six  lines,  and 
should  get  a  second  trial  if  they  fail  in  the  first.  The  ready  recognition 
of  the  words  should  be  strictly  insisted  on  as  essential  for  a  "  No.  2  " 
pass ;  while  for  a  *'  No.  1 "  pass  proper  attention  to  pausas  and  good 
distinci.  articulation  ai*e  to  be  required.  In  each  case  the  pupil  will  be 
expected  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  words  and  phrases  of  the 
lessons  read. 

9.  Spelling. — At  least  five  tests  should  be  given,  with  same  rule 
as  to  conditions  for  a  pass  mark  as  in  First  Class. 

10.  Writing, — The  test  copy  should  contain  words  of  at  least  four 
letters.  Imitation  of  the  head  line  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  ixAnt  in 
estimating  the  pass  mark.     Guiding  lines  may  be  used. 

11.  Arithmetic. — In  subtraction  four  figures  are  to  be  given  in  the 
minuend  and  in  the  subtrahend,  and  at  least  one  cipher  should  be 
introduced.  Same  rule  as  to  counting  on  fingers,  &c.,  as  in  First 
Class.     Test  cards  should  not  be  used  in  this  class. 

12.  Needlework. — The  hemming  should  be  strong,  the  stitches  going 
well  through  upper  and  lower  folds,  and  slanted,  and  the  knitting  should 
be  free  from  dropped  stitches.     Thimbles  to  be  used  by  the  pupils. 

Third  Class. 

13.  Reading. — Distinct  articulation  and  proper  grouping  of  words 
should  be  regarded  as  essential  in  this  class,  and  no  pass  should  be 
awarded  where  those  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  The  pupil  will  be 
expected  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  words  and  phrases  of  the 
lesson  read. 

14.  Spelling. — The  passage  should  be  lead  distinctly,  and  then  dictated, 
a  few  words  at  a  time.  One  word  misspelled  for  every  ten  words 
dictated  will  involve  failure.  The  omission  of  ono  word  liable  to  be 
misspelled,  or  of  two  easy  words,  will  count  as  a  mistake. 

16.  Writing. — ^There  should  be  a  distinct  advance  in  proficiency  over 
that  required  in  previous  class.     Guiding  lines  may  still  be  used. 

16.  Arithmetic, — Pupils  should  not  be  examined  on  paper  unless  with 
the  teacher's  consent.      Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  copying,  by 
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Appendix,  ^^\y  varying  the  questions  given  out  Five  sums  should  be  given.  The 
Section  II.,  correct  solution  of  any  two,  including  Long  or  Short  Division,  will 
i  merit  a  "  No.  2  "  pass  ;  for  a  "  No.  1  "  pass  a  sum  in  Compound  Addi- 
Instruc-  tion  must  also  be  coiTectly  worked  by  pupil.  As  regards  sums  in 
Inspectors  Multiplication  and  Division,  the  number  of  places  in  the  multiplicand 
^sulto  ^^  ^^  ^^®  dividend  may  be  limited  to  five,  and  in  the  multiplier  or  in 
Examina-  the  divisor  to  two. 

17.  ^ramwifiw.— Easy  sentences  should  be  chosen  in  which  pupils 
should  distinguish  readily  and  intelligently  the  article,  noun,  adjective, 
personal  pronoun,  and  verb. 

1 8.  Geogra/phy, — The  pupils  of  this  class  should  distinguish  land  from 
•  water  on  the  map,  and  be  able  to  name  and  show  the  (^Lrdinal  points, 

both  as  regards  the  schoolroom  and  the  map.  They  should  also  know 
the  names  and  relative  positions  of  continents  and  oceans,  the  largest 
countries,  the  great  seas,  the  great  mountain  ranges,  the  largest  islands, 
and  the  more  important  groups  of  islands.  Pupils  are  to  be  examined 
before  an  ordinary  Map  of  the  World,  but  the  test  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  pointing. 

19.  NeedleiDork, — Pupils  may  be  examined  by  either  of  the  following 
tests : — 

First  test, — To  do  about  one  inch  of  top-sewing,  and  one  inch  of 
running ;  to  knit  one  round. 

Second  test, — To  do  about  one  inch  of  top-sewing,  and  one  inch  of 
hemming ;  to  knit  one  round. 

About  20  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fourth  Class. 

20.  Reading, — The  conditions  for  a  pass  in  this  subject  should  include 
the  ready  recognition,  distinct  articulation,  and  proper  grouping  of 
words,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  the  ordinary  wor^ 
and  phrases  in  the  lesson  read. 

21.  Spelling, — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  Third  Class.  In  this 
class  the  dictation  exercise  should  always  be  written  on  i)aper. 

22.  Writing, — To  show  an  improvement  both  in  character  and 
execution  over  requirements  in  previous  class.  Test  exercise  to  be 
written  with  the  aid  of  but  one  guiding  line. 

23.  Arithmetic, — Three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  allowed,  if 
required,  in  this  class,  for  working  the  sums  on  paper.  Slates  are  not 
to  be  used  at  this  exercise,  and  all  the  work  should  be  done  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  supplied  by  the  Inspector. 

The  "  more  useful  arithmetical  tables'*  include  Avoirdupois  Weight, 
Troy  Weight,  Long  Measure,  Square  Measure,  and  Time. 

A  pupil  who  works  two  of  the  exercises  on  paper  correctly,  and 
makes  a  fair  attempt  to  work  at  least  one  other,  though  the  answer  is 
not  fully  brought  out,  may  be  passed. 

24.  Gramma/r, — The  pupils  should  be  examined  with  reference  to 
suitable  words  selected  from  sentences  before  them  in  their  Reading 
Books.     No  questions  having  reference  to  Syntax  are  to  be  asked. 

25.  Geography. — The  pupils  should  know  on  the  Map  of  the  World 
the  countries  and  their  capitals,  the  gulfs,  bays,  straits,  capes,  and  rivers ; 
the  secondary  mountain  ranges  and  islands ;  and,  on  tlie  Map  of  Irelaud, 
the  provinces ;  the  counties,  with  principal  towns  in  each ;  the  large 
lakes;  and  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  capes,  and  islands.  See 
note  as  to  Map  of  County  in  Programme. 
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The  pupils  in  Fourth  Class  shall  be  examined  mainly  with  an  ordinary  Aypehdix. 
map  before  them,  but  part  of  the  examination  may  be  conducted  without  Seotion  U., 
a  map,  or  by  reference  to  a  blank  map.  ^ 

26.  Agriculture. — ^The  examination  in  this  class  should  have  reference  ]^**n8to' 
mainly  to  the  ordinary  systems  of  rotation  of  crops  and  to  the  more  Inspectors 
common  cultivated  crops — potatoes,  root  crops,  green  crops,  grain  crops,  Besuits 
beans,  peas,  fiax^and  should  be  conducted  oraUy.  tiSa^"*" 

27.  Needlework, — Pupils  may  be  examined  by  either  of  the  following 
tests : — 

First  test, — To  tack  on  a  patch  about  one  and  a  half  inches  square,  to 
top-sew  along  one  side  and  round  that  comer  :  to  work  one  inch  ruu- 
and-fell  seam ;  to  knit  one  round  of  sock. 

Second  test. — Tack  on  patch  about  one  and  a-half  inches  square,  cut 
one  square  inch  from  calico  under  it,  and  hem  one  side  of  this  inner 
square,  turning  a  comer.     Stitch  one  inch.     Knit  one  round  of  sock. 

About  30  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fifth  Class — (First  Stage). 

28.  Readhig, — The  pass  mark  in  this  stage  will  depend  partly  on 
verbal  accuracy,  and  partly  on  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  meanings 
of  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  lesson  read. 

29.  Spelling. — Subject  to  ba  tested  and  judged  as  in  the  two  previous 


30.  Writing  is  to  be  judged  fi-om  the  style  and  form  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  pupil,  as  well  as  from  the  penmanship  and  spelling. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  of  the  letter  is  of  a  simple 
character,  and  suitable  for  a  letter.  The  pupils  should  have  learned 
the  use  of  the  full  stop. 

31.  Arithmetic. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  Fourth  Class,  same 
time  being  allowed. 

32.  Gramma/r. — The  sentence  proposed  should  be  an  easy  one,  and 
should  not  include  the  subjunctive  or  potential  mood,  the  passive  voice, 
or  the  relative  in  the  objective  case. 

33.  Geography. — Pupils  of  this  class  should  know  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  leading  countries  in  Europe,  their  boundaries,  the  positions 
of  the  great  cities,  and  of  some  of  the  less  important  ones,  the  details 
respecting  mountains,  rivers,  islands,  and  lakes.  Inspector  should 
examine  with  some  minuteness  on  the  Map  of  Ireland. 

34.  Agriculture. — The  examination  in  this  class  should  have  refer- 
ence to  all  classes  of  crops,  as  well  as  to  cottage  gardening,  and  should 
be  conducted  orally. 

35.  Book-keeping, — No  pupil  should  pass  who  does  not  produce  the 
required  sets  neatly  written  out.  The  questions  on  the  work  done 
should  be  oral  and  of  a  simjile  character,  but  sufficient  to  test  a  due 
knowledge  of  the  processes.  No  pass  should  be  given  for  mere  tran- 
scription of  the  exercises.  A  set  to  be  journalized  or  posted  is  not 
required  in  this  class. 

36.  Needlework, — Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  following 
tests  (should,  however,  time  at  Inspector's  disposal  permit,  he  is  recom- 
mended, in  this  and  following  classet*,  to  give  two,  the  second  test  being 
frequently  a  kuitting  one)  : — 

First  test. — ^To  work  barred  buttonhole,  and  one  inch  of  neat  run- 
and-fell  seam. 
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Appendix.       Second  test — To  darn  a  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling ;   to  stitch  one 

Section  n.,  inch. 

—  Third  test. — ^To  turn  and  complete  heel  of  sock,  previously  prepared ; 

ttonTto       ^  "^^^^  ^^®  s^^®  ^^  buttonhole. 

toepectora       fourth  test. — To  cut  out  pattern  of  girVs  under-garment,  or  little 

Boaulta       bov's  shirt,  and  to  work  one  side  of  button-hole. 

tions.  Fift/i  test. — To  tack  on  a  patch  of  about  two  inches  square,  top-sew 

along  one  side  and  partly  down  the  next,  turning  the  comer  neatly  on 
outside ;  on  inside  of  patch  to  cut  out  one  and  a  half  inches  square,  to 
turn  in  and  hem  one  side  of  square  and  part  of  next,  choosing  same 
comer  to  turn  as  has  already  been  turned  on  the  outside. 
About  45  minutes  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fifth  Class.— (Second  Stage). 

37.  Reading, — Similar  conditions  for  a  pass  as  in  First  Stage. 

38.  Spelling. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  First  Stage  of  Fifth 
Class. 

39.  Writing. — ^The  letter  should  be  correct  in  form  and  in  spelling, 
and  neatly  written.  The  pupils  should  have  learned  the  proper  use  of 
the  full  stop  and  the  comma. 

40.  Arithmetic. — ^Tests  and  marking  as  before.  One  hour  may  be 
allowed  for  paper  work,  if  necessary.  Mental  exercises  should  indude 
easy  questions  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication  of 
money. 

41.  Orammar, — The  sentence  chosen  for  parsing  in  this  class  should 
be  more  difficult  than  in  First  Stage,  and  may  include  the  relative 
clause,  the  compound  tenses,  and  all  the  moods. 

42.  Geography. — In  order  to  merit  a  pass,  pupils  of  this  class  should 
have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Geography  of  Ireland.  Pupils 
should  be  prepared  for  examination  on  a  blank  Map  of  Ireland. 

43.  Agriculture. — As  a  rule  the  pupils  of  this  class  should  be 
examined  orally  as  in  First  Stage. 

44.  Book-keeping. — The  required  sets  must  be  presented  neatly 
wiitten  out.  Questions  should  be  more  difficult  than  in  First  Stage, 
and  the  drawing  up  of  a  cash  account  may  be  required  on  paper. 

45.  Needlework. — Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing tests,  the  giving  of  a  second  being  left  to  Inspector's  judgment^  aa 
before. 

First  test. — ^To  gather  two  and  a  half  inches  of  calico  into  one  inch  of 
band,  sewing  on  both  sides.  To  work  two  inches  of  herring-bone  hem 
on  flannel. 

Second  test. — To  work  neat  barred  buttonhole.  If  overall  has  been 
the  examination  garment  prepai'ed,  to  cut  pattern  of  it.  If  boy's  shirt 
has  been  made  for  examination,  to  cut  pattern  of  it. 

Third  test. — To  dam  a  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling,  crossing  it  exactly ; 
to  work  one  side  of  buttonhole. 

Fourth  test. — To  put  on  flannel  patch  two  inches  square — to  hening- 
bone  it  outside  and  inside  over  raw  edge.  Narrow  for  toe  of  sock,  and 
close  it  correctly. 

From  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter  may  be  allowed  for  each 
test. 
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Appendix, 
Sixth  Class.— First  and  Sbcond  Years.  Section  n, 

46.  Heading, — Pupils  of  this  class  will  not  be  awarded  a  pass  in  Jj^^^J" 
reading  unless,  in  addition  to  exhibiting  fluency  and  correct  pronuncia-  Inspeoton 
tioQ,  they  are  able  to  answer  intelligeDtly  on  the  meanings  of  the  words  ^^ts 
phi-ases  and  of  the  lesson  read.     The  questions  given  under  this  head  Exomina- 
should  not  demand  from  the  pu2>ils  auy  knowledge  not  essential  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  text. 

47.  Spelling, — Any  serious  error  in  punctuation  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  markiug  of  this  subject 

48.  Writing, — The  letter  prescribed  in  this  class  should  be  written  on 
unruled  paper,  which  should  afterwards  be  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  and  addressed  on  the  back,  as  if  for  post. 

In  the  second  year  a  longer  letter,  and  with  better  style  and  finish,  is 
expected. 

49.  Ariihmetie. — One  hour  may  be  allowed  for  the  paper  work. 

{The  Inspector  unll  draw  the  Teacher^ a  pa/rticular  attention  to  the 
desirahUnesa  of  securing  expertness  in  mental  calciUation  of  a  practical 
kifid.) 

50.  Grammar, — In  this  class  the  parsing  exercise  should  be  more 
difficult  than  in  Fifth  Class,  2nd  Stage,  but  is  not  to  be  over  difficult 
or  puzzling.  More  accuracy  and  abetter  style  of  work  will  be  expected 
in  the  second  year. 

51.  Geography. — At  the  first  examination  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  British  Islands  and  a  general  knowledge  of  India  and  the  British 
Colonies  should  be  exhibited.  At  the  second  examination  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  India  and  the  British  Colonies  also  should  be  shown. 

52.  Agriculture, — ^The  examination  in  this  class  may  be  conducted  in 
writing.  The  questions  should  be  carefully  framed  and  varied  from 
time  to  time.  The  examination  should  deal  mainly  with  the  principles 
of  the  subject. 

53.  Book-keeping, — In  this  class  the  character  of  the  books  should 
still  be  taken  into  account ;  the  principles  should  be  well  understood, 
and  the  pupils  should  be  tested  in  journalizing  and  in  posting  the 
Ledger. 

54.  Needlework, — Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  following 
tests,  a  second  at  discretion,  as  before. 

First  test, — To  join  two  strips  of  calico  to  the  length  of  one  and  a 
half  inches,  in  a  sew-and-fell  seam,  neatly  top-sewing  the  first  or  upper 
side,  and  hemming  down  the  lower  one  ;  to  work  neat  barred  button- 
hole, having  the  slit  cut  straight,  the  edges  of  the  buttonhole  just  meet- 
ing, and  the  stitch  firm  and  even.  To  take  sock  of  which  heel  is  already 
turned,  pick  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knit  two  or  three  rounds. 

Second  test, — ^To  gather  two  and  a  half  inches  of  calico  into  one  inch 
of  band,  working  neatly,  and  fastening  on  a  gather  with  every  stitch  . 
both  sides  of  band  to  \m  sewn,  and  edges  nicely  finished  by  top-sewing' 

Third  test. — To  cut  out  a  pattern  of  man's  shirt  with  separate  yoke, 
tacking  the  pieces  together. 

Fourth  test. — ^To  dam  strongly  and  neatly  a  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
taking  the  runnings  about  half-an-inch  into  the  web  on  either  side  ;  cast 
on  tor  a  sock,  and  knit  three  or  four  rounds,  beginning  the  rib. 
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From  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter  may  be  given,  as  in  previous 
dasSy  for  each  test. 

In  aU  classes  the  pupils*  test  specimens  of  sewing  and  of  cutting  out 
shovM  he  brouglU  away  by  tJie  Inspector, 

Altbbnatiye  Scheme  for  Girls  of  Sixth  Class. 

55.  Heading, — At  least  two  books  must  be  used,  one  to  be  a  suitable 
treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  the  subject  matter  of  which  must  be 
known,  the  other  a  Reading  Book  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 
Explanation  of  the  lessons  read  will  be  required. 

56.  English  Composition, — The  subject  proposed  for  the  composition 
exercise  may  be  varied  at  discretion.  The  exercise  may  be  considered 
to  include  Grammar  only  so  far  as  this  subject  is  necessary  to  secure 
correctness  of  expression;  and  Geography  is  mentioned  chiefly  as 
furnishing  some  suitable  matter  on  which  to  write. 

57.  Plain  Needlework. —  Under  this  scheme  it  is  essential  that  the 
third  test  given  under  the  oixlinary  programme  for  Sixth  Class  shall  be 
applied. 

58.  Special  Indttstries. — The  same  special  Industries  may  be  taken 
up  in  successive  years,  but  a  pupil  presented  a  second  time  for  examina- 
tion in  any  branch  must  show  increased  proficiency  in  order  to  warrant 
payment  of  fees. 

This  advance  may  be  shown  by  some  additional  work,  some  different 
articles  knitted,  some  new  stitches  in  lace,  (be.,  &c.,  and  unless  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  sufficient  instruction  of  this  kind  within  the  second 
year  no  pass  should  be  awarded. 


Extra  or  Optional  Branches. 

59.  Use  of  Sewing  Machine. — ^The  pupil  should  display  a  fairknow- 
lege  of  the  use  of  Sewing  machine,  setting  needle  correctly,  regulating 
tension  as  required  for  work,  preparing  and  attaching  the  bobbin,  and 
being  competent  to  join  evenly,  and  with  regular  line  of  neat  stitching, 
two  curveil  edges,  such  as  occur  in  back  and  io  sidepiece  next  back  of 
bodice. 

60.  Advcmced  Dressmaking.  -Pupil  to  cut  out,  in  Inspector's  pi-esence, 
pattern  of  dress  bodice,  consisting  of  the  following  : — Side  pieces,  front 
and  back,  neckband,  upper  sleeve,  under  sleeve ;  and  to  tack  these 
together  so  as  to  produce  correct  pattern  of  dress  bodice.  No  model  or 
pattern  of  any  kind  to  be  permitted  for  use  of  pupils.  Cutting  out 
should  be  done  either  by  a  scientific  system,  by  measurement  of  a  com- 
panion's figure,  or  from  pupil's  own  clear  recollection  of  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  various  pieces. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  pupil  should  exhibit  a  dress  made  by  herself 
during  the  year,  having  buttonholes  neatly  worked  in  bodice. 

61.  Vocal  Music. — "  Singing  by  ear  "  may  be  accepted  in  the  junior 
classes  to  fourth,  inclusive,  as  sufficient  for  the  song  test ;  but  in  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Classes  pupils  should  be  able  to  Sol-F^  their  parts  separately 
before  joining  together  in  harmony. 

62.  Drawing. — Pupils  must  show  evidence  of  due  training  and 
practice  in  this  subject ;  the  lines  must  be  drawn  freely,  and  without 
shifting  the  position  of  the  paper.  Frequent  rubbing  out  and  soiling  of 
the  paper  should  preclude  the  awarding  of  a  pass 
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(2.)  Regulations  for  C!ookbry  Classes  taught  by  National  -^w^- 
School  Teachrus.  s-ti^n. 

Oookory 

Olasaet 

I.  In  the  case  of  CodLery  Classes  taught  by  the  ordinary  Teachers  Kationai 
of  a  National  School,  each  pupil,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  earn  Re-  T^^l^on. 
suits  fees  for  the  Teacher,  must  have  attended  not  less  than  40  hours 
during  the  School  Results  year  at  Cookery  lessons,  and  must  have 
spent  not  less  than  20  hours  in  cooking  with  her  own  hands. 

n.  Not  more  than  four  hours  are  to  be  devoted  by  the  same  pupQ 
to  this  subject  in  one  week. 

III.  At  the  practical  lessons,  when  the  pupils  cook  with  their  own 
hands,  not  more  than  16  are  to  be  taught  by  one  Teacher. 

IV.  At  the  demonstration  lessons,  when  the  Teacher  performs  the 
operations  before  the  pupils,  two  classes  of  16  each  may  be  combined, 
provided  the  accommodation  be  sufficient  and  suitable. 

V.  A  Roll  must  be  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  clearly  if 
the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

YI.  Results  fees  are  only  payable  in  cases  in  which  the  Inspector 
reports  the  Teacher  as  competent  to  teach  the  subject;  and,  as 
respects  Teachers  entering  the  service,  as  Pi-incipals  or  Assistants, 
after  the  30th  of  June,  1899,  only  in  the  case  of  those  certificated  in 
Cookeiry. 


(3.)  Regulations  for  the  Employment  of  Itinerant  Teachers  oookery 

OF    CkX)KERY   AND  LAUNDRY   WORK   IN   PROMOTING    INSTRUC- ^'^^iry 

work 

tion  in  these  branches  in   connection  with    national  ^jljjj^* 
Schools. 


I.  The  Commissioneirs  of  National  Education  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  tiie  "  Royal  Irish  Association  for  i^e  Technical  Training 
and  Employment  of  Women ''  for  sending  to  the  localities  where  their 
services  are  required,  fully  qualified  Teachers  holding  Diplomas  of 
Codcery  and  Laundry  Work. 

U.  In  each  locality  Mana^gers  applying  to  the  Office  of  National 
Education  for  the  services  of  i^ese  Teachers  should  organize  classes, 
select  rooms  suitable  for  sudi  instruction  either  in  tiie  National 
Sdiool  premises  or  in  premises  within  easy  reach  of  them,  and  arrange 
for  the  suj^ly  of  (a)  the  materials ;  (5)  such  appliances  as  the 
Teachers  may  find  necessary  in  addition  to  what  they  bring  witii 
them ;  and  {c)  any  assistance  that  may  be  required  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  dishes,  &c.  The  District  Inspectors  will  confer  with  Managers 
on  the  subject. 

TTT.  It  is  desirable  that  at  each  Centre  not  more  than  ten  National 
Sdiools  should  come  nnder  instruction,  ea^h  School  receiving  one  or 
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SectioD  11^ 
H. 

CooXerv 

and 

Laundry 

Work. 

Itinerant 

Teacben. 


more  lessons  of  two  hours'  duration  in  the  we^,  throughout  the  fixed 
period  of  the  course.  The  lessons  at  the  several  National  Schools 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  full  occupation  for  four  hours  a  day 
on  five  days  of  the  week  to  the  Itinerant  Teacher. 

In  large  Schools  each  organized  Cookery  or  Laundry  Work  Class 
will  count  for  the  purposes  of  the  course  as  a  School. 

IV.  Prior  to  sending  an  Itinerant  Teacher  to  a  Centre,  the  Royal 
Irish  Association  should  submit  for  Uie  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  a  Scheme  for  the  Cookery  or  Laundry 
Work  Classes  throughout  the  locality.  The  Scheme  should  contain 
the  names  of  the  Schools  and  of  the  Managers,  the  dates  for  com- 
mencing and  concluding  the  course  for  each  class,  and  the  hours  of 
instruction  daily  for  each. 

Y.  The  course  of  instruction  for  a  Cookery  Class  will  embrace 
twenty  Lessons,  each  of  two  hours'  duration ;  each  Lesson  will  include 
Demonstration  and  Practice  in  Household  Cookery.  The  course  for 
Laundry  Work  will  embrace  twelve  Lessons  of  two  hours  each,  six  of 
which  will  be  Demonstration  and  six  will  be  Practice.  Each  course, 
whether. of  Cookery  or  Laundry  Work,  will  have  two  stages,  which 
may  be  taken  successively  in  two  Kesults  periods  by  the  same  pupils, 
one  entirely  elementary,  suitable  for  National  School  pupils  of  the 
Fourth  Class,  and  one  more  advanced,  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Fifth  or  Sixth  Class. 

Pupils  of  Evening  National  Schools,  although  enrolled  in  classes 
lower  i^an  4th,  may  attend  the  classes  of  CodLery;  and  the  restric- 
tion  (par.  VII.)  of  the  4».  fee  per  pass  to  Foiui>h  Class  does  not  apply. 

YI.  No  fees  are  chargeable  to  pupils  of  National  Schools  for  the 
instruction  in  these  courses. 

VII.  The  Kesults  Fees  payable  by  the  Commissioners  for  passes  in 
Cookery  and  in  Laundry  Work  by  pupils  of  National  Schools  are  as 
follows :  — 


Per  Pass 

Per  Pass 

in  Ck>okery. 

in  Laundry. 

<.     (L 

«.     dL 

Pupils  of  4th  Cla«8,     . 

i     0 

2     6 

Pupils  of  6th  or  6th  Class,     . 

.       5     0 

3     0 

The  fees  earned  on  the  passes  will  be  paid  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ordinary  Results  Fees  after  the  close  of  the  Results  period,  in  respect 
of  pupils  who  shall  have  qualified  for  presentation  at  the  Beralts 
Examination. 

VIII.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  extems  may 
be  admitted  at  such  rates  of  fees  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  Managers 
of  the  Schools ;  but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the 
National  School  pupils.  Results  Fees  are  not  payable  in  the  case  of 
extern  pupils. 

IX.  (a.)  The  Rules  of  the  Commissioners  allow  of  instruction  in 
technical  subjects  within  the  ordinary  School  hours.  The  arrange- 
ments should,  however,  be  such  as  not  to  interfere  to  any  undue  ex- 
tent with  the  literary  business  of  the  Schools.  (b.)  Instruction  of 
classes  in  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  may  be  given  at  such  time 
outside  the  (Hrdinary  School  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient  by  the 
School  Managers  and  satisfactory  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils, 
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X.  The  minimum  number  of  attendances  at  the  course  to  warrant   Appendix. 
payment  of  Kesults  Fees  in  respect  of  any  pupil  of  a  Coc^ery  Class  is  Section  ii., 
sixteen,  or  of  a  Laundry  Class  is  ten.  _5l 

XI.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  a  Practice  Lesson  in  Cookery  ^^^®^^ 
or  Laimdry  Work  should  not  exceed  sixteen.  Laundry 

XII.  Each  Itinerant  Teacher  is  lo  keep  a  roll  of  all  pupils  learning  itinerant 
Co6kexj  or  Laundry  Work  at  each  School.  The  roll  is  to  show  the  '^^*^^®"- 
class  and  the  attendances  of  the  individual  pupils. 

Xin.  Each  Itinerant  Teacher  is  also  to  furnish  the  Inspector  of 
the  District  at  the  close  of  each  week  (on  an  official  form)  with  a 
journal  of  daily  occupation  and  travelling  expenses  throughout  the 
week.  A  copy  of  the  journal  is  to  be  fiimished  by  her  at  the  same 
time  to  Miss  FitzGerald,  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Association  (Country  Department),  20,  Xildare-street,  Dublin. 

XIV.  The  Itinerant  Teachers  will  be  free  from  engagements  for 
the  Commissioners  on  one  day  in  each  week;  but  their  journals 
should  embrace  the  record  of  their  occupation,  <&c.,  for  every  day  of 
the  week. 

XY.  The  Itinerant  Teacher  during  the  time  of  her  engagement  at 
each  School  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  its  Manager ;  and  she  is  to 
report  the  commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  course  for  each 
class  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Association  (Country  Department),  and  for- 
ward a  statement  aa  to  the  results  of  the  instruction.  The  reports 
will  be  communicated  in  due  course  by  the  Association  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

XYI.  All  questions  in  reference  to  the  employment  and  business  (A 
the  Itinerant  Teachers  will  be  a  matter  for  correspondence  between 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Association. 

XVll.  The  Inspector  will  be  advised  of  the  exact  time  appointed 
for  the  course  of  instruction  in  Co<  kery  or  Laundry  Work  for  each 
class,  and  of  the  hours  in  which  it  is  to  be  given  daily ;  and  the  Time 
Table  for  Cookery  or  for  Laundry  Work  is  also  to  be  suspended  in 
the  School.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  In- 
spector wiU  examine  the  pupils  and  record  the  results,  which  will  be 
notified  to  the  National  Education  Office,  together  with  his  Report  on 
the  Annual  Results  Examination  of  the  School. 


(4.)  Circular  as  to  planting  Shrubs,  Flowers,  &c.,  around  circular 

School-houses.  j^Sg^^afe*' 

flowere,  Ac 

Cultivation  op  Flowers,  Shrubs,  Ac,  in  School  Grounds.   • 

The  question  of  a<lopting  measures  for  keeping  school  grounds  and 
premises  in  a  more  tasteful  and  orderly  condition  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

The  Commissioners  feel  assured  that  in  rural  localities  the  National 
Schools  and  the  school  plots  connected  therev/ith,  even  where  the  plots 
are  small,  might  advantageously  subserve  the  object  of  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  a  practical  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowers. 
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Appendix.       Jt  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  many  Rchools  whose  Teachers 

Section  II.,  (both  Male  and  Female)  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  direction  here 

J!l       indicated  :  their  schools,  and  also  their  residences,  affoi-ding  evidence  of 

Cironlar      good  taste,  and  even  skill,  in  horticulture  and  floriculture. 
M  to  plant-  o  -y  y 

W^ven^  The  Commissioners  would  suggest  to  the  Managers  iu  rural  districts 
'  that  the  desirable  object  in  view  might  be  encouraged  if  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visits  to  the  schools  they  would  impress  upon  the  Teachers  the 
desirability  of  utilizing  the  school  plots  as  gardens,  as  far  as  might  be 
expedient,  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  shrubs  and  flowers  in  front 
of  the  schools  and  Teachers'  residences,  and  in  the  margins  of  play- 
grounds. The  cultivation  of  climbing  and  window  plants  is  also  worthy 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  Teachers. 

The  Commissioners  have  instructed  their  Inspectors  to  confer  with 
the  Managers  and  Teachers,  and  to  make  a  statement  in  their  reports 
as  to  the  adoption  of  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  object. 

The  Commissioners  further  desire  that  the  Managers  will,  whenever 
practicable,  endeavour  to  secure  plots  of  sufficient  size  (not  less  than  a 
rood)  for  the  establishment  of  "  Scliool  Gardens,"  and  also  inform  the 
Teachers  of  the  special  encouragements  afibi-ded  under  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  (a)  the  cultivation  of  the  '*  School  Gardens,"  and  (5)  for 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Garden  Culture.  Tn  addition  to  the 
fees  for  knowledge  of  the  Text  Book  ("Practical  Farming")  the 
following  fees  are  now  payable  to  Teachers  who  have  recognized 
"School  Gardens":  — 

is.  per  pupil  of  Fourth  Class,  and  be.   per  pupil  of  the  higher 
classes,  for  practical  proficiency,  as  tested  in  School  C^arden. 

20«.  for  satisfiEtctory  condition  of  School  Garden. 

10^.  for  satisfactoiy  managem^it  of  Pigs,  Poultry,  ikc. 

The  Commissioners  trust  that  these  increased  fees,  together  with  the 
special  interest  that  Gardening  ought  in  itself  to  have  for  Teachers  of 
rural  schools,  may  lead  to  a  satisfactory  development  of  Garden  Culture 
in  connexion  with  those  schools  throughout  the  country. 
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APPENDIX  I.— Teachers'  Pensions,  &c. 


Statistics  of  the  National  School  Teachers'  (Ireland)  Pension 
Fund,  under  the  Act  42  &  43  Vict.,  cap.  74,  for  the  Year 
ended  8l8t  December,  1899,  as  furnished  by  the  Teachers' 
Pension  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 

1.  The  twentieth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ended  on  the  31st 
December,  1899. 

2.  The  number  of  Teachers  paying  premiums  in  the  various  classes 
on  31st  December,  1899,  was  : — 


Appendix. 

Reotion  II., 
L 

Working  of 

PensioQ 

Act. 


Males,      r,      .      .       . 

150 

Females,      I'., 

190 

1«.      .      .      . 

l,«8l 

I».. 

. 

880 

.        IL,      .      .      . 

2,831 

IL, 

IJSIi 

.       IIL,      .       .       . 

2,054 

in.. 

•       • 

s.a9 

Total,       . 

5,716 

Total.    . 

.       6,128 

3.  The  Model  School  Teachers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
supplemental  privileges  conferred  under  Rules  21  and  22,  are  as 
follows : — 


— 

M»lw. 

Females. 

Total. 

On  the  Books,  Slst  December,  1888. 

61 

87 

148 

Be- appointed  in  1899. 

1 

1 

2 

Total,  . 

62 

88 

150 

Removed  from  Establishment  on  account 
of  Age,  or  on  receipt  of  Gratuity    or 
awam  of  Pension  in  1889,    .       .       .       . 

1 

3 

4 

Died  in  1890, 

. 

2 

2 

Resigned  or  Dismissed,  1889,  .... 

On  the  Books,  Slst  December,  1899, 

61 

83 

144 

Bfaximum  Number  aUowed,  . 

• 

• 

250 

Supplemental  PMdona : 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.  d. 

Amount  payable  31st  Dec,  188?,     . 

Hi    2    2 

783    8  11 

1,227  11    1 

Granted  in  1899, 

3    9   8 

98   0    0 

96    9   8 

Ceased  in  1890. 

- 

27    0   0 

27    0    0 

Amoust  Payable  on  Slst  Dec.,  1889, 

447  11  10 

849    8  11 

1,297    0   9 
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Section  n. 
K. 

Contribu- 
tory 
Unions, 


APPENDIX   K.. 


-Poor  Law  Unions   Contributory  under 
THE  Act  of  1875. 


J. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Poor  Law  Ukioks  which  became 
contributory  each  year  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  38  &  39  Vict, 
cap.  96  (An  Act  to  provide  for  additional  Payments  to  Teachers  of 
National  Schools  in  Ireland). 


Ytmr, 


Number  of 
Unions. 


1876-7, 

1877-8, 

1878-9, 

1879-80, 

1880-81, 

1881-2, 

1882-3. 

1883-4, 

1884-5, 

1885-6, 

1886-7. 

1887-8, 


70 
89 
28 
21 
13 
16 
20 
22 
17 
21 
20 
21 


Year. 


Nnmber  of 
UnioM. 


1880-90, 

1890-91, 

1891-2, 

1802-8, 

1803-1, 

1894-5, 

1895-6, 

1896-7, 

1897-8. 

1898-9, 

1809-190\ 


24 
31 

29 
28 
26 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
85 
25 


II. — List  of  Twenty-five  Poor  Law  Unions  which  became  contributory, 
for  the  year  1899-1900,  under  the  Act  38  &  39  Vict.,  cap.  96  (An 
Act  to  provide  for  additional  Payments  to  Teachers  of  National 
Schools  in  Ireland) ;  and  the  respective  amounts  paid  out  of  the 
Hates. 


Names  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Rates. 

Names  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Rates. 

£     ».  d. 

£   s.   d. 

Ballymahon,      .... 

302  12  10 

Irvlnestown,    .... 

343  6  0 

Bfiillyvaugluin,  . 

92    4  10 

KeUs,  .       .       . 

416  12  10 

Balrothery, 

503  13    5 

KilmaUoQk,      . 

891   5  9 

Belfast,        .      . 

10,154  12    7 

Milfopd,     .       . 

372  13  10 

Caatlecomer, 

305    0    2 

Mnllingar, 

737   0  0 

Clogheen,    . 

618    2    0 

Navan, 

453  18  9 

Clogher, 

892    9   3 

Newry, 

1,368  17  10 

Cork,    .       . 

3,267  12    4 

Oldcastle, .       . 

431   S  8 

Oroom, 

339    3    9 

Rathdram, 

601  8  0 

Delvln, 

241    5    9 

Strabane, 

831    1   4 

Downpatrick, 

1,208  14    5 

Trim, 

348   1  0 

Dnngannon, 

802  16    6 
865    2    2 

Tullamore, 
TotaV 

W  8   1 

Kdenderry, 

2&007   7  7 

*  Of  this  snm  £16.687  ISs.  Od.  was  repaid  to  the  Guardians  from  the  Oostoms  and  Excise 
Grant,  so  that  the  net  amonnt  contributed  by  the  Guardians  waa  £9^19  lU  Id. 
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APPENDIX  L.- 


Appendix. 

-Promotions  for  Highly  Efficient  Service,  seotion  ii^ 
— Prizes  and  Premiums.  — 


Promo- 
tions for 


(1.)  List  of  Teachers  of  National  Schools  promoted  to  First  ^^°^^* 
Division  of  First  Class  from  1st  April,  1899,  on  account  of  |JJ^|^* 
having  rendered  highly  efficient  service  for  seven  consecu- 
tive years  to  Slst  March,  1899. 


Ooonty. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

District. 

BoUNo. 

School 

Antrim, 

Miss  Selina  Cunningham,     . 

9 

16006 

Ormean  Road. 

Cavan, 

Mr. Patrick  OOonnell, 

23 

18036 

Dmmkerl. 

Donegal, 

Miss  Martha  Stevenson, 

2 

8028 

Brritty. 

Do, 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Diver, 

6 

9389 

Donegal  f.  (2). 

Do., 

Mrs.  Ellen  Foley, 

fi 

14631 

Bundoran      Con- 
vent. 
St  Michael's  m. 

Cork. 

Mr.  Daniel  Ooakley,    . 

69 

i066 

Do.. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Sheehy, 

60 

11634 

Butlerstown  f. 

DOm 

Mrs.  Anne  OTlaherty, 

60A 

12770 

Clogheen  f. 

Kerry, 

Mr.  Philip  Oronin,    "  . 

68 

7536 

Eilgarvan  m. 

Keath, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Tkylor,  . 

29 

6488 

Loaghcrew. 

Mayo, 

Mrs.  Kate  Gilhooly.    . 

21 

1.S392 

Kilkelly  f. 

(2.)  The  "Reid"  Bequest. 

The  Trastees  of  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Keid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  of 
Bombay,  who  munificently  bequeathed  £9,435  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  the  County  Kerry  (his  native  county),  have 
authorized  the  following  Scheme  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Bequest,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Natioual  Education. 


•Reid" 
Bequest. 


Part  I. 

Daring  the  Five  years'  service  of  a  Monitor,  there  are  two  Principal 
Examinations,  viz.,  one  at  the  end  of  his  Third  year,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  his  Eifbh  year.  After  each  of  these  Principal  Examinations, 
the  Reid  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  Six  best  answerers  of  each  degree 
of  service  amongst  the  Male  Monitors  of  the  National  Schools  of  the 
County  Kerry,  provided  that  the  answering  in  every  case  shall  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character.     The  following  is  the  scale  of  Prizes : — 


(a.)  At  end  of  Monitors*  Third  Year  of  Service  : — 


First  Prize, 
Second  „ 
Third  „ 
Fourth  „ 
Fifth  ., 
Sixth    ., 


£20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 

£90 
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Appendix.       (5.)  At  end  of  Monitors' Fifth  Year  of  Service  :— 


Section  IL, 
L. 

•Reid^ 
Bequest. 


First  Prize, 
Second  „ 
Third  „ 
Fonrtli  „ 
Fifth  „ 
Sixth      », 


£25 
23 
20 
18 
16 
14 


£115 

This  portion  of  the  Scheme  came  into  operation  at  the  Examination 
of  July,  1886. 

Part  II. 

The  Trustees,  also,  in  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Testator,  propose  to  apply  £80  a  year  to  the  maintenance  of  Two  Reid 
Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  value  of  £40  each,  to 
enable  Students  of  the  County  Kerry,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
final  examination  at  the  close  of  their  Course  of  Training  in  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College,  to  matriculate  in  Trinity  Coll^|;e,  and 
to  pass  on,  without  dropping  a  year,  to  the  Degree  in  Arts. 

The  recommendation  of  Candidates  for  the  Beid  Exhibitions,  Trinity 
College,  will  be  made  by  the  Professors  of  the  Marlborough-street 
Training  College. 


Part  I. — Result  of  the  Examinations,  1899. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reid  Bequest  Scheme 
for  the  advancement  of  Education  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  having  considered  the  answering  of  the 
Monitors  employed  in  the  National  Schools  of  that  county,  at  the 
Annual  Examinations  of  1899,  have  selected  the  six  best  answerers 
amongst  the  Monitors  of  the  5th  year,  and  the  six  best  amongst  those 
of  the  3rd  year,  and  have  made  the  following  awards  : — 


Prize  Monitors  of 

Fifth  Yrar. 

DiBt 

RoUNo. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prise. 

54 

2118 

Bnckluin,      .        .    m. 

Joramuh  Lynch,    . 

£ 

25 

57 

1793 

KiUarnej  Monaator  j,      . 

Maurice  Keane,      . 

23 

58 

5480 

Lebiid.  .... 

Timothy  O^Leary,  . 

20 

39 

542 

Killary,          .        .     m. 

Jeremiah  Lawlor,  . 

18 

57 

9304 

RftbeoD,                   .     m. 

Comelini  Lynch,   . 

J6 

"■ 

8251 

Sneem,  .        .        .     m. 

Jeremiah  0*SaUivan,      . 

14 
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of  IfaHoncU  Education  in  trdand. 
Prize  Monitors  of  Third  Year. 


Dist 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 

39 

IS018 

Bfmiia, 

m. 

Edmond  Leniiian,  . 

£ 
20 

67 

10049 

. 

John  Donoghue,     . 

18 

54 

10020 

m. 

David  Reidy, 

16 

58 

5484 

Shelbonnie  02), 

. 

Michaol  O^Shea,     . 

14 

39 

13540 

Mnrhur, 

m. 

Michr«l  Moloney,  . 

12 

57 

1600 

Fo«a,    .        . 

m. 

Patrick  Shea, 

10 

Extract  fnym  Appendix  to  Commisaionera*  Rvlea — Edition 

of  1898. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
L. 

"Reld- 
Bequest 


Part  XL — Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Under  the  conditions  of  Part  II.  of  this  Scheme,  an  Exhibition  of 
£40  per  annum  was  awarded  in  February,  1894,  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Buckley,  Principal  Teacher  of  Shandrum  National  School,  County 
Ck>Tk,  and  in  January,  1895,  an  Exhibition  of  a  similar  amount  w:vs 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Kennelly,  of  Moyola  Park  National  School, 
County  Londonderry — both  these  teachers  are  natives  of  the  County 
Kerry. 

(3.)  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums. 


Oarliale 
and  Blake 
Premiums. 


The  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premium  Fund. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered  to 
allocate  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools  the  interest  accru- 
ing from  the  Private  Bequests'  Fund  in  Premiums,  to  be  called  "  The 
CarUsIe  and  Blake  Premiums."  Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  Convent 
Schools,  or  other  s[.)ecial  schools,  are  not  eligible  for  these  premiums. 

2.  The  interest  from  the  accumulated  funds  available  for  premiums 
now  amounts  to  £80  a  year,  and  this  sum  will  be  distributed  in  premiums 
of  £d  each — one  for  the  most  deserving  Principal  Teacher  in  each  of 
the  Districts  every  fourth  year,  upon  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a.)  That  the  average  attendance  and  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory. 

(6.)  That  a  fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 
classes. 

(e.)  That,  if  a  boys'  or  mixed  school,  taught  by  a  master  in  a  rural 
district,  agriculture  \a  fairly  taught  to  the  boys  of  the  senior 
(;la.sses ;  and,  if  a  girls'  school  (rural  or  town),  needlework 
\a  carefully  attended  to. 

((/.)  That  the  state  of  the  school  has  been  reported,  during  the  pre 
vious  two  years  as  satisfactory  in  respect  to  eflBciency,  moral 
tone,  order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts,  supply 
of  requisites,  and  observance  of  the  Board's  rules. 

No  teacher  will  be  eligible  for  a  premium  twice  in  succession. 

The  names  of  the  teachers  to  whom  premiums  are  awarded  wiU 


be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 
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Appendix,       ct'TijQ  Carlisle  and  Blake"  Premiums  are  awarded  at  the  rate  of 
Section  H^  £5  to  one  successful  candidate  in  each  school  district  in  every  fourth 
_       year.  ~"  '  -- 

Carlisle 
and  Blake 
Preminms. 


The  Teachers  who  secured  the  Prizes  for  1899  were  : — 


DiB- 

triet 

Roll 
No. 

Sehool. 

Coonty 

Nanitt  in  foU  of  Teacher.        Anouit 

9 

12479 

St.  Joseph's,              f. 

Antrim, 

Mi88  Martha  Mulhoiland,     . 

31 

4141 

Tnllybrack.        .     f. 

Oayan,   . 

Mrs.  Kate  Reilly,     .       .       . 

17 

8619 

Kilmore  (1), 

Down,    . 

Mr.  Thomas  Cahill, 

18 

8923 

Comanure, . 

Monaghon,    . 

Mr.  Patrick  Keenan, 

H 

11403 

Fintona,      . 

Tyrone,  . 

Mr.  John  H.  Williams, 

62 

1273 

Charleville,        .    m. 

Cork,      .       . 

Mr.  Timothy  Kelly, 

46 

13460 

Lowtown,   .             f. 

Limerick,      . 

Mrs.  Julia  FitzGeiaJd, 

S3 

7360 

Skeheenailnky,       f. 

Tipperary,    . 

Mrs.  Eily  A.  Kearney, 

49 

14999 

Ferrybank,        .   m. 

Waterford,    . 

Mr.  William  C.  Foley, 

41 

1426 

Edenderry,        .    m. 

King's,  .       . 

Mr.  James  Horan,  . 

36 

14661 

Athlone,      . 

Westmeath,  . 

Mr.  John  U.  Beckett, 

60 

14778 

Kilmyshall,        .      f. 

Wexford, 

Miss  Ellen  T.Doyle, 

34 

2219 

Knockbane, 

Galway, 

Mr.  William  Vanghan, 

28 

12496 

Clonmorris, 

Leitrim. 

Mr.  Francis  Reynolds, 

26 

14349 

Beltra,.       .       .       . 

Mayo,     .       . 

Miss  Bedelia  Sweeney. 

21 

13944 

Kilmactigne,      .      f. 

Sligo,      .       . 

Mrs.  Kate  L.  Sp^man, 

Appendix^ 

Section  III 
M. 

Census 
Returns 
as  to 
illiteracy. 


M. — Census  Returns  as  to  Illiteracy. 

(o)  Table  taken  from  the  Census  Commissioners'  Report  for  the  year 
1891,  showing  the  Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  Population,  five  years 
old  and  upwards,  who  could  neither  Read  nor  Write,  in  each  Province, 
County,  City,  «fec.,  in  Ireland,  at  the  Census  periods  of  1841,  1851, 
1861,  1871,  1881,  and  six  years  old  and  upwards  for  1891. 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  Population  who  could 

neither  Read  nor  Write. 

PROVINCBS, 

Five  years  old  and  upwards. 

Six  years 
old  and 

Counties,  Cities,  Ac. 

upwards- 

In  1811. 

In  1861. 

In  1861.  1  In  1871. 

In  1881. 

In  1891. 

IRELAND, 

627 

46-8 

387 

33-4 

2612 

18-4 

PROVINCES. 

Leinster, 

44t) 

390 

311 

27D 

209 

15-4 

MUNSTER, 

60-6 

66-6 

461 

3911 

28-5 

199 

Ulster 

40i6 

36-3 

30-0 

26-4 

2xn 

15-4 

CONNAUQHT,     . 

721 

66-3 

671 

49-3 

37-9 

27-4 

leinster. 

Carlow  Connty, 

380 

36-1 

29-3 

261} 

198 

14^ 

Drogheda  (Co.  of  the  Town), 
Dublin  City,      . 

46-4 

437 

381 

34-2 

26-6 

2011 

26-2 

24-9 

207 

19-6 

15-6 

14-5 

.,     County, 

S4-9 

29-0 

221! 

18-8 

13-1 

10-1 

Kildare 

41^ 

88-2 

29-6 

26t) 

20-2 

14-1 

Kilkenny  City, 

407 

37-8 

34-0 

30-5 

21-0 

15-8 

County, 

61*2 

46-0 

36*6 

30-4 

22-1 

158 

King's, 

479 

48-1 

348 

299 

229 

16^ 

Longford        ., 

61-2 

46-9 

367 

S2t) 

23-1 

16D 

Louth 

61-1 

62-9 

46-0 

387 

sot) 

21-4 

Meath 

64-6 

47-6 

37-2 

32-1 

28*4 

169 

Queen's 

41-8 

38-6 

30-6 

26"6 

20*4 

14D 

WcKtmeath     „ 

621 

37-6 

38-i 

31t) 

23^ 

16^ 

Wexford         „ 

4:-3 

38-9 

33-6 

317 

26U 

199 

Wicklow 

41-3 

381 

38t) 

28-1 

217 

167 
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(a)  Table  taken  from  the  Census  Commissioners'  Report  for  the  year   '^ppatdix. 
1891 — continued.  section  n., 


Proportion  per  cent  of  the  Population  who  could 

neither  Read  nor  Write. 

Pbovinobs, 

UOUNTIES.  CITIES,  Ac. 

Five  years  old  and  upwards. 

8U  years 
old  and 
upwards. 

In  1811. 

In  1851. 

In  1861. 

In  1871. 

In  1881. 

In  1891 

MUNSTER. 

Clare  Connty»   . 

631 

59« 

46-8 

37'9 

27-3 

19-2 

Cork  City, 

36-6 

357 

82*1 

29*4 

21D 

15-9 

H   County,    . 

65-8 

59-5 

507 

427 

30-3 

20*8 

Kerry      „ 

70-4 

81'3 

55-3 

47-3 

851 

241S 

Limerick  City,  . 

42-1 

37tl 

33-2 

29*4 

22-8 

17-5 

Connty, 

M-S 

51-2 

39-6 

33-9 

24-3 

15-9 

Tipperary 

61-0 

467 

36-5 

30-8 

217 

15-1 

WaterfoTd  City, 

36*3 

39-4 

34-6 

32-4 

27-2 

21-8 

County, 

70-6 

66-9 

58-8 

507 

39-3 

281 

Ulsteh. 

Antrim  County,  exclusive  of 

23-8 

20-2 

18« 

15-8 

12-3 

9-5 

Belfast  (part  of),  and  Car- 

rickfergus. 
Armagh  County, 

42-8 

89-1 

841 

30-4 

22« 

1811 

Belfast  City,      . 

211 

20-4 

17-3 

157 

11-9 

87 

Oarrickfergus  (County  of  the 

TOWD.) 

Cavan  County, . 

13-2 

11-2 

918 

11-3 

87 

6*5 

61-5 

45-0 

85-5 

301 

22-4 

16-1 

Donegal     ^       .          .          . 

61-7 

57-3 

52-1 

48-5 

39-8 

311 

Down  County,  exclusive  of 

27-5 

24-3 

21-2 

18-8 

14-3 

11-5 

Belfast  (part  of). 
Fermanajfli  County,   . 

45-8 

38-5 

81-6 

27-6 

21-5 

15-4 

Londonderry  County  &  City, 
Monaghan  County,      . 

29-4 
61-3 

29-5 
42-0 

24-1 
847 

22-3 
307 

23-0 

14-3 
17« 

Tyrone 

45-0 

38-2 

32-6 

29'0 

22U 

17-4 

CONNAUQHT. 

Galway  County  and  County 

of  the  Town. 
Ixjitrim    County, 

76-8 

70-1 

GtQ 

56-4 

45-8 

33-9 

67-3 

52t) 

41-2 

32-8 

22*5 

16-4 

Mayo 

79-0 

737 

65-5 

57-4 

44-8 

32D 

Rowommon  „ 

65-0 

58« 

47-1 

38-9 

27-3 

18*2 

Slijfo 

887 

63-3 

53-2 

43-1 

30-9 

22*4 

Census 
Returns 
as  to 
iUiteraoy. 


{h)  Table  taken  from  the  Census  Commissioners'  Report  for  the  year 
1891,  showing  by  Provinces  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  Popula- 
tion, five  years  old  and  upwai*ds,  who  could  Read  and  Write,  Read 
only,  and  who  could  neither  Read  nor  Write,  in  Ireland  in  1841, 
1851,  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  six  years  old  and  upwards  for  1891. 
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APPENDIX  N. — Compulsory  Education. 


Appendix, 

Section  n., 

N. 

TownHT Ac.  Return,  showing  the  Population  (Census    1891)  and  the    Religious 
cSmpul?  Profession  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  120  Boroughs,  Towns,  and 

aory  Townships  to  which  Compulsory  Education  Clauses  of  the  Irisli 

E&ticn  Education  Act,  1892,  apply. 

Act  of  1892 
apply. 


Total 
Population. 

BomtD 
Catholics. 

PBOTIMTAim. 

ClTT,  TOWW,  *0. 

Total 
Protea- 
tanta. 

B,C. 

Pwa. 

Meth. 

Otlwrii 

•tAntrim. 

1,386 

271 

1.114 

498 

492 

82 

48 

Ardee, 

2.087 

1.940 

127 

123 

8 

1 

- 

tArklow. 

M72 

8.345 

827 

727 

18 

82 

- 

Armagh, 

7.438 

3328 

8.610 

8.285 

930 

996 

99 

•lAthlone. 

6,742 

5.231 

1.511 

1320 

146 

107 

38 

•tAthy.  . 

4.886 

4.565 

321 

221 

44 

42 

14 

•lAughnacloy, 

1.110 

467 

643 

480 

183 

81 

9 

BagniilBto^ii, 

1.820 

1.702 

218 

186 

13 

6 

13 

BalbriL'gan,  . 

2.273 

1.965 

288 

267 

5 

3 

13 

Ballina, 

4.846 

4.323 

523 

260 

186 

67 

10 

tBallinasloe,  . 

4.642 

4.154 

488 

878 

74 

83 

3 

BaUybay,      . 

1,378 

876 

502 

249 

815 

23 

15 

•tBallymena,  . 

8,665 

1.592 

7.063 

1.715 

4.790 

127 

491 

•tBallymoney, 

2.975 

710 

2.265 

673 

1.469 

86 

97 

tBallyshiuinon, 

2,471 

1.937 

534 

380 

101 

48 

1 

•fBanbridge.    . 

4.901 

1.115 

3.786 

1.934 

1.434 

184 

891 

•^BandoD, 

3.488 

2.569 

919 

679 

68 

151 

37 

•j-Bangor, 

3,834 

277 

3.557 

1.161 

2,054 

846 

107 

Bantry, 

2.921 

2,649 

272 

214 

3 

47 

8 

•^Belfast. 

255.960 

67,378 

188,572 

75322 

87334 

13.747 

12.099 

nBelturbet,     . 

1.675 

1,162 

513 

439 

42 

30 

8 

•fBlackrock,    . 

8.401 

5.383 

3.018 

2.427 

118 

129 

314 

Boyle, 

2.464 

2,125 

339 

217 

92 

18 

12 

•tBray,  . 

6.888 

5.059 

1329 

1.464 

803 

76 

86 

tCallaa. 

1.973 

1.988 

85 

34 

- 

- 

1 

•tOarlow. 

6.619 

5.745 

874 

739 

47 

64 

li 

•tOarrickfergus 

8.923 

822 

8,101 

1.781 

4.761 

404 

1.156 

Carriekinacro«»,     . 

1.779 

1.609 

170 

133 

^ 

11 

2 

•tOarrick-on-Suir, 

5.608 

6.529 

79 

65 

3 

1 

10 

«tCaBhel. 

34J16 

3,100 

116 

113 

1 

1 

1 

Gastlebar,     . 

3.558 

3.231 

327 

266 

27 

84 

I 

♦tCasUeblaney. 

1,721 

1.170 

651 

240 

209 

38 

10 

•+Oavaii,    .      . 

2.968 

2.293 

675 

580 

58 

88 

10 

♦hClonakilty.    . 

3.221 

2.776 

445 

894 

21 

la. 

9 

*  In  68  cases  marked 
t  In  85  cases  marked 


thus  (*)  the  School  Attendance  Committees  are  enforcing  the  Act. 
thus  (t)  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  appointed 
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Return,  showing  the  PopulatioQ  (Census  1 

1891), 

&c. — continued. 

PROTXSTAim. 

Cmr,  Towv,  Ac. 

Total 
PopnUtion. 

Roman 
Cathollea. 

Total 

ProtM- 

Unta. 

B.C. 

Ptm. 

Meth. 

Others 

•fCUmee, 

S,062 

1.159 

878 

604 

134 

117 

18 

•tClonmel, 

8,480 

7.486 

905 

788 

98 

66 

40 

•tClontarf,       . 

6,104 

2386 

8369 

1,681 

282 

814 

142 

nColeniiiio,     . 

6345 

1396 

6360 

8321 

2,636 

196 

300 

•fCookatown,  . 

8^1 

1.608 

2338 

1.009 

965 

81 

74 

tCootehin,      . 

1,508 

1.171 

422 

264 

98 

56 

10 

•fOork,  .... 

76345 

64361 

10.784 

8320 

749 

867 

548 

nDalkey, 

8.1W 

8385 

968 

706 

38 

83 

52 

nBownpatrick, 

8,182 

1.612 

1.620 

906 

389 

60 

175 

DroghedA,    . 

11378 

10,966 

907 

663 

186 

114 

14 

'^tDvomore, 

2360 

450 

1.909 

985 

60S 

137 

234 

Dramoondra,      Clonliffe, 

aadGlasneYin. 
tDublinaty.. 

7,824 
845,001 

5,513 
201,418 

2,111 
43.688 

1,509 
35,126 

252 
8,492 

167 
1.708 

183 
3.268 

DondAlk, 

18,449 

10307 

2.142 

1382 

403 

101 

56 

DaBgannon, . 

8312 

1.968 

1324 

1.146 

514 

106 

56 

^tDongftrraii,  .         . 

5388 

5,141 

182 

86 

2 

83 

1 

tKimi^. 

5.400 

6,127 

888 

294 

96 

8 

5 

jBimisoorthy, 

5,648 

6,128 

886 

440 

40 

89 

6 

-fBimlsldUen, . 

6370 

8,046 

8386 

2.044 

156 

883 

42 

•tFermoy, 

6.460 

4,821 

1,648 

1,379 

178 

88 

14 

•tFethard,       . 

1307 

1381 

76 

76 

1 

- 

— 

tOalway, 

1330O 

12374 

1,486 

960 

867 

118 

61 

^tOilfoTd. 

1376 

489 

787 

491 

270 

20 

3 

nOorey, 

2318 

1,794 

419 

393 

6 

18 

2 

Oranard, 

1334 

1,730 

104 

103 

1 

- 

•tHolywood,    . 

8,380 

638 

2361 

1,142 

1302 

134 

373 

Keady. 

1,426 

906 

428 

213 

206 

1 

8 

tKella.  .... 

2.427 

2318 

214 

179 

31 

1 

3 

Kfllieimy,     • 

11,048 

9306 

1.152 

1,082 

49 

50 

21 

•  KiUamey,     . 

5310 

6388 

222 

196 

11 

18 

2 

•rKminey  and  Ballybrack, 

8,619 

1326 

824 

760 

16 

1 

47 

Kilrtnh, 

4,006 

8,901 

194 

162 

4 

26 

8 

•tKingHtown,  . 

17358 

11,749 

630S 

4338 

272 

135 

858 

*rKinBale, 

4.606 

8,488 

1,122 

886 

51 

100 

136 

•-tLanie, 

4.217 

1319 

2.908 

688 

1314 

153 

403 

tLeUerkenny, 

8,890 

1,632 

688 

487 

813 

7 

« 

tLimavady,   . 

2.796 

968 

13H 

878 

814 

40 

70 

limerick,     . 

87,155 

82394 

4,961 

8394 

315 

831 

821 

Appendix. 

Section  II., 

N. 

Towns.  Aj., 
to  which 
compul- 
sory 

clauses  of 
Education 
Act  of  1898 
apply. 


*  In  68  cases  marked  thus  (*)  the  School  Attendance  Committees  are  enforcing  the  Act. 
t  In  85  cases  marked  thus  (t)  School  Attendance  Oommitteda  have  been  appointed. 
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App^dix.        Return,  showing  the  Populatioa  (Census  1891), 
Section  n.. 

&c. — carUinued. 

N. 

Totol 
PopuUtion. 

RomM 
Catholics. 

Protbst^mts. 

Towna,Ao.  •           „       „         ,. 
to  which                   Cixr,  Town,  At. 
compiil- 
flory 

Total 
Proies- 
UnU. 

K.C. 

Prea- 

Ifetfc. 

i 

clauses  of     — 

Education    ,„  ,„w„,„ 
Act  of  1882    •tLisburn,        . 

8PPly.           •tr^ismore. 

12,250 
l,e32 

2,657 
1,438 

9393 
194 

6391 
165 

2,771 
S4 

408 
8 

Listowel, 

8,666 

8.428 

188 

184 

11 

8        - 

1 

♦tLondonderry, 

33,200 

18.340 

14360 

6.624 

7.045 

fiOB 

fl 

•tLongfoTd,     . 

a827 

3,142 

685 

662 

67 

88 

i 

Loughrea, 

2,815 

2,743 

72 

67 

— 

5 

— 

'*tLurgan, 

11,429 

8396 

7384 

4346 

IJOi 

684 

SH 

M>i4?room, 

2,933 

2380 

68 

51 

1 

— 

•tMallow, 

4366 

3.974 

392 

344 

27 

13 

I 

tMoryhorough, 

2^ 

23n 

432 

352 

12 

96 

i 

•tMidleton,      . 

3,246 

8.062 

184 

164 

9 

8 

Monaffhan.   . 

2,938 

2,000 

988 

656 

331 

34 

V 

•^Mount^;eUick, 

2,623 

2.160 

463 

893 

43 

65 

& 

MuUlngar.    . 

5,323 

4,423 

'   900 

778 

45 

60 

s 

•tNaas 

3.735 

3,295 

440 

384 

41 

4 

11 

•t^avan. 

3,963 

3,652 

311 

886 

.  13 

3 

9 

Nenagh, 

4,722 

4,401 

321 

295 

12 

5 

9 

tNewbridge, 

3,207 

1.948 

1.259 

804 

402 

86 

J7 

tNew  Kllmainham, 

6,519 

4.404 

2,115 

1,875 

46 

145 

49 

tNewRoss,     . 

5347 

5,525 

322 

269 

3 

88 

S 

Newry, 

12,961 

8,815 

4,146 

2,144 

1.480 

804 

m 

•tNewtownards, 

9.197 

905 

8.292 

1,956 

6343 

865 

& 

•tOmagh. 

4.039 

2,366 

1,683 

922 

561 

160 

10 

tPar«)n«town 

4313 

3.526 

787 

638 

76 

60 

u 

•^Pembroke  Township, 

24.269 

14,515 

9.754 

7,478 

1,229 

488 

5SB 

•tPortadown,  . 

8.430 

1.989 

6.441 

4,025 

1.170 

1.1C6 

m 

•tPortnish,      . 

1.655 

184 

1.471 

772 

630 

130 

39 

•tQueenstown, 

9.082 

7,238 

1344 

1.488 

118 

99 

m 

•tRathkeale,    . 

2.073 

1.957 

116 

83 

10 

22 

* 

27,796 

13384 

13.912 

10,758 

1,061 

801 

isn. 

BoMommon, 

1.994 

1.805 

189 

152 

17 

12 

8 

•tSkibboreen,  . 

8.289 

2795 

474 

968 

17 

176 

u 

Sligo 

10,274 

8393 

1.981 

1399 

270 

815 

m 

•tStrabane,      . 

5.013 

3314 

1.499 

733 

682 

69 

t? 

•tTandragee,   . 

1,444 

412 

1.032 

635 

241 

101 

tt 

•tTemplemore, 

2,433 

2.083 

400 

860 

15 

83 

J 

•tThurlod. 

4.511 

4,392 

119 

108 

1 

9 

1 

•KTippeiary,    . 

6,391 

6.654 

787 

968 

42 

84 

9 

*  In  68  cases  marked  thus 
t  In  86  caaea  marked  thus 


(♦)  the  School  Attendance  (Committees  are  enforcing  the  Act. 
Ct)  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  appointed 
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KxTURN,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891),  <fcc. — eontintted.         Appendix. 


ToUl 
Population. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

Proticstants. 

City,  Tow.t ,  &e. 

ToUl 
Protes- 
tants. 

E.C.         Pros. 

Moth. 

Others. 

•tTralee, 

Trim,  . 

Tnam, 
•tTullamore. 
•tWarrenpoint 
•tWatcrford. 

WcBtport, 

Wexford, 
•tWicklow,      . 

Yonghal, 

9,318 
1,631 
3,012 
4,522 
1,970 

20,852 
4,070 

11,545 
3,273 
4,317 

8,338 
1,424 
2.844 
4,006 
1,050 

18,810 
3,705 

10,807 
2,627 
3,881 

960 
107 
168 
516 
911 
2,042 
865 
738 
646 
436 

781 
88 
164 
889 
568 
1,402 
279 
579 
545 
855 

48 
2 
1 

19 
227 
185 
42 
11 
23 
5 

112 
14 

102 
79 

193 
29 

114 
66 
60 

86 
8 
3 
6 
37 
262 
15 
34 
12 
16 

Tota 

18. 

1.252,388 

806,658  1 445,730 

241,302 

147.826 

29,359 

27,243 

Section  IL, 

N. 

Towns,  Ac., 
to  which 
com- 
pnlsory 
clanaes 
of  Ednea- 
tlon  Act 
of  1892 
apply. 


•  In  68  cases  marked  thus  (*)  the  School  Attendance  Committees  are  enforcing  the  Act. 
t  In  85  cases  marked  thus  (t)  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  appointed. 
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Appendix, 

Section  IL, 
O. 

Rules  for 
administer- 
iDff  the 
School 
Grant. 


O.— SCHOOL  GRANT. 


Rules  for  Administering  The  Parliamentary  School  Grant 
under  the  18th  Section  and  4th  Schedule  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892  (55  &  56  Vic,  ch.  42.) 


Coinpa-  1.  The  average  rate  of  school-fees  for  the  year  1891  is  computed  by 

tation  of      taking  the  school- fees  i-eceived  during  that  year  for  subjects  taught 

ftvAragA  rate  o  ./  i  o 

for  ISai.  either  wholly  or  partly  within  the  ordinary  school  hours  from  pupils  of 
over  3  and  under  15  years  of  age,  and  dividing  those  fees  by  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  that  year  of  pupils  within  those  ages. 

Cases  2.  In  schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees  received  from 

S!k'*i  T?  children  of  over  3  and  under  15  years  of  age,  during  the  year  1891, 
are  chared*  ^*^  ^^^  ^^  excess  of  six  shillings  ior  each  child  of  the  number  of  such 
ahle.  children  in  average  attendance,  no  school-fee  is  chargeable  to  any  tuck 

child   for  any   subjects   taught  either  wholly  or  partly  within   the 

ordinary  school  houra. 


Cases 

where 
School 
Fees  are 
chargeahle. 


Average 
excfss  fee. 


Scales  of 
tecs. 


3.  School-fees  may  be  charged  to  pupils  of  15  years  of  age,  and 
upwards. 

Fees  may  also  be  charged  to  children  under  1 5  years  of  age  for  Extra 
or  Optional  Subjects  taught  wholly  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  may  fees  for  Extra  or  Optional  Subjects  be 
charged  to  such  children,  even  though  the  instruction  is  given  wholly 
outside  the  ordinary  school  hours,  if  the  payment  is  to  be  a  condition 
of  admission  to  the  school. 

4.  In  schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees,  during  the  year 
1891,  was  in  excess  of  six  shillings  for  each  chijd  of  the  number  of 
children  between  3  and  15  years  of  age,  in  av^age  daily  attendance, 
fees  may  be  charged  to  such  children ;  but  the  total  amount  of  fees 
E^hall  not  be  such  as  to  make  the  average  rate  of  fees  for  all  children  in 
average  attendance  at  the  School,  exceed  for  any  year  the  amount  of 
the  said  excess.  Fees  for  any  subjects  taught  either  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  ordinary  school  hours,  are  held  to  be  school  fees  for  purposes 
of  this  Rule,  and  must  be  included  in  determining  the  average  i*ate 
charged. 

5.  In  respect  of  school  fees,  no  scale  of  fees  shall  be  altered  or  fixed 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners.  And  should  the 
application  of  the  scale  sanctioned  for  any  school  result  in  the  levy  of 
an  average  fee  in  excess  of  the  authorized  limit,  such  excess  should  be 
refunded  to  the  parents  or  guaidians. 
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6.  All  schools  brought  in  connexion  as  National  Schools  on  or  after  ^pv^^  *• 
the  1st  January,  1892,  shall,  if  receiving  the  school  grant,  be  free  of  Bectdon  IL, 
school  fees  for  pupils  over  3  and  under  15  years  of  age.  2l. 

New 

7.  Evening  schools  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  School  Grant.  ^^^ 

8.  Payment  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  existing  Rules  and  Regu-  Schools 
lations  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  to  average  daily  attendance  of  excluded. 
pupils,  as  provided  in  the  First  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule,  viz,  : — 

(o.)  In  augmenting  by  20  per  centum  the  existing  rate  of  class 
salaries  of  teachers  and  of  salaries  of  assistant  teachers,  and 

(b,)  In  augmenting  by  three  shillings  and  six  pence  the   Capitation  Increwe  o< 
Grant  to  schools  receiving  such  grants  and  not  having  teachers  paid  Q^*^"2[t*iSn 
by  class  salaries ;  the  latter  augmentation  to  be  an  augmentation  of  the 
ordinary  Capitation   Grants,  as   computed   under   the   Rules   of    the 
Commissioners  existing  at  the  time  of   the  passing  of  the  Act^  in 
respect  to  average  daily  attendance. 

9  (a.)  The  Bonuses  tor  Assistants  under  the  Sec  and  Clause  of  the  Aaaisuu&ts' 
Fourth  Schedule  are  to  be  annually  granted  to  all  Assistants  of  five  Bon«s«»- 
years'  standing  or  over  who  are  classed  higher  than  third  class  : 

(6.)  In  case  of  interiiipted  service  as  assistant,  if  the  period  of  inter- 
ruption be  spent  as  Principal  Teacher,  such  service  may  count  for 
bonus : 

(c.)  The  average  daily  attendance  in  respect  to  this  clause  to  be 
computed  on  the  basis  defined  in  the  foregoing  Rule  8. 

10  (a.)  Schools  that  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty  and  ^«ol» 
under  thirty  pupils  over  3  and  under  15  years  of  age,  are  recognised  and  20  anirso. 
aided,   under  the  Third  Clause  of  the   Fourth    Schedule,  as   Schools 
entitled  to  third  class  salary,  &c.,  and  to  the  benefits  of  the  Commissioners' 

Rule  204. 

(6.)  Where  the  average  attendance  of  children  of  over  3  and  under  Modified 
15  years  of  age  is  under  twenty,  a  school,  if  recognised,  receives  a  SJ?'!J^^ 
Modified    Grant,  computed   according   to   the   Rules  as    to    average  whwe 
attendance  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  under  20. 

11.  The  payment  of  the  Residue  under  the  Fourth  Clause  of  the  ^^«<Ju^ 
Fourth  Schedule  is  to  be  made  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  com-  §^*J***'° 
puted  on  attendances  of  pupils  over  3  and  under  15  years  of  age. 

1 2.  The  Unit  of  Distribution  of  the  Residue  shall  be  found  by  dividing  Mode  of 
the  estimated  Residue  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  aggregate  average  R^SdaiS^' 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  over  3  and  under  15  years  at  schools  receiving  CapitaUon 
the  School  Grants.     Should  payment  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  Residue  Graot. 
accruing  for  any  year  not  be  completely  effected  on  the  issue  of  the 
fourth  quarterly  payment  to  the  Teachers  out  of  such  Residue,  the  Com- 
missioners may  sanction  a  supplemental  payment  within  the  limit  of 

the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Residue,  so  as  to  distribute  the  balance 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance.     Fractions  of  a  penny  to  be  omitted. 
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Appendix. 

SecfcloD  11^ 
O. 

Average  for 
ResidoAl 
Oftpitation 
Grant 

Allocation 
ot  Residual 
Capitation 
Grant. 

Model  and 
Piaetitiog 
Behoolfe. 


13.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  receiving  the  Bchool 
Grant  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  residual  Capitation  Grant,  be  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  periods  to  which  the  payments 
respectively  relate. 

14.  All  agreements  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  Residual 
Capitation  Grant  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners. 

15.  (a.)  The  twenty  per  cent,  increase  under  the  First  Clause  of  the 

Fourth  Schedule  shall  be  computed  on  the  class-salary 
portion  of  the  salaries  of  Principals  and  Assistants  of 
Model  and  Practising  Schools. 

(6.)  The  Bonuses,  under  the  Second  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule, 
shall  be  annually  granted  to  all  Assistants  in  such 
schools  of  five  years'  service  and  over. 

(c.)  The  general  Rules  determining  the  average  rate  of  excess  fee, 
if  any,  shall  be  applied  in  the  case  of  these  schools. 

(d,)  The  school-fees  of  Model  Schools  are  to  be  distributed,  and 
the  Residual  Grant  is  to  be  allocated,  each  on  a  basis 
specially  determined  by  the  Commissioners. 


Eziiting 
Rulei 


16.  The  pi-ovisions  of  Rules  102  (/.)  and  (A.);  204;  205  :  210  (a.) 
applicable    *^^  ^^')''  *^^  ^^^  ^^0  *^^  ^^')>  ^^^^^  *PP^.V>   mutalis  mutandis^  to  all 
to  School 
Giant. 


oi     payments  made  under  the  Act  out  of  the  School  Grant. 


Rules  referred  to  at  Section  16  above. 

(Grants  made  according  to  tho^average  daily  attendance). 
Rule  102  (/.)  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  an  integer  by 
a  fraction  of  at  least  *5,  the  latter  will  count  as  a  unit.     Thus  29*5  wUl 
count  as  30. 

Rule  102  (A.)  The  number  of  pupils  present  must  be  recorded  every 
day  in  the  Roll  Book  and  Report  Book,  but  when,  owing  to  severity 
of  weather  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance on  any  day  or  days  is  under  one-third  of  the  average  attendance 
for  the  month  in  which  the  day  or  days  occur,  the  attendance  of  such 
day  or  days  may  until  further  notice  be  excluded  from  the  calculation 
of  the  annual  average.  The  cause  of  such  exclusion  in  e«u;h  case  should 
be  recorded  in  the  Daily  Report  Book.  Excluded  days  cannot  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  required  minimum  cf  200  days. 

Rule  204  (a.)  First  class  salary  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  school  in 
which  the  teacher  is  employed  maintains  an  annual  average  daily 
attendance  of  at  least  35  pupils.  Similarly,  second  class  salary  will  not 
be  paid  unless  the  school  maintains  an  annual  average  daily  attendance 
of  at  least  30  pupils  ;  and  third  class  salary  will  not  be  paid  unless  the 
school  maintains  an  annual  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  20 
pupils  over  3  and  under  15  years  of  age. 

(6.)  Provided,  however,  that  where  the  average  daily 
attendance  falls  below  the  pi-escribed  minimuin 
number  as  aforesaid  for  the  twelve  months  ended  on 
the  31st  March,  30th  June,  30th  September,  or  31st 
December,  as  the  case  may  be,  no  deduction  of  salary 
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will  be  made  unless  the  fall  also  apnear  for  the  annual  ^pi^*  ^'^i^ 
period  ended  on  the  quarter  day  next  following,  after  section  il., 
which  the  salary  as  afoi^esaid  will  nou  be  paid  unless       ^ 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence   that  the  reduction  of 
the  average  was  due  to  temporary  and  exceptional 
causes.     But  as  soon  as  there  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  redaction  of  the  averao^e  below  20  (pupils  of 
3  to  15  years  of  age)  was  due  to  permanent  causes, 
then  : — 

(1.)  The  school  will  be  either  sus])euded  or  struck 
ofl  the  Roll  of  National  Schools  as  un- 
necessary ;  or 

(2.)  It  will  be  placed  in  the  category  of  Modified 
Grant  Schools,  and  dealt  with  as  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Rules  96  and  212. 

(c.)  A  first  class  teacher  will  not  be  entitled  to  retain  his 
class  salary  unless  the  school  he  has  charge  of  is  such 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  warrants  the 
employment  of  a  firat  class  teacher,  and  is  eliiciently 
conducted. 

Hule  205.  In  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by 
merit  Capitation  Grant,  should  the  average  atten<  lance  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  as  above  (see  Rule  204)  be  reduced,  owing  to  epidemic  or 
other  exceptiond  cause,  the  merit  Capitation  Grant  will  be  calculated 
on  the  average  attendance  for  the  twelve  months  peiiod  preceding  that 
in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to  operate. 

Rule  210  (a.)  In  cases  where  schools  having  the  services  of  Assistants 
or  Workmiatresses  fail  to  command  the  requisite  average  attendance, 
managers  must  be  preparel  for  the  withdrawal  of  salary  from  the  close 
of  the  second  twelve  months  period  ended  as  alx^ve  (see  Rule  204)  in 
which  the  falling  off  appears,  unless  (6.)  there  is  satisfiactory  evidence 
that  the  reduction  of  the  average  attendance  was  due  to  temporary  and 
exceptional  causes,  in  which  case  salary  may  be  continued. 

Schools  receiving  Modified  Grants — (Average  under  20.) 
Rule  212  (c.)  When  a  school  aided   under  this  Rule  attains  to  an 
average  attendance  of  20  pupils  or  above  (over  3  and  under  15  years 
of  age)  for  twelve  months  period  as  above  (see  Rule  204),  salary  to 
Teacher  may  be  paid  as  in  ordinary  schools  for  such  period  only. 

Rule  212  (d,)  Should  the  attendance  be  reduced,  owing  to  epidemic 
or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  payment  will  be  determined  by  the 
average  attendance  for  the  twelve  months  period  ended  as  above  (sec 
Role  204),  preceding  that  in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to  operate. 
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QUESTIONS     PROPOSED     AT     EXAMINATIONS      OV  ^^^ 
TEACHERS  AND    QUEEN'S    SCHOLARS  HELD  IN      ±^ 
JULY,  1899,  AND  OF  MONITORS  AND  CANDIDATES  ^^i- 
FOR  TRAINING  HELD  AT  EASTER,  1899.  Qau^. 

MaU 
andFemak 


Old  Flo- 
gnunmot 

l,_QuESTioNS  set  to  Candidates  for  First  Division  of 
First  Class. 


Old  Programms. 


METHODS,  ORGANIZATION,   SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMISSIONERS'   RULES.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ofdyfive  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  read 
<mly  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  twelve  marks  being  aUotoed 
for  each. 

Dr.  MoBAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  "  It  is  a  law  that  a  power  or  faculty  is  strengthened  by  reasonable 
exercise."  '  Give,  at  length,  the  methods  you  adopt  in  your  teaching  to 
provide  exercise  for  tho  following  faculties : — Memory,  Reasoning, 
Imagination. 

2.  With  what  Kindergarten  gift  does  purely  technical  education 
begin  ?  In  this  and  all  succeeding  gifts  on  what  does  i^he  value  of  the 
work  mainly  depend )    Explain  fully. 

3.  Into  what  two  groups  may  the  different  subjects  of  the  programme 
be  divided  1  Place  the  subjects  taught  in  your  school  in  one  or  both, 
and  give  your  reasons  for  so  doing. 

4.  Write  out  notes  of  a  lesson  for  a  monitor  on  the  following 
passage: — 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 

And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  is  right  or  wrong : 

In  the  bright  Muse,  though  tliousand  charms  conspire 

Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 

Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear. 

Not  mend  their  minds  ;  as  some  to  church  repair 

Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 
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Appendix,      5,  «  Discipline  that  is  overstrained  defeats  its  own  object"    Show 
S^ottonin.,  tl>at  this  is  true,  not  only  in  regard  to  ordinary  school  work,  but  also  in 

^'        regard  to  the  yearly  examination. 
Exami-  6.  Enumerate  four  mental  faculties  that  are  being  trained  when  a  diild 

J»*|2         learns  well  and  resolutely  his  Home  Lessons.      What  errors  should  a 
^a  ^M,    .jjga^j^^j.  guard  against  in  setting  lessons  for  this  purpose  I 
and^F^u      ^*    *  Euclid  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  crammed."     Show  clearly  why 
Teachers,    this  is  true,  and  give  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
intelligent  teaching  of  this  subject. 

8.  Draw  a  plan  of  a  room  40  x  20  feet,  showing  how  it  should  be 
furnished  for  an  average  attendance  of  80  pupils,  with  an  assistant  and 
a  monitor.  Give  a  Time  Table  suitable  for  a  mixed  school  taught  in 
this  room  by  a  male  pnncipal  and  a  female  assistant. 

9.  "  Composition  should  be  taught  systematically  and  persistently." 
Give  the  system  from  its  earliest  stages  recommended  in  the  Manual. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  following  passage,  give  the  outline  of  a 
grammar  lesson  which  would  illustrate  the  mutual  help  of  instruction  in 
grammar  and  in  intelligent  reading  : — 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  ; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spiritd  know. 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below. 


A'Phpm. 
gnmmt 


PENMANSHIP.— 50  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 


Write: 


u 


as  a  headline  in  large  hand^ 
as  a  headline  in  small  hand, 
(c.)  and  (d.)  in  a  neat  legible  hcmd, 

(a.)  Now  joy,  old  England,  raise  I 
(b.)  Their  shots  along  the  deep  proudly  shone, 
(c.)  "  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman. 

Why  do'st  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  do'st  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  1 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  1" 
**  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  lifel 

Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak  ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek." 

(d,)  This  was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Daylesfoixl,  in 
earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Hastings,  was  laid  the  coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne 
that  ancient  and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot^  probably, 
fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren,  meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed, 
had  played  with  the  children  of  ploughmen. — Lord  MaOaolat. 
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GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks.  App^tx. 

Seciioallt, 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  _iL 

Bacaml- 


N.B.— /»  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis,  namely ^  QvMtionf. 

Nos,  1  and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  only  three  questions  are      — - 

to  be  attempted.     The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing  and^Jmale 

and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  answers  left  uncancelled,    Teaclurs, 

The  questions  in   this  paper   are  all   of  equal  value,  twelve  ^i  PaM» 

marks  being  allowed  for  each.  — 

^  Old  Pro- 

grammo 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chiej 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling^io, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  ybr^-ei 

Those  other  ttoo  equalled  with  me  in  fate 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Moeonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Fhineus,  prophets  old. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.       (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse, 
instead  of  a  word  given,  a  word  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  following  sentence : — 

For  I  have  cherished  them  as  dear, 

Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 

When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh, 
And  know'st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhine, 
And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine  ! 

3.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify  each  of  the  following  expres- 
sions:— 

(a.)  Munster  has  six  counties,  of  which  Cork  is  much  the  larger. 
(6.)  Having  fallen  asleep,  the  train  carried  me  beyond  my  station, 
ftf.)  Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest. 
(</.)  What  is  that  he  gave  you  1 

4.  Set  forth  the  various  views   which   have  been   held   as  to  the 
number  and  classification  of  the  Farts  of  Speech. 

5.  How  far  does  the  figure  of  speech  called  Personification  follow 
any  fixed  rule  in  the  choice  of  gender  ? 

6.  Trace  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following  works : — heyday^ 
thimble,  hU,  bye-laws,  recipe,  inob. 

7.  Discuss    fully    the    construction    of    each    of    the    following 
sentences : — 

(a.)  The  side  A,  with  the  sides  B  and  C,  compose  the  triangle. 
(6.)  Why  is  dust  and  ashes  proud  ? 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-aixth  Report  of  Commieaionere         [18d9. 

8.  Classify,  with  examples,  the  cases  in  which  thai  is  employed  ia 
preference  to  who  or  which, 

9.  State  what  you  know  of  (1)  "The  Revival  of  Learning";  (2) 
Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

10.  Mark  clearly  the  accented  syllables  in  each  of  the  following  linefl 
and  name  the  measure  in  each  case : — 

(a.)  As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 

{b.y  -   -- 


\ 


So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 
c.)  light  among  the  vanished  ages. 
d,)  The  sun  went  down  nor  cea^  the  carnage  there. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  quesiione  is  compulsory.  In  additum 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner 
wiU  read  only  the  ansTJoer  to  the  map-drawing  question  ani 
the  first  four  other  cmswers  left  uncancelled.  The  questiom 
in  this  paper  are  aJil  of  equal  vakte,  ttoeilve  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Hindostan  and  Further  India,  marking  in  their 
natural  boundaries  and  neighbouring  Stat'CS,  and  showing  the  position 
of  the  important  frontier  towns  of  Afghanistan. 

2.  Mark  out,  on  the  map  supplied  to  you,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
showing  in  detail  the  general  drainage  system  of  the  country  and  the 
principal  industrial  and  commercial  towns. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  chief  metal-producing  mountains  of 
Europe. 

4.  Draw  as  neatly  as  possible  suitable  diagrams  for  blackboard 
illustration  of  : — 

(a,)  The  production  of  the  two  monthly  spring  tides. 
(6.)  The  cause  of  the  earth's  annual  motion, 
(c.)   The  production  of  calm  belts. 
Add  concise  explanatory  notes. 

5.  Describe  the  system  of  ocean  currents  met  with  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  What  kindred  exists  between  (a)  the  Irish  Celt,  (6)  the  Japanese, 
(c)  the  New  Zealander,  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
globe? 

7.  Enumerate  the  vast  foreign  possessions,  insular  and  continental, 
once  held  by  Spain.  In  what  did  theii*  wealth  consist^  and  what  were 
their  commercial  facilities  1 

8.  Compare  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  tropical  and  the  temperate 
regions. 

9.  Write  a  short  essay  on  the  growth  of  our  South  African  and 
Australian  Colonies,  with  special  reference  to  their  comparative  industrial 
and  commercied.  value,  and  their  expansive  capacity. 

10.  Draw  up  concise  notes  for  a  class-lesson  on  the  causes  affecting — 

(a.^  Climate. 

(6.)  The  character  of  rivers. 
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Section  nL, 
ARITHMETIC— 100  Marks,  „  -^ 

Male  Teachers.  S!?®J 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  pap:3r.  jfoj^ 

Teaehert, 
N.B. — Ordyfive  qtiestiona  to  be  attempted.    The  Examiner  will  read  only  ^,  ^^^ 
the  firet five  anstvera  left  uncancelled.      The  qn^tiotis  in  thie       — 
paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  twenty  marks  being  assigned  to  each,  Sj^^^^ 
Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  loork  shotdd  be  given, 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McEnebt,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Evaluate  J,     J'V'^f,  -, 

V  1  +  i  log  -36  +  J  log  8 

2.  Reduce  37*22916  from  the  scale  of  10  to  the  scale  of  12,  and 
explain  the  reason  of  the  process  fully  as  you  would  to  a  class  of  pupils. 

3.  A  person  holding  a  bill,  due  30  days  hence,  discounts  it  without 
the  uBUfld  3  days  of  grace  at  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  (true  discount),  and 
investe  the  proceeds  at  5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  thereby  gaining 
1 1*.  3d.  in  ^e  30  days.     Find  the  amount  for  which  the  bill  was  drawn. 

4.  A  man  invests  two  sums  of  money,  one  in  5  per  cent,  stock  at  125, 
and  the  other  in  4^  per  cent,  stock  at  108.  If  he  had  reversed  the 
sums  so  invested  his  income  would  be  SOs.  more ;  and  had  the  prices  of 
the  stock  been  5  per  cent,  and  9  per  cent,  respectively  lower  than  they 
were,  the  two  sums  would  have  yielded  the  same  income.  What  wei^e 
the  sums  ? 

5.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  £20,  payable 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  £30  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  £40  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  so  on,  increasing  £10  each  year,  interest 
being  taken  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  1 

6.  Expand  V41  into  a  continued  fraction.  Find  the  first  four  con- 
vergents,  and  the  value  of  the  surd  to  three  decimal  places. 

7.  If  the  price  of  barley  be  48*.  per  qr.,  and  the  cost  of  malting  a 
bushel  of  barley  be  4J<i.,  how  much  malt  is  made  from  1,242  qrs.  of 
barley,  when  the  maltster,  after  i>aying  a  tax  of  Ss,  1  ^d,  per  bushel  of 
malt,  makes  5  per  cent  on  his  whole  outlay  by  selling  malt  at  9*.  9d, 
per  bushel  1 

^  8.  Explain  Homer's  method  of  extracting  roots.  When  w  +  2 
figures  of  a  cube  root  have  been  found,  show  how  the  remaining  n  figures 
may  be  obtained  without  ^jing  through  the  ordinary  process — the 
entire  number  containing  2n-\-  2  figures. 

9.  A  job  can  be  finished  in  25  days  by  30  men ;  at  the  end  of  each 
week  (consisting  of  6  days)  5  men  are  withdrawn  until  only  5  men  are 
left  ;  how  many  weeks  must  the  last  5  men  work  by  themselves  to 
finish  the  job? 

10.  A  glass  vessel  was  filled  with  pure  spirit,  density  '794,  and  after 
a  certtiin  quantity  had  been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  water  the  density 
was  '8146.  Four  ounces  of  the  mixture  were  then  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  water,  and  the  density  becjime  -8517;  required  the  amount 
of  spirit  taken  out  and  the  contents  of  the  vessel.  The  density  of 
water  is  1, 
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£_^  ARITHMETIC— 100  IVIarks. 

olJiSon..  Female  Teachers. 

tS!SS^6,  Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

-^"'  N.B. — O'rdy  five    qttestiona  to  be  aUempted.     The  Examiner  tviU  read 

mi^e  ^^y  ^^fi^stfive  anstvers  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in 

this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  twenty  marks  being  assigned 

to   each       Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  %oork  should  he 

given, 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McEnebt,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  and  prove  the  nile  for  finding  the  value  of  a  mixed  periodical 
decimal. 

2.  Reduce  to  a  single  decimal  the  expi-ession — 


( 


•04275     4-216        27 

X   —; — rX  ■■ 


3  05         -342     1*531 8, 


3.  If  I  borrow  money  at  3  per  cent.,  payable  yearly,  and  lend  it  out 
immediately  at  5  per  cent,  payable  half-yearly,  at  compound  interest, 
and  gain  thereby  at  the  end  of  the  year  £660,  what  was  the  sum  I 
borrowed  ? 

4.  My  income  is  derived  from  £10,000  stock  in  tbe  2\  per  cents, 
which  are  at  80.  How  much  must  I  sell  out  in  order  that  after  the 
reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  in  the  4  per  cents  at  120  my  income  may 
be  £12  10«.  greater  than  formerly  1 

5.  The  true  discount  on  a  bill  is  to  the  false  discount  as  10  :  11,  and 
the  sum  of  both  discounts  is  £105.     What  is  the  amount  of  the  bill  1 

6.  If  the  ratio  of  threepenny  to  fourpenny  pieces  in  a  given  sum 
which  consists  entirely  of  these  coins  were  ^tered  from  3  :  7  to  7  :  3 
the  sum  would  be  diminished  by  £20.     Find  the  sum. 

7.  A  man  bought  80  lbs.  of  tea,  some  at  2s,  a  lb.  and  some  at 
3«.  alb. ;  selling  the  whole  at  38.  a  lb.  he  will  gain  \0s.  more  than  if  he 
added  6g?.  per  lb.  to  the  price  of  each.     How  much  of  each  did  he  buy  f 

8.  If  the  hands  of  a  clock  coincide  every  sixty-six  minutes,  how 
much  does  the  clock  gaio  or  lose  in  a  day  1 

9.  I  have  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time,  and  find  that  if 
I  walk  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  hour  I  shall  be  5  minutes  too  late,  if  at 
the  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour  I  shall  be  10  minutes  too  soon.  How  far 
have  I  to  go ) 

10.  A  cistern  can  be  filled  by  one  of  two  pipes  in  30  minutes,  and  by 
tbe  other  in  36  minutes.  They  are  both  opened  together  for  a  certain 
time,  but,  being  partially  clogged,  only  |  of  the  full  quantity  of  water 
flows  through  the  former,  and  only  |  through  the  latter.  The  obetrac- 
tions,  however,  being  suddenly  removed;  the  cistern  is  filled  in 
15^  miimtes  fi-om  that  moment.  How  long  was  it  before  the  full  flow 
of  water  began  ? 
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Appendix, 
HISTORY.— 40  Marks.  Secti^m, 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  SSon*' 

N'.B. — Only  five  queationa  to  he  attempted.     The  Examiner  wiU  read      ' 

only  the  fi/rst  five  anstvera  left  uncancelled.     The  queationa  in    «*5J^ 

thia  paper  are  aU  of  equal  value,  eight  marka  being  aaaigned      

to  each.  A»  Papen. 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Inspector.  Old  Pro- 

Mr.  Semple,  District  Inspector.  gramme. 

(Dates  are  to  be  given  where  necessary). 

1.  What  feudal  claims  of  the  king  were  limited  by  Magna  Charta? 
"What  was  the  right  of  purveyance  1 

2.  Relate  the  history  of  Spain  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Smpire  till  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

3.  How  did  Egypt  come  to  be  ruled  by  a  Greek  dynasty  1  Name 
the  iirst  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the  line,  and  the  people  by  whom  it 
was  overthrown. 

4.  What  part  did  Russia  take  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon  1 

5.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  great  civil  war  in  England. 

6.  Sketch  the  history  of  Greece  after  it  became  a  Roman  Province. 

7.  What  was  the  political  condition  of  Switzerland  during  the  Middle 
Ages  1    Account  for  its  dependence  on  the  House  of  Austria. 

8.  How  did  the  sovei-eignty  of  Prussia  pass  to  Poland  1  What  ruler 
compelled  Poland  to  declare  Prussia  independent  1 

9.  State  what  you  know  of  Semiramis  and  Xerxes. 

10.  To  what  regions  did  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Phoenicians 
extend  ]    What  was  their  most  distinguished  colony  1 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N  B.  —Ordy  five  queationa  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  react 
only  the  fir  at  Rve  anawera  left  uncancelled.  The  queationa  in 
thia  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  tioelve  marka  being  allowed 
for  each, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr,  McAlister,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  what  year  was  the  play  of  Richard  III.  first  printed  1     What 
evidence  is  there  of  the  date  of  its  composition  ? 

2.  Quote  the  lines  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  calls  upon  the  Tower  to 
take  pity  on  her  children. 

3.  Comment  upon  the  words  italicised  :  — 
(a.)  We  are  the  queen's  ahjecta, 

(6.)  Whilst  I  awhile  obaequioualy  lament, 
(c.)  But  you  must  trouble  him  with  leu}d  complaints. 
(d,)  A  parlous  boy  :  go  to,  you  are  too  ahrewd, 
(e.)  My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold. 
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Appendix,       4.  «  Q,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after  life ; 
Soction  hl  O,  then  began  the  tempest  of  my  soul." 

JL  Quote  the  remainder  of  the  dream  of  Clarence. 

^[I^*"  5.  Coleridge    says,    "Pride  of    intellect    is    the    characteristic  of 

QnMtioni.    Bichard  III."     Consider  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  support  your 

jj^      opinion  by  quotations  from  the  play. 
Teachers.        6.  Explain  clearly  under   what    circumstances    Richard  spoke  the 
Aipi^n.  following:— 

(a.)  "  I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field." 
(b.)  "  Out  on  you,  owls  !  nothing  but  songs  of  death." 
(c.)  "  And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Caesar." 
(c?.)  "  I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to  day." 
(e.)  "I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility." 
(/.)  '*  To  royalize  his  blood  I  spilt  my  own." 

7.  Quote  or  give  the  substance  of  King  Edward's  soliloquy  upon  the 
death  of  Clarence. 

8.  Write  explanatory  notes  upon  : — 
(a.)  ^' Then  the  king 

B[ad  viiiiuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace," 
(b,)  "  Your  aery  buildeth  in  our  aery's  nest." 
(c.)  "  For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  coimcils." 
(d.)  "I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me." 

9.  What  references  to  Richmond  occur  before  his  appearance  on  the 
stage  1 

10.  *'  Tut  I  can  counterfeit  the  great  tragedian,"     In  what  context 
does  Buckingham  use  these  words )    Quote  the  remainder  of  tJie  speecL 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— Shakespeai-e,  King  John.— 
60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N.B. — Ofily  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  tlie  fi/rst  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  quicstione  in 
this  pamper  are  all  of  equal  vahie^  ttvelve  marks  being  aUotoed/or 
each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  NiCHOLLS,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  facts  and  incidents  in  the  play  of  "King  John"  may  he 
regarded  as  historical  1 

2.  Write,  in  your  own  words,  the  substance  of  Falconbridge's  aoUloquy 
on  being  knighted. 

3.  Annotate  the  following  lines : — 

"  Colbrand  the  giant — ^that  same  mighty  man." 
"  Great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass." 
"  Do  like  tho  mu  tines  of  Jerusalem." 

4.  Point  out  the  principal  anachronisms  in  the  play. 

5.  Quote  King  John's  speech,  beginning  **  It  is  the  curse  of  Kings," 
and  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  play  proving  John's  guilt  in  this  matter. 

6.  How  are  the  following  words  pronounced  by  Shakespeare : — Rome, 
aspect,  canonized,  contrary,  conjure,  persever?  Give  reasons  in  8U{^x>rt 
of  your  answer. 
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7.  Write  notes  e3q>lanatory  of  the  following  words  and  phrases : —  Appendix, 
*' wall-eyed,"  ''scroyles,"  ''beldame,"  '* convicted  sail,"  "king'd  of  our  Section IIL, 
fears,"  "  imprisoned  angels."  ^Ji^ 

8.  Paraphrase  and  explain  the  passage  :  —  Exami- 

'*  Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world,  S^on». 

**  The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well,  1 

*'  Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground  -  ^^ 

**  Till  this  advantage,  this  commodity,  

*'  Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indiflferency."  ^'  Fn^rt. 

9.  Describe  the  action  of  the  play  in  Acts  2  and  3.  o\d  Pro- 

10.  Give  your  estimate  of  the  character  of  Falconbridge,  illustrating  *^™™®' 
your  stat^hient  by  quotations. 


ENGLISH   COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subied  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Eardlet,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Landscape  and  Seascape. 

2.  '*  Knowledge  comes  but  Wisdom  lingers." 

3.  The  Responsibilities  of  Riches. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. —  Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted ^  oj  which  one  and  not  more  than 
tioo  must  he  taken  from  Section  B  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  fi/>*8t  fi/oe  answei's  left  imcancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valucy  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

In  G^metry,  only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Alexandre,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  CuBSEN,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  equal  to  a  given  square. 

2.  Describe  a  circle  passing  through  a  given  point,  and  touching  a 
given  circle  and  a  given  straight  line. 

3.  Give  Euclid's  definitions  of  Proportion,  Triplicate  Ealio,  Mean 
Proportional,  and  Reciprocal  Ratio  ;  and  explain  the  use  of  the  term 
ex  cequali  in  the  fifth  book. 

4.  ABCD  are  the  angular  points  taken  in  order  of  a  non->cylic 
quadrilateral.  Prove  that  the  three  rectangles  AB.OD,  BO. AD, 
AO.BD  are  propoitiou^l  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  which  has  an 
angle  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  pair  of  opposite  angles  of  the  quadrilateral. 
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Appendix, 

Sectionin. 
L 

Ezmmi- 
natioa 
Question  8. 

Male 
Teaehen. 

At  Papers. 

Old'ftw- 
gramme. 


5.  Prove  that  the  circle  which  passes  through  the  middle  p(nntB  of 
the  sides  of  a  triangle  also  passes  through  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars, 
and  through  the  middle  points  of  the  lines  joining  the  point  where  the 
lierpendiculars  intersect  to  the  vertices. 

6.  Prove  that  the  square  of  the  side  of  a  pentagon  inscribed  in  a 
circle  exceeds  the  square  of  the  side  of  a  decagon  inscribed  in  the  same 
circle  by  the  square  of  the  radius. 

7.  Prove  that  if  the  angles  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  externally,  the 
external  triangles  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  original  triangle  are 
equiangular. 


Section  B. 

f  cubic  feet  and  its 
Find  the  radius  of  the  sphere  from   which  it 


The  volume  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  is  2,078Jy 


was 


8. 
height  is  8  feet, 
taken.     (ir=3|.) 

9.  The  ends  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  are  regular  hexagons,  the 
lengths  of  the  sides  being  8  feet  and  10  feet  respectively  ;  the  height 
of  the  frustum  is  1 2  feet.  Find  the  volumes  of  the  two  pieces  obtained 
by  cutting  the  frustum  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ends  and  midday 
between  them. 

10.  Prove  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  is  |  «•  r*,  where  r  is  the  radios 
of  the  sphere. 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Onli/  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examine7'  toill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  qixestums  im 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  tioenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McClintock,  District  Inspector. 

1  A  person  lends  £1,400  in  two  portions,  for  a  year,  at  different 
rates  of  interest,  so  that  the  two  portions  produce  equal  retams.  If 
the  first  portion  had  been  lent  at  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  second  it 
would  have  produced  £1 8,  and  if  the  second  portion  had  been  lent  at 
the  rate  of  interest  for  the  first  it  would  have  produced  £32.  Find  the 
rates  of  interest. 

2.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form — 

{a  +  x  +  V2aa;  +  a;^)i  -  (a  +  aj  -  V2ax  +  a^)^, 

3.  If  the  p^y  g'*",  r***,  s^  terms  of  an  Arithmetitvil  Progression  be  in 


that 


P—2^    9  —  r, 


'S   are   m 


Geometrical    Progression,    prove 
Geometrical  Progression. 

4.  If  a  and  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  a;2-j-a;+c=0,  find  the 
value  of — 

d\a^fi-^  -  /3)+/32(/32a-l  -  a). 

5.  Extract  the  square  i-oot  of — 

x^  yk+2xl  y-i  -  Axl  yA+4yJ+sr'  -  4y-*, 

and  the  cube  root  of — 

a^-3x*y+Qy^-\-3xY  -  l^x^t/+i2x^ -y^+^y^  -  12y-|-8, 
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6.  Solve  fully  the  following  eqimtion —  Appendix, 

3aJ»+8x*-8ic2=3.  Seotionm, 

7.  If  a;  be  a  real  quantity,  determine  the  limits  of  value  between       -7- 
which  the  expression —  SSot  " 

2x^-\-Qx+3  Qaegtioni. 

2x+l  i^ 

must  lie.  Teachtrt 

8.  Resolve  each  of  the  following  expressions  into  four  factors —  A'  Papen. 

(1.)  9a«(x»+12a62)  -  (46V+248a«).  oidi^;. 

(2.)  (l+y)*-2a:»(l  +y2)+(l  -  p)hi^.  gramme. 

9.  Given  aj=i  (V^— 1),  prove  that — 

(l^x)  (l-«2)  (1  ^a.4)  (i^cfi)^9. 

10.  Solve  the  equations — 

2a;2.f4rry+3y2^249, 
3y«+rry-a2^169. 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examimsr  will  read 
only  the  first  five  anstoers  left  uncamceUed,  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Ckomie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Express  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  the 
circumscribing  circle  and  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle. 

sin^A 

2.  If  the  angle  0  of   the  triangle  ABC  is  right,   and  if  — f"  + 

— --  ss  a  constant  {p  being  the  perpendicular  from  C  on  AB),  show 

that  AB  touches  a  given  circle. 

3.  Solve  the  equation — 

cos  3aj  +  sin  3a;=  -p=. 
V2 

4.  Given  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  the  included  angle  obtain  an 
expression  for  the  value  of  the  third  side  in  a  form  suited  for  logarithmic 
computation. 

5.  If  sin  (t  cos  0)=scos  (»  sin  &)  then  sin  2  0=  +  }.     Prove. 

6.  Prove  that  the  number  of  seconds  in  an  ande  ==  --.  ,  •  whero  0  is 

^  sin- 

the  circular  measure  of  the  angle. 

7.  A  lighthouse  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  30  miles ;  find  its  height 
ov^  the  level  of  the  sea  (radius  of  earth  being  3,963  miles) 
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Appendix,  8.  If  the  angles  at  the  base  of  a  triangle  are  22^^  and  112^^,  show 
Section m..  that  the  base  is  double  the  perpendicular  height  of  tne  triangle. 

— ^  9.  FroiQ  the  top  of  a  hill  the  angle  of  depression  of  a  point  on  the 

mSo*'"  horizontal   plane  below  is  a;  halfway  down  the   hill  iiie  angle  of 

Queftioni.  depression  of  the  same  point  is  /3 ;  find  the  slope  of  the  hilL 

^^  10.  If  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  in  the  ratio  1:2:7,  show  that  the 

Teach^t,  pj^^Jq  ^f  ^i^^  greatest  side  to  the  least  is  V  5  +  1  :  V5  -  1, 
A)  P»per«. 


Old  Pro- 
giununeb 


MECHANICS.— 50  Marka 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  quesUons 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being 
allowed  for  each, 

Mr.  Strong,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Define  moment;  and  prove  that  the  moment  of  the  resultant  of  a 
set  of  forces  in  one  plane  round  a  given  point  in  the  plane  is  equal  to 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  the  same  point. 

2.  What  are  the  requisites  of  a  good  balance  1 

Show  how  to  determine  the  angle  which  the  beam  of  a  unifornj 
balance  makes  with  the  horizon  when  unequal  weights  are  placed  in 
the  scales,  the  weight  of  the  balance  being  kno^vn  and  also  the  position 
of  its  fulcrum. 

3.  Describe  the  different  systems  of  pulleys. 

Find  the  relation  between  the  power  and  the  resistance  in  the  system 
of  pulleys  where  each  string  is  attached  to  the  weight 

4.  State  the  laws  of  friction. 

Prove  that  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a  rough  screw  is  given  by 

2'Tl'  —  ux 

— «r     1  where  x  is  the  distance  between  the  threads,  a  the  co- 
X  +  Jirr/i  '   '^ 

efficient  of  friction,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  the  power  being 

applied  horizontally  at  the  surface  of  the  screw,  the  axis  of  which  is 

perpendicular. 

5.  From  a  solid  homogeneous  sphere  a  spherical  portion  touching  the 
Bui-face  is  removed,  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder;  and 
also  the  limiting  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  when  the  radius  of 
the  internal  sphere  is  equal  to  that  of  the  original  sphere. 

6.  Being  given  the  angle  of  projection  and  the  initial  velocity, 
determine  the  range  of  a  projectile  on  a  horizontal  plane  situated  at  a 
given  height  above  the  point  of  projection. 

7.  fttate  Newton's  three  laws,  and  deduce  from  them  : — 
An  enunciation  of  the  principle  of  inertia 
A  definition  and  a  measure  of  force. 
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8.  Two  perfectly  elastic  balls,  one  of  which  has  three  times  the  mass  ^pp^^ 
of  the  other,  meet  directly  with  equal  velocities.  Find  the  velocity  of  SeotionlU, 
the  larger  ball  after  impact.  JL 

9.  (a.)  Define  energy  ;  and  show  that  when  work  is  done  on  a  body  Exami- 
the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  is  constant  QumSom. 

(6.)  Distinguish  between  the  units  of  work  in  general  use.  — 

10.  What  is  meant  by  angular  velocity  ?  Ttachers, 
A  stone  weighing  1  lb.  is  tied  to  one  end  of  a  string  4  feet  long,  the  ^i  pj|Lf^ 

other  end  being  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  stone  is   whirled  in  a       — 
horizontal  circle ;  if  the  string  can  just  bear  a  tension  of  2  lbs.,  with  ™mmi 
what  velocity  is  the  stone  moving  when  the  string  breaks  ) 


HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRAULICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Hve  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiiier  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uricaiicelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equcd  valv^j  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  StbongE;  Head  Insi)ecior. 
Mr.  Daltoh,  District  Inspector. 

1.  How  is  fluid  pressure  measured  ?  A  triangular  area  is  immersed 
in  a  fluid,  and  it  is  found  that  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
base  and  at  a  distance  d  from  the  vertex,  the  pressure  on  the  upper  of 
the  two  poi-tions  into  which  it  divides  the  triangle  is  p  d\  Find  the 
pressure  at  the  vertex. 

2.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  two  sub- 
stances is  X,  and  that  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  same 
substances  is  y  ;  find  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  substances. 

3.  Distinguish  between  whde  pressure  and  resultant  pressure* 
Determine  the  position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a  parallelogram  one 
of  whose  sides  is  in  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

4.  A  hollow  cone  whose  axis  is  vertical  and  base  downwards  is  filled 
with  equal  volumes  of  two  liquids  whose  densities  are  in  the  ratio  of 
3:1;  prove  that  the  pressure  at  a  point  in  the  base  is  (3—1^4)  times  as 
great  as  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  the  lighter  liquid. 

5.  Describe  the  aneroid  barometer.  A  weight  suspended  by  a 
string  from  a  fixed  point  is  partially  immersed  in  water;  will  the 
tension  of  the  string  be  increased  or  diminished  as  tlie  barometer  rises  ? 
Explain. 

6.  Describe  the  common  hydrometer.  If  a  piece  of  metal  weigh  in 
vacuum  200  crrains  more  than  in  water,  and  160  grains  more  than  in 
spirit^  what  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  ? 

7.  Describe  the  construction  and  action  of  the  condenser,  and  find 
an  expression  for  the  density  of  the  air  after  n  descents  of  the 
piston.  - 

8.  Prove  that,  friction  being  neglected  and  the  height  of  the  liquid 
remaining  constant,  the  velocity  of  efliux  through  a  suiall  orifice  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  is  ^ven  by  Y=^V2gh, 

¥2 
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Appendix.       9,  State  the  laws  of  capillarity.    Show  how  the  foroes  which  act  on 
Section  ni..  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube,  and  the  form  of  the  snrfaoe, 

J:_       are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  solid  tube. 
Eiami-  10.  State  the  laws  of  the  mixture  of  gases.     Volumes  Y,  and  Y.  of 

QuMtiona.    ^^^  g&ses,  at  pressures  respectively^!  and  pg,  are  mixed  tojgiether  in  a 

—  *    vessel  of  volume  V,  find  the  pressure  of  the  mixture. 

Male 
Teaehen, 

AiPkpen.  — — 

Old^o- 

«~^«-  HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM  ENQIKE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B  '^Ofdyfioe  queetiom  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
cmly  the  firit  five  answer  $  left  tmcanceUed.  The  quetiumti» 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marke  being  allowed  fir 
each, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Dr.  Hbaden,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  is  hygrometryt  State  the  principle  of  the  abeorptiM 
hygrometer^  and  describe  the  construction  of  any  one  form  of  thii 
instrument. 

2.  Define  specific  heat.  Four  pounds  of  copper  filings  at  130°  are 
placed  in  20  lbs.  of  water  at  20^,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised 
2**  thereby.     Find  the  specific  heat  of  copper. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  a  steain 
engine  1  How  is  it  measured,  and  what  are  its  limits  ?  If  in  a  perfect 
steam  engine  heat  is  taken  in  at  144^  and  given  out  at  36^,  what  is  the 
greatest  theoretical  useful  efiect  f 

4.  What  is  radiant  heat?  Specify  the  cau.ses  which  modify  i<s 
intensity,  and  enumerate  the  laws  of  radiation. 

5.  At  the  temperature  zero  a  solid  is  immersed  '975  of  its  total 
volume  in  alcohol.  At  the  temperature  25^  the  solid  is  wholly 
immersed.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  solid  being  *OO00S6, 
required  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  alcohol 

6.  How  ai'e  the  melting  point  of  ice  and  the  boiling  point  of  water 
afiected  by  atmospheric  pressure  %  Explain  the  reason,  and  state  in 
what  respect  water  differs  from  most  other  substances  in  regard  to  either 
phenomenon. 

7.  Describe  three  experiments  illustrating  the  fall  of  temperature  due 
to  evaporation.  State  the  principle  on  which  the  general  result 
depends. 

8.  A  pound  of  ice  at  3^  C  is  subjected  to  heat  untU  it  is  oonvertod 
into  a  pound  of  steam  at  120^  C  Describe  the  changes  whidi  oocor 
during  the  process,  and  calculate  the  number  of  thermal  units  required. 

9.  A  volume  of  60  cubic  feet  of  air  under  a  pressure  of  29  inches  of 
mercury  and  at  a  temperature  of  15^  C  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
100^  C  and  the  pressure  is  increased  to  30  inches;  find  the  resultiDg 
volume. 

10.  Define  horse  power.  An  engine  with  cylinder  16  inches  in 
diameter  and  24  inches  stroke  makes  50  double  strokes  per  minute  with 
a  pressure  of  52  lbs.  per  square  inch.     Calpulate  the  horse  power. 
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Appendix. 

LIGHT  AND  SOUND.— 50  Marka.  Sectionin. 


One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  thiB  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  he  atiempted.     The  Examiner  tvill  read    """J^""* 
only  the  Jirst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in    ^vJSS^^ 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  ten  marks  being  aUoioed      — 
for  each.  AU^en. 

Dr.  Albxandeb,  Head  Inspector.  Sw^a 

Mr.  FiTZPATBiCK,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  gas. 
The  density  of  oxygen  is  16  times  that  of  hydrogen,  temperature  and 

pressure  being  the  same.     Compare  the  velocity  of  sound  in  oxygen 
with  its  velocity  in  hydrogen  under  the  same  conditions. 

2.  Explain  folly  what  is  meant  by  <^  amplitude  "  and  '*  length  "  of  a 
sound  wave. 

Find  the  length  of  the  sound  waves  produced  by  the  note  G  (sol), 
when  the  fundunental  note  C  (do^  vibrates  256  times  in  a  second,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  15^  0. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "  interference  "  of  sound  waves,  and 
show  that  two  notes  beat  at  a  rate  which  is  the  difference  of  their  rates 
of  vibration. 

*'  The  blending  of  two  sounds  may  produce  silence : "  describe  an 
experiment  illustrating  this  statement. 

4.  Two  wires  of  equal  diameter,  one  of  platinum,  specific  gravity  22, 
the  other  of  iron,  specific  gravity  7 '8,  are  stretched  by  equieJ  weights 
and  are  found  when  put  in  vibration  to  yield  the  same  note.  Compare 
their  lengths. 

5.  If,  while  an  open  organ  pipe  is  sounding,  I  cover  the  open  end 
with  my  hand  the  pitch  of  the  note  changes ;  describe  the  change  of 
pitch  which  takes  place  and  explain  the  physical  cause. 

A  toning  fork  vibrates  545  times  in  a  second  :  find  the  length  of  a 
closed  organ  pipe  which  sounds  in  unison  with  the  note  of  the  fork,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  15^  C,  and  the  length  of  the  pipe  being 
great  in  proportion  to  its  diameter. 

6.  Describe  how  to  polarise  light.  What  is  meant  by  the  polarising 
angle  of  a  substance  1 

7.  Describe  how  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid  is  determined. 

The  refractive  indices  of  glass  and  water  are  1*5  and  1*333  respec- 
tively :  in  the  case  of  which  of  these  substances  is  the  critical  angle  the 
greater  f    Illustrate  your  answer  by  a  diagram. 

8.  A  short-sighted  person  who  can  see  most  distinctly  at  a  distance 
of  6  inches  fix>m  his  eye,  wishes  to  see  an  object  5  feet  off.  What  sort 
of  lens  should  he  use,  and  what  must  be  its  focal  length  f  Prove  your 
answer  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 

9.  A  concave  lens  whose  focal  length  is  12  inches  is  placed  on  the 
axis  of  a  concave  mirror  at  6  inches  diutanoe  from  the  mirror.  A  small 
object  is  so  placed  that  light  from  it  passes  through  the  lens,  is  reflected 
from  the  mirror,  again  passes  through  the  lens  and  forms  an  inverted 
image  coincident  with  the  object  itself.  Where  must  the  object  be 
placed  f 

10.  Describe  fully  any  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  light. 
How  IB  iikd  velocity  of  light  in  water  foundf 
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Appendix. 

Becti^nL,  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.— 50  Marks. 

Exami-  One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

nation 

Qnestions.  N.B.-^w/y  Jive  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  vyill  read 
MaU  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.     The  questumt  ir. 

Teachert.  ^^^  paper  are  all  of  eqvrol  valu^e,  ten  marks  being  aUowd 

A'  Papers.  for  each.     Suitable  diagrams  to  be  drawn  where  necessary, 

oidPro-  Mr.  Eardlet,  Head  Inspector. 

v^^^i^amQ.  ]^r^  W^  J  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  the  Prismatic  Compass.  Explain  how  it  is  used,  an^i 
state  how  it  differs  from  the  Mariner's  Compass. 

2.  From  what  circumstances  is  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  inferred, 
and  how  has  it  been  explained  1 

3.  Investigate  a  method  of  measuring  the  horizontal  component  i 
the  earth's  magnetism,  and  show  how  from  that  component  m&j  t« 
calculated  its  total  intensity. 

i.  Describe  and  explain  any  experiment  by  which  the  velocity  d 
electricity  may  be  approximately  determined. 

5.  Show  that  in  a  charged  conductor  the  electrical  charges  reside  c-a 
the  outer  surface ;  and  illustrate  the  effect^  on  its  distribution,  of  tb 
shape  of  the  conductor. 

6.  Describe,  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  the  construction  of  a  cell  af 
Grove's  Battery;  state  the  chemical  and  electrical  actions  that  take 
place  when  the  cell  is  at  work ;  and  mention  the  esaential  difference 
between  this  cell  and  Bunsen's. 

7.  Explain  fully  any  method  by  which  the  position  of  a  fault  in » 
telegraphic  wire  may  be  ascertained. 

8.  The  potential  at  a  point  10  cm.  from  the  centre  of  a  charg«i 
sphere  of  5  cm.  radius  is  I.C.G.S.  unit ;  find  the  energy  of  the  charge 
on  the  sphere. 

9.  Give  a  description  of  the  Galvanometer,  and  explain  its  use. 

10.  What  is  a  Dynamo  1    Describe  fully  any  one  form. 


AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY.—SO  Marka. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  fi/ve  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  rtai 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  question  j* 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  volusy  ten  marks  being  oUwcedi^^ 
each. 

Mr.  Eabdley^  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

1  What  changes  occur  in  the  chemical  composition  of  fodder  crops 
according  to  the  time  of  cutting  %  Illustrate  your  answer  by  a  con- 
sideration of  meadow  grass. 

2.  Upon  what  elementary  substance  does  the  value  of  nitrate  of  sod* 
as  a  manure  depend  ?  What  are  the  effects  of  a  top-dressing  of  this 
manure  upon  a  growing  crop  of  wheat  1  When  and  in  what  quantities 
should  it  be  applied  f 
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3.  Name  the  t?Mree  most  important  chemical  substances  that  constitute  ^pp^ndix, 
fertility  in  a  soil,  and  state  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  soils.  Section  iiIm 

4.  How  is  plant  growth  influenced  (a)  favourably,  and  (6)  unfavour-       _£, 
ably  by  water  in  and  upon  a  soil  ?  Exami- 

5.  State  how  a  cow  should  be  fed  to  cause  her  to  produce  (a)  the  j^*^**" 
largest  possible  quantity  of  milk,  (6)  milk  particularly  rich  in  butter.         "*!il 

6.  What  circumstances  determine    the  condition    and  the  time  at    jv^Sir*. 
which  farmyard  manure  should  be  applied  to  a  soil  ?  — 

7.  State  the  natural  sources  from  which  the  soil  obtains  its  nitrogen.       *»?«'«• 

8.  State  the  animal  substances  in  which  fluorine  occur.      How  may  Old  Pro- 
its  presence  be  detected  1  gramme. 

9.  To  what  substance  do  soils  owe  their  red,  ochrey  colour  %    Illus- 
trate by  an  example  the  effect  of  this  substance  on  plant  life. 

10.  What  course  of  treatment  fiftYOurs  the  pi*oduction  of  fat  on  a  full- 
grown  animal) 


SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ordy  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  fi/rst  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each, 

Mr.  SuLLiV-AN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Cbomie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Proye  that  in  the  spherical  triangle  ABO — 


""  "  =ri^Bri^^t  -  ooB  S  COS  (S  -  A)  cos  (S  -  B)  C06  (S  -  C)} . 

and  show  that  the  expression  under  the  radical  is  positive. 

2.  In  a  spherical  triangle  show  that  A  +  B  is  greater  than,  equal  to, 
or  less  than  t,  according  as  a  +  &  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less 
than  T. 

3.  Given  one  side  and  the  adjacent  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle, 
find  a  formula  for  determining  the  third  angle  independently  of  the 
remaining  sides,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  logarithmic  computation. 

4.  If  tiie  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  vertex  C  to  the  base  of  a 
spherical  triangle  makes  angles  0  and  ^  with  the  sides,  show  that — 

cos  Q       tana 
cos  0       tan  V 

6.  In  a  right  angled  spherical  triangle,  either  all  the  three  sides  are 
lest  than  quadrants,  or  else  one  is  less  than  a  quadrant,  and  the  other 
two  sides  greater  than  quadrants.     Prove  this. 

6.  A=46^  15'  26",  C=90^  a«42^  18'  45" ;  find  b. 

L  tan  42^  18'  45'=9-9591983 
L  tan  43°  44'  35"=9-9809389 
L  sin  60°  36'  10"«9-9401372. 

7.  If  6+c=ir  then  sin  2  B+sin  2  0=0. 

8.  Express  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  in  terms  of  two  sides  and 
the  angle  included  by  them. 
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Appendix.       9^  Prove  geometrically  that— 

Bectlonlll,  ^      COB  C  —  006  a  008  5 

L  COS  C  = ; -. i . 

-~-  sina  sino 

^mi-  20.  The  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  whose  sides  are  smaU  compared 

QnettioM.  ^^^  ^^  radius  of  the  sphere  being  approximately  known,  show  how  to 

^^  find  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  spherical  excess  of  the  triangle. 

Teacfiert. 

Old  R^-  GREEK.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

M.6. — Only  five  queatums  to  he  cUtempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  (7,  and  Z>.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  are  aU  of  equal  value^  ten  marks  being  aUowsd  for  each, 

Mr.  Stronoe,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Connolly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A* 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 
*£irel    i'    Ijeay   Kara    to    thwyvfioy    rdv  'EXX^vwv    i^^pac,    eSccffar    oi 

"EXXiyvcCi  fJtvj  7rfH)o&youy  wpOQ  ro  ripac,  xal  irepurriiayrtc  Aft^oripttOtv 
aifTOvt  KaraK6}l/nap'  kcu  iidxei  ahroiQ  kvairrvirmiv  to  Kipac,  rac  voeifvav- 
Oai  owtedey  Toy  vorafiSy,  *Ey  f  ii  raih'a  tfiovXtvoyro,  xnl  ii^  fiankeic 
irapafic(i//a/i€KOc  ttQ  To  airro  oxnfia  KaTtaniiny  iyarriay  riiy  ^oXayyo, 
titnrtp  TO  wpwroy  fiaxovfityo^  evy^jjtu  *Q/q  hi  elBoy  oi  "EXKrirtQ  cyyvcrc 
oyrai  koi  wapaTBrayfiiyovty  alBiQ  waiayioayrt^  iir^toay  irokv  Ire  9poOv- 
fiOTipoy,  fi  TO  frpdadty,  OI  2*  uZ  fiapfiapoi  ohx  iiixoyro,  dXX'  U 
irXiioyoc  9  ^6  irpooOey  i<lnvyoy*  oi  8*  iwtiltaKoy  iii^pi  rmfiiic  riyot* 
eyravBa  3c  lanitFay  oi  "EXXifvcc. — Xenophon,  Anabasis^  Book  I. 

(a.)  Explain  the  mood  of  irarajcc^ipciav. 
(6.)  Explain  the  construction  iy  f. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 
Toy  2*  A^  vnofiXn^riy  iffxtlfitro  Hoc  'AxcXXevc* 

**^Z  yap  Kty  ietXdc  re  roc  ohriiayos  icaXco//iifr, 
Ei  2])  eoi  ir&y  tpyov  vrtl^ofxaif  Srri  Key  ccir^c* 
AXXocaci'  2i)  ravr*  eirircXXco,  fivj  yap  tftoiyt 
[S^/btacv  *   oh  yap  iy^y*  in  eoi  wilfnadoA  dtJ\* 
"AXXo  li  TOi  ipiv,  ov  y  eyl  <ppte\  06Xkio  cjfvty' 
Xepe\  fxiy  ovrot  lyutyg  fiaxfi<FOfxcu  cit^cra  icovp^c 
Ovre  ooi  ovt€  rf  HXX^j  kirti  fi*  iLi^iXseOi  y%  Uyrtc* 
Twy  i'  HXKvy  &  fioi  iffri  doy  wapa  ytfi  fuXalyp, 
Twy  ohic  &y  re  ^cpoic  &yek&y  iuKoyro^  ifulo, 
Bl  2*  &y€  fifly,  weipfiiratf  7ya  yy^wri  koX  otit* 
Aj}p6,  roi  alfia  iceXairoy  ipmiiati  ircpi  &>vp/.^— -lUAD,  Book  I. 

Give  Attic  Greek  forms  or  words  for : — ^fuifi€ro,  /SoXXco,  covpifCi 
idKoyroc  ifuto,  KtXaiyoy. 
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AppendiX' 
SkCTION  B.  BectlOTiIIL, 

3.  Translate  into  English  : —  Kzami- 

nation 
"EffTi  Tolvw  Ti  irpay/ia  Ka\  &\\oy  o  Xv/jLaiverai  rtir   wdXiv  vvo  pkatr-  QuestioM. 

i^fluiaQ  itiUov  Kol  Xoymy  oh  icpo^riicovTiav  liafif^Xnuivov,  lira  toiq  un^ey       Male 

%       ,        »         "        ^       ^       n     ^       f                   -            /                       /»     Teachers. 
tS»v  CiKalhiV  tp   rp  iroKiret^   povAofuyoic   irouiy   vpoipaaiy   irapc^ci*     icac        

wayrti^yy  Saa  eirXciVcc,  2ioy   wapd  rov  yiyytffOai^   iwi   rovS*  ivpifoiTt   r^y  ^.^-.'^Z 

airlay  Ayaf€po/jLiyfiv.     irtp\  ol  vayv  fiey  i^oliovfiai    Xtyuy,  oh  fiijy  dXX'  sramme 

ipH'    ol/iac  yap  l^uv  Koi  vircp   rQy  hwopwy  ra  dUaia  iwl  rf  (rvfjuj^ipoyri 

r^C    w(5Xf«c    ^lirtly    irpoc   rove   ihiropov^   kqI   vircp   rwy   Kticrrifiiyvy   roc 

ohiFlae  wpoQ   rove  KaraietiCf  ^i  kyiKoifiiy  in  ftitrov   Koi.  rac  fiXaffijuifiia^ 

&C    i^'    Tf    Ottifpik'f   irotovyTai  rivcc   oh^l  iiKaiutQ^  Ka\  rby  (^6fioy  *»c  oh 

ariiirerai  tovto  Ayev  fiiyAKov  rivot  kcucov 

Demosthenes — Philipp,,  IV. 
Explain  the  constructions—  Hoy  iropa  rou  yiyyttrOai.     d  ayiXoifup, 


Section  C. 

L  How  are  verbals  in  -rcoc  formed  ]  What  is  their  construction  1 
Translate  into  Greek :  "  We  must  not  shun  the  labour." 

5.  The  use  of  participles  is  often  the  idiom  in  Qreek  where  we 
should  in  English  employ  the  infinitive  mood  or  a  finite  verb.  Explain 
and  give  instances  of  this  use  of  the  participle. 

6.  Explain  fully  the  cases  in  which  the  attraction  of  the  Relative 
Pronoun  is  admissible  and  inadmissible.     Illustrate  by  examples. 

7.  What  remarkable  events  in  Grecian  History  are  connected  with 
Epidamnus,  Aegesta,  Amphipolis,  and  Mitylene. 

8.  Sketch  briefly  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire. 

9.  Write  short  biographical  notices  of  : — 

I.  Agesilaus, 
n.  Aristidtts, 
III.  Cleon, 
lY.  Herodotus. 


Section  D. 

10.  Translate  into  Greek : — 

If  we  shall  fall  into  the  King's  power,  what  shall  prevent  us,  after 
experiencing  the  most  cruel  sufferings,  and  after  enduring  the  most 
frightful  tortures,  from  being  put  to  death.  No  one  makes  any  pre- 
parations or  takes  any  thought  for  our  safety,  but  we  are  resting  here 
as  though  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be  at  our  ease.  What  age  do  I 
expect  to  reach  ?  For  if  to^y  I  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
I  i^all  be  no  older. 
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Appendix, 

s^ttoHL,  LATIN.~50  Marks. 

Exuni-  One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper, 

nation 

Q*^^"**  N.B. — Only  five  qv^tions  are  to  he  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 

Male  Section — A,  JB,  C,  and  D.     The  Examiner  tvill  read  only  the 

Teachert,  ji^.^^  j^^  answers    left   UTwancelled,      The  queetione  in    this 

A«  P»p«i,  pa^er  are  all  of  eqwal  value,  ten  marks  being  aUoioedfor  each, 

Mr.  Strongs,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Connelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 

Yix  positum  castris  simulacrum  ;  arsere  oomscae 
Luminibus  flammae  arrectis,  salsusque  per  artua 
Sudor  lit,  terque  ipsa  solo  (mirabile  dictu) 
Emicuit,  parmamque  ferens  hastamque  trementem. 
Extemplo  tentanda  fug&  canit  aequora  Galchas  ; 
Kec  posse  Argolicis  exscindi  Pergama  telis, 
Omina  ni  repetant  Argis,  numenque  reducant, 
Quod  pelago  et  curvis  aecum  avexere  carinis. 
Et  nunc,  qubd  patrias  vento  peti^re  Mycenas, 
Arma  Deosque  parant  comites,  pelagoque  remenso 
Improvisi  aderunt :  ita  digerit  omina  Calchas. 
Hanc  pro  Palladio  moniti,  pro  numine  laeso, 
Effigiem  statuere,  nefas  quae  triste  piaret. 

Aensid,  Book  II. 

Explain    the     constructions    mirabile    dictu,     posse    exseindi,    lu 
repetant, 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 
Cujus  adventu  spe  inlata  militibus  ac  redintegrate  animo,  cum  pro  se 

quisque  in  conspectu  imperatoris  etiam  in  extremis  sula  rebus  operam 
navare  cuperet,  paulum  hostium  impetus  tardatus  est.  Caesar  cum 
septimam  legionem,  quae  juxta  constiterat,  item  urgeri  ab  hoste  vidisseti 
tribunes  militum  monuit,  ut  paulatim  sese  legiones  conjungerent^  et 
conversa  signa  in  hostes  inferrent.  Quo  facto  cum  alius  alii  subsidium 
ferret,  neque  timerent^  ne  aversi  ab  hoste  circumvenirentur,  audacius 
resistere  ac  fortius  pugnare  coeperunt.  Interim  milites  legionum 
duarum,  quae  in  novissimo  agmine  praesidio  impedimentis  fuerant 
proelio  nuntiato,  cursu  incitato  in  summo  coUe  ab  hcstibus  conspide- 
bantur.  Bello  Gallico,  II. 

Write  notes  upon  operam  navare,  alius  alii. 

Explain  conversa  signa, 

Sbotion  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English : — 
Is  cum  primores  civitatis  in  quibus  fratrem  suum  ab   aruncttlo 

interfectum  audisset,  neque  in  animo  sue  quicquam  regi  timendum 
neque  in  f ortuna  concupiscendum  relinquere  statuit,  contemptuque  tutas 
esse,  ubi  in  iure  parum  praesidii  esset.  ergo  ex  industria  factus  ad 
imitationem  stultitiae  cum  se  suaque  praedae  esse  regi  sineret,  Bniti 
quoque  baud  abnuit  cognomen,  ut  sub  eius  obtentu  cognominis  liberator 
Ule  populi  Bomani  animus  latens  opperiretur  tetnpora  sua.      is  turn  ab 
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Tarquiniis  ductus   Delphos,    ludibrium   verius  quam   comes,   aureum  ^dppendix, 
bacidum  inclusum  oomeo  cavato  ad  id  baculo  tulisse  donum  Apollini  Section  m., 
dicitur,  per  ambages  effigiem  ingenii  sui.  Jl 

LlVY,  Book  1.       Exami- 

BAtiOB 

Explain   the    constructions   ubi — essety    parum    praesidii,    efigiem  Qaettioiii. 
ingenii  sui,  j^ 

Section  C.  — 

A.1  FftDorSa 

4.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  by       — 
the  Gauls  under  Brennus.     Why  did  Brennus  retire  from  Rome  1  SrwSe. 

5.  What  were  the  victories  for  which  Julius  Cssar  celebrated  a 
four-fold  triumph  f     Qive  details  and  dates. 

6.  Write  short  biographical  notices  of : — 

L  Cato  Major, 
II.  Marius. 

7.  Explain  how  consuls,  praetors,  and  questors  were  elected.  Dis- 
tinguish between  a  pro-consul  and  a  consul  ;  a  praetor  and  a  questor. 

8.  Distinguish  between  deponent,  desiderative,  inceptive,  and  fre- 
quentative verbs  ;  and  give  examples  of  each  class. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

He  is  said  to  have  sold  this  speech  for  twenty  talents. 
He  said  he  departed  from  Rome  on  July  7th. 
He  is  not  a  proper  person  to  receive, 
(d)  It  is  many  years  since  he  was  first  in  my  debt. 

Section  D. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

When  these  letters  were  brought  to  0»sar  about  midnight,  he  com- 
municated the  tidings  to  his  men,  and  encouraged  them  for  the  battle. 
At  dawn  on  the  next  day  he  breaks  up  his  camp,  and  after  advancing 
about  four  miles,  he  catches  sight  of  the  enemy's  host  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  and  the  river.  It  involved  a  great  risk  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  an  advantageous  position  with  so  few  troops. 


FRENCH.— 50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
SecHoth  A,  By  C,  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wysb,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

On  ne  le  voit  presque  jamais ;  il  est  seul,  triste,  abattu  au  fond  de 
son  palais ;  ses  amis  mime  n'osent  Taborder,  de  peur  de  lui  devenir 
suspects.  XTne  garde  terrible  tient  toujours  des  ^p^es  nues  et  des  piques 
lev^  autour  de  sa  maison.     Trente  chambres  qui  communiquent  lea 
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Appendix,  ^xues  aux  autres,  et  dont  chacune  a  une  porte  de  fer  avec  six  gros  venrona, 

Section  nL,  Bontle  lieu  od  il  se  renferme  ;  on  ne  salt  jamais  dans  laquelle  de  oes 

^  chambres  il  couche,  et  on  assure  qu'il  ne  ooucbe  jamais  deux  nnits  de 

Ezami-  suite  dans  la  meme,  de  peur  d'y  Stre  ^gorg^     II  ne  oonnait  ni  les  doux 

Quesdoni  P^**^^  ^  Tamiti^  encore  plus  douce  ;  si  on  lui  |>arle  de  chercher  la  jme, 

—  '  U  sent  qu'elle  f uit  loin  de  lui,  et  qu'elle  refuse  d*entrer  dans  son  coeur. — 

T^..  TOimaque, 

h}  Pa])«n.       2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Old  Pro-  11  lui  pique  tantdt  Techine,  tantdt  la  goige  :  en  vain  le  lion  £ut  agir 
gramme  g^  queue  et  s'en  bat  les  flancs.  Enfin  Finsecte  lui  entre  dans  les 
narines,  et  le  tourraente  a  un  tel  point,  que  le  roi  des  animaux  tombe 
de  douleur,  et  se  dechire,  lui-mSme,  de  ses  propres  griffes.  L'insecte 
triomphe,  et  le  quitte  tout  glorieux ;  et  comme  il  se  retirait,  en  publiant 
par  tout  sa  yictoire,  il  rencontra  une  toile  d'aiuignee,  oti  il  s'embarasBa^ 
et  de-vint  la  proie  d'un  autre  insecte. — La  Fontaine. 

3.  Translate  into  English : — 

"  Tremble,  m'a-t^Ue  dit,  fiUe  digne  de  moi ; 
Le  crudi  Dieu  des  Juift  Temporte  aussi  sur  toL 
Je  te  plains  de  tomber  dans  ses  mains  redoubtables, 
Ma  filled'    En  achevant  ces  mots  ^pouvantables, 
Son  ombre  vers  mon  lit  a  paru  se  baiaser ; 
Et  moi  je  lui  tendois  les  mains  pour  Pembrasser ; 
Mais  je  n'ai  plus  trouve  qu'on  horrible  melange 
D'os  et  de  chairs  meurtris.  et  train^s  dans  le  f ange. 
Des  lambeaux  pleins  de  sang,  et  des  membres  affreux 
Que  des  chiens  d^vorans  se  disputoient  entre  eux. — Athalie 

B. 

4.  Translate  into  French : — 

Of  the  early  days  of  Christopher  Columbus  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  time  of  his  birth,  his  birth-place,  his  parentage,  are  all  involved  in 
obscurity  ;  and  such  has  been  the  perplexing  ingenuity  of  commen- 
tators, that  ic  is  dif&cult  to  extricate  the  truth  from  the  web  of  con- 
jectures with  which  it  is  interwoven.  Judging  from  the  testimony  of 
one  of  his  contemporaries  and  intimates,  he  must  have  been  bom  about 
the  year  1435  or  1436.  Several  places  contend  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  him  birth,  but  it  seems  satisfactorily  established  that  he 
was  a  native  of  the  ancient  city  of  Clenoa.  A  like  contention  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  his  lineage. 


5.  Express  in  French  : — 

(a.)  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

To  do  good  is  better  than  to  be  good. 

I  have  not  slept  a  wink  all  night. 
d.)  The  question  is  whether  I  must  go  or  stay, 
(e.)  To  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air. 
(/.)  He  improves  on  acquaintance. 


f4 


6.  Write  the  following  compound  nouns  in  the  plural,  and  justify  in 
each  case,  by  stating  the  rule,  the  plural  form  that  you  give : — ^oitb- 
manfuer,  oiieavrmowihe^  arriere-pensee,  garde-mobiU^  che/'d*muvre. 
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7.  Write  full  notes  on  the  genders  of  noiinB  terminating  in  -age,  -eur,  ^pp^ndix, 
'ice.  Seotionm.. 

8.  Illustrate,  by  examples,  the  methods  of  translating  what  into        ^ 
French,  according  as  it  is   (1)  compound  relative,  (2)  interrogative  Ezftmi- 
adjective,  (3)  interrogative  pronoun.  "'»«■ 

9.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  conjunctions,  and  state  '»'**^""* 
what  moods  are  used  in  French  after  each  : — d  mesure  que^  bten  que,  vu    J^^^ 
que,  tandis  que,  avant  que,  racket  t, 

10.  Translate  the  following  sentences,  and  comment  on  the  syntax  of  A'  Papers, 
the  words  in  italics  : —  Old  Pro- 

(a.)  Elle  ^tait  toute  surprise,  snunme. 

(6.)  Les  deux  heures  que  cet  orateur  a  parle, 

(c.)  Etes-vous  reine  9    Je  Ze  suis. 

(e^)  Said  mourut  I'an  miUe  quarante  avant  Jesus-Christ. 

(6.)  A.insi  dit  le  renard,  et  flatteurs  cPapplaudir. 


IRISH.— 50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jwe  queetions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C.  The  Examner  will  read  wdy  thefvret  five 
queetions  left  uncancelled. 

The  questions  in  this  Paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  ten  marks 
being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

A  cocksparrow  had  got  into  a  martin's  nest,  while  the  owner  was 
abroad ;  and  when  he  returned,  the  saucy  intruder  put  his  head  out 
of  the  hole,  and  pecked  at  the  martin  as  he  attempted  to  enter  his 
own  house.     The  poor  martin  was  gi'eatly  provoked  at  this  injustice. 

2.  Translate  into  Irish : — 

The  huntsmen  cut  the  twig,  and  the  next  time  Reynard  was  pursued 
he  ran  to  catch  it  as  formerly,  trusting  that  it  was  still  there ;  but  of 
course,  he  missed  his  aim,  and  tumbling  down  among  the  rocks,  was 
mangled  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English : — 

T)©  ctiai*  X>ia|\TntiiT)  a|\  ljd|\|\  cm  'otina,  a^uf  -do  ctii|\  fjyilanna  a 
•66  jteag  ^aot,  agtif  'o'eijiig  -do  baoitl^tm  aicetiT)r|iiiim  ^jfidifiT) 
ettnoThail  gtiix  §ab  leiteaT)  a  'od  bonn  ■oon  f^eafiann  dlainn 
f^apiiaitne  amuig  aft  an  b-paitce,  ogtif  cd|\la  SP'dinne  ai|i.  CCnn 
ym  vo  laBai|v  "OiaiimtiiT)  ojtii'  if  e  a  T)ul>ai|ic 
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Appendix.       4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

I?  "Cionntif  bdbaiti  p6iTi   an   tiaip,   T)0  mafibcrt  bap,  n-aicjieada  ?  ** 

Ezftmi-  a|\  pionn.     "  CC  m-b|ioinn  dp,  mdiupeac,"  ap  ftoD,  "ogtif  if  Twof 

Qac^oni.  ^^  "^^  Thtioccaih  *06  TDatiann  -00  5i  na  mditpeacaib  againn,  agof 

i^  If  tnitiT)  linn    die  agtif  lonoD   d|x  n-aicpeac  •o'fdgail  a  b-pion- 

Teaehert,  ^^^^q^^j*    c* -Qo   b6p,  fin   'ofb,"   ap,  pionn,    "ace  50  ra^oit  fib 

-5?^  6inic  'oani  am  ofcaip-" 

OldPro- 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Oip^bfion  ainm  •olliof  THhananndm :  af  uai*  p^dixnofi  Loc 
n-Oipbfion.  Oip  an  can  vo  radial  a  feapu,  af  onn  vo  itionft  an 
lot  fo  cip.  CCf  •o'foiUfiogat)  an  neitep,  -do  p,inniot  na  fioinnfe 
ffof:— 

Oattip  apx)  fopaaip,  inioo,  gapg  an  f6ap,, 

Coll  a  tia,  na  an  "Oagifta  najx  -bub,  banba  a  bean ; 

TTeacijp  cp.4n,  cp6n  a  cpoi-o,  g^p,  angp^eiT), 

pd^la  a  bean  m6p  n-Dp6cc  p,o  T&puiD,  Cetz  po  cpeiT) ; 

Ceacup  caoTTi,  caofh  a  U,  pa  faop,  e, 

Oipe  a  bean,  bean  pal  I,  ^lan  a  •66. 

nianannan  ttiac  lip  on  loc,  |io  pp  fpeac, 

Oipbpon  a  ainm,  lap  j-c^t)  5-cloc  65  aDba6. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 
lomcufa   Duaiue   1)6  T)anann,   lap   g-caicioin   feacr   m-bLiaToan 

•odib  a  'D-cuaifcaopc  CClban,  cangooop  a  n-Oip,inn ;  ogtif  lop 
'D-ceacc  a  'o-cip  -odib,  Liian,  beaUroine,  1  THniaifcciopc  6ip,ionn, 
loifgiD  a  longa,  gona  Da  •oeapboo  pn,  -do  |\inniot  an  |\ann  fo : — 

X>o  loifs  gac  laoc  Dlob  a  loin^. 

0  "DO  piocc  Oipe  aTDthoiU : 

X>o  ba-D  gled  cpom  aga  cop,, 

Ce6  na  long  oga  lofgoo. 

Section  C. 

7.  Parse  the  following  words  which  occur  in  question  4  :— m-bpoinn, 
mditp,eac,  ban,  •o'fdgail,  vo  bep. 

8.  Decline  the  noun  reac,  and  compare  the  adjectives  olc  and  ceit. 

9.  Quote,  or  give  the  substance  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax  relating  to 
the  numerals  aon  to  Deic  inclusive.  lUustrate  your  answer  by 
examples. 

10.  Show,  by  examples,  how  the  possessive  pronouns  influence  the 
initial  consonants  of  the  infinitives  they  precede, 
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Appendix, 

BOTANY~50  Marks.  Saottonin.. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Examl- 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.     The  Examiner  wiU  read  ^*^''** 
(mly  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in    -.^^ 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for       — 
each.  ^'  ^«*- 

Mr.  Eaedlet,  Head  Inspector.  SJumoel 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bbowne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  fibro-vascular  tissue,  explaining  the  structure 
of  the  different  kinds  of  bundles  in  which  it  occurs. 

2.  Describe  the  leaf,  the  corolla,  the  androecium,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Pea. 

3.  Distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  underground  stems,  and  show 
how  they  differ  from  roots. 

4.  What  differences   are  observed  between    the  woodj   stems   of 
dicotyledons  and  of  monocotyledons  ? 

5.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

6.  Name,   and  briefly  characterise,   three    orders    of  plants   with 
gamopetalous  corollas,  giving  examples. 

7.  Trace  the  life  history  of  a  Fern,  explaining  the  "  alternation  of 
generations." 

8.  Describe  and  name  the  fruit  in  plum,   strawberry^   blackberry, 
apple,  potato. 

9.  Compare  and  contrast   Ranunculacece    and   Rosacea^,  taking   as 
examples  two  common  flowers. 

10.  Explain  the  terms  aestivation,  micropyle,  prosenchyma,   tetror 
dynamouSf  diadelphous,  with  examples. 


SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

Passage  fob  Dictatioit. 

N  B. — The  Superintendent,  when  reading  this  passage,  will  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  the  candidate  is  expected  to  pimctuaie  it 
properly,  the  various  stops  should  not  be  rt^xmed. 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wklply,  District  Inspector. 

Through  the  perpetual  twilight,  tall  columnar  trunks  in  thick  profusion 
grew  from  a  floor  chequered  with  lights  and  shadows.  Each  shaft  of  the 
forest  rose  to  a  preternatural  height^  the  many  branches  intermingling  in 
the  space  above,  to  form  a  stately  canopy.  Foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  of 
colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  griffins,  and  chimeras  in  endless 
multitudes,  the  rank  vegetation  and  fantastic  zoology  of  a  fabulous 
world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  to  animate  the  serried  trunks  and 
pendent  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonies  of  the  organ 
suggested  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest — now  the  full 
diapason  of  the  storm,  and  now  the  gentle  cadence   of  the    evening 
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Appendix. 

Section  HL, 
L 

Rxami- 

Dfttion 

Questioni. 

Teachers. 

A^  Papen. 

OldlSo- 
gramme. 


Internally,  the  church  was  rich  beyond  expression.  All  that  o|iiilent 
devotion  could  devise,  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious 
jewellery,  or  sacramental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.  The 
penitential  tears  of  centuries  had  incrusted  the  whole  interior  with 
their  glittering  stalactites.  Divided  into  five  naves,  with  external  rows 
of  chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens  or  partitions,  the  great  temple 
forming  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the  more  impressive,  the 
vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy  oitizens,  the  twenty- 
seven  gnilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  collies, 
besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had  their  own  cha|)els 
and  altars.  Tombs  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  mailed  crusaders  and 
pious  dames  covered  the  floor,  tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  Uie 
escutcheons  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industry, 
but  of  which  emperors  and  kings  were  proud  to  be  the  chevaliers, 
decorated  the  columns. 


Female 
Teaehert, 


NEEDLEWORK.— 100  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  Fabndbboast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a  test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to  execnte, 
on  mateiial  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a  specimen  of  each  of  the 
following  stitches : — hemming,  top-sewing  (a  seam,  top-sewn  on  one 
side,  and  hemmed  down  on  the  other),  stitcfdng^  running  (a  run-ond- 
felled  seam  and  a  tuck),  one  huttonhoUy  barred  at  each  end ;  sewing 
on  gathers  (also  known  as  ^'stocking-on'') ;  one  incfi  of  each  of 
these  stitches  will  suffice  as  a  sample,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  mentioned,  as,  by  increasing  it,  she  encroaches 
upon  the  time  allotted  to  other  branches  of  this  subject.  A  small 
patch  (about  1^  inches  square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  one- 
quarter  of  the  outer  and  one-quarter  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete 
one-quarter  of  the  patch.  Candidate's  examination  number  is  to  be 
clearly  marked  upon  an  unworked  portion  of  the  si)ecimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a  piece  of  knitting  in  pro- 
gress, viz. : — the  leg  of  a  baby's  sock,  with  heel  commenced,  is  required 
to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  presence  of  Superintendent,  picking 
up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three  or  four  rounds  of  it.  The  sock 
should  have,  securely  stitched  to  it,  a  label  about  1  inch  broad,  and  U 
inches  long,  of  white  tape  or  calico,  clearly  marked  with  candidate's 
examination  number.  Before  beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  sock, 
candidate  must  present  it  to  Superintendent  to  have  the  label  marked 
by  him. 

Inspector  will  supply  candidate  with  a  small  piece  of  stocking-web, 
which,  for  convenience  in  working,  she  can  tack  upon  paper  (right  side 
down),  cutting  a  square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to 
see  the  progress  of  the  dam  upon  the  right  side  as  she  works  upon  the 
wrong.    She  is  to  dam  a  round  bole,  not  smaller  than  q  sixpence  or  larger 
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thaoi  a  shiUing^  nmning  in  each  direction  to  about  half  an  inch  beyond  ^PP^^djx, 
the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for  shrinkage.  Section  m. 

Both  sock  and  dam  are,  when  finished,  to  be  firmly  attached,  by  a       ^ 
few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing.  Ezuni- 

CUTTING-OUT  AND  DbBSSMAKING  (40  Marks).  QuMtioiuu 

Paper  for  cuttiDg-ont  will  be  supplied.     Cutting-out  specimens  are      jj^ 
to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread,  no  pina  are  to  heUfiin  and  FemaU 
them.      Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz.  : — a    ^^^jf^** 
girFfi  plain  chemise  and  a  man's  shirty  which  may  be  cut  half  the  full  A>  f^pen. 
size  only  if  desired.     On  each  she  will  mark,  distinctly,  her  examination  oid^o- 
number.  i 

In  dressmaking,  candidate  is  i*equired  to  cut  out  a  closely-fitting 
bodice,  for  grown  person,  with  long  sleeves.  One  half  of  bodice  and 
one  sleeve  will  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  test. 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply,  eu  exactly  ae  poeeibUt  with  all  re- 
quirements mentioned  above. 


11. — Special  Paper  in  Kindergarten. — Old  Programme. 

KINDERGARTEN.— 50  Marks.  BPapw. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Oiily  five  queetions  to  be  attempted.  The.  Examiner  mil  read 
only  the  first  fi/oe  answers  left  urteanceUed.  The  qttesttons 
in  this  paper  are  aU  of  eq%ud  valne^  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  SuLUVAN,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hbapsk,  District  Inspector. 

1.  To  develop  the  hand  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
taska  of  education.  Qive  the  reason,  and  show  how  Kindergarten 
helps  in  this  regard. 

3.  What  principles  guided  Frcebel  iu  selecting  the  successive  gifts 
and  occupations  of  his  scheme  of  Kindergarten  ? . 

3.  Describe  the  materials  necesnary,  and  indicate,  briefly  but  dearly, 
how  you  would  conduct  a  first  lesson  in  stick-laying.  What  is  the 
educational  purpose  of  this  gift  ? 

4.  In  which  of  FroebeFs  gifts  is  the  constructive  faculty  first  brought 
into  playl  Describe  the  mode,  and  show  the  importance  of  insisting 
on  accuracy  of  work. 

5.  State  in  full  the  Results  Progiumme  in  Kindergarten  for  Second- 
Class  children. 

6.  What  ia  meant  by  the  Law  of  Contrasts)  Illustrate  its  applica- 
tion by  reference  to  the  first  and  second  gifts,  and  state  in  order  the 
several  circumstances. with  which  it  deals. 

7.  The  Results  Programme  requires  infants  to  be  able  ''  to  perform 
exercises  with  coloured  balls.''  Describe  fully  three  such  suitable 
exercises. 

8.  What  are  (a)  calisthenics,  (6)  action  songs  1  Give  reasons  for  the 
suitability  of  each  to  a  Kindergarten 

9.  In  what  respects  does  the  Kindergarten  of  our  schools  difiTer  from 
that  laid  down  in  FnebeFs  plan  1    Give  reasons  for  the  modification. 

10.  Distinguish  between  Object  Lessons  and  Picture  Lessons. 
Which  kind  is  more  useful,  and  why?  Sketch  briefly  a  specimen 
lesson  of  each  kind, 
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Aj^ix.  III._QuESTiONS  set  to  Candidates  for  First  Division  of 

^  m.    '  First  Class, — New  Programme, 

Exami-  ""— ^" 

oS^Tioni     ^^^^^^^  ^^  EDUCATION  (First  Paper)  :    School  Organi2ation 
—  and  Methods. — 75  Marks. 

MaU 

''ivi^Srt^  Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

A  Paperb.   N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  oMempted,     The  Examiner  wiU  read 
New  Pro-  ^^^y  ^^  fi'*'^^  fi^^  answers  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in 

graninie,  this  paper  are  all  of  eqtud  value,  fifteen  marks  being  allowed 

for  ea^ch, 

Mr.  Strokge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  the  explanation  of  the  Reading  Lessons,  paraphrasing,  rather 
than  the  defining  of  particular  woitis,  has  many  advantages.  Give  as 
fully  as  possible  the  general  principles  you  would  follow  in  the  explana- 
tion of  a  Beading  Lesson  by  paraphrase. 

2.  (a)  Show  fully  the  method  to  be  followed  in  teaching  problems  in 
Arithmetic. 

(b)  Pupils  who  can  find  the  number  of  threepences  or  fourpenoee 
in  a  given  sum  often  fail  to  find  a  number  of  sevenpenoes,  eight- 
pences,  &c.     What  do  you  infer  from  this  1 

Show  by  an  example  how  you  would  teach  such  questions. 

3.  Criticise  the  methods  adopted  in  the  following  examples  : — 

(a)  Arithmetic  lesson  on  the  floor.    A  senior  class  in  chaige  of  a 

teacher  who  has  no  other  duty.  Each  pupU  is  working 
from  a  card  having  different  sums. 

(b)  A  monitor  in  charge  of  a  draft  at  spelling  finds  diflicolty  in 

getting  the  pupils  to  spell  the  word  '*  unconscious."  He 
spells  it  several  times,  and  gets  it  repeated,  but  still  there 
is  ditEculty  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  it  is  found  that 
the  word  has  not  been  mastered  by  all  the  pupUs. 

4.  In  what  subjects  (obligatory,  optional,  or  extra),  and  under  what 
circumstances,  are  lessons  of  more  than  half  au  hour's  duration  to  be 
preferred  1     Discuss  and  explain  fully. 

5.  What  is  oral  composition?  Dei^ribe  how  ic  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  give  examples  of  subjects  sidtable  for  first  lessons.  Can  it 
be  made  use  of  in  other  than  the  jimior  classes ;  and,  if  so,  how  1 

6.  State  fully  the  method  by  which  a  natural  style  of  delivery  in  the 
reading  of  the  junior  classes,  and  expressive  reading  in  the  senior 
classes,  are  to  be  attained. 

7.  "  Kindergarten  does  little  or  nothing  to  encourage  reflection.'* 
Discuss  this  statement. 

8.  If  you  found  in  the  schools  that  the  pupils  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  a  map,  and  could  not  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  parts  of 
speech,  what  serious  c'efects  in  methods  might  be  considered  to  prevail  t 

9.  Show  in  detail  the  conti-ol  that  a  Principal  ought  to  exercise  over 
the  work  of  his  Assistants.  To  what  extent  ought  the  Assistants  to  be 
limited  in  the  matter  of  inflicting  punishment  1 

10.  (a)  State  fully  the  advantages  of  drill  movements  in  schools. 

(b)  What  advice  would  you  give  a  young  Assistant  placed  for  the 
first  time  in  charge  of  the  playground  for  his  guidance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pupils  while  at  recreation  ? 
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Appsndix, 
flection  m 

m. 
SCIENCE  OP  EDUCATION  (Second  Paper)  :   Knowledge  of  the  Ewmi- 
Laws  of  Mental   Development,  with  special  reference  to  their  n*tioii 
bearing  on  the  Principles  of  Teaching. — 75  Marks.  QuettfoM. 

MaU 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  ^taehSf' 

N.B. — Only  five  queMtiona  to  be  attempted.     The  Examiner  unll  read  ^  P*p«n- 
OfUy  the  first  five  anstmre  left  unca^ncelled.     The  questione  in  New  Pro- 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fifteen  mcvrks  being  allowed  p»ram«, 
foretMih, 

Mr.  Stbomos,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bbowk,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  Explain  fully  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  following 
extract : — '^  The  intellectual  value  of  any  series  of  sense  impressions 
depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which  they  lend  themselves  to  com- 
parative observation." 

(6.)  What  leading  principle  of  Kindergarten  does  this  extract 
suggest  I 

Show  how  the  principle  is  developed  in  practice. 

2.  (a.)  To  what  does  aesthetic  culture,  or  the  education  of  taste,  owe 
its  educational  importance  1 

(6.)  Show  that  the  cultivation  of  taste  is  closely  connected  with 
intellectual  edueation  and  moral  training. 

3.  Describe  fully  the  features,  or  general  conditions,  of  a  system  of 
good  school  government. 

4.  Enumerate,  with  brief  explanations,  the  conditions  of  an  efficient 
exercise  of  the  imagination  in  teaching. 

5.  (a.)  Show  how  the  organisation  of  a  school  is  determined  to  some 
extent  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Attention. 

(6.)  Explain  the  term  ''  Expectant  Attention,"  and  illustrate  it  by 
the  manner  in  which  you  would  introduce  a  new  Reading  Lesson. 

6.  Comment  on  the  methods  of  a  teacher  who  (a)  tells  a  pupil  while 
under  oral  examination,  "  not  to  be  nervous  "  ;  (6)  reproaches  a  pupil 
who  has  missed  a  question  with  the  remark,  ^*  I  told  you  that  yester- 
day "  j  (c)  gets  the  pupils  of  a  class  learning  to  distinguish  nouns  to 
look  round  the  room  for  objects  to  suggest  names.  Show  clearly  how 
in  these  cases  Psychological  principles  have  been  violated. 

7.  Explain  clearly  the  steps  by  which  a  pupil  should  be  led  to  form 
general  notions  or  concepts ;  and  state  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  particular  examples  made  use  of  in  the  instruction. 

8.  (a.)  Discuss  the  question  whether  approximate  ov  incomplete 
definitions  are  permissible  in  the  first  stages  of  instruction. 

(6.)  Criticise  the  following  definition  for  pupils  commencing  Gram- 
mar : — "  A  verb  is  a  word  which  implies  action." 

9.  Mental  processes  are  said  to  be  ''  reactions  of  an  organism." 
Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  this.     What  imi)ortant  educational 

maxim   is  based  on  this  principle,   and  what  conception  of  teaching 
has  been  displaced  by  it ) 

10.  (a.)  Name  and  explain  the  Laws  of  Association  of  Ideas. 

(6.)  Upon  what  does  the  strength  of  the  associative  suggestion 
depend  1 

c  2 
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Appendix. 

Beottom.    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (First  Paper): 
jg^^^  English  Language. — 50  Marks. 

Quaftiooi.  ^^^  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

fJ^S^  u  ^•®* — ^^y  '^^  quettions  to  he  attempted.      The  Examine  unU  read 
Teachert.  only  the  first  five  ansufere  left  uncancelled.     The  queeiions  in 

A  pinm.  ^^^  paper  are  all  of  eqwd  value,  ten  tnarke  being  allowed  for 

—  each. 

^2^^  Mr.  Stroxok,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O'RioBDAK,  District  Inspector. 

L  What  was  the  oi-igin  of  the  terms  Dutch  and  Welsh  t  To  whom 
were  these  words  applied,  and  bj  whom  ?  Note  any  proper  names  in 
which  these  root-words  occur. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  Frisian,  and  explain  its  position  in  the 
Teutonic  group.     Show  clearly  its  connection  with  En^^lsh. 

4.  What  is  Grimm's  law  1  Illustrate  its  operation,  using  as  examples 
the  words  garden,  two,  and  three. 

4.  Trace  the  origin  of  the  Keltic  elements  in  the  English  Ltwgnage, 
giving  examples. 

5.  Give  the  derivation  oti-^race,  couple,  metos,  quarry,  reynaird 
From  what  source  did  each  of  these  words  come  % 

6.  Describe  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Norman  French  on  the 
accentuation  of  words. 

7.  What  are  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  Grammar  of 
the  oldest  English  and  that  of  our  modern  English  ? 

8.  What  suffixes  still  exist  in  English  indicative  of  Gtoder  %  Give 
examples,  and  state  from  what  source  each  suffix  is  drawn* 

9.  Explain  how  EngUsh  has  come  to  be  mainly  monosyllabic,  if  we 
neglect  words  introduced  directly  from  Latin  and  Greek. 

10.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  formation  of  the  following  words  : — dae, 
am^  former,  righteous,  lanthorn  1 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (Second  Paper)  ; 
English  Literature. — 70  Marks. 

Two  hours    allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  ttnll  read 
only  the  first  five  anstoers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valuCy  fourteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr,  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  did  the  under-mentioned  writers  live)    Name  some  of  the 
works  of  each  ; — 

(a.)  John  Hales ; 

(b.)  Ed.  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon ; 

(c.)  William  Wycherley ; 

{d.)  Samuel  Garth  ; 

(e.)  Thos.  Fuller; 

If)  Sir  John  Denham ; 

(g.)  Sir  Wm.  Davenant. 
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2.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  John  Oaj.  Appendix, 

3.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for : —  SooUodIIIm 

(a.)  The  Castle  of  Indolence ;  iE 

!6.)  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris ;  Ejumi- 

c.)  Religio  Medici;  ^!^^ 

(rf.)  The  Steel  Glass;  '^"•!^- 

(^^  The  Bruce;  ^^^;^^ 

(/.)  Utopia;  Teaehert 

{gS  The  Schoolmaster  1  ^  VmT% 

Write  a  short  sketch  of  any  one  of  these  couipositiouH.  — 

^  *  New  Pw>- 

4.  Review  briefly  the  life,   character,  and   writings   of  Abraham  gmmme. 
Cowley. 

5.  Trace  the  development  of  the  English  Drama,  and  point  out  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  each  successive  stage  thei-ein. 

6.  Narrate  the  history  of  the  famous  Drapier's  Letters. 

7.  (a\  By  whom  were  the  following  written  : — 

Clarissa  Harlowe ; 
Amelia ; 

Humphrey  Clinker; 
Tristram  Shandy ; 
Bienzi ; 
Woodstock ; 
Coningsby  ? 
(6)  Name  one  other  work  by  each  author. 

8.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  life  and  wri tings  of  any  ouc  of  the 
great  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

9.  Givo  th^  titles  of  four  of  Shelley's  best  known  i)oems,  and  briefly 
criticise  any  one  of  them. 

10.  Specify  the  most  impoHant  writings  of — 

Thackeray ; 
Maria  Edgeworth ; 
Jane  Austen ; 
Charlotte  BrontS ; 
Mrs.  Gaskell ; 
Charles  Kingsley ; 
Charles  Lamb. 


ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (Third  Paper)  : 
Shakespeare,  King  John, — 30  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  ansioers  lejt  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  six  marks  being  aUouoed 
for  each, 

Mr.  SuLUVAK,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  NiOHOLLS,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  &cts  and  incidents  in  the  play  of  *'  King  John ''  may  be 
regarded  as  historical  % 

2,  Write,  in   your   own  words,    the    substance    of    Falconbridge's 
soliloquy  on  being  knighted. 
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Appendix.       3,  Annotate  the  following  lines  : — 

Section  nL,  ^*  Colbiund  the  giant — that  bame  mighty  man/' 

15:  "  Great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass." 

Examu  '« Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem." 

Dtttion 

QmtdoM.        4.  Point  out  the  principal  anachronisms  in  the  play. 

^^  5.  Quote  King  John's  speech,  beginning  "  It  is  the  cui-se  of  Kings," 

and  Female  and  refer  fco  a  passage  in  the  play  proving  John's   guilt  in  this  matter. 

Teaeheri.        g^  How  are  the  following  words  pronounced  by  Shakespeare : — Rome, 

A  Pa|)cn    aspect,  canonized,  contrary,  conjure,  persever  1     Give  reasons  in  support 

NewPro-    of  your  answer. 

grtmme  7.  Write  notes  explanatory  of  the  following  words  and  phrases  :— 

"  wall-eyed,"  '*  scroyles,"  "  beldame,"  "  convicted  sail,'    "  king'd  of  our 
fears,"  "imprisoned  angels." 

8.  Paraphrase  and  explain  the  passage  : — 

"  Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world, 
"  The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well, 
**  Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground 
''  Till  this  advantage,  this  commodity, 
**  Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency." 

9.  Describe  the  action  of  the  play  in  Acts  2  and  3. 

10.  Give  your  estimate  of  the  character  of  Falconbridge,  illustrating 
your  statement  by  quotations. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (Fourth    Papib): 
An  Essay.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  one  mbject  to  he  attempted, 

Mr.  Eardlst,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Landscape  and  Seascape. 

2.  "  Knowledge  comes  but  Wisdom  lingera. 

3.  The  Responsibilities  of  Riches. 


FRENCH  (First  Papkr).— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  queetUms  are  to  he  attempted,  tioo  at  least  from  eack 
Section  A  and  B.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  Jin 
annoera  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value^  tu)enty  marks  heing  allowed  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wysb,  District  Inspector 

Sbctiov  A.'^Authors^ 

1.  Translate  into  English^  adding  explanatory  notes  where 
necessary : — 

Sou  vent  la  rime,  qu'un  po^te  va  chercher  bien  loin,  le  r^ttit  k 
allonger  et  a  faire  languir  son  discours  :  il  lui  faut  deux  ou  trois  vvn 
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poBticheSy  pour  en  amener  un  clont  il  a  besoin.     On  est  scrupuleux  pour   Appendix. 
n'employer  que  des  rimes  riches,  et  on   ne   Test   ni  siir  le  fond  des  Section  in., 
penseeB  et  des  sentiments,  ni  sur  la  dartc  des  termes,  ni  sur  les  tours       ^ 
naturels,  ni  sur  la  noblesse  des  expressions.     La  rime  ne  nous  donne  Exami- 
que    runiformit^  des  finales,  qui  est  ennuyeuse,  et  qu'on  evite  dans  la  SJ^^**. 
preset  tant  elle  est  loin  de  flatter  I'oreille.     Cette  repetition  de  syllabes       ^'**- 
finales  lasse  m^me  dans  les  grands  vers  heroiques,  oil  deux  masculins      .^C'*^  . 
aont  toujours  suivis  de  deux  feminins.  Teachers. 

Lettre  ct  VActid^mie.       ^  Ymn. 

2.  (flk)  Translate  into  English  ; —  Newii«- 
Lisez  encore    oette  definition   incomparable  de  Taffliction,  oil  Ton  ^™°"**®' 

enum^re  toutes  les  raisons  pour  lesquelles  on  pleure  ;  on  croirait  voir 
un  habile  chimiste  analysant  et  fistisant  evanouir  en  malignes  vapours 
toutes  les  larmes  echappees,  depuis  la  creation,  du  cceur  de  Thomme. 
Mais  il  manque  quelque  chose  dans  le  creuset  de  la  Rochefoucauld  :  un 
pea  de  douleur  vraie,  sorte  de  corps  premier,  d' element  indecomjiosable, 
qui  e^t  r^iste  a  tou^  ses  eflbrts  et  temoigne  jusqu'au  bout  que  les 
larmes  de  I'homme  coulent  parfois  comme  son  sang,  sans  autre  calcul 
et  sans  autre  raison  qu'une  blessure. 

Prhost-Paracloh 
(6.)  Mention    and    explain  the   two   forms   of   sophism   to  which, 
according  to  Prevost-Paradol,  some  of  La  Rochefoucald's  Maxivis  owe 
their  appearance  of  absolute  truth. 

3.  («k)  Translate  into  English  : — 

Cependant,  tout  sujet  est  un ;  et,  quelque  vaste  qu'il  soit,  il  pent  6tre 
renfenn6  dans  un  seul  discours.  Les  interruptions,  les  repos,  les 
sections,  ne  devndent  dtre  d'usage  que  quand  on  traite  des  sujets 
differents,  ou  lorsque,  ayant  k  parler  de  choses  grandes,  ^pineuses  et 
disparates,  la  mardie  du  genie  se  trouve  interrompue  par  la  maltiplicite 
des  obstacles,  et  contrainte  pai*  la  necessite  des  circonstances  :  autrement, 
le  grand  nombre  de  divisions,  loin  de  rendre  un  ouvrage  plus  solide,  en 
d^truit  Tasaemblage ;  le  livre  parait  plus  clair  aux  yeux,  mais  le  dessein 
de  rauteur  demeure  obscui*. 

Diacoura  stir  le  Style. 

(6.)  Give,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  substance  of  the  passage  on  Unity  of 
Subject,  paraUel  to  the  above,  in  Fenelon's  Lettre  et  VAcademie, 

4»  (a.)  Translate  into  English  : — 

L'indigne  ambition  que  ton  coeur  se  propose  ! 

Pour  etre  plus  qu*un  roi,  tu  te  crois  quelque  chose  1 

Aux  deux  bouts  de  la  terre  en  est-il  un  si  vain 

Qu'il  pr^tende  6galer  un  citoyen  romaiii  ? 

Antoine  sur  sa  t^te  attira  notre  haine 

En  se  d^shonorant  par  i'amour  d'une  reine  ; 

Attale,  ce  grand  roi,  dans  la  pourpre  blanchi, 

Qui  du  peuple  romain  se  nommoit  TafFranchi, 

Quand  de  toute  I'Asie  il  se  f ut  vu  I'arbitre, 

Eiit  encor  moins  brise  son  trone  que  ce  titre. 

Souviens-toi  de  ton  nom,  soutiens  sa  dignity ; 

Et,  prenant  d'un  Bomain  la  gen^rosite, 

Sache  quTi  n'en  est  point  que  le  ciel  n*ait  fait  naitre. 

Pour  commander  aux  rois  et  pour  vivre  sans  maitre. 

Cinna 
(6.)  Sketch  the  character  of  Maxime. 
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5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  Loin  du  trOne  nourri,  de  ce  fatal  honneur, 

Helas  !  vous  ignorez  le  charme  empoisonneur ; 
De  I'abeolu  pouvoir  vous  ignorez  Fivresse, 
Et  des  l&ches  flattenn  la  Toix  enchanteresse. 
Bient6t  ils  vous  diront  que  les  plus  saintes  lois, 
Maitresses  du  yil  peuple,  ob^issent  aux  rois ; 
Qu'un  roi  n'a  d*autre  f  rein  que  sa  volonte  m6me. 

^^^'  (6.)  Tel  en  un  secret  vallon, 

Sur  le  bord  d'une  onde  pure, 
Grott,  k  Tabri  de  Faquilou, 
Tin  jeune  lis,  I'nmour  de  la  nature. 

Loin  du  monde  HeY^,  de  tous  les  dons  des  cieux 

II  est  om^  d^s  sa  naissance  ; 
£t  du  m^chant  I'abord  oontagieux 

N'altere  point  son  innocence. 

Athalie. 

Section  B. — LiiercUnre, 

6.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  French  literary  groups  associated  witli 
(a)  the  abbey  of  Port-Royal,  and  (b)  the  H6tel  de  Bambouillet. 

7.  Who  are  the  chief  women  writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  t 
Mention  their  leading  characteristics. 

8.  Write    as    full    an    account    as  you    can    of    any  Hco  of  the 
following  : — 

(a.)  Les  Plaideurs. 

(6.)  Le  P^ant  Jou^. 

(c.)  Astr^. 

\d,)  Lettres  Provinciales. 

(«.)  Le  Cid. 

(/.)  Tartufe. 

9.  Sketch    the   history  of  the  drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
previous  to  the  production  of  Le  Cid, 

10.  Write  a  sliort  life  of  La  Fontaine,  mentioning  his  chief  workSj 
and  estimate  briefly  his  influence  on  the  French  language. 


FRENCH  (Second  Paper).— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ofdy  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted^  one  at  least  /ram  each 
Section — A^  i?,  C.  The  Examiner  wUl  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  10  uncancelled*  The  guestions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  MoBAK,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wtsb,  District  Inspector. 

SSCTIOK  A. 
1.  Translate  into  French  : — 

The  drama  of  Corneille  deals  with  what  is  extraordinary,  hut  in  what 
is  extraordinary  it  seeks  for  truth.  He  finds  the  marvellous  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  human  will.     His  great  inventive  powen  were  applied 
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to  creatiiig  situations  for  the  manifestation  of  heroic  energy.     History  ^^i^f^^' 
attracted  him,  because  a  basis  of  fact  seemed  to  justify  what  otherwise  Seeti|mlll.« 
could  not  be  accepted  as  probable.     Qreat  personages  suited  his  pur*       _-. 
pose,  because  they  can  deploy  their  powers  on  the  amplest  scale.     His  Exami* 
characters,  men  and  women^  act  not  through  blind,  instinctive  passion,  ^|,^^;. 
but  with  deliberate  and  intelligent  ioTfie.,  —ProfesBor  Dofoden,  — - 

2.  Translate  into  French  :—  «»^  FemUf 

Teacher  9. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Roger's  house,  among  the  ruins  of  an      ^ZL. 
old  abbey,  there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged  elms,  which  are  shot  up  so  very      vIl 
high  that  when  one  passes  under  them  the  rooks  and  crows  that  ifSt  Sl!LSy 
upon  the  tops  of  them  seem  to  be  cawing  in  another  region.     I  am 
very  much  delighted  with  this  sort  of  noise,  which  I  consider  as  a  kind 
of  natural  prayer  to  that  Being  who  supplies  the  wants  of  his  whole 
creation,  and  who,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalms,  feedeth  the 
young  ravens  that  call  upon  him.     I  like  this  retirement  the  better 
because  of  an  ill  report  it  has  of  being  haunted. — Addiwn- 

Skotioh  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

La  partie  sud-est  du  Berry  renferme  quelques  lieues  d'un  pays 
singulierement  pittoresque.  La  grande  route  qui  le  traverse,  dans  la 
direction  de  Paris  i  Clermont,  ^tant  bord^  des  terres  les  ulus  habitues, 
il  est  difficile  en  voysgeant  de  soup^nner  la  beaute  des  sites  qui 
avoisinent;  mais  k  celui  qui,  cherchant  Fombre  et  le  silence, 
s'enfoncerait  dans  un  de  ces  chemins  tortueux  et  encaiss^s  qui 
d^bouchent  sur  la  route  k  chaque  instant,  bientdt  se  r^v^leraient  de 
frais  et  calmes  paysages,  des  prairies  dW  vert  tendre,  des  nusseaux 
m^lancoliques,  silencieux,  des  massife  d'aunes  et  de  fr^nes,  toute  une 
nature  suave,  naive  et  pastorale.-  En  vain-  chercherait-il  dans  le  rayon 
de  plusieurs  lieues  une  maison  d'ardoise  ou  de  moellons. — George 
Sand. 

4.  Translate  into  English  :  — 

Telle  qu'une  bergere,  au  plus  beau  jour  de  fdte, 

De  superbes  rubis  ne  charge  point  sa  t^te, 

Et,  sans  m^ler  i  Tor  I'^clat  des  diamants, 

Cueille  en  un  champ  voisin  see  plus  beaux  omements : 

Telle,  aimable  en  son  air,  mais  humble  dans  son  style, 

Doit  Plater  sans  pompe  une  Aegante  idylle. 

Son  tour  simple  et  naif  n'a  rien  de  fastueux, 

Et  n'aime  point  Torgueil  d'un  vers  pr^mptueux. 

II  faut  que  sa  douceur  flatte,  chatouille,  ^veille, 

Et  jamais  de  grands  mots  n'epouvante  Toreille. 

Boileau 

Section  C. 

5.  Explain  the  terms  elcuiical  Latin^  low  Latiriy  popidar  L<Uin, 
Indicate  broadly  how  far  each  of  these  contributed  to  the  making  of 
modem  French. 

6.  Enumei'ate  the  chief  dialects  of  the  Latigue  d!(M.  How  do  you 
account  for  the  predominance  that  one  of  them  ultimately  obtained  over 
the  others  1 

7.  niustrate  the  main  tendencies  observable  in  the  changes  of  words 
from  Latin  to  French  by  reference  to  the  derivation  of  or  (gold),  tmo^ 
ottU^',  rot,  vajei^  eeprit. 
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AppmdiK.       8.  Write   a   short  account   of   the  origin  of   the  French  written 
Seetkm  m.,  accents. 

—  9.  (a.)  Explain  accurately  the  origin  of  the  form  grandmere. 

Kumi*  ^j  J  Explain  the  absence  of  a  distinct  feminine  form  in  fewr. 


Q^"**^'— '  10.  Write  notes  on  the  Ualiciaed  words  : — 

Mau  (a.)  Tu  n'es  mes  horn,  ne  je  suis  tes  sire. — Chanson  de  Roland. 

^TeneSSl^*  (6.)  J'aime  mieux  ma  mie,—Molihre. 

-^  (c.)  Ce  sera  k  lui  a  eourre, — 8ivign6. 

A  Vmfmt.  ^^^  Q^iy  g^j^  9i,\xfsiA  plus  tost  hwy  que  domain. — Marot. 


NewPJTO- 
gntiBiiw. 


MATHEMATICS  (First  Fapkb)  :  Algebra;  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ofdy  five  questions  to  he  attempted^  one  at  least  from  each 
Seetiofi — A,  B,  and  C.  The  Examiner  tvill  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancMed.  The  questions  in  Ms  paper  are  aU 
of  equal  valuer  twenty  marks  being  allowed  for  each, 

Mr.  SuLLiVAK,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

Sbotiok  a. 
h  Find  whether  the  series — 

«      as*      «•      05* 
r2'^2j'^3A'^IJ5'^^^    .   •   .   . 
is  convergent  or  divergent  when — 

x<  I,  «=1,  X  >  I  respectively. 

2.  Given— 

a<y+«)Hy(«+«)H  «(a+y)^  -  ixyz^^o 

prove  that — 

x         +  y  +  »        =(a  +  jf  +  ») 

where  n  is  any  positive  integer. 

3.  Solve  the  equation-— 

4.  Investigate  for  what  value  of  r  the  number  of  combinations  of  n 
unlike  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is  greatest. 

Section  B. 

5.  Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  to  the  base  10  is  |  (one  decimal 
place  sufficient).     Prove,  where  10  is  the  base,  that — 

log  29>  i  +  log  2  +  i  (log  3  +  log  7). 

6.  If  perpendiculars  AD,  BE,  CF  be  let  fall  from  the  vertices  of  a 
triangle  ABC  upon  the  opposite  sides,  and  the  feet  of  these  perpen- 
diculars be  joined,  show  that  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  eirde  of  the 
triangle  thus  formed  is  equal  to  2EcosAco6BoosC,  where  R  is  the 
radius  of  the  circle  circumscribing  ABC* 
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7.  If  the  side  BC  of  a  triangle  ABO  be  bisected  in  K  and  AK  be  ^i*;^ 
drawn,  show  that —  SeetionllL, 

X       Air«       26c  sin  A  JE 

tan  AKB  =  — ^yj^  .  Bnmi- 

8»  Given  in  any  triangle  that —  Qm^Iobi. 

6ooBC  +  <?<»sB  =  rt  -"T 

+  C  cos  A  ■=  6  and  Female 

6C0bA  +  «008B  =  C,  Teackert, 

deduce  from  these  equations  the  relation  connecting  the  coftines,  viz.  :-^   ^  ^P«n. 
co8«  A  +  008*  B+C082  C  +  2coBAco6BcoeC^*l.  ^ST 

Segtiov  C. 

9.  ABC  is  a  spherical  triangle ;  if  0  be  the  angle  which  the  exteraal 
bisector  of  the  vertical  angle  makes  with  the  base  produced,  prove 
thai- 
cos  A  +  cos  B 

cos  6=      ^    .    0 
^         2  sin  2 

10.  Prove  that  in  any  spherical  triangle  ABC— 

cose  cos  B  =  sin  c  cot  a  -  sin  B  cot  A. 


MATHEMATICS  (Second  Papeb)  :  Geometry  and  Analytical 
Qeometry.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  cUtemptedy  two  at  least  to  he  taken  from 
each  Section — A^  B.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  tmcanceHed,  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
alt  of  equal  value,  hoeniy  marks  being  assigned  to  ead^. 

Mr.  SuLLiVAK,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Prove  that  similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  dupiioate 
ratio  of  their  homologous  sides. 

Define  the  tenu  in  italics. 

2.  AB,  B(]/  are  two  chords  of  a  circle  of  which  BK  is  the  diameter; 
on  AB  produced  through  B  take  BH=BC  and  on  KB  produced 
through  B  t^ke  BG  a  BF  where  BF  is  the  perpendicular  £r<nn  B  on 
the  straight  line  AC ;  show  that  the  points  A,  K,  G,  H  are  concyclic, 
and  hence  prove  that  the  rectangle  BK .  BF  =  rectangle  AB .  BC. 

3.  ABO  is  a  triangle  inscribed  in  a  cii*clo  and  the  tangent  at  A  meets 

BX     BA^ 
BC  produced  in  X,  prove  that  >sy  =  ^j-j ;  and  hence  prove  that  the 

points  of  intersection  of  the  sides  of  the  inscribed  triangle  with  the 
tangents  at  the  vertices  are  coUineai*. 
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^^ipp^^       4.  PQ  IS  a  chord  of  an  ellipse  of  which  F  is  ihe  foctis.  If  PQ  produced 
.atctioDllL,  intersects  the  directrix  in  Z,  show  that  FZ  is  the  external  bisector  of 

S       the  angle  PFQ. 
Knni-  5.  Ptove  that  the  area  of  the  carved  surface  of  any  zone  of  a  sphere 

QaetUoMk   is  proportional  to  its  height  alone.    In  the  figure  of  Pix>p.  Xlln  Book  I. 

—  of  Euclid  let  h  be  the  length  of  the  perpendicular,  and  26  the  length  of 
undFtmaie  ^®  intercept  made  by  the  circle  of  construction  on  the  given  Hneof 
Tea^kerg.  unlimited  length.  Suppose  the  figure  to  i^evolve  round  the  perpendicalar 
.'A  IVipan.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^B  generating  a  solid  of  revolution  resembling  an  inverted 
^-r-  spinning  top,  find  h  in  terms  of  b  when  the  surface  of  the  cone  generated 
gnmoM.     is  equal  to  that  of  the  segment  of  the  sphere. 


Section  B.  i 

6.  Find  the  equation  of  the  line  joining  the  origin  to  the  interBectiou  ■ 
of  the  lines : —  I 

2a;  +  3y  +  l-0  | 

7.  Find  the  equation  of  the  circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  that  the 
X      y 

line  g  ~H  g  *■  1  <^te  ^^  itom  the  axes  supposed  rectangular :  find  also 

the  CO  ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  with  this  circle  of  the  tangent 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x, 

8.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  a  point  which  outs  a  system  of  parallel 
chords  of  a  given  circle  in  a  fixed  ratio  is  an  ellipse :  show  in  a  diagram 
the  position  of  the  locus  in  question  with  regard  to  the  circle. 

9.  Find  the  equation  of  the  normal  to  the  ellipse  -^  +  /j  ^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

point  K  k.     Hence  show  that  in  the  case  of  the  cirde  every  normal 
passes  through  the  centre. 

10.  Find  the  co-ordinates  of  the  intersection  of  the  tangents  at  the 
points  (;r„  y,)  {x^  y,),  to  the  parabola  y'  =/wc. 


HISTORY  (FiBST  Paper)  :  CivU  Hbtory  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  from  1588  to  1815.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

K.B. — Only  five  queationa  a/re  to  be  aUempUd.  The  Examiner  iciU  f^ad 
(mly  the  first  five  anewera  left  tmcancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  pa/per  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  ma/rka  beingaaaigntd 
to  each, 

Mr.  DxwAR,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  SaMPLE,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  statutory  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  f 

2.  Discuss  the  rival  claims  to  the  English  throne  on  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.     Account  for  the  quiet  accession  of  the  King  of  Scots. 

3.  Describe  the  chief  measures  taken  by  the  Parliament  to  aeciire 
control  of  the  military  resources  of  the  country  when  the  sUnggle  with 
Charles  I.  was  impending. 
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4.  For  what  reasons  did  Oromwell  support  France  against  Spain  ?  ^jy^wrfte. 
Point  to  some  actions  that  show  the  vigour  of  his  foreign  policy.  fleetionlll^ 

5.  Give   a  short  description  of  the  campaign  of   William   III.  in       ^ 
Ireland.  EzamU 

6.  What  event  mainly  induced  the  English  to  conclude  the  Peace  if^'^^^^^ 
of  Utrecht  f    Give  the  articles  of  that  Peace  so  far  as  they  affected       — 
England.  tmffiLiU 

7.  Describe  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Tfochfn, 

8.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  victory  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  j^  p^rn. 
Empire  of  England  in  the  East.  -^ 

9.  What  reverse  to  the  British  troops  was  the  turning  point  in  the  g^mme!' 
American  War  of  Independence  Y    What  were  its  immediate  effects  in 
England  and  in  France. 

10.  Sketch  the   events  which  led   to  the  Union  of   England  and 
Ireland. 


HISTORY  (Second  Papsb)  :  Constitutional  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  1588  to  1815.-100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.H. — Only  five  queition9  are  to  he  aUetnpted.  The  Exominer  unll 
readonly  the  first  five  answers  left  wncancdled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valuey  twenty  nuvrks  being 
allowed  for  each, 

Mr.  DswAB,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Sbmplb,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  principal  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Which  is  most  important? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Commons  over  the  election  of  its  members  finally 
established  1 

3.  Trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

4.  Disoufls  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  by  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment. 

5.  Trace  the  growth  of  a  standing  army  in  England.  What  occa- 
sicmed  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  what  are  its  chief  provisions  ] 

6.  What  events  led  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Danby  1 
Show  that  his  defence  was  incompatible  with  the  modem  theory  of  the 
Constitution. 

7.  How  did  the  Dispensing  Power  claimed  by  English  Sovereigns 
grow  up  1  How  was  its  exercise  extended  by  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  1 

8.  How  were  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  restricted 
previous  to  1782  t 

9.  Account  for  the  survival  of  Jacobitism  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges. 

10.  Compare  the  constitution  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  with  that  of 
the  Englidi, 
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Appendix, 

sectfOTiiL,  ^^* — Questions  set  to  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of  First 

—1  Class  and  for  Second  Class. — New  ProgramTne. 

EzMii- 


Half  aD  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 


QoMtioBi.  

and^mau  PENMANSHIP.— 50  Marks. 

TetieKiri, 

BP»p«n, 

New  Pro-  ^^«  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

VKEoma.  Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 

Write  :— 

(a.)  as  a  headline  in  large  hand^ 
^6.)  as  a  headline  in  small  hand, 
(c.)  and  (d,)  in  a  neat  legible  hand, 

(a.)  Now,  joy,  old  England,  raise ! 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  proudly  shone. 

*'  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 
Why  do'st  thou  look  so  pale  1 
Or  do'st  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  ? 
Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ? " 
"  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  f 
Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak  ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  bknch  a  faithful  cheek." 

(d)  This  was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Daylesford,  in 
earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Hastings,  wbb  laid  the  coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne 
that  ancient  and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot,  probably, 
fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren,  meanly  clad  and  acantily  fed, 
had  played  with  the  children  of  ploughmen. — Lord  Macauuly. 


(b.) 


SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

Passage  for  Dictation. 

N.B. — The  Superintendent,  when  reading  this  passage,  will  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  the  candidate  is  expected  to  punctuate  ii 
properly,  the  various  stops  should  not  he  named, 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Welply,  District  Inspector. 

Through  the  perpetual  twilight,  tall  columnar  trunks  in  thick  profoaion 
grew  from  a  floor  chequered  with  lights  and  shadows.  Each  shaft  of  the 
forest  rose  to  a  preternatural  height,  the  many  branches  intermingling  in 
the  space  above,  to  form  a  stately  canopy.  Foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  of 
colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  griffins,  and  chimeras  in  endless 
multitudes,  the  rank  vegetation  and  fantastic  zoology  of  a  fabulous 
world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  to  animate  the  serried  trunks  and 
pendent  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonies  of  the  organ 
suggested  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest — ^now  the  foli 
diapason  of  the  storm,  and  now  the  gentle  cadence  of  the  evening 
breeze. 
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Intomally,  the  ohnrch  was  rich  beyond  expression.     All  that  opulent  ^pj«»iite. 
devction  cx>iild  devise,  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious  section  m., 
jewellery,  or  sacramental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.     The       ^- 
penitential  tears  of  centuries  had  incrusted   the  whole  interior  with  Exami- 
their  jittering  stalactites.     Divided  into  five  naves,  with  external  rows  "jHy. 
of  chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens  or  partitions,  the  great  temple       .JH^' 
forming  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the  more  impressive,  the  andFemaU 
vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.     The  wealthy  citizens^  the  twenty-    Ttaehert. 
seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  colleges,   b  Ptatn. 
besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had  their  own  chapels      — 
and  altars.     Tombs  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  mailed  crusaders  and  £SS^!^ 
pious  dames  covered  the  floor,  tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  the 
escutcheons  of  the  Qolden  Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industry, 
but  of  which  emperors  and  kings  were  proud   to  be  the   chevaliers, 
decorated  the  columns. 


GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addiiian  to  the  qtiestuyna  in  Parsing  and  Analysis,  namely^ 
Nas,  1  arid  2,  which  are  camptdsary,  only  three  questions  are 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiUread  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  answers  left  uncanceled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  twelve 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Dr.  Bbatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  He  said  it  thcU  knew  it  best  and  had  by  nature  himself  no 
advantage  in  thai  he  commended.  A  strange  thing  that  that  part 
of  an  orator  which  is  hut  superficial,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  player, 
should  be  placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble  parts  of  invention, 
elocution,  and  the  rest ;  nay,  almost  ctlone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  inntead 
of  a  word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  following  : — 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

3.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expressions  : — 

(a.)  Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves. 

{b.)  The  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Eve. 

(c.)  You  appear  lo  me  to  have  been  ^tigned. 

4.  Trace  the  derivation  of :— surgeon,  trefoil,  elbow,  new-fangled, 
sty,  orchard. 

5.  Frame  sentences  to  Ulustrate  how  a  noun  sentence  may  be :  — 

( 1)  the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence  ;  or 

(2)  the  object  of  the  main  verb ;  or 
the  nominative  after  is ;  or 
in  apposition  with  a  noun. 


(3 

(4) 
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Appendix.       $.  Define  and  exemplify  the  reflexive  object^  the  cognaie  oitfed,  the 
BtetionlIL,/actUive  object. 

iZl  7.  Deficribe  the  structure  of  the  sonnet. 

Ezamw  8.  Explain  clearly  and  fully  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 

QMrtMnia.    ^j^^^^  ^'^  impLicU  predicotee  ;  and  that  they  enlarge  the  contemi  of 

—      the  idea  expressed  by  the  noun. 
andiimau     ^'  O^^^^^J}  ^^  examples,  the  ways  in  which  compound  prepositionB 
Ttacken,   are  formed. 
B  P«p«n.       ^^'  Frame  sentences  as  examples  of  the  use  of  :— 

— -  (a.)  The  gerund. 

p'^Ll'^  h.)  The  verbal  noun. 

(c.)  The  gerundial  InfinitiTe. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSrriON.— 50  Marks 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  stdfjeet  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Eabdlet,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McNbill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Our  Island  Home. 

2.  The  Night  Sky. 

3.  ''A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wi*ath." 


ci  MMd  B  GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 

Pspcn. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-draunng  questione  ie  compiUeory.  In  addition 
to  it  only /our  queetiont  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value  j  fourteen  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  MuRPHT,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  England  and  Wales  (Western  coast-line  only) 
showing  the  mountain  ranges  and  rivers  which  form  the  Western 
di-ainage  system  of  the  country. 

2.  On  the  outline  map  of  the  World  supplied  to  you,  indicate,  by 
shading  or  colouring  with  pen,  pencil,  or  crayon,  our  continental  pos- 
Sjessions,  and  mark  the  position  of  Trinidad,  Perim  Island,  Ascension, 
Jamaica,  Labuan,  and  the  following  ports  : — ^Victoria,  Freetown,  Port 
Louis,  Kingston. 

3.  Give  a  description  of  ttvo  of  the  following  territories,  as  to 
boundaries,  natural  features,  resources,  and  chief  towns  : — British 
Columbia,  Natal,  Manitoba,  Burmah. 

4.  Write  out  complete  but  concise  notes  for  a  class-lesson  on  (a)  {ter- 
mauent  winds,  and  (6)  variable  winds. 
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5.  Give  as  detailed  an  aooount  as  possible  of  the  products  and  of  ^pp^>^ 
the  commercial  ports  of  Canada^  Section  m. 

IV. 

6,  Describe  as  fbllj  as  you  can  the  plains  of  South  America 


7.  Compare  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  to  area,  populatioui  industry,  untott 
and  commerce.  Qiw^tioM. 

8.  Name  and  say  what  you  know  of  the  principal  British  ports  of  anl'^nmu 
call  between  England  and  Hong  Kong  vi&  Sues  Canal.  Tmehir$, 

9.  Account  for  the  following  facts : —  O  Md  B 
(a.)  The  greatest  height  of  the  snow-line  is  found  more  than  a  ^^f^' 

thousand  miles  from  the  equator.  N«w  Pk^ 

(b.)  There  are  parts  of  the  world  where  no  rain  falls.  p— •™- 

(c.)  There  are  high  tides  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  scarcely  any  in  the 

Baltia 

10.  Where  are  the  principal  coal-fields  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
situated  I  Name  the  industries  that  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
two. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 70  Marks.  B  Pi^m 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  queatiojis  to  be  cUtempted,  one  ai  leoit  from  each 
Section,  A,  B,  C.  The  Examiner  will  read  orUy  the  first 
Jive  anstvera  Is/t  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  Ais  paper 
are  all  of  eqwal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  allowed  for  each, 

Mr.  SuLLiVAVy  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MoAusTiB,  District  Inspector,  ^ 

SionoN  A. 

1.  Describe  the  Masque  of  Comus,  narrate  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  produced,  and  mention  some  of  Milton's  predecessors  in  this  form 
of  composition. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Hudibras  and  its  author. 

3.  Name  the  author  and  state  the  subject  of  each  of  the  following 
works  :— 

(a.)  "  The  Rehearsal " ; 

(b.)  "Sylva"; 

(e.)  <'  Absalom  and  Aohitophel " ; 

(c^.)  "  EpithaUmium." 

4.  Sketch  the  plan  of  Bacon's  ^' Instauratio  Magna^"  and  show 
clearly  how  much  of  it  he  was  able  to  complete. 


SicnoN  B. 

0.  Give  either  the  passage  in  which  Bassanio  describes  the  character 
of  Antonio  to  Portia,  or  that  in  which  he  describes  the  character  of 
Portia  to  Antonio,  quoting  the  original  as  closely  as  yon  can,  and 
luppljring  the  substance  of  the  remainder  in  your  own  words. 
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SecttoallL, 
TV. 


6.  Write  ezplanatorj  notes  upon  the  following^  and  state  tkaooB^ 
as  far  as  it  is  required,  for  the  duddatiQn  of  the  \ 


MmU 

mUL  FtmaU 

Ttaekfn, 

BFiiptn. 

N«wPto- 


i€L\  "  Well,  if  any  man  in  Italy  haye  a  fairer  taUe** ; 
b.)  <'  In  which  predicament  I  see  thou  standest  ** ; 
(c.)  "  Now  he  goes 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  ioTe 
Than  young  Alcides  " ; 

!d.)  *^  Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  tiiee  "  ; 
e.)  "  What  haye  we  here  t 

A  carrion  death." 

7.  State  the  sources  from  which  Shakespeare  obtained  the  plot  of  t2» 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  discuss  the  eridoace  as  to  the  d»te  of  ^ 
composition  of  the  play. 


Sbction  0. 

8.  What  does  Bacon  say  as  to— 

ick)  The  choice  of  a  physician ; 
6.)  The  regulation  of  ordinary  expenses  ? 

9.  In  each  of  the  following  complete  the  quotation  : — 
icu)  The  four  pillars  of  goyemment,  which  are  .... 
(6.)  And  yet  boldness  is  a  diild  of  ...  . 

(c.)  Fortune  is  to  be  honoured  and  respected,   and   if  it   be  \m 
for  her  daughters  .... 

id.)  Men's  behayiour  should  be  like  their  apparel  •  •  .  « 
0.)  For  it  is  the  solecism  of  power  to  think  .... 

10.  Giye  the  substance  of  the  essay  "  Of  Delays,"  or  "  Of  Beauty." 


MaU 

Teach€r$% 


ARITHMETIC— 100  Marks. 
Male  Tbachsbs. 


Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Oidy  five  questions  to  be  cUtempted.  The  Examiner  toUl  rmd 
oidy  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  gueeHens  in 
this  paper  are  aU  of  eqtuU  value,  twenty  marks  being  aesigtud 
to  each.     Brief  explawUory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  yisen. 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Ins^iector. 
Mr.  MoEnbby,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  is  a  sum  of  money  said  to  bear  compound  interest  t  Hov 
do  we  find  the  amount  at  compound  interest  of  a  sum  of  money  for  anj 
number  of  years,  and  at  any  rate  per  cent.  1 

2.  A  yulgar  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  has  33  for  denominator. 
Proye  that  when  changed  to  a  decimal  the  result  must  be  a  pnn? 
circulating  decimal. 

3.  State  and  prove  the  ru  es  usually  employed  for  working  questions 
in  (a)  simple  fellowship,  and  (6)  compound  fellowship. 
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4.  If  the  nomber  of  persons  bom  in  any  year  be  ^j  of  the  whole  -iwwdte. 
population  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  year,  and  the  number  of  those  Seotioiiilt 
^^ho  die  ij^  of  it ;  find  in  how  many  years  the  population  will  be  doubled,        ^- 
leaving  given  log  2  =»  '301030,  log  3  =  '477121,  log  181  »  2*257679.  Enmi- 

5.  Transform  5100015  from  the  scale  of  9  to  the  scale  of  12.  «"»<>» 

6.  A  person  invented  part  of  £1,000  in  3^  per  cent,  stock  at  80  and  ^*\^ 
-fche  remainder  in  5  per  cent,  stock  at  112,  and  his  joint  income  from  j,J^fl^ 
t30tb  was  J&44  Is,  3d.     What  was  the  amount  of  each  investment)  — 

7.  Convert  |^  to  a  continued  fraction  by  a  method  which  will  show  ®  ^llff* 
t;he  reason  for  each  step  in  the  process.  Kew  Fro- 

8.  At  the  end  of  each  year  a  man  adds  to  his  capital  ^  of  its  amount  in»mme. 
at  that  time,  and  then  finds  that  at  4^  per  cent,  the  interest  for  the 

fifth  year  is  £115  is.     What  capital  did  he  start  with  ) 

9.  Establish  a  formula  for  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity,  being 
given  the  amount,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  time. 

10.  (a)  State  the  rule  for  calculating  mentally  the  interest  on  any 
sum  for  any  number  of  days  at  5  ^)er  cent,  per  annum.  (6)  Show 
clearly  how  to  calculate  mentally  by  means  of  this  rule  the  interest  on 
JC960  for  126  days  at  3|  per  cent,  per  annum. 


ARITHMETIC— 100  Marks.  Femau 

Teaehert, 

Female  Tbaohbrs. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

'S.B.^^Onlyfive  qtiestiana  to  be  attempUd.  The  Examiner  will  read 
orUy  ike  first  fwe  anstvers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being 
assigned  to  each.  Brief  eosplanatory  notes  of  your  work 
should  be  given, 

Mr.  Dbwar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McEneby,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  a  vulgar  fraction  be  reduced  to  a  decimal^  show  under  what 
circumstances  we  shall  obtain  (a)  a  terminating  decimal,  {b)  a  mixed 
circulating  decimal,  (c)  a  pure  circulating  decimal. 


2.Sunplify|x^.|(f^xli).^}-||. 


3.  A  boat  is  rowed  one  mile  in  5^  minutes,  another  is  rowed  the 
same  distance  in  5}  minutes;  if  they  start  simultaneously  from  the 
opposite  ends  of  a  four-mile  course,  at  what  distance  from  either  starting 
point  will  they  meet  1 

4.  The  third-ckss  railway  fare  in  France  is  5  centimes  per  kilo- 
metre, and  in  England  1  penny  per  mile.  Taking  1  yard  to  be  0*9144 
metre  and  JSl  to  be  25*17  francs,  find  by  how  much  per  cent,  the 
English  rate  exceeds  the  French.  1  kilometres  1,000  metres,  100 
centimes  - 1  franc. 

5.  (a)  State  the  rule  for  calculating  mentally  the  interest  on  any  sum 
for  months  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(6)  Show  clearly  how  to  calculate  mentally  by  this  rule  the  interest 
on  J&480  for  15  months  at  9  per  cent,  per  annum. 

p2 
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JppindUt, 
Beotionin. 

nr. 

JfizMni- 


Female 
Teacher: 

BPapen. 

HewlSo- 


6.  A  and  B  undertake  to  do  each  half  of  a  piece  of  work.  A  begina 
at  9  a.m.  and  B  at  10.30  a.m. ;  both  stop  at  12  o'clock,  having  doD6 
one-third  of  the  work  between  them.  Thej  resame  work  at  1  pj:iL, 
and  A  finishes  his  share  at  4  p.ni. ;  when  will  B  have  finished  t 

7.  Explain  by  means  of  an  example  the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root. 

8.  Find  the  present  value  of  a  bill  for  ^6,433  3«.  4<i.,  dne  thne 
months  hence  at  3^  per  cent. 

Explain  the  reason  of  the  process  as  you  would  to  a  class  of  pupils. 

9.  A  man  who  has  invested  £6,480  in  2^  per  cent.  Consols  at  108 
seUs  out  at  112,  and  invests  the  proceeds  in  6  per  cent.  Prefereoce 
shares,  thereby  increasing  his  income  by  £90.  At  what  price  did  be 
buy  the  Preference  shares  %    (Neglect  brokerage.) 

10.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  determining  the  rate  when  the 
principal,  interest,  and  time  are  given.     (Simple  Interest) 


Teaehen, 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

Male  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ofdy  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  toUl  read 
only  the  first  fi/ot  cmstoers  left  uneanceiUed,  The  quesUons  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  vahiey  twenty  marks  being  aRowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McCLiirroOK,  District  Inspector. 


1.  A  grocer  has  two  incorrect  weights,  one  as  much  over  1  lb.  as  the 
other  is  under  L  lb.,  and  he  finds  that  on  selling  511  lbs.  14  ozs.  of  tea 
at  2s.  6d,  a  lb.,  he  gains  £2  more  by  using  the  lighter  weight  than  he 
would  have  done  by  using  the  heavier;  what  were  the  respective 
weights? 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

fi(3«-*-V)  +  (^)»(«»-4y*)  +  2y*(3  +  2y*) 

3.  The  first  and  fifth  terms  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression  are  9  and 
1  respectively.  How  many  terms  must  be  taken  to  amount  to -416 1 
Explain  the  double  result  you  find. 

4.  Find  one  set  of  positive  values  for  x,  y,  and  z^  which  satisfies  the 
equations — 

a  +  y +  22  =  15, 

6.  If  a  +  6  +  c  a=  0,  prove  that— 

(a2  4-62  +  c«)«=2(a*  +  6*  +  c*). 

6.  Prove  that  the  nth  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  (1  -  a;)  ~*  is  the 
double  of  the  (n—  l)th. 

7.  Find  two  numbers  of  which  8  and  6|  are  the  Geometric  and 
Harmonic  means  respectively. 
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8.  Simplifj-* 

(14-1-6^5)  +(14-6^6)' 
(11  +  2V'305^  -  (11  -  2V30)«' 

9.  If  a,  6,  c,  ci  are  in  continued  proportion,  prove  that — 

4a-5d""4a8-568' 

10.  If  ac  +  -  =  y,  express  afi  -{-  -^in  terms  of  j^. 
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ApimiUx. 

Sectloiini, 
IV. 

Exami* 
nation 


MaU 
Ttachen, 

BPap«n. 

Now  VtOm 


N.B.- 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

Fbmale  Tbachebs. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

-Only  Jwe  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examitver  wiU  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  qf^estions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  eqtial  vcduey  twenty  moA'ks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspeotor. 

Mr.  McOlintock,  District  Inspector* 


1.  A  person  bought  a  numbor  of  JB20  railway  shares  when  they  were 
at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  discount  for  £1,500,  and  afterwards,  when 
they  were  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  premium,  sold  them  all  but  60  for 
JBljOOO.  How  many  shares  did  he  buy,  and  what  did  he  give  for  each 
of  them  1 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

9«*  +  4x~^  +  2a;~*  (1  +  6a?*)  -  2V2a;~^  (3a;  +  2). 

3.  Find  the  factor  which  will  rationalise 

3   -2, 
and  obtain  the  rational  product. 

4.  Expand  (1  -  a:*)"'  to  five  terms ;  and  find,  in  its  simplest  form, 
the  midcQe  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  4~  ^)^- 

5.  Prove  that  if  the  difference  between  the  antecedent  and  the  con- 
sequent of  a  ratio  be  small  compared  with  either  of  them,  the  ratio  of 
their  squares  is  nearly  obtained  by  doubling  this  difference. 

6.  The  sum  oi  n  terms  of  an  Arithmetic  series  is 

w(6*  +  X*)  -  n{n  —  3)bx, 
find  the  rth  term,  and  determine  the  series. 

7.  Find,  from  first  principles,  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms 
of  a  decreasing  Geometrical  progression  whose  first  term  is  a  and 
common  ratio  r  ;  and  show  that  each  term  of  such  a  progression  bears 
a  constant  ratio  to  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  that  follow  it. 

8.  If  flj  +  y  +  «=2a,  and 

a*  +  ay  +  y*  +  a*=2a(aj  +  y), 
ihow  that — 

(a:- a)>  +  (y - a)^  +  («  -  a)^=zaK 


FemdU 
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Appendix.       9.  Piacl  one  set  of  positive  values  for  x,  y,  and  a,  which 
aecticmm^  equations.- 

ExMBi-  «2— a«-y>«9, 


satisfies  Uie 


F^L,         ^^-  Resolve  the  expression — 

B  Papen    "**^  ^^®  simple  factors. 

Kew  Pro- 

gmnme.  .         — 


UaU 
Ttacher§. 


GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 

Malb  Teachbbs. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  tliis  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  queationi  are  to  he  aUempted^  of  which  three  nuist 
be  in  Section  Ay  and  two  in  Section  B,  The  Exttminer  toUl 
read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questiont 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Albxakdeb,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  OussEN,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Give  Euclid's  proof  that  similar  trinngles  have  their  areas  to 
one  another  in  tlie  ratio  duplicate  of  their  homologous  sides. 

2.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  any  two  lines  is  equal 
to  twice  the  square  on  half  the  sum  plus  twice  the  square  on  half  the 
difference  of  the  lines. 

3.  Inscribe  a  regular  hexagon  in  a  given  circle. 

4.  Prove  that  (1)  similar  polygons  may  be  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  similar  triangles ;  (2)  the  corresponding  triangles  have  the 
same  ratio  to  one  another  which  the  polygons  have ;  (3)  the  polygoiu 
are  to  each  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  sides. 

5.  Prove  that  if  two  triangles  have  one  angle  in  one  equal  to  one  angle 
in  the  other,  and  the  sides  about  these  angles  reciprocally  proporfcioDa] 
the  triangles  are  equal  in  area. 

6.  If  from  any  point  without  a  circle  lines  be  drawn  to  the  ooncare 
circumference,  then  (1)  the  maximum  is  that  which  passes  through  the 
centime;  (2)  of  the  others,  that  which  is  nearer  to  the  one  through 
the  centre  is  greater  than  one  more  remote.  Again,  if  lines  be  drawn  to 
the  convex  circumference,  (3)  the  minimum  is  that  whose  production 
passes  through  the  centre ;  (4)  of  the  others,  that  which  is  nearer  to 
the  minimum  is  less  than  one  more  remote.  (5)  From  the  given  point 
there  can  be  drawn  two  equal  lines  to  the  convex  or  the  concave 
circumference,  both  of  which  make  equal  angles  with  the  line  passing 
through  the  centre ;  (6)  more  than  two  equal  lines  cannot  be  drawn 
from  the  given  point  to  either  circumference. 
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Section  B.  AppaMi, 

7.  If  one  of  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  of  given  form  remained  fixed,  Seotion  in. 
and  the  Iocob  of  another  be  a  straight  line,  prove  that  the  locus  of  the      _1 
third  vertex  is  also  a  straight  line.  Bnai- 

8.  Bisect  a  triangle  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  one  of  its  sides.  QqmSoiu. 

9.  Prove,  without  using  the  propositions  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Euclid,       --j 
tbat  the  sum  of  the  equilateral  triangles  described  on  the  sides  of  a    Teacher$, 
right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  equilateral  triangle  described  on  ^  ' — 
ibs  hypotenuse.  J^"' 

10.  Oonstruct  a  triangle  being  given  the  centres  of  the  escribed  circles.    ^JJLjjJ?" 


GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks.  p^idU 

IVacA«r«. 
^  Fbmalks  Tsaohbbs. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

K.B. — Ofdp  Jhe  questions  to  be  attempted^  of  which  three  mu$t  he  in 
Section  A^  and  two  in  Section  B,  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  <mstvers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valtiCy  fourteen  marks  being 
aUowed  for  each.  Only  geometrical  solutions  will  he 
accepted. 

Dr.  AliEZAKDXB,  Head  lns})eetor. 

Mr.  CussBN,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1 .  Escribe  to  a  given  triangle  a  parallelogram  equal  to  a  given  recti- 
lineal figure,  and  having  an  angle  common  with  an  external  angle  of 
the  triangle. 

2.  In  equal  Gircles,  angles  at  the  centres  or  at  the  circumferences 
have  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand,  and 
so  also  have  the  sectors. 

3.  Inscribe  a  regular  polygon  of  fifteen  sides  in  a  given  circle. 

4.  II  two  chords  of  a  circle  intersect  in  a  point  within  the  drde,  the 
rectanglet  contained  by  the  segments  are  equal. 

5.  If  the  segments  into  which  a  line  drawn  from  any  angle  of  a 
triangle  divides  the  opposite  side  be  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides^ 
that  line  bisects  the  angle. 

6.  Prove  that  if  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  extremes  of  four 
right  lines  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  means,  the  four 
lines  are  proportional. 

Section  B. 

7.  Prove  that  if  a  straight  line  DE  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  BC 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  ABC,  and  the  {K>ints  B,  E  be  joined,  the  square 
on  BE  shall  be  eqiud  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  BG  and  DE, 
together  with  the  square  on  CE. 

8.  Prove  that  if  a  triangle  be  described  about  a  circle,  the  lines  from 
the  points  of  contact  of  its  sides  with  the  circle  to  the  opposite  angular 
points  are  concurrent. 

9.  Through  a  given  point  in  a  given  circle  draw  a  chord  so  that  it 
shall  be  divided  at  the  point  in  a  given  ratio. 

10.  Prove  that  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the  sides  of 
a  triangle  from  any  point  in  the  «ixx$umference  of  the  circumscribed 
circle  are  co-linear. 
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BMttonnL, 
IV. 

^^.  MENSURATION.— 30  Marks. 

mISob 

^""Z!"**  Two  hours  allowed  tor  this  papn*. 

UaJU 
and  FemaU 
TtaOi^i.    V.B.-^OfUy  five  questioiis  to  be  aUempUd.      TU  Examiner   wiU  red 
B  Pa^cn.  only  the  firtt  five  oflMwen  UJt  uncancelled,      AH  ike  questvm 

in  this  paper  are  oj  equal  value^  six  marks  being  assignd 
toeaeh. 


K«w  Pro- 


Mr.  Eardlry,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McGiiADB,  District  Inspector. 


1.  A  hollow  pontoon  has  a  cylindrical  body  20  feet  long,  and  has.- 
spherical  ends,  and  is  made  of  metal  ^  of  an  inch  thick  ;  the  oatM 
diameter  is  3  feet  4  inches ;  find  its  weight,  having  given  that  a  cubk 
inch  of  the  metal  weighs  4^  ounces. 

2.  Twenty  cylindrical  blocks,  each  of  which  is  10  feet  long  sfic 
18  inches  in  diameter,  are  to  be  sawn  lengthwise  into  slabs  3  india 
thick  ;  find  the  cost  of  sawing,  at  the  rate  of  5«.  per  100  square  feet 

3.  Two  circles  whose  radii  are  12  and  10  inches  respectively  intosect. 
and  their  common  chord  (lying  between  their  centres)  is  12  inches: 
find  the  perimeter  of  the  Inne  which  is  portion  of  the  smaller  drde 

4.  A  tent  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  conic  frustom,  surmounted  by  a 
cone.  The  diameters  of  the  base  and  top  of  the  frastum  are  14  &i.i 
7  feet,  its  height  8  feet,  and  the  total  height  of  the  tent  12  feet ;  ficd 
the  quantity  of  canvas  required  for  it. 

5.  If  a  right  leaden  prism  22  feet  long,  whose  ends  are  eqiukteni 
triangles,  each  side  of  which  measures  6  inches,  is  melted  down  aci 
recast  into  spherical  bullets  *6  inches  in  diameter,  find  how  many  sudi 
bullets  it  will  yielil. 

6.  Find  the  weight  of  a  right  hoUow  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  20  feet 
long,  6  feet  in  diameter  outside,  and  4  feet  inside,  the  weight  of  a  cubir 
foot  of  the  iron  being  448  lbs. 

7.  The  area  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  whose 
radius  is  10  inches  is  251  f  square  inches.  Find  ihe  volume  of  the 
segment. 

8.  The  area  of  a  given  circle  of  radius  10  feet  is  divided  into  tve 
parts  by  an  arc  AB  of  a  circle  whose  centre  0,  as  well  as  the  points 
A,  B,  of  the  arc,  is  on  the  circumfei'ence  of  the  given  circle.  If  tbe 
angle  AOB  is  90°,  find  the  areas  of  the  two  parts. 

9.  The  outer  sur&use  of  a  spherical  shell  ib  346|  square  inches,  and 
the  inner  surface  is  154  square  inches;  find  the  volume  and  Um 
thickness  of  the  shell. 

10.  Sketch  t^e  plan,  and  calculate  the  area^  of  a  field  AJDBEC  from 
the  following  notes : — 

ToB 

480 

E  270  350 

170  300  D 

0  190  120 

From  A 
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fieotioBlIIi, 
BOOK-KEEPING.— 40  Marks  ^^ 

BAttOII 
QOBfttODI. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  rrr 

and  Female 
N.B. — OfdyJUoe  qtteaUona  to  he  atiempted,  one  of  which  muet  be  either       — 
ilTo.  1  or  No,  2.     The  Examiner  wiU  read  only  the  first  Jive  g*  g"<* 
answers  left  uncancelled.    The  questions  in  this  paper  are  aU    '  ,^^ 
of  equal  wdue,  eight  marks  being  aUoioed  for  each.  mmnST 

Dr.  Alexakdsb,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  P.  J.  FitzGerald^  District  Inspector. 

1.  My  Assets  on  1st  January,  1898,  were: — Cash  on  hand, 
£37  lis.  Sd. ;  Cash  at  Bank,  £185  Is. ;  Goods,  £360  is, ;  due  hy 
D.  Wenn  to  me,  £54  ;  Business  Premises,  valued  at  £500.  My  Lia- 
bilities are : — Bill  payable.  No.  16,  due  28th  January,  £160;  1  owe 
J.  Brown  £60. 

Jan.    2.  Sold  to  D.  Wenn,  Goods, 
„     13.  Bought  of  M.  Finn,  Goods,  for  which  I  paid  by 

cheque,  ..... 

„     18.  Received  consignment  of  Goods  from  S.  King  to 

be  sold  at  his  risk,       .... 
„      „    Paid  Cash  for  carriage  of  this  consignment, 
„     20.  D.  Wenn,  having  compounded  with  his  Creditors, 

pays    Ids.    id.   in   the  £.     I   receive   Cash, 

£142  I6s.y  and  wiite  off  the  balance  of  his 

account  as  a  bad  debt. 
„     28.  Retired  Bill  payable.  No.  16,  due  this  day,         .     160     0     0 
„     29.  S.  fling's  consignment  is  sold,  and  realized  as 

per  Sales  Book,  £270.     My  Conmiission,  at 

2^  per  cent.,  is  £6  15«.     Remitted  S.  King 

balance  of  sale  of  Consignment,  .     263     5     0 

„     31.  I  owe  L.  Woods  for  repairs  to  Warehouse,  9     0     0 

Joui*nalize  the  above  transactions. 

2.  Journalize  the  following  :-  - 

(a.)  Paid  into  Bank,  A.  Lincoln's  Acceptance  for  Discount,  £150. 

Discount  charged,  lbs. 
(6.)  Bank  advises  that  A.  Lincoln's  Acceptance  has  not  been  taken 

up,  £15v);  charging  me  with  noting  charges.  Is,  M. 
(c.)  T.  Wilson's  Acceptance  for  £160  is  protested,  and  I  pay  the 

amount  to  save  his  honour. 
(d.)  My  Acceptance  to  W.  Wright  and  Co.   for  £401  lOs:  M.  is 

returned  dishonoured,  with  notarial  charge  of  Is.  M. 

3.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Lennox  enter  into  Partnership.  Stuart  con- 
tributes £1,000,  and  Lennox  £1,500.  The  Nett  Profits  are  to  be  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  capitals  of  the  Partners.  During  the  course  of 
the  year  Stuart  has  drawn  £100  for  Private  Expenses,  and  Lennox  £120. 
The  gross  Profits  for  the  year  are  £300.  Show  the  Capital  Aooounta 
of  the  Partners  as  they  stand  at  the  close  of  the  year* 


£ 
160 

$, 

d. 
0 

140 

0 

0 

260 
3 

0 
6 

0 
0 
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Appendix.       ^  The  following  is  the  Trial  Balance  of  John  Merchant's  books : — 


Stothmin, 
IV. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

£          8. 

d. 

£      «. 

d 

ExanU 
lurtion 

Cash, 

670    9 

6 

645  10 

0 

Qmttiou. 

Bank, 

1,663    6 

0 

320  15 

0 

ifo/e 

Goods, 

.    1,100    5 

0 

806  15 

0 

atid  t'tmale 

Bills  receivable. 

323    0 

0 

248    0 

0 

Ttaehen- 

L.  Maraden, 

95    0 

0 

95    0 

0 

CwdT 

M,  Payton, 

222     0 

0 

182    0 

0 

B  Fallen. 

Clifton  and  Co., 

327  10 

0 

361  10 

0 

M«vPtDf 

Bills  payable,    . 

100    0 

0 

335    0 

0 

gnauM. 

Capital,     . 

— 

1,657  10 

0 

A.  Brandon, 

221     0 

0 

125    0 

0 

Discount,  . 

1     8 

0 

2  10 

0 

Bad  debts. 

S  12 

6 

— 

Business  expenses, 

60    0 

0 

— 

£4,779  10    0 


4,779  10    0 


Value  of  Goods  unsold,  £396. 

Make  out  J.  Merchant's  Balance  Sheet  from  the  above  particulars. 

0.  A  small  trader  commences  business  with  J200.  Placing  £160  in 
Bank  he  purchases  8  hogsheads  of  sugar  at  £15  per  hhd^  and  gives  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  in  settlement.  He  also  sells  7  hogsheads  at  a  profit 
of  20  per  cent.,  taking  from  the  purchasers  an  Acceptance,  which  he 
discounts  at  6«.  2d  discount  with  his  Bankers,  with  whom  he  lodges 
the  proceeds. 

Exhibit  these  transactions  in  the  form  of  Journal  entries. 

6.  State  and  explain  the  transactions  of  which  the  following  are 
Journal  entries : — 

£ 
.        .        .    120 


160 


June  Ist.  £120,  Capital  Dr.  to  Bank,  .         .        • 

„  3id.  £100,  Bills  payable  Dr.— 

To  Cash, 99 


Profit  and  Loss, 
„  4th.  £25,  Caah  Dr.  •  i  Th  J  Smith 

£115,Bad  Debts  Dr.  /  ^^  ^'  ^*"'^^'      • 

. .  Journalize :  — 

(a  )  Paid  W.  Joyce  for  extension  of  Premises, 

New  Shed,  as  per  contract, 

Less  his  Debt, 

(6.)  Shipped  50  tons  sheet  iron  to  P.  Smithy 

Copenhagen,  at  £8  per  ton, 

Received  cheque  from  his  agent, 

JjesB  Discount, 

(c*)  Received  from  T.  Hodder  repayment  of 

Loon,     .... 

Interest  agreed  upon, 

(d)  Took  up  my  acceptance  to  J.  Crowe, 

Discount  deducted, 

Paid  him  by  cheque, 


1 
140 


186 
85 

400 
391 

8 

150 
2 

390 
4 

385 


0 
14 

0 
10 
10 

0 

0 

6 

15 

10 


0 
6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
4 
9 
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8.  (a.)  W.  Wells,  who  has  owed  me  £100  for  3  years,  pays  me  now  ApperOUi. 
the  amount  of  his  Account  with  J&IO  Interest.  SoetionllL, 

(6.)  H.  Gwynne^  who  owed  me  £bO  at  opening  of  Books,  has  overpaid       ^ 
his  Account,  giving  me  £52  10«.  Ezuri- 

Open  and  close  my  Accounts  with  Wells  and  Gwynne.  QoMtiont. 

9.  Consigned  to  C.  Cortez,  of  Oporto,  to  be  sold  by  him  on  my  ^^^^Jjj^^ 

account : —  Teachers, 

£  8,  d.     o'Midr 

Goods  invoiced  at          ...             .  450  00b  Ftf^n, 

Paid  freight  on  above,                                        .  8  10  O 
Received  Account  Sales  of  this  consignment, 

showing  net  gain,      •                          .             .  85  16  8 
Received  from  C.  Oortez  a  cheque  on  Bank  of 

England  in  settlement  of  consignment,  535  16  8 

His  Commission,                                     .  13  10  0 

Journalize  above  transactions. 

10.  Assuming  that  no  entries  or  transfers  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Ledger,  except  as  postings  from  the  Journal,  show  how  to  rectify  the 
following  errors : — 

(•.)  I  have  Journalized  **  Cash  Dr.  to  ThoB.  Smith,  £21  16«.,"  when 
the  amount  should  have  been  £22  16«. 

(6.)  I  have  posted  £23  to  the  Dr.  side  of  Goods  and  to  the  Cr.  side 
of  J.  Jones,  instead  of  to  the  Cr.  side  of  Goods  and  to  the  Dr.  side  of 
J.  Jones. 

(c.)  I  have  posted  from  the  entry,  '^  Goods  Dr.  to  W.  Johnson,''  to 
the  right  hand  side  of  Goods  Account,  but  not  at  all  to  the  Account  of 
Johnson. 

(d,)  I  have  posted  £30  to  the  Dr.  side  of  John  Browne's  Account 
instead  of  to  the  Dr.  side  of  William  Brown's  Account 


AGRICtJLTURE.— 50  Marks.  ^JJj^^ 

Male  Teachers.  ^"* 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  qtiestions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  tmU  read 
only  the  first  five  answerg  left  uncancelled.  The  qtie8ti07i8  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valucy  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Dr.  MoRAK,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Kellt,  District  Inspector. 

1 .  Give  an  account  of  the  earth-worm  as  an  agent  in  soil  formation* 

2.  Write  notes  on  the  wire-worm,  the  black-grub,  the  ichneumon  fly, 
the  beet  fly. 

3.  According  to  what  circumstances  is  the  burning  of  land  beneficial 
or  injurious  ?    Explain  fully. 
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Mak 
TtaeKen, 

B  Papers. 

NewPro- 
grtinme. 


4.  State  what  you  know  of  "  raftering  "  and  of  the  "  warptng  "  of 
knd. 

5.  For  what  properties  is  perennial  rye  grass  recommended  1 

6.  Describe  the  method  of  treating  calves  intended  for  the  daiiy,  and 
state  the  grounds  for  ihe  treatment  you  recommend. 

7.  Indicate  the  points  that  may  be  taken  as  signs  of  good  milking 
quality  in  cows. 

8.  Describe  the  system  of  '^shield  budding."  What  precautions 
are  to  be  taken  in  doing  this  work  ?  When  should  the  budding  be 
done? 

9.  Indicate  the  various  ways  in  which  lime  is  beneficial  as  a  manure. 
In  what  forms  is  it  applied  ?    Write  short  notes  on  each  of  these  forms. 

10.  How  is  sUage  now  generally  made  ?  What  causes  produce  sweet- 
ness or  sourness  in  silage  t 


TemaU 
Tiacheri. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 
Femalb  Tbaghbbs. 


One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  toill  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  quesUons  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  vcUue^  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Mohan    Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Kblly,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  part  played  by  (a)  crops,  and  (6)  bacteria 
in  the  production  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

2.  State  what  you  know  of  the  Jersey  breed  of  cattle. 

3.  How  is  the  existence  of  •'  foul  brood "  in  a  hive  ascertained  I 
Specify  the  causes  which  encourage  this  disease,  and  describe  the  best 
methods  of  checking  its  progress. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  three  principal  fatty  matters  of  which 
butter  is  com[)osed. 

5.  How  would  you  irrigate  land  having  a  steep  incline  1  Enumerate 
tlie  benefits  produced  by  irrigation. 

6.  In  what  circumstances  is  the  "  Ditch  and  Bank  "  fence  recom- 
mended  1  Explain.  State  the  method  of  making  such  a  fence,  including 
the  planting  of  a  white  thorn  hedge. 

7.  Enumerate  and  describe  the  different  kinds  of  harrows,  and  state 
their  respective  uses. 

8.  What  points  of  cattle  indicate  excellence  in  fattening  qualities  t 

9.  Write  notes  on  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  ducks. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  method  of  propagating  vegetable  marrow 
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•eettoBlIL, 
IV. 

THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marlai.  V^uM^ 

■atloB 

Mali  Tbaohbbs.  ;7,- 

MaU 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  0  Vwim§. 

N.B. — Oidy  five  queitiona  to  he  cUtempted.  The  Examviver  toiU  read 
only  the  firet  five  amwere  left  tmeancelled.  The  quetiione  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  twenty  marks  being  aUoioed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Albzandeb,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  HuQHKs,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  maintaining  discipline  do  not  multiply  rules,  yet  the  whole 
school  should  move  and  work,  even  in  the  minutest  details,  by  rule. 
Show  that  these  two  directions  are  not  inconsistent. 

2.  What  are  the  considerations  that  would  influence  yo|i  in  drawing 
up  a  time  table  1  Construct  a  time  table  suitable  for  a  mixed  school 
having  an  assistant  and  a  monitor,  where  two  "  meetings  "  take  place 
daily. 

3.  Explain  clearly  why  Grammar  is  pre-eminently  a  subject  for  the 
Inductive  method  of  teaching.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  notes  of  a 
grammar  lesson  in  this  method. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a  "  Concept ''  f  Show  by  an  example  that 
school  exercises  are  helpful  in  the  formation  of  *'  Concepts." 

5.  ''  If  we  wish  to  awaken  the  imagination,  our  teaching  of  the  facts 
of  Geography  must  depart  from  the  arrangement  generally  found  in 
text  books."    Explain  and  illustrate  this  statement. 

6.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  fonaation  of  deltas  and  estuaries. 

7.  Show  the  twofold  work  accomplished  by  teaching  Arithmetic  as 
a  science.     Enumerate  the  qualities  of  mind  developed  by  this  study. 

8.  Discuss  the  question  of  sloping  versus  vertical  handwriting. 

9.  Should  the  teaching  of  English  Grammar  begin  with  parsing  or 
analysis  1    Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 

iO.  Write  full  notes  for  the  explanation  of— 

Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  1 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fong, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body 
Even  till  T  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 
Tills  is  no  flattery ;  these  are  oounsellora 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
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„  ^  THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

■ation 

QiiMtioBi.  Female  Teachers. 

^Ceaeh^rt,  Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

^  — v     N.B  -^Only  five  qitestions  to  be  attempted.     The  Examiner  wiU  read 
g4mme.  only  the  first  five  anewere  left  uncancelled.     The  quesUom  in 

this  paper  are  all  qf  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  aUoioed 

for  e<ich. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  maintaining  discipline  do  not  multiplj  rules,  jet  the  whole 
school  should  move  and  work,  even  in  the  minutest  details,  hy  role« 
Show  that  these  two  directions  are  not  inconsistent. 

2.  What  are  the  considerations  that  would  influence  you  in  drawing 
up  a  time  table  ?  Construct  a  time  table  suitable  for  a  mixed  school 
having  an  assistant  and  a  monitor,  where  two  "meetings"  take  place 
daily. 

3.  Explain  clearly  why  Grammar  is  pre-eminently  a  subject  for  the 
inductive  method  of  teaching.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  notes  of  a 
grammar  lesson  in  this  method. 

4.  Show  the  great  importance  of  drawing,  both  as  an  educating 
influence  and  as  a  preparation  for  practical  life. 

5.  '*If  we  wish  to  awaken  the  imagination  our  teaching  of  the 
^*  facts  of  geography  must  depart  from  the  ari*angement  generally 
^*  found  in  text-books."     Explain  and  illustrate  this  statement 

6.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  formation  of  deltas  and  estuaries. 

7.  Show  the  twofold  work  accomplished  by  teaching  arithmetic  as 
a  science.     Enumerate  the  qualities  of  mind  developed  by  this  study. 

8.  Describe  how  Elindergarten  is  utilised  as  a  means  of  systeoiatic 
training  in  the  English  knguage.  With  what  gift  does  this  training 
begin? 

9.  Should  the  teaching  of  Grammar  begin  with  parsing  or  analysis  1 
Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 

10.  Write  full  notes  for  the  explanation  of — 

Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  1 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  diflerence ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  snule,  and  say, 
This  is  no  flattery  ;  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
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BMtloiillL, 
IV. 

MEOHANIOAL  DRAWING.— 50  Marks.  E«i^ 

Billon 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.  ™ — 

Male 
and  FemaU 
N.B.—On/y  five  quetHons  to  be  aUempted.     The  Examiner  toitt  read    Teachen. 
(ynly  the  first  five  cmstoere  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in   B  Vvp^n, 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  ten  marks  hewig  assigned  Kev'pro- 
to  each.  enunmA. 

Br.  Albxandbb,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Craio,  District  Inspector. 

Special  Ikstbuctions. 

The  oonatructions  must  be  strictly  geometrical,  and  not  the  result  of 
calculation  or  trial. 

A  single  accent  Q  signifies  feet,  a  double  accent  (")  inches. 

lines  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  others  may  be  drawn  without 
showing  any  construction. 


I.  A  county  map  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  y  to  a  mile.  Gonstruct  a 
diagonal  scale  to  measure  miles,  furlongs,  and  chains  on  this  map.  On 
the  scale,  mark  a  length  of  2  miles,  5  furlongs,  6  chains.  What  is  the 
representative  fraction  1 

%  To  the  scale  of  4  feet  to  an  inch  and  to  the  given  dimensions, 
construct  the  polygon,  a,  6,  c,  c^,  e,  diagram  No.  2  on  accompanying 
sheet,  and  about  it  describe  a  drcla 

3.  A  line  intersects  two  parallel  lines  which  are  2*5"  apart  at  an  angle 
of  120^.     Describe  a  circle  touching  the  three  lines. 

4.  The  lines  A6  and  CD  (see  diagram  No.  4  on  accompanying  sheet) 
are  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  an  ellipse.  Find  the  foci  and  draw  the 
curve. 

5.  Copy  the  design  No.  5  given  on  the  accompanying  sheet,  sides  of 
squares  and  of  octagons  to  be  \". 

N.B. — No  marks  will  he  given  for  this  question  if  the  pattern  is 
merdy  pricked  off. 

6.  Reduce  the  given  polygon,  diagram  No.  6  on  accompanying  sheet, 
to  a  triangle  with  base  AB,  and  having  angle  ABC  for  one  of  its  base 
angles. 

7.  (a)  A  line  AB,  3*5"  long,  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane  at  36^, 
and  its  plan  makes  an  angle  of  20^  with  XY.     Show  its  elevation. 

(6.)  The  plan  of  a  line  is  2"  long  and  its  elevation  is  3".  The  pro- 
jectors of  its  extremities  ai*e  1"  apart,  measured  along  XY.  What  is 
its  true  length  and  inclination) 

8.  A  rectangle,  4"  long  by  2"  broad,  is  inclined  50^  to  the  paper,  one 
of  its  diagonals  being  horizontal     Draw  plan  and  elevation. 

9.  Draw  plan  and  elevation  of  a  square  pyramid,  base  1*5  side, 
height  3*5",  when  one  of  its  long  edges  is  inclined  20^  to  the  paper. 

10.  The  plan  and  elevation  of  a  triangular  prism  are  given,  diagram 
No.   10  on  the  accompanying  sheet.     Draw  the  elevation  on  the  lino 

X*  f\ 
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^•ottooIII., 
IV. 

Eoiu  OBJECT  DRAWINGS-SHADED.— 60  Marks. 

Qimtlom, 

-.—  One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Mak 
and  FemaU 
Teaehin.  jy^  Alexandib,  Head  Inspector. 

®  ^5?"'  Mr.  Ceaig,  Distiict  Inspector. 

KewPio- 

Ikstbuctions  to  Candidates. 

1.  A  shaded  drawing  of  the  models  placed  before  you  is  to  be  made 
so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  supplied. 

2.  No  ruling,  measuring,  squarin((,  tracing,  or  use  of  instruments  is 
allowed.  All  central  and  guide  lines  must  be  drawn  freehand,  and  on 
no  account  be  ruled. 

The  pencil  may  be  held  between  the  eye  and  the  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  their  apparent  relative  siase. 


OBJECT  DRAWINO— SHADED. 

Instbuotioks  to  Supbbintbndents. 

On  a  drawing  board  covered  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  elevated 
about  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  ground  the  Superintendent  will  place 
an  octagonal  prism  and  a  cylinder  in  the  positions  figured  below. 

The  Tight  should,  if  possible,  oome  from  above  over  the  candidate's 
left  shoulder  and  so  fall  obliquely  on  the  models. 
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HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.— 60  Marks,  -^'f^ 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  IV. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  oMempted.     The  Examiner  will  read  Kza^ 
only  the  first  five  answers  Irft  uncancelled.     The  questions  in  ^^j^ 
this  paper  are  of  equal  value^  ten  marks  being  assigned  to  ^^     *"^ 
each.  Male 

Mr.  Steonqb,  Head  Inspector.                                      rJSSi^ 
Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector.  

^  B  Pftpan. 

(Dates  are  to  be  given  where  necessary).  j-  ""vZ^ 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  career  of  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  gramme. 

2.  What  part  did  James  I.  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  Palatinate  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  levy  of  shii)-TOoney  by  Charles  I. 

4.  How  was  the  Irish  reboUion  ot  1641  caused  1     Give  some  account 
of  it. 

5.  What  was  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ? 

6.  On  what  charges  was  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  dismissed  from  office  1 
How  had  he  offended  both  political  pai-ties  ] 

7.  What    reasons   induced   Cromwell    to  join  with  France  against 
Spain? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  Monmouth's  rebellion. 

9.  Write  a  short  biography  of  any  two  of  the  following  ; — 

(a.)  General  Ireton ; 
(6.)  Sir  John  Perrot ; 
(c.)  Titus  Gates ; 
(d.)  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

10.  What  illegal  acts  in  Ireland  were  included  in  the  articles  of 
impeachment  of  Strafford  ? 

LATIN.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attemptedj  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B^  (7,  D,  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uticancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stbonge,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Connelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 
1. — (a.)  Translate  into  English : — 

"  Nate  Deft,  quae  nunc  animo  sententia  surgit  1 

Omni  tuta  vides,  classem,  sociosque  receptos. 

Unus  abest,  medio  in  fiuctu  quern  vidimus  ipsi 

Submersum  :  dictis  respondent  cetera  matris." 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  quuni  circumfusa  repente 

Scindit  se  nube£i,  et  in  aethera  purgat  apertum. 

Restitit  /Kneas,  claracjue  in  luce  refulsit^ 

Os  humerosque  Deo  similis  :  namque  ipsa  decoram 

Caesariem  nato  genitrix,  lumen quejuventae 

Purpureum,  et  laetos  oculis  afflarat  honores  : 

Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo 

Argentum  Pariusvo  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 
(6.)  Explain  the  construction  of  submersum,  as,  purgat,  iu  the  above 
passage. 
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Appendix,       2.  -(a.)  Translate  into  English  :— 

Section  nL,      Sed  in  omni  oratione  mementote  earn  me  senectutem  laudare,  quae 

21:       fmidamentis  adulescentiae  constitnta  sit     Ex  quo  efficitur,  id  quod  ^o 

Exami-       magno  quondam  cum  assensu  omnium  dizi,  miseram  esse  senectutem, 

ot^'^         quae  se  oratione  defenderet.     Non  cani  nee  rugae  repente  auctoritatem 

^°.       arripei*e  possunt,  sed  honeste  acta  superior  aetas  fractus  capit  auctori- 

nd^Feniale  ^^^  extremos.     Haec  enim  ipsa  sunt  honoi-abilia,  quae  videntur  levia 

Teachers,    atque    communia,  salutari,    adpeti,    decedi,    adsurgi,    deduci,    reduciy 

B  Papen.  <^o^^^^  >  <i^^^  ^  apud  nos  et  in  aliis  civitatibus,  ut  qaaeque  optime 

morata  est,  ita  diligentissime  observantur. 

(b.)  Explain  the  use  of  the  mood  in  qttae  constituta  sit,  quae 
defenderet,  quae  videntur,  quae  observantur, 

3. — (o.)  Translate  into  English : — 

Yerum  ergo  illud  est,  quod  a  Tarentino  Archyta,  ut  opinor,  dici 
solitum  nostros  senes  commemorare  audivi  ab  aliis  senibus  auditum  :  "  m. 
^'quisin  caelum  ascendissetnaturamque  mundiet  pulchritudinem  sidemm 
^'  perspexisset,  insuavem  illam  admirationem  ei  fore ;  quae  iucundiasima 
"  f  uisset,  si  aliqucm,  cui  narraret,  habuisset/'  Sic  natura  solitarium  nihil 
amat  semperque  ad  aJiquod  tamquam  adminiculum  adnititur ;  quod  in 
amicissimo  quoque  dulcissimum  est. 

(6.)  Write  notes  on  the  mood  of  narraret,  and  upon  the  use  of 
tamquam  in  the  extract  above. 

Sbction  B. 

4.  Translate  into  English : — 
Quo  res  cnnque  cadent,  unum  et  commune  periclum, 
Una  salus  ambobus  erit :  mihi  parvus  liilus 
Sit  comes,  et  long^  servet  vestigia  conjux. 
Vos,  famuli^  quae  dicam,  animis  advertite  vestna. 
Est  urbe  egressis  tumulus,  templumque  vetustum 
Desertae  Cereris,  juxtaque  antiqua  cupressua, 
Beligione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos : 
Hanc  ex  diverse  sedem  veniemus  in  unam. 
Tu,  genitor,  cape  sacra  manu  patriosque  Penates. 
Me,  bello  e  tanto  digressum  et  caede  recenti, 
Attrectare  nefas,  donee  me  flumine  vivo 
Abluero. 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 
Nee  vero  ego  M.  Begulum  aerumnosum  nee  infeUcem  nee  miserum 

umquam  putavL  Non  enim  magnitude  animi  cruciabatur  eius  a  Poenis, 
non  gravitas,  non  fides,  non  constantia,  non  ulla  virtus,  non  deniqne 
animus  ipse,  qui  tot  virtutum  praesidio  tantoque  comitatu,  cum  corpus 
eius  caperetur,  capi  certe  ipse  non  potuit.  G.  vero  Marium  vidimus^ 
qui  mihi  secundis  rebus  unus  ex  fortunatis  hominibus,  adversis  unus  ex 
summis  viris  videbatur,  quo  beatius  esse  mortali  nihil  potest. 

Section  0. 

6.  State  the  grammatical  rules  for  the  construction  of  names  of 
towns  in  answer  to  the  questions — "  whither"  "  whence"  **  tohere," 

7.  Express  in  Latin  : — 
(a.)  To  suffer  hunger  for  two  or  three  days. 
(b,)  A  few  months  afterwards. 
(c.)  Four  years  ago. 
(rf.)  He  is  under  thirty  years  old. 
(6.)  He  became  a  soldier  when  he  "^o^  seventeen  years  old* 
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8. — (a)  What  are  the  interrogative  particles  used  in  asking  simple   Appendix, 
questions  1     Give  examples.  Seotionin 

(6.)  Giye  the  Tarious  forms  of  asking  double  questions.  !▼• 

9.  Give  as  many  classes  as  you  can  of  verbs  followed  by  the  genitive  ^xxan- 
case ;  with  examples.  QuISom. 

Section  D.  kou 

10.  Translate  into  Latm  : —  Teachers. 

The  most  celebrated  spot,  perhaps,  in  all  that  country  is  not  far  from  ®  P»p«n. 
Alexandria,  and  is  named  the  Delta,  a  name  which  it  has  received  from  NewPro- 
its  likeness  to  that  letter  of  the  alphabet.      The  river  Nile  here  divides  8»mine. 
into  two  streams,   leaving  a  space   between  which  gradually  grows 
larger  until  the  two  are  again  united  in  the  sea  at  a  long  distance  from 
each  other. 


FRENCH.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  (7,  I).  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled,  Tlie  questions  in  this  paper 
are  aU  of  equal  value^  eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 

(a.)- 

Adorant  daus  leurs  fers  le  Diea  qui  les  ch&tie, 

Pendant  que  votre  main^  sur  eux  appesantie, 

A  leurs  pers^cuteurs  les  livroit  sans  secours, 

lis  conjuroient  co  Dieu  de  veiller  sur  voa  jours, 

De  i*ompre  des  m^chans  les  trames  criminelles, 

De  mettre  votre  trdne  k  Tombre  de  ses  ailes. — Esther. 

(6.)  Les  faibles  bras  des  femmes  et  des  enfants  ne  pouvaient  suffire 
aux  soins  qui  leur  etaient  imposes ;  les  vastes  jacheres  couvertea  de 
petits  bestiaux  qui  paissaient  Thar  be  rare  des  sillons,  les  landes  em- 
baum^«  par  les  ajoncs  en  fleurs,  les  cham])s  qu'on  aurait  du  labourer  et 
qid  restaient  en  friche,  toute  cette  immense  solitude  appartenait  sans 
partage  aux  habitants  de  la  Boullaye,  qui  n'en  profitaient  gu^re. — 
Derriere  les  Uaics. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 
(a.)- 

Un  homme  tel  quAman,  lorsqu'on  Tose  irriter, 
Dans  sa  juste  fureur  ne  pent  trop  eclater. 
D  faut  des  chatimens  dont  Funivers  fremisse  ; 
Qu'on  tremble  en  comparant  Toffense  et  le  supplice ; 
Que  les  peuples  entiers  dans  le  saug  soient  noy^. 
Je  veux  qu'on  dise  un  jour  aux  siecles  effrayes  : 
^  11  fut  des  Juifs,  il  f ut  une  insolente  race ; 
Bepandus  sur  la  terre,  ils  en  couvroient  la  face."— J^a^A^r. 

b2 
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Afpmdia       (5^^  Rougeau  chargeait  leurs  fusils,  et  s'^vitait  souvent  cette  peine  en 
BecUonllL,  ramassant  les  armes  charg^  ^parses  autour  de  lui.     Nal  ne  revenait 
iXl       sur  ces  deux  hommes  qui  tiraillaient  k  eux  seuls  contre  une  ann6e 
Ezuni-       entitle ;  un  dragon  vint  tirer  sur  eux  k  bout  portant ;  mais  sa  main 
O^^i^         tremblait  de  colore,    il   les   mauqua ;   un  coup  de  feu  de  M.  de  la 
°  ^l^""*    Rochejaquelein  I'abattit. — Berri^  les  Haies, 
Male 
and  Female 
Teachers, 

_  r—  Sbctioh  B. 

B  Pkpen. 

Newpiro*        ^*  Translate  into  English  : — 

Une  jeune  fille  et  un  vieUlard  ^talent  assis  dans  une  petite  mansarde 
dont  Tameublement  plus  que  modeste,  mais  soigneusement  entretenu, 
accusait  les  efforts  d'une  indigence  qui  ne  s'est  point  abandonn6e  k 
elle-m^me.  L'ordre,  le  go^t  et  la  proprete  donnaient  au  paayre 
interieur  une  sorte  d'elegance.  Chaque  objet  ^tait  rang^  k  sa  place  ; 
les  briques  du  parquet  ^talent  lav^  avec  soin,  la  tapisserie  fan^  6tait 
pure  de  toute  souillure,  et  la  fen^tre  ^tait  gamie  de  petits  rideaux  de 
gi'osse  mousseline  sur  laquelle  de  nombreuses  reprises  formaient  une 
sorte  de  broderie. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

ia.)  Ce  malheureux  vit  au  jour  le  jour, 
6. )  Un  d^sir  accompli,  il  en  nait  un  second, 
(c.)  Beste  i  savoir  si  nous  serons  k  temps. 
(d.)  Nous  Tayons  ^chapp6  belle. 

Section  C. 

5.  Translate  into  French  : — 

When  Patrick  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  was  taken  captive  and  brought 
to  Ireland.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  certain  rich  man  named  Milobo, 
who  employed  him  to  herd  sheep  and  swine  on  the  slopes  of  Slemish 
mountain^  in  the  county  Antrim.  If  he  felt  at  first  heart-broken  and 
miserably  lonely,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  made  nothing  of  the 
hardships  he  endured  on  the  bleak  hillside,  for  in  his  solitude  his  mind 
was  turned  to  Crod. 

6.  Express  in  French  : — 

(a.)  Why  did  you  not  pay  the  postage  of  this  letter  1 
(6.)  He  fought  a  battle  and  won  a  great  victory, 
(c.)  He  is  a  self-made  man. 
(d)  How  does  he  earn  his  livelihood  1 

Section  D. 

7.  (a.)  When  do  proper  nouns  in  French  take  the  plural  form  I 
(6.)  Write  notes  on  the  plural  forms  of  del,  oeily  aietd,  and  iravaiL 

8.  Distinguish,  by  examples,  the  uses  of  chaque  and  chaeun,  Ttcm 
Vautre  and  Vun  et  Vcmtre, 

9.  Give  rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle  in  reflexive 
verbs. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  in  usage  between  avafU  and  dewini^  en 
4ud  dans  f    Give  examples. 
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IRrSH.-40  Markfl.  B^^in. 

Ezuni- 
One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.  aatioii 

^  '^  QttMdoiii. 

JS,B, — Onl^  five  questions  are  to  he  attempted^  one  at  least  Jrom  each  a^^^^^, 
section — Ay  B,  C,  2>.     The  Eocaminer  will  read  ordy  the  first    Teaehgn, 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in  this  paper  are   q  pi^en. 
€Ul  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed  far  each,  — _ 

gramxne* 
Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Lehakb,  District  Inspector. 

Seotion  a. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

And  now  the  siege  was  begun  and  caiTied  on  with  great  vigour ;  and 
day  after  day  the  ordnance  thundered  against  the  walls.  On  the  17th 
of  June  the  castie  was  so  shattered  that  MacGeoghegan  sent  to  Garew 
offering  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  march  out  with 
arms ;  but  Carew*s  only  answer  was  to  hang  the  messenger  and  to  give 
orders  for  a  final  assault. 

Section  B. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

TTloiic,  lomoftfio,  mac  X^eflio-o,  aguf  Conamg  riiac  paobaip.  6 
n-goijitiofi  rk)p.  Conoin^  a  n-imtol  6ip.ionn  uuait,  aga  futibe  toingiof, 
ogaf  icro  'n  a  g-comnui^  a  'o^'Cofi  Conuin^,  -oa  Ti-5oifitio|V  TJoijfiinif , 
05  cabac  cfofa  a\i  clannaib  lleifheon^j  aguf  ba  h-6  m§D  an  dfofa 
fXMTi  -od  T)-cp.ian  cloinne,  dguf  eaua,  agof  bleacca,  peafi  n-Gip-ionn 
vo  tiotlaccco  •D6ib  ga^a  blia*na  Oitce  Sharhna  50  TTlag  5-C6iT)ne 
iTMfi  bh|iobaoif  aguf  61  fine. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

86  bliafma  -o^g  a\i  picic  pat>  plattiof a  pheafi  m-bol^  ap.  6tp.inn ; 
oguf  fifji  Jab  neat  -oap,  gaifiio*  ainm  dip^-op-iog  a  n-inif  p^mpa; 
5ona:6  tki  "deap^boi^  fin  -do  p.innio'o  an  pxinn  fo  lonap,  n^iaig : — 

86  bliai&na  -065  if  •od  ^c, 

PipAotg  Of  banba  v  6in  leit, 

50  xx>\potc  ^uoca  *06  -oon  'op.eam, 

BoP'  JabfOD  uile  Oijfimnt 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Ci*  cpA  a6c  TDo  bdoap.  Clanna  Lipr  ag  6ifcea6c  leif  an  5-ce6l 
fin  vo  p,inne  an  cWifieac,  no  gtip,  qifocnoi*  a  dp,dca.  "Canam 
a|i  pce6l  anoif ,**  ap,  pionngualo,  **  T)'  dip.'op^ig  nime  agtif  caltticm." 
Q^tif  vo  toaiavaxi  d  5-ce€n>6ip,y  ce6l  ffp,ea6cac,  fip,-binn,  fite  05 
moUrfr  on  ChoiTh'6e  astif  cq;  a^o^  an  (Xip.T)-jfiiSi 
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Appemx.       5.  Translate  into  English  :— 

SectionUL,  -q^  bADOfi,  iomo|i|\o,  clanria  tifi  |ve  ti-ea*  imcicm,  o^uf  |ve 
ExuoT  ti-ainifip.  ^xfoa  ag  ptilcmg  puacra,  agof  anfoqia^a  afi  Shfiiit  na 
^mSobi  ^^o^^  ^^V'  r">  5<^  •D-camic  oi'&ce  diyiigce  uile  cuca,  o^tif  nf 
-—  b-pjafia-oafi  |ii(nti  fioimpe,  coiThTh6aT)  a  |ie6i*,  ogiif  a  pnacai,  a 
^jtwiSm.^  fneacca  ogtif  a  gaoite ;  agiif  -00  fiiTiTie  piotingaala  an  1001*6 : — 

NewPro-  PuQcc  na  h-oitce  fo, 

TTl^aT)  an  T^^fneacca  fo, 
C|iuaf  na  ^aoit»  fo. 

Section  C. 

6.  Translate  into  English : — 
X)'ania|icaf  aaiih  a  n^laoifeo*  gaot  of 
8ceaca  ap.  a  bfitiac  leaf  coaf ,  af  fpxxod  glaf 
D'  fiofixtiigeaf  -oen  fc6iT)-bean,  bdin-^nif,  beofoij 
Cia  an  feaqidn  pdin   na^  b'dil  I61  ni6  dap. 
•Oo  tug  f I  fiieagjxa  aibij  50  h-eofcai'b 
**t1d  caifieccD  beapc  a\i  bit,  feap.5  nd  pfiaod  ofvc! 
Wd  T)6an  longancaf  -oe  neicib  an  i>faogail  fo, 
Wd  qn6i5  mife  50  b-pHifi  'f  nf  baojal  -outr — 
Hooafic  nac  bpuaip.  pfi  'Cuat>1Tl human  if  leip,  50 
bhfagaifife  nainife  af  Inat  vo  faotaiii." 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — 
CCguf  bfiif  amac  canyidn  tfiix)  an  bpobal  ann  agaii  an  'Cigeofina, 

t)eanaTi  5ea|idin  mafi  geall  ap,  fxiotaip. 

Huaip  T)o  {luaili'D  an  Cijeaivna  6,  do  glac  feap-g, 

CCguf  vo  laf  ceine  an  T!>i]^eap,na  *nn  a  meafg,  agtif  tk)  loifg  cm 

lace  T)o  bf  ann  imeal  fOflangpop^T:. 

CCgaf  naaip  vo  ^igeoDap  an    pobal    ap,    THhaoifej   vo    ivinne 

TTlaoife  ap.naige  cum  an  'Cigeap.na,  aguf  -do  mfica'5  an  reine. 

Section  D. 

8.  Parse  fully  the  woixis  paibe,  ba,  eaua,  gaca  and  notlacat,  which 
occur  in  Question  2. 

9.  Which  of  the  following  particles  are  used,  (a)  as  prefixes,  and 
{b)  as  affixes  : — dI,  eaf,  fn,  ijp,  and  pel 

Give  the  meaning  of  each   particle,   illustrating  your  answer  by 
examples. 

10.  Bow  are  the  following  phitises  expressed  in  Irish?— 
"A  gold  ring"; 
*'  one  of  our  dogs  "; 
"the  two  hands"; 
"  the  full  of  his  two  hands." 

Befer  to  the  Rule  of  Syntax  bearing  on  the  Irish  confftmction  in 
each  case. 
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Appendix, 
TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks.  Bocti^ilL, 

IV. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Ezami- 

'^  ^  nation 

N.B. — Only  five  quesitons  to  be  attempted.      The  Examiner  will  read  QaMtioni. 
only  the  first  five  anewers  left  tmeancelled.      The  quesiione  in      j^ 
this  paper  are  cM  of  eqital  valuej  ten  marks  being  allowed'  /or  °^J^^^ 

each,  

Mr.  SuLuvAN,  Head  Inspector.  ®  ^^^ 

Mr.  Cbomie,  District  Inspector.  ^•^  ^**«- 

1.  Show  that  in  any  triangle — 

a  =  5co8C  +  ccoeB. 
From  this  value  of  a  and  the  similar  values  of  b  and  o,  show  that — 

^^ 25S— 

2.  Show  that— 
A 


2co8^s'i-V^l  +BinA+Vl  -sinA 

and  place  the  proper  signs  before  the  radicals  when  A  =  280^,  assigning 
reasons. 

3.  At  a  point  a  feet  from  the  foot  of  a  tower,  the  tower  and  its 
spire  subtend  equal  angles.     Prove  that  the  lieight  of  the  spire  is 

^a_  A«  *  ^®®*  where  h  is  the  height  of  the  tower. 

4.  Transform  a  cos  0  +  5  sin  0  into  a  product,  using  an  auxiliary 
angle. 

_  tan  A  +  tan  B 

5.  Prove  geometrically  that  tan  (A  +  B)  g  -.  _  ^^  .  ^^  ^  without 

using  the  values  of  sin  (A  +  B)  and  cos  (A  +  B). 

6.  If  the  vertical  angle  B  of  the  triangle  ABO  is  100''  and  if  BA, 
BC  are  27  and  37  feet  respectively,  find  the  difference  of  the  base 
angles. 

Given—        Log  2  »   -3010300. 

Ltao40^  =9-9238135. 
L  tan  7*^28' =  91174724. 
L  tan  7^  29' =  91184518. 

7.  At  a  point  A  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  base  of 
a  tower,  it  is  found  that  the  tower  subtends  the  angle  d.  The  observer 
then  moves  to  a  point  B,  which  is  2a  feet  nearer  the  base  of  the  tower, 
and  finds  that  the  tower  subtends  an  angle  which  is  the  complement 
of  0.     Show  that  the  height  of  the  tower  is  a  tan  2  0. 

8.  Given  c=156y  Aa64^Bs38S  find  the  area  of  the  triangle 
ABO. 

Givexv—  Log  2  =  -3010300. 
Log  156  =2-1931246. 
Log  688  =2-8375884. 
Log  689  =2-8382192. 
L  sin  64"  =  9-9536602. 
L  sin  3d'' =  9-7893420. 
L  sin  78'' »  9-9904044. 
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Appendix. 

flection  nL, 
IV. 


9.  Prove  that— 

sin  A 


il:  cotA  +  -v 


Exami- 
nation 
Qaeitlona. 

Male 

and  FtmdU 

Teaehert. 

BPftpon. 

N«w"Pro- 
gramino. 


sin  B  .  sin  0 
10.  Show  that— 


■=  cot  B  + 


sin  B 


sin  A  .  sin  C 


if  A  +  B  +  C  =  T. 


8ec2 


+  sec^ 


,  IT +  a 


=  sec* 


sec* 


x  +  a 


VOOAL  MUSIC— TONIC  SOI^FA.— 25  Marks 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  of  which  tmisit  be  either 
Question  No,  1  or  No.  2.     The  Examiner  wiU  read  wily  the 
first  five  a/nswers  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  aU  of  equal' value,  five  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Translate  the  following  into  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  : — 


^ 


^=^=^ 


^ 


T^=F 


^ 


2.  Write  the  following  in  staff  notation  in  the  key  given,  taking  the 
crotchet  for  the  pulse  : — 

Key  E[>. 


{      B 

:-.l.t|d' 

:m.,l  Is.fe 

:  f  .m    1  rejii 

:r.d 

1  1  d'..t 

:ta.,l  |se.,l 

:s      if.m 

:PB.r   |de.r 

:n 

\  1  r.,8 

:  la.,s  1  f  e.,s 

:f.,r  jpi^na 

:r.^|d 

3.  State  the  precise  interval  which  each  of  the  following  d^jrees  of 
the  Lah  mode  forms  with  the  Mediant :— The  Subdominant,  Supertonic, 
Submediant,  Leading  note,  Dominant. 

4.  Re-write  the  following  on  the  "perfect  method,"  using  the  tones 
marked  *  as  bridge  tones.     Add  key  and  distinguishing  tones  :— 

Kby  Ej;. 

dnrf  nfesrtfelsr'd'td*  f  ms  ta  1  tasd'nf  s  1  sfe 
f  m  ti  r  d. 
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5.  Name  (1)  the  major  and  (2)  the  minor  choi*ds  of  the  Lah  mode.        Appendix, 

6.  Re-write  the  following  in  three-pulse  measure,  preserving  accent       iv.      * 

and  relative  duration : —  EimbT 

.  Dfttion 
I  QoMfciong. 


{|n 

11" 
{Ise, 


Id 

Hi 
|r 

I 

Hi 


r 

In 

d 

It, 

ti 

Id 

Ise, 

m 


-  I 


Hale 
and  Female 
\     Teacherg, 

I  BPftpen. 

II  gnmmt. 


7.  Be-write  the  following  in  the  keys  (1)  a  chromatic  semitone  lower, 
and  (2)  a  minor  third  higher : — 


Key  G. 


lid 


:  1. 


I*. 
If 


r 
t, 


8.  Explain  the   different   ^  steps "   of  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  of 
teaching  to  sing. 

9.  Explain  the   terms : — Allegro,    triad,   strong  and  leaning  tones, 
ta/atese,  tutti, 

10.  Describe  your  own  voice.     Give  its  full  compass,  and  say  what 
are  its  best  notes.     How  do  you  name  it? 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION),— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  lefi  unca/ncelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  eqval  value,  five  marks  being  allotved  for 
each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  of  Music. 

1.  Write  (1)  the  major  scale  of  which  the  note  G|  is  the  Mediant, 
and  (2)  its  relative  and  tonic  minors. 

2.  Write  the  minor  scales,  ascending  and  descending  (harmonic  form), 
of  which  the  note  ^  ^^'*  ={|  is  (1)  the  Sub-dominant  and  (2) 
the  Sab-mediant. 
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Appendix. 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-awdh  Report  oj  Commiasioners  [169Q. 

la  0 

(6.)  (c.)  (d.)  (e.) 


3.  Name  the  following  intervals,  describing  each  as  consonant  or 
dissonant : — 


(a.) 


^     ^o- 


^ 


=^S^ 


3z: 


3z: 


* 


5 


I 


4.  Write  (1)  a  diatonic  semitone  above,  and  (2)  a  chromatic  leEiitoiie 
below  each  of  the  following  notes  :  — 


(«.) 


m 


ZQI 


(6.) 


(c.) 


(e.) 


5.  Bar  the  following,  and  add  key  and  time  signatures :— 


(6.) 


^^^^^^^^^^f^^^ 


6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  syncopation,  and  write  the  following 
passage  as  four  bars  of  J  time,  retaining  the  syncopation  without  using 
tied  notes : — 


I   7.  Above  the  given  notes  write  two  others  forming  major^oommon 
chords.     Use  accidentals  where  necessary : — 


I 


^ 


1^ 


=a= 
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8.  Explain    the    terms: — colla    voce,    molto    vivace,    meno    moaao,   ^PP^^ix, 


strtngendo,  morendo. 

9.  Transpofie  the  following  a  minor  second  up  : — 


W^ 


4= 


^ 


^=fe 


^i^%  M  fl^^^  r  I  f^""jrrr^fL^-Hi 


flection  TTT., 
IV. 

Ezami- 

iiAtion 

Qaestioni. 

MaU 

and  FemaU 

Teacheri, 

B  Papers. 

NewPto- 

gnnim«. 


10.  State  what  you  know  of  the  "  baritone  "  and  "  mezzo-soprano  " 
YoioeB*    Giye  compass  of  each. 


NEEDLEWORK.— 100  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stronoe,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  Pbendkrgast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a  test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to  execute,  on 
material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  following 
stitches : — humming  top-seunng,  stitching ^  running  (a  seam,  run  and 
felled,  and  a  tuck),  one  buttonhole,  having  the  end  at  which  it  is  com- 
menced barred,  the  other  end  rounded  ;  sewing  on  gathers  (also  known 
as  "  stocking  on  "),  whip-stitch  ;  one  inch  of  each  of  these  stitches  will 
suffice  as  sample,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  this  amount, 
as^  by  increasing  it,  she  wiU  encroach  upon  the  time  required  for  other 
branches  of  this  subject.  A  small  patch  (about  1^  inches  square)  is 
to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  one  quarter  of  the  outer  and  one 
quarter  of  the  inner  side,  bo  a^  to  complete  one  qtuirter  of  the  patch, 
and  include  one  comer.  Also,  a  small  gusset  is  to  be  set  in  as  if  for  a 
man's  shirt,  top-sewn  (from  the  wrong  side)  along  the  two  sides  of 
the  triangle,  stitched  across  its  fold,  and  hemmed  down  at  back.  This 
gusset  is  to  be  inserted  at  end  of  run-«nd-fell  seam,  which  should  be 
worked,  for  the  purpose,  some  way  from  the  edge  of  the  material. 

Candidate's  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon  an 
unworked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knittino  and  Dabning  ;  Crochet  (20  Marks). 

Candidate  is  to  be  prepared  with  suitable  wool  and  knitting  or 
crochet  needles,  with  which  she  will  produce  a  petticoat  of  miniature 
size  (to  fit  a  doll)  completely  finishing  it. 

She  will  be  supplied  by  Superintendent  with  a  small  piece  of  stocking- 
web,  which,  for  convenience  in  working,  she  can  tack  (right  side 
down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a  square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper  to 
enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the  dam  upon  the  right  side,  as  she 
works  from  the  wrong.  She  is  to  darn  a  rowid  hole,  not  smaller  tlian  a 
sixpence  or  larger  than  a  shilling,  running  the  dam  in  each  direction  to 
about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for  shrinkage. 

Specimens  of  crochet,  or  fancy  knitting  and  darning,  are  Mheu 
finiahed,  to  be  attached,  by  a  few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of 
sewing. 


Female 
Tioehirs. 
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Cutting-out  and  DwBasMAKiNG  (40  Marks). 

Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz : — ^nigitdreas 
for  grown  person  and  baby's  barrow-coat.  The  night-dress  should  be 
made  to  the  following  measurements,  which  are  half  the  fuU  adze  :— 
Length  of  yoke,  9  inches  j  front  shoulder,  3 J  inches ;  length  of  body, 
27  inches;  width  (exclusi>e  of  gores),  18  inches  ;  length  of  deeYu 
(including  cuff),  10^  inches.  Paper  for  cutting  out  will  be  provided. 
Articles  are  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ;  no  pins  art 
to  he  left  in  them.     Each  is  to  be  marked  with  examination  number. 

In  dresgmaking  candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  bodice  and  sleeros 
to  the  following  measurements  : — Neck,  14  inches  ;  bmit,  36  inches; 
waist,  22  inches  ;  front  length,  12^  inches  (if  this  measure  be  taken 
from  back  of  neck  it  will  be  18  inches)  ;  back  length,  15  inches ;  cross 
back  5^  inches  ;  hip,  40  inches  ;  length  of  sleeve,  23  inches ;  len^  d 
elbow,  14  inches  ;  bend,  10^  inches  ;  top  of  sleeve,  19  inches ;  cuJ^  8^ 
inches.  Pattern  is  to  be  tacked  together.  One  kalfoi  bodice  and  om 
sleeve  will  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  test. 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  ds  exactly  as  possible  with  all  re- 
quirements mentioned  above,  as  neglect  of  any  of  these  instructioDB 
may  lessen  the  value  of  her  work. 


Mate  and 
Female 
Teachcre, 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  idlowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questioru  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  fw 
each, 

Mr.  Eabdley,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  the  four  digestive  juices  that  are  poured  into  the  alimentaiy 
canal ;  and  describe  two  of  them  in  detaiL 

2.  Describe  the  muscles  of  the  skin ;  and  state  their  uses. 

3.  Why  does  not  a  very  large  room  render  ventilation  uimeoeasaiyt 
Mention  three  ways  of  ventilating  such  a  room  without  causing  a 
draught. 

4.  Describe  the  different  methods  of  removing  sewage  from  a 
dwelling-house ;  and  also,  briefly,  the  four  ways  of  purifying  sewage. 

5.  Describe  one  of  the  best  forms  of  the  paraffin  lamp ;  and  state  in 
wliat  particulars  its  excellence  consists. 

6.  Name  some  materials  used  as  aids  to  washing ;  state  objectionB  to 
their  use  ;  and  say  how  shrinkage  and  discolouring  of  woollen  articles 
may  be  prevented. 

7.  Mention  points  in  connection  with  the  soil,  the  immediate  sur 
roundings,  and  the  house  itself,  that  should  influence  one  when  choosing 
a  house. 

8.  Describe  sewer  air,  marsh  air,  and  the  air  of  mines.  How  do  they 
affect  health  1 

9.  "  Disinfectants  are  of  two  great  kinds."  What  ai-e  they  t  Show, 
aa  far  as  you  can,  how  they  act. 

1 0.  In  what  does  lime  wash  differ  from  whitewash  1  Why  is  the  former 
to  be  preferred  1  State  how  an  excellent  limewaah  may  be  prepared  for 
outdoor  walls. 
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Appendix, 

V— Questions  set  to  Candidates  for  Third  Class,  a«ctiMLiiL. 

First  Division.  ExamT 

nation 
__  Quostionf. 

PENMANSHIP.— 50  Marks.  and^^aU 

Teachers. 
Ci  Papen. 
New  Pro- 


Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector 


gramme. 


Write:— 


(a.)  aB  a  headline  in  large  hand, 

(6.)  as  a  headline  in -small  hand, 

(c.)  and  ((/.)  in  a  fieat  legible  hand. 

(a.)  Now  joy,  old  England,  raise  ! 

(b.)  Their  shots  along  the  deep  proudly  shone. 

(c.)  '*  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  do'st  thou  look  so  pale  1 
Or  do'st  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  ] 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ] " 
'*  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life? 
Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak  ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek." 

(d.)  This  was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  at  Daylesford,  in 
earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Hastings,  was  laid  the  ooBin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne 
that  ancient  and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot,  probably, 
fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren,  meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed, 
had  played  with  the  children  of  ploughmen. — Lord  Macaulay. 


SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

Passage  for  Dictation. 

N.B. — The  Superintendent,  when  reading  this  passage,  unit  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  the  candidate  is  expected  to  punctuate  it 
properly,  the  various  stops  should  not  be  named, 

Mr.  Dbwar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Welply,  Distiict  Inspector. 

Through  the  perpetual  twilight,  tall  columnar  trunks  in  thick  profusion 
grew  from  a  floor  chequered  with  lights  and  shadows.  Each  shaft  of 
the  forest  ro«e  to  a  preternatural  height,  the  many  branches  inter- 
mingling in  the  space  above,  to  form  a  stately  canopy.  Foliage,  flowers, 
and  fruit  of  colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  giiffins,  and 
chimeras  in  endless  multitudes,    the  rank  vegetation  and  fantastiq 
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zoology  of  a  fabulous  world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  to  animate  the 
serried  trunks  and  pendent  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonks 
of  the  organ  suggested  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest- 
now  the  full  diapason  of  the  storm,  and  now  the  gentle  cadence  of  the 
evening  breeze. 

Internally,  the  church  was  rich  beyond  expression.  All  that  opulent 
devotion  could  devise,  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  piecioc^ 
jewellery,  or  sacmmental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.  The 
penitential  tears  of  centuries  had  incrusted  the  whole  interior  with 
their  gliUering  stalactites.  Divided  into  ^ve  naves,  with  external  rows 
of  chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens  or  partitions,  the  great  temp.e 
forming  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the  more  impressive,  il^ 
vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy  citizens,  the  twenty- 
seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  oollega. 
besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had  their  own  cbajie!; 
and  altars.  Tombs  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  mailed  crusaders  and 
pious  dames  covered  the  floor,  tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  ti 
escutcheons  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industit, 
but  of  which  emperors  and  kings  were  proud  to  be  the  chevaliers, 
decorated  the  columns. 


GBAMMAB.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  tfie  qiiestions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis^  namdn 
No8.  1  and  2,  which  are  compiUaory,  only  three  ^ttestiom  an 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  reixd  only  the  Far$U; 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  answers  left  t^neaneeUed. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  ofeqttal  value,  ttcelve  markt 
being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  to  outlast  immortal  Rome  designed, 
Perhaps  he  seemed  above  the  critic's  law, 

And  but  from  Nature's  fountains  scorned  to  draw  : 
But,  when  to  examine  every  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 
Convinced,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design, 
And  rules  as  strict  his  laboured  work  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagirite  overlooked  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem ; 
To  copy  Nature  is  to  copy  them. 
Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare, 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 
Fai-se   fully  the   words  in  italics.     (It  is  not  allowable    to  pane, 
instead  of  a  word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Draw  out  a  complete  analysis  of  the  following  sentence : — 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man,  and  there- 
fore may  be  thought  a  very  improper  ^)erson  to  give  roles  for 
oratorv 
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3.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expressions  : —  Appendix. 
(a.)  I  was  going  to  have  written  him  a  letter.  Section  m. 

Theirs  is  the  fault,  who  began  the  quarrel.  J^ 

Severe  the  doom  that  length  of  days  impose,  Ezami- 

To  stand  sad  witness  of  unnumbered  woes.  q^{ 

(d.)  And  thou  their  nature  know'st  and  gave  them  names.  ue^iu. 

4.  From  what  languages  have  we  imported  the  suffixes  which  mark  o»d  FemaU 
the  gender  of  the   following   words : — heroine,   margravine,    signora,     ^*^''»* 
executrix,  actress.  C»  Pap«n. 

6.  Distinguish   the  force  of  each   of  the   following  verbs,    as   an  nowPto- 
Auziliary,  from  that  which  it  bears  as  a  Principal  verb  : — shall,  should,  gnuurae. 
may,  might. 

6.  Frame  sentences  to  exhibit  the  various  parts  of  speech  under 
which  the  following  words  may  be  classed  : — round,  of,  next 

7.  Account  for  the  n  in  "  an  ox  "  ;  a  in  ^*  twice  a  week  ;  the  in  **  the 
more  the  merrier." 

8.  Classify  the  methods  of  forming  the  plural  of  Compound  Nouns. 

9.  Set  forth  fully  the  difference  in  use  of  who  and  that. 

10.  State  clearly  the  origin  and  force  of  the  prefix  in  each  of  the 
following  words : — misdeed,  mischief,  forlorn,  withstand  ancestor^ 
antarctic. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  Easdley,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector 

1.  "  Towered  cities  please  us  then. 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men." 

2.  A  Winter  Scene. 

3.  School  (or  College)  Friendships. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— On«  of  the  mapd^aioing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addttuyti 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  t/ie  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  vahie,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  England  and  Wales  (Western  coast-line  only), 
showing  the  mountain  ranges  and  rivers  which  form  the  Western 
drainage  system  of  the  country. 

2.  On  the  outline  map  of  the  World  supplied  to  you,  indicate,  by 
shading  or  colouring  with  pen,  pencil,  or  ci*ayon,  our  continental  pos- 
sessions, and  mark  the  position  of  Trinidad,  Perim  Island,  Ascension, 
Jamaica,  Labuan,  and  the  following  ports  : — Victoria,  Freetown,  Port 
Jjouis,  Kingston. 
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Appendix.       3.  Give  a  descripfcion    of    two   of  the   following   territories,  as  to 
flection  in.,  boundaries,   natural   features,    resources,    and   chief  towns: — British 

_Il       Columbia,  Natal,  Manitoba,  Burmah. 
Exuni-  4.  Write  out  complete  but  concise  notes  for  a  class-lesson  on  (a)  per- 

^1^.         manent  winds,  and  (b)  variable  winds. 

_Joiu.        g    ^.^^  ^  detailed  an  account  as  possible  of  the  products  and  of 
andFemais  ^^®  commercial  ports  of  Canada. 
Teacfiera.        6.  Describe  as  fullj  as  you  can  the  plains  of  South  America. 
Qi  pj[Lrf.       '^-  Compare  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  to  area,  population,  industry, 

—       and  commerce, 
gmmm?"        ^'  Name  and  say  what  you  know  of  the  principal  British  ports  of  call 
between  England  and  Hong  Kong  via  Suez  CanaL 

9.  Account  for  the  following  facts  ; — 

(a.)  The  greatest  height  of  the  snow-line  is  found  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  equator. 

(b,)  There  are  parts  of  the  world  where  no  rain  falls. 

(c.)  There  are  high  tides  in  the  Bed  Sea,  but  scarcely  any  in  the 
Baltic. 

10.  Where  are  the  piincipal  coal-fields  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
situated  ?  Name  the  industries  that  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
two. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questiana  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  teill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questiofn  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  /aurteen  marks  being  cUlmoed 
for  ea>ch. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McAltstee,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Edmund  Burke,  making  special 
reference  to  his  literary  productions. 

2.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  works : — 

(a.)  The  Fable  of  the  Bees  ; 

(b.)  The  Schoolmistress ; 

Ic,)   Trivia  ; 

(d.)  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard ; 

(e.)   Retaliation ; 

Alma; 

The  Castaway. 

3.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  controversy  to  which  Swift  contributed 
the  "  Battle  of  xhe  Books." 

4.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Steele ;  consider  specially  his  con- 
nection with  Addison  in  the  production  of  the  "  Tatler "  and  the 
"  Spectator." 

5.  Enumerate  the  principal  works  of  Samuel  Johnston,  and  give  a 
full  description  of  any  one  of  them. 

6.  Quote  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism  two  passages  in  which  the  Art 
of  Poetry  is  considered  in  coniiectioxj  with  the  Art  of  Painting. 
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7.  Comment  on  the  words  italioised  in  the  following  lines,  imd '  in  Appendix. 
each  case  complete  the  couplet :—  SaoUonllL^ 

(a.)  ''  The  toinged  courser  like  a  geneions  horse ;  "  ^ 

(6.)  "The  worlds  just  uxmder,  and  ev'n  thine,  O  JRome  ;  "  '  Bzaiiii*^  ^ 

?c.)  "  But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak  ; "  S^lSoiifc  '* 

(cL)  ''  At  length  Erasmus  that  great  injui*ed  name  ; "  — 

(e,)  "  Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name  ;  "  nm^^uUe 

(/.)  **  What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be."  TMchert. 

8.  Give  the  substance  of  the  satire  on  thn  political  parties  of  the  time  qx  p^„' 
contained  in  the  essay  "Indian  Kings  in  England."  .  ^^  .;? 

9.  Summarize  the  essay  "  On  Inconsistency  and  Fickleness,^  or  the  ^^J^^J^*^ 
essay  "  On  Dreams." 

10.  Describe  the  context  in  which  each  of  the  following  passages 
occurs,  and  give  such  notings  as  you  may  deem  necessiEury  to  make  the 
meaning  dear : — 

(a.)  "  His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross  bows, 
mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances,  that  passed." 

(6.)  *^  We  are  told,  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 
his  health  by  his  l(Uerwn  contentio" 

(c.)  "  I  think  I  may  define  it  (a  fine  taste  in  writing)  to  be  ...  ." 

(d.)  "  The  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite 
space  is  that  of  .  .  .  ." 


ARITHMETIC— 100  Marks. 

MAI..TBACHBR8.  ^^^^ 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  urUl  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  T/ie  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  eqtial  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.    Brief  explanatory  notfis  of  yowr  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Dbwab,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr,  McEnbrt,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  and  explain  the  rule  for  **  casting  out  nines  "  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  a  division  sum,  and  show  under  what  circumstances  it  is.  an 
insufficient  test. 

2.  Two  men  together  perform  a  piece  of  work  which  they  could  do 
separately  in  10  days  and  18  days,  respectively.  The  slower  worker 
of  the  two  worked  3  days  less  than  the  other,  who  worked  continuously. 
Find  the  time  taken  over  the  work. 

3.  What  sum  of  money  at  5  per  cent,  simple  interest  will  amount  in 
10  years  to  the  true  discount  on  £462  due  15  years  hence  at  3|  per 
cent.1 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  between  250  and  1000  that  are 
divisible  by  7. 

5.  Simplify -=■ , 

^    ^  13\^i|-\^114J 

6.  A  man  invests  £2,000  in  a  business  paying  20  per  cent,  profit ; 
at  the  end  of  each  year  ho  invests  his  profits  in  railway  shares  at  par 
paying  5  per  cent.  The  business  fails  at  the  end  of  the  fiifth  year  and 
he  loses  his  original  investment  By.  how  much  is  his  present  capital 
less  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  invested  the  whole  in  railway 
shares,  calculating  according  to  simple  interest? 
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7.  A  London  merchant  owes  a  sum  of  money  in  Paris.  Which 
meiliod  of  pa3anent  will  be  more  advantageous  for  him,  a  direet 
exchange  or  a  circuitous  remittance  from  London  to  Venice,  from 
Venice  to  Hamburg,  and  from  Hamburg  to  Paris,  the  exchange  being 
as  follows: — iBl=:24'6  French  francs,  19  francB=;lO  Hamburg  marks, 
1  marks=4^  lire  of  Venice,  55|  lire»i&l  f 

8.  State  and  explain  by  means  of  an  example  the  mle  usually 
employed  in  working  questions  in  Alligation.  What  class  of  questions 
is  generally  solved  by  this  ruh  f 

9«  State  the  shortest  method  for  changing  shillings  and  pence  into 
the  decimal  of  a  £,  and  use  it  in  finding  the  decimal  equivalent  to 
16«.  9|<L 

10.  Insert  four  harmonic  means  between  ^  and  -^,  and  find  the  sum 
of  the  reciprocals  of  the  six  terms. 


Female 
Teachen. 


ABITHMETIC— 100  Marks. 

Females. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.-— OnZy  five  guesPions  to  be  ntUempted,  The  Examiner  will  read 
ardy  the  first  five  a/nswera  left  uneamcdkd.  The  queetiom  in 
this  paper  are  all  qfeqital  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.     Brief  exfimiatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  MoEiYBRY,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Define  a  vulgar  fraction ;  a  decimal  fraction.  Show  how  a  vulgar 
fraction  may  be  converted  into  a  decimal  Oan  all  vulgar  fractions  be 
converted  into  finite  decimals.     If  not,  why  ? 

2.  Reduce  \/-001369  to  the  decimal  of  ^2^, 

3.  Three  partners  in  trade  contribute  respectively  the  sums  of  X438, 
£292,  and  £730,  with  the  agreement  that  each  was  to  receive  5  per 
cent,  on  their  respective  investments,  and  that  the  remainder  of  tlie 
gains  of  the  firm,  if  any,  was  to  be  divided  between  them  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  oiiginally  advanced.  The  whole  gain  of  the  fitm 
was  £200.     What  was  each  man's  share  ? 

4.  A  train  going  80  miles  an  hour  passes  a  man  walking  in  the  same 
direction  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour,  and  goes  by  him  in  10  seconds. 
What  is  the  length  of  the  ti-ain  1  If  another  train  88  yards  long  going 
in  the  opposite  direction  meets  the  man  and  goes  by  Lim  in  8  seconds, 
at  what  rate  is  the  train  going  1 

5.  State  the  rule  for  finding  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of  throe 
numbers.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of  1547,  28665,  and 
28782. 

6.  The  excess  of  the  present  value  of  a  sum  due  in  one  year,  reckoning 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  over  the  present  value,  when  the  interest  is  6  per 
cent.,  is  10^. ;  find  the  sum.  ^ 


7.  Simplify- 


/2i_-lfofl|)     XI 


I 
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8.  A  takes  a  house  for  12  months  at  a  rent  of  £144;  after  three  Appendu, 
mouths  he  admits  B  as  co-tenant,  and  they  in  like  manner  admit  C  for  Sootion  m. 
the  last  3^  months.     How  much  of  the  rent  should  each  of  them  pay  1        _Zl 

9.  A  person  transfers  £5,000  stock  from  3|  per  cents  at  98  to  3  per  Ezami- 
centa  at  94 ;  (a)  how  much  of  the  latter  stook  will  he  hold,  and  (6)  what  q^]^ 
will  be  the  difference  in  his  income  1  v^omhobi. 

10.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  finding  interest  for  a  number  of  days  ^^S^ 
at  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  — 

^  ^  CiPfepm. 

ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks.  ^SS^ 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.  J^^u 

*^*^  and  FemaU 

if, B.— Only  Jive  questi&ns  to  be  aUempied.     The  Sxaminer  wUl  read   Teaehen, 
ciUy  tkefirei  five  cmatvers  left  tmcaiMelled,     The  queetione  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  eqtuU  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each^ 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr,  MoClihtock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  1,120  square  feet  of  paper  wUl  just  cover  the  four  walls  of  a 
rectangular  room  which  is  eight  feet  longer  than  it  is  wide.  If  the 
room  were  four  feet  higher  the  same  quantity  of  pa[>er  would  just  cover 
the  two  smaller  and  one  of  the  larger  walls.  What  are  the  dimensions 
of  iheroomi 

2.  Beduoe  to  its  simplest  form — 

5  +  3V8-3V5  +  \^2o-  ^41  -  12 ^6. 

S.  Prove  that  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  and  a  ratio 
of  leu  inequality  is  increased,  by  adding  the  same  quantity  to  both 
terms  of  the  ratio. 

4.  If  ^  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  one  of  which  varies 
directly  as  x,  and  the  other  inversely  as  x;  and  if  yslO  when  x^3, 
andy«15  whena;s4;  find  y  whena^alO. 

5.  Prove  that  when  four  numbers  are  proportionals,  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  second  is  to  their  difference  as  the  sum  of  the  thiixl  and  fourth 
is  to  their  difference. 

6.  Solve  the  equation —  _ 

««  +  7aj-  2 V»«  -  3aj  -~3  :»  lOaj  +  18. 

7.  Solve  the  equations — 

ay*  72, 

(6  +  y)«=24, 

(20-aj)(2-»)=16. 

8.  Express  as  the  product  of  two  factors — 

(a.)  8a:2  +  2(a-7)ajy-(a  +  3}(a-2)y». 
(6.)  a*-4y«  +  4a%«j-4ay  +  4«*-a«. 

The  work  is,  in  each  case,  to  be  set  forth  in  due  sequence  so  as  to 
indicate  the  reasod  of  Che  process. 

9.  If  90  +  yz=a  and  ay s6,  express  a$^  -i-  y^  in  terms  of  a  and  6.  Oivo 
your  answer  in  its  simplest  form. 

10.  Express  in  its  simplest  form — 

\3fl:»-14ay+15y«^3««-2a!y^6yV* 
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Appendix, 
Seotion  m. 

—  GEOMETRY.— 70  Mario. 

EsAitti- 

Qafl^m.  T^^  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

^jj^^^^jf^  N.B.  — Owty  five   questions  to  be  attempted^  of  which  three  tntatbein 
.  Teachfrs.  Section  A,  and  two  in  Section  B.      The  Fxcmiiner  wiUread 

C»  ifmpm,  ^y  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.      The  questions  in 

---  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  bein^  assigned 

gnmme.  to  CO>ch, 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  aooepted. 

Dr.  Albxandeb,  Head  Inspector, 
Mr.  CusBEN,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Inscribe  a  regular  jjentagon  in  a  given  circle. 

2.  If  a  line  be  a  tangent  to  a  circle,  and  from  the  point  of  contact  a 
chord  be  dra\vn  cutting  the  circle,  the  angles  made  by  this  line  with 
the  tangent  are  respectively  equal  to  the  angles  in  the  alternate  segments 
of  the  circle. 

3.  If  from  a  point  within  a  circle  which  is  not  the  centre,  lines^  one  of 
which  passes  through  the  centre,  be  drawn  to  the  drcumferenoe—then 
(1)  the  greatest  is  the  line  which  passes  through  the  centre ;  (2)  the 
production  of  this  in  the  opposite  direction  is  the  least  ;  ^3)  of  the 
othera,  that  which  is  nearer  to  the  line  through  the  centre  is  greater 
than  eveiy  one  more  remote  ;  (4)  any  two  lines  making  equal  angles 
with  the  diameter  on  opposite  sides  are  equal ;  (5)  more  than  two  equal 
right  lines  cannot  be  di*awu  from  the  given  point  to  the  circumference. 

4.  In  any  triangle  the  square  on  any  side  subtending  an  acute  angle 
is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  that  angle,  by 
twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  them  and  the  intercept 
between  the  acute  angle  and  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  on  it  from 
the  opposite  angle.  Prove  this  proposition  by  describing  squares  on  Uu 
sides  of  the  triangle. 

5.  Describe  a  circle  passing  through  three  given  points  which  are  not 
in  a  straight  line. 

6.  If  one  diagonal  of  a  quadrilateral  be  equal  to  a  side,  prove  fuUtf 
that  the  op|)Osite  side  of  the  quadrilateral  cannot  be  equal  to  the  other 
diagonal. 

Section  B. 

7.  Prove  that  the  smallest  median  of  any  triangle  corresponds  to  the 
greatest  side.  (It  may  be  assumed  tliat  the  three  medians  meet  in  a 
point,  where  each  is  divided  in  the  ratio  of  2  :*1.} 

8.  Let  ABDE  be  a  semicircle  whose  diameter  is  A6,  and  AD,  BE 
any  two  chords  intersecting  at  P,  where  P  is  a  point  within  the  semi- 
circle; then — 

AB2  =  AP.  AD  +  BP.  BE 

9.  Prove  that  if  the  area  of  a  rectangle  be  given,  its  perimeter  is  a 
minimum  when  it  is  a  square. 

10.  On  a  given  straight  line  describe  an  isosceles  triangle  having  its 
vertical  angle  equal  to  throe  times  each  of  the  angles  at  the  base. 
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Appendix^ 

Section  HL, 
V.  . 


MENSURATION.— 30  Marks.  <M^rtioiii. 

JiaU 
m        ,  ,,  ,   _        ,  .  and  Ftmak 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  .   Teacher*, 

O  P»pen. 
N .B. — Ofdy  five  questiam  to  be  attempted,     Tlia  Examiner  will  read      ""^1 
Ofd/y  the  fvrst  five  ansioers  left  U7ica'n>celled,     The  questions  in  gnwnino 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  six  marks  being  assigived 
to  each, 

Mr.  Eardlby,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McGladb,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  how  you  would  explain  to  a  class  the  rule  for  finding  the 
area  of  a  trapezoid. 

2.  The  drcomference  of  the  circular  basin  of  a  fountain  measures 
176  feet  on  the  outside  of  the  masonry,  and  the  thickness  of  the  m-isonry 
is  30  inches  ;  find  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 

5.  If  the  length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  which  subtends  an  angle  of  1^ 
at  the  oentre  is  ^^  of  a  chain  ;  find,  in  yards,  the  length  of  an  arc  sub- 
tending an  angle  of  36^  at  the  oentre  of  another  circle  which  has  four 
times  the  area  of  the  former. 

4.  Find  (1)  the  area,  (2)  the  perimeter  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  10  feet,  the  height  of  the  segment  being  5  feet 

6.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  15  feet ;  find  the  areas  of  the  two  parts 
into  which  it  is  divided  by  a  chord  equal  to  the  radius.  Explain  the 
prooen. 

6.  The  outer  circumference  of  a  circular  ring  is  two  inches  more  than 
the  inner  circumference ;  if  the  inner  radius  is  2||  inches,  find  the  area 
contained  between  the  circumferences. 

7.  The  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  17,320  square  feet  ;  about 
each  angular  point  as  centre  a  circle  is  described  with  radius  equal  to 
half  the  length  of  a  side  of  the  triangle ;  find  the  area  of  the  space 
included  between  the  three  circles. 

8.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  V  2  chains ;  two  parallel  straight  lines  are 
drawn  in  this  dxcle,  each  distant  one  chain  from  the  centre  ;  fii>d  the 
area  of  the  part  of  the  circle  between  the  straight  lines. 

9.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  10  inches,  and  the  area  of  a  sector  of  this 
circle  is  the  one-himdredth  part  of  a  square  inch  ;  find  the  number  of 
seconds  in  the  arc  of  the  sector. 

10.  AsHuming  that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  y  times  tlie 
diameter,  express  the  area  of  a  square  inscribed  in  a  circle  as  a  fraction 
of  the  area  of  the  square  whose  side  equals  a  quarter  of  the  circuiufereuce 
of  the  same  oirole. 
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Appendix 

Section  m, 
V. 

R»^  BOOK-KEEPING.— 40  Marks. 

-JT'*  Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Uale 
"tvoS^  N.B.— 0%^  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  of  which  must  be  either 
---  iTo.  1  or  No.  2.     The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  firgt  five 

P^^  answers  left  uncancelled.    The  questions  in  this  paper  are  aU 

'  — '-  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed  /or  each. 

Now  Pro* 

***""*•  Dr.  Alexandeb,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  P.  J.  FitzGbrald,  District  Inspector. 

1.  My  Assets  on  Ist  January,  1898,  were : — Cash  on  hand, 
^£37  Us.  Sd. ;  Cash  at  Bank,  £185  Is. ;  Goods,  £360  4a. ;  due  by 
D.  Wenn  to  me,  £54  ;  Business  Premises,  valued  at  £500.  My  Lui- 
bilities  are  : — Bill  payable,  No.  16,  due  28th  January,  £160 ;  I  owe 
J.  Brown,  £60. 

£      s.  d. 

Jan.  2.  Sold  to  D.  Wenn,  Goods  .  .     160    4    0 

„  13.  Bought  of  M.  Finn,  Goods,  for  which  I  paid  by 

cheque  .     140    0    0 

18.  Received  consignment  of  Goods  from  S.  King  to 

be  sold  at  his  nsk    .  .  .  .     250     0    0 

Paid  Gash  for  carriage  of  this  consignment  3     6    0 

„  20.  D.  Wenn,  having  compounded  with  his  Creditoi-8, 
pays  I3s.  &.  in  the  £.  1  receive  Cash, 
£142  16«.,  and  write  off  the  balance  of  his 
account  as  a  bad  debt. 

28.  Retired  Bill  payable,  No.  16,  due  this  day        .     160    0    0 

29.  S.  King's  consignment  is  sold,  and  realized  as 
per  Sales  Book,  £270.  My  Commission,  at 
2^  per  cent,  is  £6  159.  Remitted  S.  King 
balance  of  sale  of  Consignment        •  •     263    5    0 

„  31.  I  owe  L.  Woods  for  repairs  to  Warehouse        .         9     0    0 
Journalize  the  above  ti*anHaction8. 

2.  Journalize  the  following  ; — 

(a.)  Paid  into  Bank,  A.  lincoln's  Acceptance  for  Discountj  £160. 

Discount  charged,  16a 
(6.)  Bank  advises  that  A.  linooln's  Acceptance  has  not  been  taken 

up,  £160 ;  charging  me  with  noting  chatges,  1$.  M. 
(c.)  T.  Wilson's  Acceptance  for  £160  is  protested,  and  I  pay  the 

amount  to  save  his  honour. 
{d.)  My  Acceptance  to  W.  Wright  and  Oa   for  £401  lOs.  6</.  is 

returned  dishonoured,  with  notarial  charge  of  Is.  M. 

3.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Lennox  enter  into  Partnership.  Stuart  con- 
tributes £1,000,  and  Lennox  £1,500.  The  Nett  Profits  are  to  be  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  capitals  of  the  Partners.  During  the  course  of 
the  year  Stuart  has  drawn  £100  for  Private  Expenses,  and  Lennox  £120. 
The  Gross  Profits  for  the  year  are  £300.  Show  the  Capital  Aooounts 
of  the  Partners  as  they  stand  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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4.  The  following  is  the  Trial  Balanoe  of  John  Mercluuit's  books  :  — 

Dr.  Or. 

£     8.    d.  £     $.  d. 


Cash     . 

670    9 

6 

646  10 

0 

Bank    . 

1,663    6 

0 

820  15 

0 

Goods  . 

1,100    5 

0 

806  15 

0 

Bills  Keceiyable 

323    0 

0 

248    0 

0 

Li  Marsden 

95    (( 

0 

95    0 

0 

M.  Payton 

^22    0 

0 

182    0 

0 

aifton  and  Go. 

327  10 

0 

361  10 

0 

Bills  payable    . 

100    0 

0 

335    0 

0 

Capital 

.— 

1,657  10 

0 

A.  Brandon 

221     0 

0 

125    0 

0 

Discount 

1     8 

0 

2  10 

0 

Bad  debts 

5  12 

6 

_» 

Business  expeuaes 

50    0 

0 

— 

AppetkdUc. 

SectlonUL 
V. 

Kzamt- 
Mtioa 

and  Female 
Te^iehert, 

Fapen. 
NewPlo- 


£4,779  10    0         4,779  10    0 
Value  of  Goods  unsold,  £396. 
Make  out  J.  Merchant's  Balance  Sheet  from  the  above  particulars. 

5.  A  small  trader  commences  business  with  £200.  Placing  £160  in 
Bank^  he  purchases  8  hogsheads  of  sugar,  at  £15  \iev  hhd.,  and  gives  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  in  settlement.  He  also  sells  7  hogsheads  at  a  profit 
of  20  per  cent.,  taking  from  the  purchasers  an  Acceptance^  which  he 
discounts  at  6«.  2d,  discount  with  his  Bankers,  with  whom  he  lodges 
the  proceeds. 

Exhibit  these  transactions  in  the  form  of  Journal  entries. 

6.  State  and  explain  the  transactions  of  which  the  following  are 
Journal  entries : — 


June  1st.  £120,  Capital  Dr.  to  Bank 

,,     3rd.  £100,  Bills  payable  Dr.— 

To  Cash     .... 
„  Profit  and  Loss 
„    4th.  £26,  Gash  Dr.  \t,^  ,  «^.., 

£115,  Bad  Debts  Dr.    |To  J.  Smith      . 

7.  Journalize: — 


£ 

120 

160 


1 
140 


(a.)  Paid  W.  Joyce  for  extension  of  Premises, 

New  Shed,  as  per  contract 

Less  his  Debt 

(6.)  Shipped  50  tons  sheet  iron  to  P.  Smithy 

Copenhagen,  at  £8  per  ton 

Received  cheque  from  his  agent    . 

Less  Discount 

(c.)  Received  from  T.  Hodder  repayment  of 

Loan      .... 

Litcrest  agreed  upon  • 

((/.)  Took  up  my  acceptance  to  J.  Crowe 

Discount  deducted 

Paid  him  by  cheque  «  • 


£  8. 

186  0 
85  14 

400  0 

391  10 

8  10 

150  0 
2  0 

390  6 
4  15 

385  10 
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Appendix.       g.  (a  )  W.  Wells,  who  has  owed  me  £100  for  3  years,  pays  me  now 
section  nL,  the  amount  of  his  Account,  with  £10  Interest. 

^'  (b.)  H.  Gwynne,  who  owed  me  £50  at  opening  of  Books,  has  overpaid 

Kxami-. ,     his  Account,  giving  me  £52  10«. 
Qnestions:       Open  and  close  my  Accounts  with  Wells  and  Gwynne, 

—    '       9.  Consigned  to  C.  Cortez,  of  Oporto,  to  be   sold  by  him  on  my 

Vale  _A 

Teachert 

Pipw,  Goods  invoiced  at 

— —  Paid  freight  on  above 

SlmaS!'-  Received   Account   Sales    of    this 

showing  net  gain 
Received  from  0.  Cortez,  a  che<iue 
England  in  settlement  of  consignment 
His  Commission     . 

Journalize  above  transactions. 

10.  Assuming  that  no  entries  or  transfers  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Ledger,  except  as  postings  from  the  Journal,  show  how  to  reoUfy  the 
following  errors : — 

(a.)  I  have  Journalized  *^  Cash  Dr.  to  Thos.  Smith,  £21  16«./'  when 
the  amount  should  have  been  £22  16«. 

(6.)  I  have  posted  £23  to  the  Dr.  side  of  Goods  and  to  the  Cr.  side 
of  J.  Jones,  instead  of  to  the  Cr.  side  of  Goods  and  to  tlie  Dr  side  of 
J.  Jones. 

(c.)  I  have  posted  from  the  entry,  **Gk)ods  Dr.  to  W.  Johnson,"  to 
the  right  hand  side  of  Goods  Account,  but  not  at  all  to  the  Account  of 
Johnaon. 

(d.)  1  have  posted  £30  to  the  Dr.  side  of  John  Browne's  Aoooimt 
instead  of  to  the  Dr.  side  of  William  Brown's  Account. 


£     «. 

d. 

. 

450    0 

0 

• 

8  10 

0 

consignment, 

,             , 

85  1$ 

8 

on  Bank  of 

lent 

535  16 

8 

, 

13  10 

0 

AGRICULTURK-T-50  Marks. 

One  hour-  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  Tlie  Examiner  tcUl  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  l^t  uncancelled*  .  The  qtieeUans  in 
this  paper  are  aM  of  equal  vaLue^  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  MoBAK,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  KeiiLy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  the  meaiis  of  securing  a  proper  balance  in  the  farm  cart  f 
On  what  grounds  is  it  recommended  that  there  should  be  an  arrange- 
ment for  raising  and  lowering  the  front  of  the  cart  ?  What  qualities 
should  a  farm  cart  possess  f 

2.  Discuss  the  causes  that  prevent  the  healthy  growth  of  certain 
crops  even  when  there  is  sufficient  plant-food  in  the  soil.  What  crops 
are  thus  affectec)  1 

3.  8tate  what  you  know  of  gas  lime  as  a  manure. 
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4.  What  advantages  are  claimed  for  alsike  olover?    Describe  its  Jppindiic 
stem,  leaves,  and  flowers.     Whj  does  it  faU  on  dry  soils  1  . ,    SeoUcnUL, 

5.  In  the  case  of  pigs»  what  qualities  are  indicated  respectively  by       >^' 
smallnees  of  bone,  coarse  shoulders,  plenty  of  hair,  rectangular  shape,  Ezmdi-    : 
short  white  head  with  turned  up  snout  1  «y|«>    ■ 

6.  Describe  two  experiments  illustrating  the  sensitiveness  of  mitt  to  ^"^Jlz^ 
impure  air.     How  do  you  account  for  the  bad  flavour  of  the  milk  of   ^^^^ 
cows  fed  on  swede  turnips  t  ^TeaehSi,^ 

7.  Describe  the  "  punch  bowl "  systeiii  of  training  fruit  tr^ies.    What  qi  pj~ 
kinds  of  trees  are  trained  on  this  system  ?  .  ^-rT^ 

8.  Give  as  many  particulars  as  you  can  in  which  the  Irish  treatment  SSSme!^ 
of  flax  differs  from  that  adopted  in  other  countries. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  onions  as  regards  the  preparation  of  tlie 
ground,  the  after-cultivation,  varieties,  and  time  of  sowing. 

10.  In  what  kind  of  soUs  is  it  recommended  to  plough  farmyard 
manure  fresh  into  the  ground  1  Explain  why  this  is  beneficial  to  such 
soils. 


THEORY  OP  METHOD. -100  Marks. 

Malb  Tbaohbbs.  ^^oI^ 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Oniy  fine  qtAesUona  to  be  aUempted.  The  Examiner  toiU  read 
onhf  the  first  five  anewere  lefi  uncanceUetcL  The  queUiane  in 
this  paper  are  aU  of  eqiud  vaiuey  twenty  marks  being  aUowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alixakdbb,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  HuGHBS,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  an  outline  of  a  Phonic  reading  lesson  in  the  early  steps  of 
teaching  to  read.  What  advantages  have  been  claimed  for,  and  what 
objections  have  been  urged  against,  the  system  ? 

2.  What  are  the  educational  advantages  of  Mental  Arithmetic?  Give 
^)ecimens  of  exercises  in  this  branch  suitable  for  each  of  the  various 
classes. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  Education  and  Informationi 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

4.  Whether  do  you  prefer  engraved  copies,  or  copies  set  by  the 
teacher  on  blackboard,  in  the  teaching  of  Writing  to  a  senior  class) 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Explain  any  way  you  know  of  making  clear  to  the  eye  either  of 
the  following  prooeoes :— - 


mn 


6.  Show  how  you  would  give  a  conception  of  scale  and  proportion  in 
map  drawing  to  young  children* 

7.  Write  notes  of  a  first  lesson  on  Tenses,  or  Hi  vers. 
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AppenSix.       g.  Q|yQ  j^^  outline  of  a  lesson  in  Word-building  for  In&mt  clasBes 
deetioiiiiL,  What  are  the  adyantages  of  (liis  exercise  t 

J^  9.  To  what  extent  are    Home  Lessons   useful  in  the  education  of 

Bamiv      children  f    Under  what  circumstances  may  thej  become  injurious  t 

qmtfAmu  10.  Write  full  notes  for  the  explanation  of : — 

Male  Statue  of  flesh — ^immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Tetf^$,  Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 

(^  Pa^tn.  Posthumous  man  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

NewFto-  -^^  standest  undecayed  withm  our  presence, 

Vfoob,  Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 

When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 


THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

^^^^  Frmalb  Teaghbbs. 

—  Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attemptecL  The  Examiner  toUL  read 
only  the  first  five  anstoers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  oj  eqtud  vaiue^  twenty  marks  Imng  aUotoed 
for  eaef^ 

Dr.  Albxandbk,  Head  Inspector. 
Mf .  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  led  Frosbel  to  consider  that  very  youhg  children  should  be 
taught  to  draw  ?  .What  plan  did  he  adopt  to  make  it  practicable  and 
interesting  ? 

2.  What  are  the  educational  advantages  of  Mental  Arithmetic! 
Give  specimens  of  exercises  in  this  branch  suitable  for  each  of  the 
various  classes.. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  Education  and  Information  f 
Illustrate  your  auswer  by  examples. 

4.  Whether  do  you  prefer  engraved  copies,  or  copies  set  by  the 
teacher  on  blackboard,  in  the  teaching  of  writing  to  a  senior  class  I 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5;  Explain  any  way  you  know  of  making  dear  to  the  eye  either  of 
the  following  processes : — 

6.  Show  how  you  would  give  a  conception  of  scale  and  proportion  in 
map  drawing  to  young  children. 

7.  Write  notes  of  a  first  lesson  on  Tenses,  or  Rivers. 

8.  What  part  do  the  laying-tablets,  and  the  slats,  play  in  the 
Kindergarten  scheme  1 

9.  To  what  extent  are  home  lessons  useful  in  the  education  of 
diildren  I    Under  what  circumstances  may  they  become  injurious  ? 

10.  Write  full  notes  for  the  explanation  o^— 

Statue  of  flesh — ^immortal  pt  the  dead  1 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescenoe  ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning.    . 
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MECHANICAL   DRAWING.— 50  Marks.  /^^ 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.  ' — '- 

Eaimi- 
N,B — Only  five  questiona  to  be  attempted.     The  ExamUner  vntt  read  Jg^?- „ 
only  the  first  five  anewers  left  uncancelled.     The  qtieatione  in  '*'"^* 
this  paper  are  all  of  eqwd  valuer  ten  marke  being  allowed andFa^u 
for  each.  Ttacken. 

Dr.  AuKZAKDBB,  Head  Inspeotor.  ^  ^!"- 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector.  gmntte. 

Special  iNsraucriOKS. 

The  constructions  may  be  left  in  pencil,  provided  they  are  distinct 
and  neat,  and  that  the  construction  lines  are  shown.  They  must  be 
strictly  geometrical,  and  not  the  result  of  calculation  oi>  trial. 

A  single  accent .(')  signifies  feet ;  a  double  accent  (")  inches. 


1.  Two  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelofipram  are  3*75"  and  2*25"  and 
the  contained  anglessa4-5®.  Construct  uie  figure  and  trisect  it  by  lines 
drawn  from'  a  point,  anywhere  about  the  middle  of  the  longer  side. 

2.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  with  a  side  of  3*5"  and  inscribe 
within  it  thi^  equal  semicircles,  having  adjacent  diameters,  each  arc 
to  touch  two  sides  of  the  triangle. 

8.  Find  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  area  is  the  same  as  a  triangle 
having  two  sides  of  2"  and  3''  which  include  an  angle  of  60^. 

4.  Determine  a  circle  which  shall  pass  through  two  comers  of  the 
figure  ABCD,  diagram  No.  4.  on  accompanying  sheets  and  touch 
the  opposite  side. 

5.  On  a  horizontal  line  CD,  3"  long,  construct  a  Scale  of  Chords. 
Draw  EF,  d|"  long,  and  with  the  scale  construct  the  following  angles 
at  point  B ; — 

70^  20^  130^  90^ 

S.  Construct  a  triangle  equal  in  area  to  the  given  one  ABC,  diagram 
No.  6  on  accompanying  sheet,  and  having  DE  for  its  base. 

7.  Draw  the  figure,  diagram  No.  7  on  accompanying  sheet,  ivom  the 
given  dimensions. 

N.B. — No  marke  will  be  atioarded  for  a  reproduetum.  of  the  figuree 
OB  given* 

8.  Show  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  following  points^  using  the 
same  ground  line  for  all  ;-^ 

Ay  3"  above  tlie  horiaontal  plane,  1  '8"  before  the  vertical  plane.N 

B,  2"  above  the  horisBont«l  plane,  3*5"  behind  the  vertical  plane.   '  x 

C,  2*5"  below  the  horizontal  plane,  4"  before  the  vertical  plane. 

D,  in  the  horizontal  plane,  2*5"  before  the  vertical  plane. 

9.  Determine  the  projections  of  a  line,  AB,  3"  long,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  and  T'  in  front  of  it ;  its  extremities 'being 
*5"  and  1*2"  respectively  above  the  horizontal  plana 

10.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  cube  of  2"  edge,  when  its  base 
is  horizontal  and  *5"  above  the  paper ;  its  horizontal  edges  making 
angles  of  30^  with  the  vertical  plane. 
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'''^^^  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

SeotioiiIIL, 

— ^       The  Diagrams  referring  to  Questions  4  and  6  are  to  be  carefully  pricked 

nation        ^        off  or  accurately  transferred  to  the  paper.     Failing  this,  Marks 

^^'"^'^  wUl  be  deducted. 

and.FemaU-        .  ' 

Teamen  ^ 

gmmite*. 
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Ques  7. 


i 7^4- h'fz-}^ 7J*-.--< 


iiiefioBlIt 
V, 


Teaekdrtm 


OBJECT  DRAWING— OUTLINE. 

IkSTRUOTIONS  to  SuPBRIKTSirDSNTS. 

The  Suiierintendent  will  place  in  front  of  the  Candidates  a  folding 
easel  with  a  blackboard  on  it.  The  objects  should  not  fwoe  the 
Candidates  directly,  but  should  be  placed  a  little  to  the  right  or  left 
of  them. 


OBJECT  DRAWING— OUTLINE. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  subject 

Dr.  Alkxandsb,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Oraio,  District.Inspeotor. 

iNffTBUcmoNS  TO  Cahdidatss. 

1.  A  drawing  in  outline  of  the  objects  placed  before  you  is  to  be 
made  so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  supplied. 

2.  No  ruling,  measuriug,  squaring,  tracing,  or  use  of  instruments  is 
allowed.  All  central  and  guide  lines  must  be  drawn  freehand,  and  on 
no  account  be  ruled. 

The  pencil  may  be  held  between  the  eye  and  the  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  their  apparent  relative  size. 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  tins  paper. 

N.B. — Ofdyfive  queatuma  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  toill  read 
only  the  first  five  tmstoera  left  uncanedled.  The  queetions  in 
thie  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Mr.  Strongs,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

(Dates  are  to  be  given  wh6i*e  necessary.) 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  impeachment  of  Dr.  Saoheverell  and  its 
result. 

2.  What  events  gave  rise  to  the  war  with  Spain  in  the  earl^  part  of 
the  rei^  of  George  II,  Y 
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^p^jtdir.       3.  What  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament  held  in  the 
Seeti^m^  year  following  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  1 

—  4.  Give   ■ome  details  of   the  campaign  by  which  the  conqnest  of 

**?"'*^       Canada  was  achieved. 
<)H«ttioM.       i.  Describe  the  Gordon  Biots,  and  explain  their  origin. 

M^  6.  What  were  the  enactments  of  the  penal  code  with  i-^^rd  to — 
ttnd  FemaU 
Ttoeken.  .  ^  Education  in  Ireland ; 

C>  Pftpwi.  (5)  Tenure  of  militaiy  or  civil  office  1 

^**^  ^        7.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  East  India  Company  and  its 
progress  during  the  time  of  Glive. 

8.  What  Parliamentary  reforms  in  England  were  efiected  by  Lord 
Rockingham's  second  ministry  1 

9.  Enumerate  the  chief  articles  of  the  Treaty  by  which  England 
recognised  the  Independence  of  the  American  Colonies. 

10.  (a)  How  was  the  duration  of  Irish  Parliaments  prior   to  the 
reign  of  George  III.  regulated  1 

(b)  What  change   was  effected    during   the   Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Townshend  f 


FRENCH.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Oniy  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  cU  least  /»y>i»  each 
Seaion^Af  B^  C,  D.  The  Eaxminer  unU  read  ordy  thefin^ 
Hve  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
all  of  equal  value,  eight  Tnarks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  MoKAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wysb,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  :— 

Cetait  lui  qui,  un  jour  qu'Isabelle  etait  mont^  au  sommet  de  la 
tour  d^mesur^  de  Seville,  appelee  la  Giralda,  pour  en  admirer 
r^tonnante  flevation,  et  pour  contempler  d'en  haut  les  rues  et  les 
maisons  de  la  ville,  semblables  a  une  fourmiliere  ^  ses  pieds,  s'^lan^ 
sur  une  poutre  (troite  qui  d^bordait  des  cr^neaux ;  et^  pirouettant  sor 
un  seul  pied,  k  I'extr^mit^  de  oette  solive,  ex6cuta  des  prodiges  d'adrasse 
et  d'audace  sur  Tabime  pour  plaire  a  sa  souveralne^  sans  que  le  vertige 
-de  la  mort  presents  tronblAt  ses  yeux  ou  intiraid&t  90n  oceur.— 
Ohristophe  CoUmb, 
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2.  Translate  into  English  : —  4f^f4tsc 
La   mer  aussi   commenfait   k  rouler  sea  prteges.      Des   plantes  BwA^.ni.. 

inconnues  flottaient  fr^quemmisnt  sur  lea  laoies.     I^  unes,  disent  lea       ^ 
liistoriens  de  cette  premiere  traTers^e,  etaient  des  plantes  marines  ani  j^ff^"  . 
ne  croissent  qne  sur  lea  baa-fonds  voisins  des  rivages ;  les  autres,  des  Qii«tlo»i.. 
plantes  saxilUores  que  lea  vagues  n'enlevent  qu'aux  rochers  ;  les  aiitrea,      =~7 
deS  plantes  fluvialea ;  quelques-unes,  frsichement  d^tacbtei  des  racines,  ond^jSimaU 
oonservaient  la  verdure  de  leur  seve ;  Tune  d'elles  portait  un   crabe    ^*?^*^ 
vivanty  navigateur  embarqu6  sur  une  toufife  d'herbe.     Ces  plantes  et  oes  C>  Pkptn. 
6trea  vivants  ne  pouvaient  pas  avoir  pass^  beaucoup  de  jours  sur  I'eau  ^rewPH^ 
aaas  se  faner  et  sans  mourir. — ChriHophe  Cdamb.  gnmme/^ 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Tti^maque,  ne  voyant  point  son  p^re  Ulysse  parmi  tons  ces  rois, 
diercha  du  moins  des  yeux  le  divin  La^rte,  son  grand-p^re.  Pendant 
qu'il  le  cherchait  inutilement,  un  vieillard  v^nfoable  et  plein  de  majest4 
s'avan^  vers  lul.  Sa  vieillesse  ne  ressemblait  point  i  oelle  des  hommes 
que  le  ix>ids  des  ann6es  acoabJe  sur  la  terre ;  on  voyait  seulement  qu'il 
avait  ^t6  vieux  avant  sa  mort :  e'etait  un  melange  de  tout  oe  que  la 
vieillesse  a  de  grave,  avec  toutes  les  graces  de  la  jeunesse. — Fhielon. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(d,)  n  avait  beau  parler,  il  ne  pouvait  le  persuader. 

(b.)  n  s'en  faut  beauooup  qu'il  soit  aussi  intelligent  que  son 

frire. 
(c.)  CW  a  qui  arrivera  le  premier. 
(d.)  n  parle  en  maitre. 

Skction  C. 

5.  Translate  into  French : — 

Learning  of  all  kinds  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancient 
Irish,  especially  History,  Poetry,  and  Romantic  Tales.  Most  of  their 
lore  was  written  down  in  books;  for  after  the  time  of  SL  Patrick 
everything  that  was  considered  worthy  of  being  preserved  was 
committed  to  writing,  so  that  manuscripts  gradually  accumulated  all 
through  the  country. 

6.  Express  in  French  : — 

(tik)  If  they  are  late,  shall  we  wait  for  them  ? 
(b,j  That  poor  woman  broke  her  arm  last  week. 
Ic)  I  will  write  to  them  both. 

(d.)  There  were  more  than  five  hundred  soldiers  killed  in  the 
battla 

bBCTION   D. 

7.  Distinguiish  the  meanings  of  the  following  nouns,  according  as 
they  are  masculine  or  feminine  : — HvrejpoSU,  tour,  penduU. 

8.  State  the  rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  adjectrves  :«^mi|'/0u, 
demi, 

9.  Express  in  French :— a  wine-glass ;  silk  stockings ;  a  gold  watch ; 
two  franca  a  pound ;  five  francs  a  day. 

10.  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future  simple,  and  of  the 
present  subjunctive  of; — valoiVf  baire,  amllirj  tf(useo%r. 
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^^  IRISa— 40  M»kt. 

'"^  *  One  hoar  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


— —      N.B.^— Of^y  Jkfe  quuUons  are  to  he  aUemptedf  one  <U  leatt  /rem  each 
a^fiiais  Seeiion^A,  B,  C,  D.     The  Examiner  mil  read  only  thefint 

Tmek$r$,  Jive  annoere  le/t  unca/ncelled.     The  queetions  in  thi$  paper  are 

C»  pTTTra.  ^  of  equal  valuer  eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each, 

v^iTptfH .  Mr.  Dbwab,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lbhavb,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 
1.  Translate  into  Irish : — 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  prince,  who  was  both  wise  and  rich. 
One  evening  he  walked  out  alone  from  his  palace,  and  going  to  the 
highway  began  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

When  the  hole  was  as  deep  as  he  wanted  he  placed  in  it  a  package, 
and  then  laying  a  laige  stone  over  the  mouth  of  the  hole  returned  tc 
his  palace. 

&EOnov  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  >- 

OC  'ouboific  Oilioll  on  tunm  tk)  map^bot,  act  a  'oubaifxi;  Bccth 
not  maifieo^toti&e,  'difv  nl  piof/  afi  ff,  *na6  lonomn  |vae  *i  ogiif 
•DO  Chian/  ogiif  if  i  coThai|vle  a|v  ap,  cinn  Oilioll  o^iif  ScrtB  .i. 
fonno^  tKnnseom  ddifi  t>o  dofv  ma  cifn6ioll. 

3.  Translate  into  English  :— 

.  'Do  inart  mac  an  fieaccaifie  itmyv  td  gltiin  T:'acaf\fa  a^  reiteoi 
|\oiin  na  conaib,  ogtif  mg  f6  pdfga*  poifiol  j:ei'6ml6iT)if\  -06  ^ 
glain  ofi  an  leonb,  lonnaf  gtifi  Thafib  -do  ldrai|\  6,  djof  tx)  ceil^ 
\A  6ofaib  na  g-con  6. 

4.  Translate  into  English ; — 

flo  6iii|v  pionn  ceav  tk)  comfiac  fvia,  ocgaf  map.  fidn^ooop  50 
i^dtaifV  an  doiiilainn  fin  x:^^t>  na  maca  fin  f6ta,  qifota,  o^uf 
i:&p.fa»  agiif  p^i^eo^ap.  qfvl  caifvn  Trfob  ,u  capn  -od  ^'ceonnaib,  capn 
•od  5-cop,paib|  agtif  capn  -od  s-ctn'o  ap.m  aguf  6iT)it« 

5.  Triyislate  into  English  : — 

■Oo  dnatmajx  op  feacpAn  6  -do  fligfeib  map  ^aofvcaib.  "Do  iticttT) 
f6  fuof  *ria  aonafi  a|V  f^iab  -do  '6eanam  ap,naij^. 

OC  8hattl,  cpeu'D  fa  a  b-fotl  i;6  ag  ^^pleanmuin  op^ml  "Do  s^ufai' 
opm  cam  fifibail.    "Md  bini*  05  jnfifaccaij  aip  a  OeilCt 
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Section  C.  Appendix, 

Seotion  ITT,; 

6.  Translate  into  English : —  v. 

*Oo  bi  fiig  \an  Doihan  'Coifi,  ogiif  do  51  aon  in§fon  atiidin  aige,  ^^^ 
cm  bean  ba  bfiedgca  "o'freac  af\  aeft  'nd  aft  talaih.     *Oo  bf  f6  p6in  Qnition«» 
05  cuicim  cum  aoife,  agtif  "oo  ^eaU  50  •onabp.oro  a  ingfon  1  sclearhnaf  ^^^^^^ 
•Do'n   c6aT)  |?ea|x  "oo  caifipeot  •o'lapacc  aifi  "'Ca^aif  -o'^itead"  n6    rtfccA^rt 
""Cu^aif  TK)  cteo  6iteac"  "oo  fidro.  CPapwi. 

NewPro- 

7.  Tmnalate  into  Engliah : —  srammo. 

CCnnfan  qfiean-aimftp,  too  bf  leat-aniaT)dn  'nna  c6ihntii'6e  1 
n-*0unni6|i  1  gcon'oa^  na  5«illifhe,  a^tif  ci'o  50  jvaib  "oijil  ih6|i 
ai^e  annfa'  gcedl,  niofi  peux)  f6  nio^^  ni6  'n6  aon  pofic  ofh&in 
•D'ir6gliiiTn,  a^uf  btit  h-6  fin  an  Rdgaifie  "Oub.  X>o  jeibea^  f6  cuit) 
fhoit  aixigiT)  6  na  'oaoinib  uaifle,  ma|i  t>o  ]§eibea'6  ftax)  gfieonn  af. 

Section  D. 

8.  Parse  the  words  u'atufifa,  a^  ceiteat,  conaib,  pdfga*,  and 
fha|\b,  which  occur  in  Question  3. 

9.  Decline  the  nouns  cuif ,  obaip,,  and  ffiuc. 

10.  Give  the  different  meanings  of  the  possessive  pronoun  a  Show 
by  examples,  using  a  suitable  noun,  how  these  different  meanings  may 
be  distinguished. 


LATIN.^40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questiona  are  to  he  attempted^  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A^  B,  (7,  D.  The  Examiner  wiU  read  only  the  firet 
five  anewers  left  unca/ncelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
all  of  equal  valuer  eight  marks  being  alloioed/or  each. 

Mr.  Stronoe,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr,  Connelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 
1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Vere  f  nior  semper  :  vere  est  nitidissimus  annus. 

jlrbor  habet  frondes,  pabula  semjior  humus. 
Est  mihi  facundus  dotalibus  boi-tus  in  agris  : 

Aura  fovet,  liquidae  fonte  rigatur  aquae. 
Hunc  meus  implevit  generoso  flore  maritus, 

Atque  ait,  *'  Arbitrium  tu,  dea,  floris  habe." 
Saepe  ego  digestos  volui  numerare  colores, 

Nee  potui  :  numero  copia  maior  erat. 
Roscida  cum  primum  foliis  excussa  pruina  est, 

Et  variae  radiis  iutepuere  comae, 
Conveniunt  pictis  incinctae  vestibus  Horae, 

Inque  leves  calathos  munera  nostra  legunt* 
Parse  vere,  rigattbr,  numero. 

Q 
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Appendix,       %  Translate  into  English  : — 

Section  m..  Nam  domum  habuit  in  coUe  Quirinali  Tamphilianam,  ab  avunculo 
—7-  hereditate  relic  tarn,  cuius  amoenitas  non  aedificio,  sed  silva  constabat. 
Mti^^'  Ipsum  enim  tectum,  antiquitus  oonstitutum^plus  sails  quamsumptas  habe- 
QuMdoof.  bat ;  in  quo  nihil  commutavit,  nisi  si  <|uid  vetustate  coactus  est.  Usos  est 
jj-^  familia,  si  utilitate  iudicandum  est,  optima,  si  forma,  vix  mediocri. 
and  Female  Namque  in  ea  erant  pueri  litteratissimi,  anagnostae  optimi  et  plarinii 

Teachere.    libj-^rii,  ut  ne  pedissequus  quidem  quisquam  esset,  qui  non  utrumque 
O  Pip«r .    horum  pulchre  faoere  posset ;  pari  modo  artifices  ceteri,  quoe  cultus 
NewPxx>.    domesticus  desiderat,  apprime  bom. 
gramme.  Parse  tumptua^  quid,  forma. 

Section  B, 

3.  Translate  into  English : — 

Mane  erat :  excussus  somno  Tirjnthius  hospes 
De  numero  tauros  sentit  abesse  duos. 
Nulla  videt  taciti  quaerens  vestigia  f  urti  : 
Traxei-at  a  versos  Cacus  in  antra  ferox  ; 
Cacus,  Aventinae  timor  atque  infamia  silvae, 
Non  leve  finitimLs  hospitibusque  malum. 
Dira  viro  facies,  vires  pro  corporo,  corpus 
Qrande,  pater  monstri  Mulciber  hujus  eiut ; 
Proque  domo  longis  spelunca  recessibus  ingens, 
Abdita,  vix  ipsis  invenienda  feiis. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Arpineius  et  Junius,  quae  audierunt,  ad  legatos  defemnt  Ilti 
repentina  re  perturbati,  etsi  ab  houte  ea  dicebantur,  non  tamen  n^Ie- 
genda  existimabant,  maximeque  hac  re  permovebantur,  quod  civitatem 
ignobilem  atque  humilem  Eburonum  sua  sponte  populo  Romano  bellum 
faoere  ausam  vix  erat  credendum.  Itaque  ad  cousilium  rem  deferunt, 
magnaque  inter  eos  exsistit  oontroversia.  Lucius  Aurunculeins  com' 
pluresque  tribuni  militum  et  primorum  ordinura  oenturiones  nihil 
temere  agendum,  neque  ex  hibemis  injussu  Caesaris  disoedendum 
existimalMint. 

Section  C. 

5.  (a.)  Distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  in 
the  singular  and  in  the  plural  : — aedes,  aiixiliumy  impedirf^etUum,  ludtUf 
copia. 

(6.)  Give  the  perfect  participle  of  metior^  maneo,  mordeo^  adipiscor, 

6.  What  is  the  Latin  for — 

(a.)  two  by  two  ; 

(6.)  eight  times ; 

(c.)  four  huudredth  ; 

(d.)  five  hundred  thousand  ; 

(e.)  thirty- three  miles? 

7.  Explain  the  formation  and  meaning  of  frequentative,  inceptive,  and 
desiderative  verbs,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

8.  State  exactly  the  meaning  of  lUerque,  uter,  quiapiamf  quisque, 
quisquam  ;  giving  an  example  of  the  use  of  each. 

9.  When  do  dum,  donec^  quoad  (  =  until)  take  the  indicative,  and 
when  the  subjunctive  mood  ?     Give  examples. 
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Section  D.  Appendix, 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  :—  SeoiionllL. 

On  the  following  days  meetings  of  the  Senate  were  held  outside  the  ExamT 
city,     Pompey  brings  before  them  those  points  which  Scipio  had  already  n»ttoii 
fully  explained.     He  praises  the  courage  and  the  determination  of  the  ""•^"•' 
Senate.     He  gives  a  detail  of  his  forces  (stating^  that  he  had  ten  legions      ^oU 
ready,  and  that  he  had  inquired  and  ascertained  that  the  soldiers  were    TwSen, 
disatfected  towards  Caesar,  and  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  either  ^  p — 
to  defend  or  follow  him.  -L. 

NewPro- 
,  gramme 

TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Cbomib,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  that — 

cos  (A  -  £)  =  cos  A  .  cos  B  +  sin  A  .  sin  £  where  A  and  B  are  each 
less  than  a  right  angle. 

2.  Find  the  limits  between  which  A  must  lie  if  sin  A  +  cos  A  is 
positive. 

3.  Show  that  one  value  of  0,  which  satisfies  the  equation  2  tan  6  =  cos  6t 
lies  between  0  and  30^. 

3  12 

4.  If  A  +  B  +  C=180°,  and  if  sin  A=g,  sin  B= J3,  find  sin  C. 

5.  If  a  sin  A  +  6  sin  B  +  c  sin  0=0, 

and  a  cos  A  +  6  cos  B  +  c  cos  0=0, 
then 

sin  (B  -  0)  _  sin  (0  -  A)  _  sin  (A  -  B) 
a  "^  b  c  ' 

6.  In  the  right-angled  triangle  ABO  (0  being  the  right  angle),  show 

that  tan  2  A  -  sec  2  B=j:^, 

b-a 

7.  Show  that  cos  SS'*  +cos  65°  +  cos  175^=0. 

8.  Show  how  to  solve  a  right-angled  triangle,  being  given — 

(1.)  The  hypotenuse  and  one  side, 

(2.)  The  hypotenuse  and  one  of  the  acute  angles. 

9.  Solve  the  equation — 


10.  Express  sin  A  +  cos  B  as  the  product  of  two  factors. 


g2 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  (TONIC  SOL-FA  ).~25  MarkB. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  read 
orUy  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  aU  of  equal  valuer  five  marks  being  assigned 
to  each, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music, 

1.  Write  and  explain  the  Standard  Scale  of  pitch. 

2.  Arrange  the  following  in  ascending  order  of  pitch,  beginning  with 
the  lowest : — r  in  Key  B|> ;  m  in  Key  E ;  1  in  Key  F  j  t  in  Key  B ; 
8*  in  Key  D. 

3.  State  how  the  mental  effects  of  tones  are  modified  by  (1)  high  and 
low  pitch,  and  by  (2)  quick  and  slow  movement. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  *'  modes  of  the  scale  '^  1 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "  keytone "  of  a  tune  1  What 
by  Key  E|>  1     How  would  you  get  Key  E|>  from  a  tuning  fork  ? 

6.  Name  the  following  intervals,  and  state  what  each  becomes  on 
inversion : — 

(a.)  (6.)  (c.)  (d.)  (e.) 

d^  t  r'  s  t 

1  r  n  1,  f 

7.  Give  the  order  of  accents  in  four  and  six  pulse  measures,  and 
stote  what  is  the  mental  effect  of  each  of  these  measures. 

8.  Be-write  the  following,  halving  the  value  of  each  note  and  I'est, 
and  give  the  time  names  of  the  passage  when  so  written  out : — 

{|d    :-.r|in.f:s.l  I  s    :— |— :l.s|t    :      |d':  — 1|} 

9.  Define  Doh^s  place  in  the  scale. 

10.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  :—J?itorrf,  Adagio,  ^^  Dal 
Segno,  M.  76. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Exa^iiner  unll  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  un&vnceUed.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valine,  five  marks  being  amgned 
to  each, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write  the  following  passage  in  the  bass  clef  at  the  same  pitch  :-- 
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2.  After  each  of  the  following  time  signatures  write  one  note  (dotted   Appendix. 
if  necesaartrX  «quAJ  in  time  value  to  a  f  uU  bar : — 

jjMi    II   il-ti=*-iMt-|l^a 


3.  Add  time  signature  and  bar  lines  to  the  following : 

♦  #«J.    ^^^J.    hJ**.»,J    ! 
J-£  p  J^  JJLd^-  J  '^  p  g  p  ■■  d 


$ 
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4.  Write  in  the  baw  clef  the  scales  of  E  and  E|>  major,  placing  the 
necessary  sharps  and  flats  before  the  notes  requiring  them. 


5.  Write  above  the  note 


$r-^—9 


the  following  intervals: — 


a  minor  sixth ;  a  perfect  fourth ;  a  major  seventh ;  a  minor  third ;  a 
minor  second. 

6.  Write  in  treble  and  bass  clefs  the  signatures  of  the  following 
keys:— A|^,  B,  F. 

7.  Transpose  the  following  a  minor  third  up.    Prefix  key  signature : — 

l|#  I    s I  . I  fc 


8.  Write  in  full  the  words  indicated  by  the  following  conti-actions 
and  give  their  meaning  i—jff]  rcULj  B.C,  ad  lib.,  sf. 

9.  Which  intervals  are  consonant  f    Which  dissonant  t 

10.  Name  three  major  thirds  in  the  key  of  B. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  tviU  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled,  l^he  questions  in 
this  paper  are  aU  of  equal  valite,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector 
Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What    are   the  chief    uses   of  food?     Classify   food   substances 
consistently  with  your  answer. 

2.  By  what  different  names  is  nitrogenous  food  known?     How  is  it 
acted  on  by  the  digestive  juices  1 

3.  Describe  fully  tbe  preparation  of  Arrowroot  and  Tapioca  from 
their  plant  stage  until  they  are  cooked. 
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Appendix,       4    What  impurities  in  water  may  induce  the  following  difleasea  :— 
Sectimiin..  Dyspepsia,  dysentery,  goitre,  and  ague? 

_  5.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  Dr.  Hammond's  experiments  on  aloohol  as 

K»?™»-       a  food. 
Qu^looB         6-  How  is  Clear  Soup  made? 

—  •        7^  What  is  Bile?     Where  is  it  formed ?     And  what  are  its  uses  1 
andFLdi.      8.  What  nre  the  advantages  of  cooking  ?     Describe  the  influence  on 

Teachen     their  digestibility  of  cooking  eggs  in  different  ways. 
C»  Pftpen.        9.  Give  hints  for  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth  ;   and  mention  the 
J,    ""^T       injurious  effects  of  imperfect  mastication. 

gramme.        '  1 0.  What  are  the  leading  principles  which  should  guide  one  in  cookmg 
for  the  sick  ? 


MANUAL  TRAINING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  cUtempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  read 
only  the  first  five  mistoers  left  uncomceUed.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  eqtud  valv^y  ten  marks  bein^  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Discuss  the  utility  of  Sloyd  as  a  means  of  training  the  senses. 

2.  How,  and  to  what  extent,  does  Manual  Training  promote  the 
educational  work  of  the  school  ? 

3.  Classify  in  order  (a)  the  Kindergarten  Gifts,  and  (6)  the  Kinder- 
garten Occupations ;  and  explain  the  principles  upon  which  the  division 
into  Gifts  and  Occupations  is  based. 

4.  What  branches  in  our  Results  Programme  (Kindergarten  ex- 
cluded) may  be  regarded  as  training  the  hand  and  eye?  How  far  do 
these  differ  from  Sloyd  in  educational  purpose  and  result? 

5.  '*The  comer  stone  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  is  Object  Teaching."  Discuss  this  statement  and 
point  the  argument  it  contains. 

6.  Defecribe  briefly  the  forms  of  Manual  Training  suitable  for  primary 
schools ;  and  state,  with  reasons,  which  one  you  consider  best  adapted 
for  a  rural  national  school  in  Ireland. 

7.  Should  Measuring  and  Weighing  form  part  of  the  elementair 
school  course?  If  so,  gi\e  reasons,  and  specify  the  apparatus  requured, 
and  the  progressive  exercises  you  would  recommend. 

8.  What  are  the  first  means  at  the  disposal  of  a  child  for  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  outward  world?  What  argument  does  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  advance  for  Kindergarten  ? 

9.  "Pi-actical  teaching  of  Hand-craft  is  based  upon  modds  for  imtta- 
tion"     Sketch  one,  describing  it  in  detail,  and  giving  its  dimensions. 

10.  What  is  the  special  purpose  and  advantage  of  Paper-folding  as 
an  occupation  in  Kindergarten  ? 
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SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION.  Appendix. 

Passage  for  Dictation.  v. 

N.B. — 7%«  Superintendent  J  when  reading  this  passage^  will  hear  in  mind  *^?"*' 
thaty  as  the  candid<Ue  is  expected  to  punctuate  it  properly,  the  Questioiii. 

various  stops  should  not  be  named.  rrr 

Male 

Mr.  Dewab^  Head  Inspector.  '^Teaehen. 

Mr.  Welply,  District  Inspector.  ^i  ^Z^ 

Through  the  perpetual  twilight,  tall  columnar  trunks  in  thick  profusion  NewPro- 
grew  from  a  floor  chequered  with  lights  and  shadows.  Each  shaft  of  «'*™™«- 
the  forest  rose  to  a  preternatural  height,  the  many  branches  inter- 
mingling in  the  space  above,  to  form  a  stately  canopy.  Foliage,  flowers, 
and  fruit  of  colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  griffins,  and 
chimeras  in  endless  multitudes,  the  rank  vegetation  and  fantastic  zoology 
of  a  fabulous  world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  to  animate  the  serried  trunks 
and  pendent  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonies  of  the  organ 
suggested  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest — now  the  full 
diapason  of  the  storm,  and  now  the  gentle  cadence  of  the  evening 
breeze. 

Internally,  the  church  was  rich  beyond  expression.  All  that  opulent 
devotion  could  devfse,  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious 
jewellery,  or  sacramental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.  The 
penitential  tears  of  centuries  had  incrusted  the  whole  interior  with  their 
glittering  stalactites.  Divided  into  five  naves,  with  external  rows  of 
chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens  or  partitions,  the  great  temple 
forming  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the  mo)*e  impressive,  the 
vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy  citizens,  the  twenty- 
seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  colleges, 
besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had  their  own  chapels 
and  altars.  Tombs  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  mailed  crusaders  and 
pious  dames  covered  the  floor,  tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  the 
escutcheons  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industry, 
but  of  which  emperors  and  kings  were  proud  to  be  the  chevaliers, 
decorated  the  columns. 


NEEDLEWORK— .100  Marks.  FemaU 

Teadun. 
Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 
As  a  test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to  execute,on 
material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  following 
stitches: — hemming,  top-sewing  (a  seam,  top  sewn  on  one  side  and 
hemmed  down  on  the  other),  stitching,  running  (a  seam,  run  and  felled, 
and  a  tuck),  one  buttonhole^  barred  at  each  end  ;  sewing  on  gathers 
(also  known  as  "  stocking  on  ")  ;  one  inch  of  each  stitch  will  suffice  as 
sample,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  the  amount  men- 
tioned, as,  by  increasing  it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  required 
for  other  branches  of  this  subject.  A  small  patch  (about  1 J  inches 
square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  one  quarter  of  the  outer,  and 
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one  quarter  of  the  inner  side,  «o  as  to  complete  one  quarter  of  the  patch, 
and  include  one  comer.  Also,  a  small  gusset  is  to  be  set  in,  as  if  for  a 
man's  shirt,  top-sewn  (from  the  wrong  side)  up  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle,  stitchted  across  its  fold,  and  hemmed  down  at  back,  'fhis 
gusset  is  to  be  inserted  at  end  of  run-and-fell  seam,  which  should  be 
worked,  for  the  purpose,  some  waj  from  the  edge  of  the  material. 
Candidate's  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  on  an  unworked 
portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a  piece  of  knitting  in 
progi^ess,  viz. : — ^the  leg  of  a  grown  person's  stocking,  with  thickened 
heel  commenced  (which  stocking  may  be  of  reduced  size,  if  preferred) 
is  required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  presence  of  Superintendent^ 
picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three  or  four  rounds  of  it, 
banning  the  narrowing  for  instep.  The  stocking  should  have  securely 
sewn  to  it  a  label  about  one  inch  wide  and  one-and-a-half  inches 
long,  clearly  marked  with  candidate's  examination  number.  Before 
beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  stocking,  candidate  will  present  it  tx) 
Superintendent,  to  be  marked  by  him.  She  should  be  specially  careful 
not  to  neglect  doing  this. 

Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a  small  piece  of  stocking- 
web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tack  (right  side  down) 
upon  paper,  cutting  a  square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper  to  enable 
her  to  see  the  progress  of  the  dam  upon  the  right  side  as  she  works 
upon  the  wrong.  She  is  to  darn  a  round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a  sir- 
penee,  or  larger  than  a  shilling,  running  in  each  direction  to  half-an-inch 
beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for  shrinkage.  Candidate  will 
also  be  given  a  square  of  coarser  web,  which  she  will  cut  across,  prepare, 
and  tack  on  paper,  joining  the  two  strips  together  to  the  length  of 
an  inch  by  grafting. 

Specimens  of  knitting,  darning,  and  grafting  are,  when  finished,  to 
be  attached,  by  a  few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 


CuTTiNO-ouT  AND  DRESSMAKING  (40  Marks). 

Paper  for  cutting-out  will  be  supplied.  Cntting-out  specimens  are  to  be 
tack^  together  with  ne^edle  and  thread ;  no  pins  are  to  be  left  in  them. 
Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz.,  a  man's  shirt 
and  a  baby's  first  shirt.  The  man's  shirt  is  to  be  cut  to  the  following 
measurements:-  Neck,  14  inches;  length  of  yoke,  17  inches  ;  length  of 
front  shoulder,  6|  inches ;  sleeve  (including  cuff),  23  inches ;  half-siie 
of  arm-hole,  9  inches ;  back  length,  35  inches ;  front-length,  33  inches. 
Each  article  is  to  be  marked  with  examination  number. 

In  dressmaking,  candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  bodice  and  sleeves 
for  grown  person  to  the  following  measurements  :  —Neck,  14  inches ; 
bust,  35  inches;  waist,  22  inches;  front  length,  12^  inches  (if  this 
measure  be  taken  from  back  of  neck  it  will  be  18  inches) ;  back-lens^, 
15  inches ;  cross  back,  5^  inches ;  hip,  40  inches ;  length  of 
sleeve,  23  inches;  length  of  elbow,  14  inches;  bend,  10^  inches;  top 
of  sleeve,  19  inches ;  cuff,  8^  inches.  Pattern  is  tx>  be  tacked  together. 
One-half  oi  bodice  and  one  sleeve  will  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  test 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  as  eocactly  as  possible  with  all 
requirements  mentioned  above,  as  neglect  of  these  instructions  mav 
lessen  the  value  of  her  work. 
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Male 

and  FemaU 

PENMANSHIP.— 50  Marks.  Teachers, 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper  *^*^"' 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  lospector. 
Mr.  Kbith^  District  Inspector. 

Transcrihe : — 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Suri-ey's  camp  to  ride  ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide. 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Mai-mion  stopped  to  bid  adieu  ;  — 

"  Though  something  I  might  plain/'  he  said 
"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  King's  behest, 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stayed." 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  were  elected  members  of 
the  National  Institute  of  France.  All  men  of  learning  and  science 
were  his  cordial  friends;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  mUd 
character,  and  perfect  fairness  and  liberality,  even  upon  the  pretenders 
to  these  accomplishments,  that  he  lived  to  disarm  even  envy  itself,  and 
died,  we  verily  believe,  without  a  single  enemy. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 


SPELLING    AND    PUNCTUATION.— 40  Marks. 

Mr.  Drwar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wblplt,  District  Insijector. 

No  estimate  of  Shakespeare's  genius  can  be  adequate.  In  knowledge 
of  human  character,  in  wealth  of  humour,  in  depth  of  passion,  in  fertility 
of  fancy,  and  in  soundness  of  judgment  he  has  no  rival.  It  is  true  of 
him,  as  of  no  other  writer,  that  his  language  and  versification  adapt 
themselves  to  every  phase  of  sentiment,  and  sound  every  note  in  the 
scale  of  felicity.  Some  defects  are  to  Ix)  acknowledged,  but  they  sink 
into  insignificance  when  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  his  achievement. 
.Sudden  transitions,  elliptical  expressions,  mixed  metaphors,  indefensible 
verbal  quibbles,  and  fantastic  conceits  at  times  create  an  atmosphere  of 
obscurity.     The  student  is  perplexed,  too,  by  obsolete  words,  and  by 
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Appendix,  some    hopelessly  corrupt  readings.      But  when  the  whole  of  Shake- 
Section  m.,  speare's  vast  work  is  scrutinised  with  due  attention,  the  glow  of  his 
_^       imagination  is  seen  to  leave  few  passages  wholly  unillumined.     Some 
Ex»nii-        of  his  plots  are  hastily  constructed  and  inconsistently  developed,  but 
utioii         the  intensity  of  the  interest  witli  which  he   contrives  to  invest  the 
111"'"    personality    of    his  heroes    and  heroines    triumphs  over    halting   or 
nd^F^^      digressive  treatment  of  the  story  in   which  they  have  their  being. 
Tearhera.    Although  he  was  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  stagecraft,  he  occasion- 
C^F^n    *^^^    disregarded  its  elementary  conditions.     But  the  success  of   his 
presentments   of  human   life   and   character   depended  little  on    his 
manipulation  of  theatrical  machinery.      His   unassailable  supremacy 
springs  from  the  versatile  working  of   his  insight  and  intellect,  by 
virtue  of  which  his  pen  limned  with  unerring  precision  almost  every 
gradation  of  thought  and  emotion  that  animates  the  living  stage  of  the 
world. 


GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  a7id  Analysis,  namely , 
Nos.  1  and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  ovdy  three  questions  are 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  ttkll  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  otlter  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  eq^ial  value,  twelve 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
T)r.  Beattv,  District  Inspector. 

1  If  to  the  city  sped — what  tvaits  him  there  ? 

To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combine 
To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  laankind ; 
To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow  creature's  woe. 
E'en  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done. 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.     (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a  word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  following  sentence : — 

A  bill  of  mortality  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  a  Providence, 

3.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expressions : — 

(a.)  I  fear  that  I  will  not  be  successful. 

(6.)  Ambition  is  one  of  those  passions  that  is  never  satisfied. 

(c.)  Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 

{d,)  There  let  him  lay. 

4.  Frame  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  as  (1)  adjectives,  (2)  pronouns 
of :  ihisy  that,  some,  any. 
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5.  Enumerate,  with  examples,  the  varioas  uses  of  the  verb  Doy  as  an  -^flp^*** 
auxiliary.  Section  ni., 

6.  Define  the  following: — (I)  InseparcU>le  Proposition ;    Conjunctive       

Adverb  ;  (3)  Strong  Verb ;  and  give  two  examples  of  ench.  Exami- 

7.  Opposite  each  of  the  following  affixes : — dom,   cc,  isty  fy^  tide,  jJlJ^tloM. 
write  the  meaning  or   force;   and  at  least  two  examples  of  the    use       — 

of  each-  an/FL,U 

8.  Distmgiiish  the  prefix  a,  according  as  it  is  of  English,  Latin,  Greek    Teachers. 
origin ;  and  give  examples  of  each.  Ca  Papers. 

9.  Mention  the  different  methods  by  which  the  Gender  of  Noims  is 
distinguished  in  English ;  and  give  at  least  three  examples  of  each 
method. 

10.  Write  down,  in  a  column,  opposite  each  of  the  following  verbs, 
its  past  participle  : — swim,  thrust,  drive,  swell,  ride,  lay,  seek,  knit, 
stick,  seethe,  string,  wind. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowc^d  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  sttbject  to  be  attempted, 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.   McNeill,  District  In8|)echor. 

1.  Rivers. 

2.  Newspapers,  and  their  Influence. 

3.  Instinct  in  Animals. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  {)aper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  comptdsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  tJie  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  a/nd 
the  first  four  other  a/nswers  left  unccmcelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valuey  fourteen  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  showing  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  mountain  ranges  and  general  dvaii  age  system  of  Ulster. 

2.  Mark  as  accurately  as  possible,  on  the  map  supplied  to  you, 
Morecambe  Bay,  Solent,  Carmarthen  Bay,  St  David's  Head,  Beachy 
Head^  Lnndy  Island ;  the  mouths  of  the  Mersey,  Bristol  Avon,  and  Tees ; 
and  the  maritime  counties  of  Kent,  Glamorgan,  and  Carnarvon. 

3.  What  were  the  foreign  ])Ossessions  of  Spain  before  the  recent 
Spanish-American  war  ? 

4.  Give,  in  the  form  of  concise  notes  for  a  class-lesson,  all  your 
reasons  for  concluding  (a)  that  the  earth  is  round ;  {b)  that  it  rotates ; 
and  (c)  that  it  revolves  round  the  sun  with  its  axis  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  its  orhiU 
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Appendix.       5^  Nan.e  the  principal  commercial  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  its 
Section  nL,  inlets.     What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Norway  and  Sweden  1 

ZL  6.  Name  the  principal  centres  of  the  linen  and  silk  industries  in  Great 

Exatni-        Britain  and  France. 
^Mtion  ^'  ^^^^"*  *^  Trent,  Herat,  Tokay,  Ascension,  Ganea,  Hayannah, 

^-L"**    Bantam  1     For  what  are  the  first  three  noted  ] 
andFemale      ^'  ^^®  meredian   altitude  of  the  sun  is  observed,  in  the  southern 
Teaehera.    hemisphere,  to  be  50°  on  the  21  st  June.     Find  the  latitude  of  the  place 
C*  Papers.  ^^  observation,  showing  your   method  of  calculation  by  means  of  a 
diagram. 

9.  State  exactly  the  form    of   government   established  in  Mexico, 
Egypt,  Bulgaria,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

10.  Name  and  give  the  exact  position  of  the  principal  commercial 
ports  of  the  United  States 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 70  Marks, 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  aU  of  equal  value^  fourteen  marks  being 
allowed  for  each, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Mo  A  LISTER,  District  Inspector. 

1.  "In  these  books  Alfred  gave  to  his  people  in  their  own  tongue  the 
best  existing  works  on  history,  geography,  and  philosophy."  Wliat 
works  are  here  referred  to,  and  from  what  sources  were  they  derived  ? 

2.  Describe,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  with  reference 
to  both  plan  and  metre. 

3.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  of  Thomas  Moore. 

4.  The  literary  life  of  Shakespeare  has  been  divided  into  four  periods  ; 
define  them^with  dates,  and  name  some  of  the  works  pro(Uiced  in  each. 

5.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  works  : — 

'The  Hind  and  the  Panther." 

'  Progress  of  Poesy." 
U.)  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
(d,)  *'  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace." 
\e.)  "  The  Excursion.'' 


(a,)  "^ 
(6.)  « ] 


(/.)  "  Manfred.' 

(^.)"  House  of  Fame." 

6,  Name  two  of  the  principal  works  of : — 

(a.)  Bacon. 
(6.)  Pope, 
(c.)  Scott. 

id,)  Macaulay. 
e,)  Tennyson. 

And  describe  any  one  of  the  works  you  name. 

7.  Quote  the  passages  in  which  Milton  alludes  to  : — 

(a.)  The  Greek  drama. 
(6.)  The  English  drama, 
(c)  Chaucer. 
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nation 
Questions. 


8.  Comment  on  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  lines,  and  com-   appendix, 
plete  the  couplets  in  which  the  lines  occur  : —  SectiorillL, 

(a.)  Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsts  met.  Hl 

(6.)  And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound,  Kxami- 

{€.)  'Less  PhUoniel  will  deign  a  song. 

(d,)  With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 

{«.)  And  of  those  daemons  that  are  found.  andF^aU 

(/.)  The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight.  Teachers. 

(^.)  Sometimes  with  secure  delight.  C«  Papers. 

9.  Eniunerate  the  companions  of  Mirth  and  Melancholy  as  invoked 
by  Milton. 

10.  Complete  the  couplets  in  which  the  following  lines  occur,  and 
annotate  the  words  italicised  : — 

{a.)  '*  And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made." 
(6.)  "  With  aspen  boughs  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay." 
(c.)  *'  But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  mxsquercide" 
{d.)  "  Where  half  the  convex  world  mtrndea  between." 
{e,)  **  Wliere  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around." 
(/.)**  As  ocean  sweeps  the  lahoured  mole  away." 
(^.)  "  The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest," 


ARITHMETIC— 100  Marks. 

Male  Te.vchebs. 

Two  hours  and  a  lialf  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  thefi/rst  five  anstvers  left  uncaTicelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  a/re  all  of  equal  value,  tuyenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.     Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given, 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McEneby,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  decimal  equivalent  to  the  fractional  expression — 

(1-A)x6ixa^2) 
Ixlli 

2.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  56448|  and  ^hen  by  ins|jection  say  what 
additional  factor  multiplied  into  56448  will  make  a  perfect  square. 
What  is  the  square  root  of  39f|. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  stock  %  If  3^  per  cent,  stock  is  purchasable 
at  87^,  what  annual  income  can  I  secure  by  investing  £4,380  16^.  8<i. 
in  it,  after  paying  |  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money  for  brokerage  ] 

4.  A  can  beat  B  by  5  yards  in  a  100  yards  race,  and  B  can  beat  C 
by  10  yards  in  a  200  yaids  race.  By  how  many  yards  can  A  beat  C 
in  a  400  yards  race  ? 

5.  State  how  you  determine  the  position  of  the  point  in  dividing  one 
decimal  by  another.  As  an  example,  divide  4*375  by  62  5  and  also 
by  -0000625. 

6.  What  is  the  least  number  that  must  be  added  to  1760  so  that  the 
sum  may  be  divisible  by  7,  11,  and  13,  respectively  1 
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Appendix.       7.  Give  the  substance  of  a  lesson  intended  to  explain  and  illustrate 
ratio  and  proportion. 

8.  If  *he  interest  on  £120  for  5  years  be  £24,  in  what  time  at  the 
same  rate  will  £480  10«.  amount  to  £672  14* J 

9.  A  person  selling  apples  at  the  rate  of  three  for  a  penny  gains  5 
per  cent.,  find  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent,  when  25  are  sold  for  6c?. 

10.  If  a  person  gives  £255  5s.  in  exchange  for  a  bill  of  £280  15«.  6c^., 
due  a  year  hence,  at  what  rate  per  cent,  is  he  discounting  the  bill  1 


SectionUl., 
VL 

Exami- 
nation 
QuMtiooit. 

Male 
Teachers. 

C*  Papers. 


Female 
Teachera^ 


ARITHMETIC— 100  Marks. 

Fbmale  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ordy  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  read 
cnly  the  first  five  answers  left  uncaricelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.     Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  slwuld  be  given, 

Mr.  Dewae,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McEnbry,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  and  explain  the  rule  for  tlie  addition  of  vulgar  fractions. 

2.  Thirty  men  do  f  of  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days,  working  8  hours 
a  day ;  in  how  many  days  of  8  hours  each  will  |  of  the  same  piece  of 
work  be  done  if  the  30  men  work  for  one  day  and  half  this  number  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  1 

3.  What  sum  of  money  must  be  invested  in  the  3^  per  cent,  stock  at 
93  J  to  secure  an  income  of  £100  a  year  1 

4.  Distinguish  between  discount  and  interest.  If  the  discount  on  a 
sum  of  money  due  six  months  hence  at  4j  per  cent,  is  £7  19s.  3<i.,  find 
the  sum. 

5.  State  and  explain  the  rule  for  finding  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent.^ 
being  given  the  cost  price  and  the  selling  price. 

6.  A  grocer  buys  some  goods,  of  which  he  retails  ^  at  a  gain  of  5  per 
cent.,  J  at  a  gain  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  remjiiiid<»r  at  a  gain  of  20  per 
cent.,  the  whole  of  his  sales  amounting  to  £67  lbs. ;  find  the  price  at 
which  he  bought  them. 

7.  Simplify  (423^f)  +  (U-.3)..(4l^i|) 

8.  Find  the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  17,260  and  16,039, 
leaving  remainders  5  and  2  respt?ctively.     Prove  the  process  employed 

9.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  decimals  and  distinguish  between 
them. 

„.    ,    ,        ,           -321  X -321- -179  X -179    ^  ^^ 
Find  the  value  of -321  ~  '179 

10.  Work  the  following  sum  by  the  unitary  method,  and  by  the  rule 
of  three ;  and  show  why  it  is  of  advantage  to  be  acquainted  with  both 
methods : — 

If  the  carriage  of  10  cwts.  14  lbs.  for  79i  miles  cost  £7  Us.  6rf., 
what  will  it  cost  to  have  1  cwt.  1  qr.  conveyea  the  same  distance  1 
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Appendix, 

SectionllL, 
VI. 


ALGEBRA.— 80  Marks.  ExwnU 

Male  Teaghbrs. 
Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Dation 
QuMtiona. 

MaL 
Teaehert. 


C«  Pt^pen. 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  T/ie  Examiner  wUl  read 
cmiy  the  first  five  answers  left  unca^vceUed,  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  aU  of  equtd  v<due,  sixteen  marks  being  ailotoed 
for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M*Olintock,  District  Inspector. 


^-*a-)-5- 


1.  Solve  the  equation— 
2x 
2x 

«    ^    ,        6a:*-~7aj»-26a;2  +  7aj  +  20       .     , 

2.  Reduce  g^*^^ 354^2-+  ri^:jr6T)  ^  ^^  ^^^^*  ^"^«- 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

a*  -  2aj*y  -  2afiz  +  a^y*  +  a;V  +  ix^yz  -  2«y*aj  -  2xyz^  +  y'«*. 

4.  Resolve  into  elementary  factors-^ 

(1.)     (a  +  6-.c)2-a«  +  62.c2. 

(2.)     2a^  +  3jc2y_2a;-.3y. 

The  work  is,  in  each  case,  to  be  set  forth  in  due  sequence,  so  as  to 
indicate  the  rc'ason  of  the  process. 

5.  Solve  the  equations — 

3(x  +  y)-  2{y-x)^2{Sx  +  4:y)-67, 
x  +  3y     x_x  +  y       . 

6.  A  train  starts  from  Belfast  to  Clones  at  8  a.m.,  and  another  leaves 
Clones  for  Belfast  on  the  same  day  at  9.30  a.m. ;  the  former  travels  at 
the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  22^  miles  an 
hour.  At  what  distance  from  Clones  will  they  meet;  the  distance 
between  tie  two  towns  being  64^  miles  1 

a 

7.  Show  that  a  fraction  t  may  be  divided  by  an  integer  c  by  multi- 
plying the  denominator  by  c. 

8.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  one-fifth  of  their  sum  is  equal  to 
three  times  their  difference,  and  if  five  times  the  greater  be  diminished 
by  twice  the  less,  the  remainder,  plus  20,  is  equal  to  twice  the  sum  of 
the  numbers. 

9.  Find  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of — 

4jc2-9,  6a;2-5a;-6,  and  4x3  +  4a:2  -  9a;  -  U, 

10.  Express  in  its  simplest  form — 

/l  +  ac       ix  Sx       l-x\       f/-  X    \/-  X    \) 
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Appendix. 
Bec^UL.  ALGEBRA.— 80  Marks. 

Ezjuni-  FbMALK  TeACHEBS. 

n»tion 

Qaestions.  Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

T^^t,    N.B. — Ordy  five  questions  to  he  attempted.     The  Examiner  unU  read 
- —  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncatvcMed.      The  questions  in 

*^"'  this  'paper  are  all  of  equal  valuCy  sixteen  marks  being  cUlotoed 

for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAKy  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MoCuNTOGK,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A  person  who  has  £8,000  employs  a  portion  of  the  money  in 
building  a  house.  One-fourth  of  the  money  which  reniains  he  invests 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  other  three-fourths  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  from  t.hese  investments  he  obtains  an  income  of  £330. 
What  was  the  cost  of  the  house  1 

2.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measui-e  of — 

a5 _ a3-  4a« -  3a -  2  and  5a*- 3a2-8a -  3. 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

a^  -  2a5*y  +  2cc**  +  x V  -  4a;^  +  jc*  +  2xy^  -  2xy  +  y^, 

4.  Solve  the  equations — 

(«.)H*-i)-i(*«'+i)  =  ^^-io. 

. ,  .      a  h        2c  (a  +  6  —  as) 

'  x-c     x  +  c^       a^-'i^ 

5.  Solve  the  equations— 

i{y-x)  =  7-\-i(x  +  y), 
dx  —  y  -I     8 
x  +  y     *  5' 

6.  A  bag  contained  £5  in  shillings  and  half-crowns ;  alter  18  shillings 
and  4  half-crowns  had  been  taken  out  it  was  found  that  twice  as  many 
shillings  as  half-crowns  were  left.  How  many  were  there  of  each  at 
first] 

7.  Solve  the  equation — 

8.  Resolve  into  simplest  factors — 

(a.)  2y«  +  3y2-22^-3. 

(b.)  afi-x^^x^  +  l. 
The  work  is  to  be  set  forth  in  due  sequence  in  each  case,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  reason  of  the  process. 

9.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  any  multiples  of  A  and  B  is  divisible  b}'^ 
all  the  common  divisoi-s  of  A  and  B. 

10.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  foi-m — 

/  1 1  \    ^  (x-l)«(a:-^l) 
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Section  nL, 
VL 

Exami- 
nation 

GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks.  Quertian^ 

Male 
MaLB  TbAGHEBS.  Teachert 


Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  three  must  be  in 
Section  A  and  two  in  Section  B,  The  Examiner  toill  read 
only  ifhe  fi/rst  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Alkxandrb,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  CussBN,  District  Inspector. 

Skction  a. 

1.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  segments,  so  that  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  and  one  segment  may  be  equal 
to  the  square  on  the  other  segment. 

2.  Prove  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  on  two  lines  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  contained  by  their  sum  and  their  diffei-ence. 

3.  Give  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  formula — 

where  a  and  b  are  any  two  straight  lines. 

4.  Prove  that  parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  equal  in  area. 

5.  If  one  angle  of  a  triangle  be  greater  than  another  angle,  the  side 
which  \a  opposite  the  greater  angle  is  greater  than  the  side  which  is 
opposite  to  the  less. 

6.  Prove  by  a  direct  demonstration  that  if  two  triangles  have  two 
sides  of  one  respectively  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  but  the  base 
of  one  greater  than  the  base  of  the  other,  the  angle  contained  by  the 
sides  of  that  which  has  the  greater  base  is  greater  than  the  angle  con- 
tained by  the  sides  of  the  other. 

SSOTIOK   B. 

7.  If  in  the  figure  of  Euclid  I.  47  three  triangles  be  formed  by  joining 
the  adjacent  corners  of  the  squares,  prove  that  each  of  these  triangles 
is  equal  in  area  to  the  original  right-angled  triangle. 

8.  Bisect  a  given  triangle  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  a  given 
point  in  one  of  its  sides. 

9.  Given  the  difference  of  two  lines  and  the  sum  of  their  squares ; 
find  the  lines. 

10.  ABGD  is  a  quadrilateral  whose  opposite  angles,  B  and  D,  are 
right,  and  AD,  BO  produced  meet  in  E.    Prove  AE  •  DE«BE  •  CE. 

H 


C'Pmpwt. 

N6wPro- 
gnunznA. 
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Appendix, 

SeotionUL, 
VI. 

Exami- 
nation 
QuAttioDt. 

Female 
Teaehen. 

C^.Papen. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 

Female  Teaghebs. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questiona  to  he  attempted^  of  which  three  mitst  be  from 
/Section  A.,  and  ttvofrom  Section  B. 

Only  geooietrical  solutions  will  be  accepted.     The  questions  are  all  of 

equal  value. 

Dr.  Alexandeb,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  CussEN,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

1.  Prove  that  if  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the  sides  opposite 
them  are  also  equal. 

2.  Construct  a  pamllelogram  equal  to  a  given  triangle,  and  having 
an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

3.  Prove  that  if  in  any  triangle  one  side  be  greater  than  another, 
the  angle  opposite  to  the  greater  side  is  greater  than  the  angle  opposite 
to  the  less. 

4.  Prove  that  if  a  line  be  bisected  and  divided  externally  in  any 
point,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  made  by  the  external 
point,  together  with  the  square  on  half  the  line,  is  equal  to  the  square 
on  the  segment  between  the  middle  [K>iQt  and  the  point  of  external 
division. 

5.  Prove  that  if  a  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square  on 
the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  parts,  together 
with  twice  their  rectangle. 

6.  Prove  that  if  a  line  be  bisected  and  divided  externally,  the  sum 
of  the  squares  on  the  segments  made  by  the  external  point  is  equal  to 
twice  the  square  on  half  the  line,  and  twice  the  square  on  the  s^ment 
between  the  |K)ints  of  section, 

B. 

7.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  its  diagonals. 

8.  If  from  the  vertical  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle  a  perpen- 
dicular be  let  fall  on  the  hypotenuse  its  square  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  segments  of  the  hypotenuse.     Prove. 

9.  Prove  that  any  ripjht  line  through  the  intei  section  of  the  diagonals 
of  a  jjaiallelogram  bisects  the  parallelogram. 

10.  If  a  diagonal  of  a  pw^elogram  be  either  equal  to  a  side  or 
less  than  a  side  of  the  same  figure^  that  diagonal  is  less  than  the  other. 
Prove. 
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Appendix, 

Section  IIL, 
VL 

Kzami- 

Dation 

QoMtiou. 

MENSURATION.— 80  Marks.  ttt 

Mate 
Teachen, 

One  hour  a^d  a  hall  allowed  for  thia  paper.  q,  F^ilm 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.     The  Examiner  wUl  read^^^^^^ 
otdy  the  first  five  anstoers  left  wncanoeUed,     The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  six  marks  being  assigned  to 
each, 

Mr.  Bardley,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  M*Gladk,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A  public  garden  occupies  two  acres,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
square  ;  if  a  pathway  of  uniform  width  goes  completely  round  imme- 
diately inside  the  boundary  and  occupies  ^  of  an  acre,  what  is  th^ 
width  of  this  pathway  ) 

2.  Calculate  the  area  of  a  triangular-shaped  marsh  whose  sides 
measure  2*6,  2*8,  and  3  inches  on  an  ordnance  survey  map  of  scale 
25  inches  to  the  mila     Express  your  answer  in  acres,  ic 

3.  Find  the  expense  of  lining  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  rectangular 
cistern,  12  feet  9  inches  long,  8  feet  3  inches  broad,  and  6  feet  6  inches 
deep,  with  lead  which  costs  £1  Ss.  per  cwt.,  and  weighs  8  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot. 

4.  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  20*869  square  yards,  one  angle  is  45^, 
and  one  of  the  sides  which  contain  this  angle  is  25  feet ;  find  the  other 
side. 

5.  Find  the  expense  of  walling-in  a  plot  of  land  in  the  shape  of  a 
regular  hexagon  containing  1039*2  square  yards  at  7s.  6((\  ))er  yard. 

6.  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  field ;  the  side  AB  ==■  48  chains,  BC  » 
20  chains,  the  diagonal  AC  =:  52  chains,  and  the  perpendicular  from 
D  upon  AC  =s  30  chains.     Find  the  area  of  the  field. 

7.  A  road  10  yards  wide  is  carried  in  the  same  direction  over  a  flat 
country  for  a  distance  of  1,500  chains;  the  land  costs  £60  per  acre, 
and  the  construction  of  the  road  £27  per  square  chain.  Find  the  total 
cost. 

8.  A  plot  of  land,  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  whose  sides  are  respec- 
tively 25  yards,  101  yards,  and  114  yards,  sells  for  £1,710 ;  find  the 
price  per  square  yard. 

9.  The  length  of  one  of  the  parallel  sides  of  a  trapezoid  being 
2  chains,  and  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them  80  yards  ;  what 
length  must  the  other  parallel  side  be  that  the  area  may  be  exactly  one 
acrel 

10.  Find  the  rental  of  a  field,  in  the  shape  of  a  rhomboid,  whose 
base  is  13  chains  75  links  and  height  9  chains  50  links  at  £3  10^  per 
acre. 

ii2 
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Appendix. 

Section  nL, 
VL 

Exkmi- 

nation 

Qnestiona. 

and  Female  JN.r>.- 
Teaehere. 

C*  P»p«n. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

-Only  five  qtiestuma  to  be  cUiempted,  one  of  which  must  he  either 
No,  1  or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  wUl  read  only  the  first  five 
anstoers  left  uncancelled,  or  the  first  four  only  if  the  condition 
as  to  Question  1  or  Question  2  be  not  fulfilled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equ^U  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Fitzgerald,  District  Inspector. 


1,  The  following  transactions  are  to  be  journalized  : — 

1898. 

Mar.  1.  Cash  on  hand  .... 
Cash  in  bank  .... 
Goods  on  hand 

Henry  Morgan's  acceptance  due  March  20th 
James  East  owes  me      . 
I  owe  J.  Chambers 
8.  Paid  J .  Chambers  by  cheque 
10.  James  East  accepted  my  draft  at  14  days 
12.  Sold  H.  Denny  10  tons  coal  at  23s.  per  ton 
Received  from   H.    Denny  his    acceptance  a 

2  months         .  .  ... 

Paid   into   bank  Denny's  acceptance,   discount 
stopped,  2s.  6d.     Nett  amount  credited  to  me 
Paid  wages         .... 
Value  of  goods  on  hand 


15 


22 
31 


£ 

t. 

d. 

.  210 

0 

0 

.  412 

0 

0 

.  246 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

.   31 

0 

0 

.   46 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

.   31 

0 

0 

.   11 

A. 

10 

0 

t 

.    11 

10 

0 

t 

11 

7 

6 

2 

12 

0 

.  240 

0 

0 

2.  Post  the  foUowiag  Journal  entries  into  a  Ledger,  close  it,  and 
state  (1)  Is  the  Merchant  solvent,  (2)  Has  he  gained  or  lost  on  bis 
business : — 

£    i.  d.  £    s.     cL 

.       17  17  4  Dr. 

1,467     2  1     „ 

.     500    0  6     „ 

.     229  13  2     „ 

.     165  15  7     „ 
To  Capital        .  .     2,380     8     8 

£    s.  d 

.     100    0  0  Dr. 
To  John  Smith.  .        100     0     0 

£    s.  d. 

.     600    0  6  Dr. 
To  T,  Hill        .  .       500    0    6 

£    «.  d. 

.     100    0  0  Dr. 
Tq  Bills  ^myable  .        100    0     0 


Jan.     1.  Cash  . 
Bank 
T.  Hill 
John  Doyle 
James  Hope 


2.  Goods 


3.  Bills  receivable 


4.  J.  Smith 
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£     8.     d/  Appendix. 


„  James  Miller  . 
„  Bank  . 
31  Trade  expenses 
„  Balance 


£    8,  d. 

.     229  13  2  Dr. 
To  John  Doyle 

£    «.  d. 

.       55     0  0  Dr. 
To  Goods 

£    8.  d. 

.     200     0  0  Dr. 
To  Cash 

£    8.  d. 

.       U  17  6  Dr. 


To  Cash 


To  Goods 


£    8.     d. 
66     0    0  Dr. 


••Seotionm., 

229  13     2       Z!: 

Exami- 
nation 
C^eitionB. 

55     0     0      ;r7 

Male 

and  Female 

Teachere. 

200    0    o'^'L*?!"- 

NewPro- 
gmume. 

14  17     6 


65     0     0 


3.  (a)  In  my  Journal  I  have  entered  S.  Henry  Dr.  XIOO.  To  Cash 
X98,  To  Discount  X2,  instead  of  S.  Henry  Dr.  £100,  To  Bills  Payable 
£100 ;  and  again,  (6)  from  a  Journal  entry  Cash  Dr.  To  Wine  £170, 
which  is  correct,  I  have  posted  a  wrong  amount  £107,  into  each  account. 
How  am  I  to  rectify  these  en*ors  ? 


4.  Entered  in  a  Cash  Book  the  following  transactions  : — 


1898. 
Jan.     1 


Cash  on  hand  . 

Cash  at  Bank  of  England 

Paid  John  Jones 

Received  of  Edgar  Poynton 

Received  of  James  Mills 

Paid  Hector  Clinton    . 

Paid  into  Bank 

Paid  John  Smith 

10.  Paid  Johnstone  by  cheque 

11.  Gordon  paid  into  Bank   of   England 

account 
15.  Received  of  R.  Hep  worth 


3. 


9. 


to   my 


£     8.  d. 

25     1  9 

416     3  8 

14     7  0 

73  10  0 

54     2  6 

24     0  0 

100     0  0 

2     3  7 

40     0  0 

53  17  2 

47  10  0 


Use  separate  columns  for  Cash  and  Bank. 

5.  Wbat  do  you  understand  by  an  Account  Current,  or  Statement  of 
Account  ?     Give  an  example. 

6.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms  used  in  connexion 
with  Bill  Transactions,  (a)  Drawing,  (5)  Retiring,  (e)  Accepting, 
(d)  Dishonouring, 

7.  In  the  month  of  July  1898  John  Merchant  paid  Petty  Expenses 
£28  Is,  2d,  He  allowed  discounts  amounting  to  £45  7«.  2c^.,  and  was 
allowed  discounts  amounting  to  £45  7«.  2d. 

Give  a  copy  of  the  Ledger  Account  to  which  these  items  may  be 
posted  and  close  the  Account. 

State  the  nature  of  the  closing  entry. 
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Appgndiah       8.  The  following  entries  appear  in  the  Waste  Book  of  A.  Peters  :— 

£    8.    d. 

1.  Faid  rent  of  warethouse 

„  Paid  J.  HilFs  draft  due  this  day 

„  Paid  office  expenses     .  .  .  • 

„  Received  payment  of  Brewery  Company's  accept- 


Sactionin, 
VI 

.,  Jan 

Kxuiui- 

natiun  ft 

Questions.  ^^ 

Male  f^ 

and  female 
Teaehen, 

C'Paptfi. 

New  iTo- 


57  13    0 

186    0    0 

10    6    6 


ance 


231     6    6 


Give  A.  Peter's  Journal  entries. 
9.  Journalize  the  following  transactions : — 

(a.)  Bought  of  W.  G.  Taylor,  London,  31  days,  4  cases 
Leghorn  hats  .  .  .  .  • 

Freight  and  storage  on  same 


(A.)  Bought  of  J.  Jameson  &  Co.  3  puncheons  malt 
whiskey  .  .  .  •  • 

Storage  charged  thereon  .... 
Duty  and  Permit  for  same 


(c.)  Paid  postage  account 
Twine,  ropes,  &c., 
Porter's  wages 


(rf.)  Sold  Robert  Smith— 
3  dozen  Cape  wine 
3  dozen  bottles  under  ditto 
8^  gross  empty  bottles  at  30«.  per  gross 


735  0 
34  16 

0 
0 

769  16 

0 

46  4 

1  2 

85  0 

0 
0 
0 

132  6 

0 

1  13 
4  3 
1  12 

8 
0 
0 

7  8 

8 

3  7 

-  7 
12  15 

6 
6 
0 

16  10 

0 

10.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  W.  Reid's  Account  in  John  Merchant's 
Ledger : — 

W.  Rbtd.  Cr. 


Dr. 
Jan  L  To  Goods 


£    8.    d. 
100    0    0 


100    0    0 


£  s,    d, 

Jan.  3.  By  Cash         .  26  0    0 
„      „        Bills  R^ 

ceivable    74  10    0 

„      „        Discount       -  10    0 


100    0    0 


What  transactions  do  these  entries  represent  1 
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AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks.  8act;^m. 

Exami- 

nation 

QnaBtioat. 


Male  Tbachbrs.  ^.,.  ^ 

nation 


One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Male 
N.B. — OfUy  five  qiiestions  to  be  attempted.     The  Examiner  will  read    Teachert. 
only  thni  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in  c*Pap«n. 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  aUorved  -^^^^^ 
for  each.  ic»nime. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  (a)  the  formation  of  the  head;  and  (6)  the  principal 
qualities  of  here  or  winter  barley. 

2.  Specify  two  points  necessary  for  success  in  e^  production.  How 
should  hens  be  treated  if  eggs  of  the  best  flavour  are  to  be  produced  ? 
What  foods  are  best  for  laying  hens  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  feeding 
them  on  Indian  com  ] 

3.  At  what  stage  should  clover  be  cut  %  Give  the  reasons  for  your 
opinion.     Discuss  the  propriety  of  ctitting  grass  close  to  the  ground. 

4.  Describe  the  method  of  sowing  the  seed  of  lettuce  and  the  after 
cultivation  of  this  vegetable.  Compare  the  relative  merits  of  the  Cos 
and  Cabbage  kind.s. 

5.  Describe  the  method  of  ti*ansplanting  fruit  trees. 

6.  Why  do  peas,  strawberries,  and  potted  plants  sometimes  nin  too 
much  to  leaves  \    What  causes  cabbage  plants  to  run  to  seed  1 

7.  Describe  the  method  of  propagating  chrysanthemums. 

8.  Descril»e  the  Ayrshire  cow  as  to  shape  and  colour.  What  qualities 
of  the  Ayrshire  cow  induced  the  Ayrshire  farmers  to  adopt  this 
breed  1 

9.  Write  notes  on  the  salting  of  butter. 

10.  Contrast  the  relative  merits  of  the  digging  plough  and  the 
ordinary  plough.     Explain  fully. 


AGRICULTURE 50  Marks. 

Female  Teachers.  Female 

Teachert, 

One   hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  mil  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  J>eing  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  I^ellt,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  what  you  know  of  the  Minorca  bi-eed  of  poultry. 

2.  What  principles  are  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  or  selection 
of  a  bee-hive  1 

8.  Explain  the  use  of  the  vent-peg,  muslin  cloth,  "butter  paper," 
and  '*  Scotch-hands  "  in  the  making  of  butter. 
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Appendix,       4.  State  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Berkshire  pig. 
Section m.,      5.  Describe  as  many  methods  as  you  know  of  fattening  geese. 

ZL  6.  In  propagating  currants,  what  precautions  are  to   be  taken  in 

Exami-       laying  in  the  cuttings  1     £xplain   fully.     What  difference  is  to  be 
Q  ^*^^        observed  in  the  treatment  of  black  and  red  currant  cuttings  f 
— "**        7.  State  what  you  know  of  Aconite  or  Monkshood. 
TMiwrs        ^'  Explain  as  fully  as  you  can  why  barley  grains  should  start  into 
cj^       growth  together. 

—^  9.  Write  notes  on  the  pulling  and  storing  of  mangels,  and  the  best 
N«w  Pro-  time  to  use  them  for  stock-feeding.  What  is  your  opinion  of  mangek 
''*™™®*     as  a  food  for  milch  cows? 

10.  Why  is  it  that  in  haymaking  the  hay  is  injured  by  tossing  it 
about  during  broken  weather?  Hay  may  sometimes  be  put  into  a  rick 
with  safety  y  although  it  does  not  appear  quite  dry :  explain  fully. 


Mau  THEORY    OF  METHOD.— 80  Marks. 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

Two  hours  allow«)d  lor  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  toill  read 
only  the  first  five  anstoers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  cUl  of  equal  value^  sixteeti  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  faults  committed  by  unskilful  teachers  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  reading  of  Primer  lessons?  How  may 
these  be  avoided  ? 

i      2.  '*  In  the  matter  of  Home  Lessons  many  teachers  commit  grave 
mistakes."     Specify  the  principal  of  them. 

3.  Write  not«s  of  a  lesson  on  the  Rice  Plant.  What  apparatus 
would  be  required  for  giving  the  lesson  ? 

4.  Point  out  the  evils  of  a  defective  classification  of  pupils.  When 
a  child  is  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  school,  what  tests  for  classiii- 
cation  should  be  applied  ? 

5.  Which  of  the  senses  are  most  active  in  early  childhood?  On 
what  principles,  therefore^  should  the  instruction  of  young  children 
proceed? 

6.  Show  how  you  might  make  a  lesson  on  the  countries  of  Europe 
interesting  and  attractive  so  as  to  secure  that  it  shall  be  remembered. 

7.  '' Applicate  questions  give  the  little  learners  a  vezy  clear  insight 
into  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Four  Simple  Rules  of  Arithmetic" 
In  the  case  of  each  of  these  rules  give  two  illustrative  examples  oi  such 
questions. 

8.  Sh'tw  how  the  art  of  answering  at  written  examinations  may  best 
be  taught  to  children. 

9.  Describe  how  the  Pronoun  should  be  taught  to  Third  Class. 

10.  Describe  fully  a  method  of  teaching  children  the  notation  of 
numbers  less  than  100. 
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Appendix. 

Section  m., 
VL 

Kxiuni- 

MEOHAl^ICAL  DRAWING.— 60  Marks.  Qut^ne. 

MaU 

Cue  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.  ^Jchni^ 

Ct  P»peri. 
N.B. — Only  Jwe  questions  to  be  attempted.     The  Sxaminer  will  read      — - 

only  the  Jvrst  five  answers  left  unca/nceUed,     The  questions  in  gramme. 

this  paper  are  aU  of  equal  vcUue,  ten  marks  being  aUotoedfor 

each. 

Dr.  ALBXANDBBy  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Crajg,  District  Inspector. 

The  work  may  be  done  in  pencil.  The  solutions  must  be  strictly 
geometrical,  and  not  the  result  of  calculation  or  trial.  All  construction 
lines  should  be  shown. 

A  single  accent  ( '  )  signifies  feet ;  a  double  accent  {")  inches. 

Put  the  number  of  the  question  before  your  answer. 

1.  Construct  a  scale  of  30  feet  to  an  inch,  to  read  yards.  Correctly 
divide  and  figure  up  to  50  yards. 

2.  Divide  a  line  6^"  long  into  throe  parts  which  shall  be  in  the 
proportion  of  3,  5^,  and  10. 

3.  Draw  two  lines  meeting  at  an  angle  of  60^.  Draw  a  circle  of 
1*2"  radius  to  touch  both  these  lines. 

4.  Draw  two  parallel  lines  AB  and  CD  If'  apart ;  di*aw  a  line  AD 
making  the  angle  BAD  ==  35^  =  the  angle  CDA,  through  D  and  A 
draw  two  parallel  lines  BD  and  AC  so  that  the  figure  ABCD  may  be  a 
rhombus. 

5.  On  a  line  AB,  1^"  long,  construct  an  iiTOgular  polygon  of  five 
ides.     Let  BC  =  2",  CD  ==  IJ",  DE  =  2J",  and  EA  =  1|".     One 

diagonal  AC  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  AB.     Another  diagonal,  BD, 
is  2^ '  lung. 

6.  Construct  a  square  of  If"  side.  Through  each  angle  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  a  diagonal  of  the  square,  thus  obtaining  a  second  larger 
square.  Kepeat  the  process  with  the  second  square,  obtaining  a  third 
square. 

7.  Trisect  a  triangle  having  its  sides  3*5",  4",  4*5"  long  by  lines 
parallel  to  the  shortest  side. 

8.  Find  the  mean  proportional  to  two  lines,  PQ  =  3",  and  RS  =  2". 

9.  Find  the  third  proportional  to  two  lines,  TU=3i",  and  VW— 2". 

10.  Describe  an  arc  MN,  of  2"  radius,  and  show  how  the  centre  can 
be  found  by  geometrical  construction.  Mark  a  point  O,  in  the  arc, 
about  midway  between  M  and  N.  Through  O,  di*aw  a  tangent  to  the 
arc,  when  the  centre  is  inaccessible. 
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Appendix  VOCAL  MUSIC  (TONIC  SOL-FA).— 25  Marks, 

VI.    '"  One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Exami-        N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.     The  Eicaminer  vnil  read 
Qne«Honi.  ^^V  ^^'^  fi'"'^^  fi^  answers  left  uncancelled.     The  qfiestions  in 

—  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fwe  marks  being  aseigned  to 

and  Female  ««<^^*- 

^'^^*-  Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

C«  Papers.  Mr.  GooDMAN,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  What  causes  the  Mental  Effects  of  the  tones  of  the  Common 
Scale? 

2.  Which  are  the  "  Sti-ong  "  and  which  the  "  Leaning  "  tones  of  the 
Scale?     In  which  tones  is  the  leaning  tendency  most  marked? 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Tetrachords  of  the  Scale.     Li  what 
respect  are  they  similar  ?     In  what  differont  ? 

4.  Give  the  time  names  of  the  following,  and  re- write  it  in  four 
pulse  measure,  doubling  the  value  of  each  note  and  rest : — 

{ I  s.f    :  m.,I  I  s.   :  r'.d',t  |  d',r'jti"  :  s  || 

5.  Arrange  the  following  keys  in  descending  order  of  pitch  : — 
G,     Bb,     Eb,     A,     F| 

6.  Name  all  the  perfect  fourths  of  the  Common  Scale. 

7.  Write  the  following  an  octave  lower,  and  add  pulse  signs  so  as  to 
make  it  form  four  two  pulse  measures  : — 

s  n'  d'  1  r'  t  s  f  r«  d«. 

8.  Name  the  following  intervals : — 

(a.)        (6.)        (c.)        (d.)       (e,) 
f  1  fi  t  f' 

r        m         s         r         t 

9.  Explain  the   terms: — Medium  Accent:   Double  Bar  Line:  Da 
Capo :  Major  Chord :  Little  Step. 

10.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following: — Forte^  AUegrettOj  LarpOy 
viano,  ritemUo. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

'N.B,-  Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  anstoers  left  tmcancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  vcUu^y  five  marks  being  assigned  to 
eacli. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write  the  Major  Scales  which  have  A  and  A|>  for  Subdominant. 

2.  Name  the  follt)wing  Intervals  : — 

(a.)  (6.)  (c.)  (d.)  (e.) 


^ 


-^         "      *» 


=fe-^-| 
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3.  Write  the  following  two  octaves  higher : — 


4.  Add  time  signatures  to  the  following : 


c».)  fsE^^^wji*)  I.  jfrrrn^ 
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Appendix. 

Section  in.. 
VL 

Eyami- 

luktion 

(jueiUons. 

Male 

and  Female 

Teaehere. 

C*  Papers. 

NowPro- 


5.  Write  the  signatures  of  the  Keys  of  F|  and  G^  Major. 

6.  Alter  the  value  of  each  of  the  notes  in  the  following  passage  and 
rewrite  it  as  five  measures  of  Utime*: — 


jU-J^^^lll,.       I.JIJ,      III!     >JJ|..J| 


7.  Which  are  the  Perfect  Consonant  intervals  1    Which  the  Imperfect 
Consonant  1 

8.  Define  the  terms  Sccde^  Intei-val,  Olef^  AocidetUat,  Triplet. 

9.  Transpose  the  Ibllowing  into  the  Key  of  D  :— 


^^j./'-^jiUrrrrirr^'^i?^ 


10.  State  the  usual  method  of  beating  duple,  triple,  and  quadruple 
time,  and  say  what  note  represents  the  beat  or  pulse  in  the  following 


«""*»  •       4'   8»   9>   2>   *• 


HISTORY  OF  GBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAN  D.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ordy  jwe  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  of  equcU  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned  to  each, 

Mr.  Stronoe,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

(Dat^s  are  to  be  supplied  in  all  cases.) 

1.  Write  a  short  account  of  (a)  the  Brehons,  (6)  the  Milesians. 

2.  Describe  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar. 

3.  Give  in  detail  the  origin  and  result  of  the  insuiTection  of  Tyler  or 
of  Cade. 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  of  James  I. 

5.  With    what   object   did  a  Spanish  force  land  in  Ireland  in  the 
17th  century  1     What  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  1 

6.  Write  a  short  biography  of  (Cardinal  Wolsey  or  of  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh. 
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Appendix,       7.  Describe  how  the  govemment  of  England  was  carried  on  by  the 
Sectionlll.  ministers  of  Charles  I.  during  the  11  years  preceding  the  meeting  of 

VL     '  the  Long  Parliament 
ExamT  8.  Give  an  account  of  the  political  career  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  or 

luition         of  the  elder  Pitt. 

Q"-*'0'^        9.  By  what  English  commanders  and  as  the  result  of  what  naval  and 

MaU      military  engagements  was  Napoleon  forced  to  retire  from  Egypt  and 

and  Female  a,„^„  a 

Teaehert.    oyriA  f 

—  10.  Give  Bome  account  of  the   important  events  in  Irish  History 

O  P»P«»-    ^^jj  which  the  following  persons  were  connected  : — (a)  Rev.  George 


New  Pro-    Walker,  (b)  Owen  Roe  O'Neill, 
gramme.  '  ^  ^ 


LATIN.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  he  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A^  B,  C,  D.  The  Examiner  tcill  recul  ordy  ike 
first  five  answers  left  unca/ncelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each, 

Mr.  Stbonge,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Connelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 

Docebat  etiam,  quam  veteres  quamque  justae  causae  neoessitudinis 
ipsis  cum  Haeduis  intercederent ;  quae  senatus  consulta,  quotiens 
quamque  honorifica  in  eos  facta  essent ;  ut  omni  tempore  totius  Galliae 
principatum  Haedui  tenuissent,  prius  etiam  quam  nostram  amicitiam 
appetissent.  Populi  Romani  hanc  esse  consuetudinem,  ut  socios  atque 
amicos  non  modo  sui  nihil  deperdere,  sed  gratia,  dignitate,  honore 
auctiores  velit  esse.  Quod  vero  ad  amicitiam  populi  Romani  adtulissent, 
id  iis  eripi  quis  pati  posset? 

Explain  the  mood  of  velit  and  posset, 

2.  Translate  into  English. 

Hanc  reperiebat  causam,  quod  apud  Germanos  ea  consuetude  esset, 
ut  matresfamiliae  eorum  sortibus  et  vaticinationibus  dedararent,  utnim 
proelium  committi  ex  usu  esset,  necne  :  eas  ita  dicere :  Non  esse  fas 
Germanos  superare,  si  ante  novam  lunam  proelio  contendissent.  Postridie 
ejus  diei  Caesar  praesidio  utrisque  castris  quod  satis  esse  visum  est 
reliquit ;  omnes  alarios  in  conspectu  hostium  pro  castris  minoribus 
constituit,  quod  minus  multitudine  militum  legionarionmi  pro  hostiam 
numero  valebat,  ut  ad  sp«ciem  alariis  uteretur. 

Parse  reliquit. 
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SsCnOK  B.  Appendix. 

3.  (a.)  What  is  the  genitive  plural  of—  fleottonllL, 

vir,  Judea^  domus,  senex  %  Bximi^ 

(6.)  What  is  the  comparative  of —  q^JSom. 

maley  benevoltta,  gracilis^  nequam  ?  j^ 

,  and  lemaU 

4.  {a.)  Give  the  eubjunctive  active  perfect  Ist  person  singular  of —      Teachert, 

malo,  eo,  possum^  loquor,  ^  P*P*"' 

(6.)  What  is  the  imperative  passive  present  second  person  singular  ^®^  ^*"*" 

feroj  capio,  audioy  moneo  ) 

5.  What  are  the  various  ways  of  expressing  a  purpose  in  Latin  ? 
Give  examples. 

6.  What  cases  do  the  following  verbs  govern  respectively  : — 

misereri,  fungi,  indulgere,  persuaderel 

SXCTION  0. 

7.  Translate  into  English : — 

!a.)  Divitiis,  nobilitate,  viribus,  multi  male  utuntur. 
6.)  Persae,  mortuo    Alexandro,   non    alium,  qui  imperaret    ipsis 
digniorem  fuisse  confitebantur. 

(c.)  Alexander  oonsedit  regii  selli  (chair)  multo  exoelsiore  quam 
pro  habitii  corporis. 

(d.)  Indignum  videbatur  populum  Eomanum  ab  iisdem  Etruscis 
obsideri  quorum  saepe  exercitus  f  uderit. 

8.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  Qua  re  animad versa  relique  ne  circumvenirentur  veriti  se  fugae 
mandant. 

(6.)  Ipse  post  paulo  silentio  egressus  cum  tribus  legionibus  eum  locum 
petit  quo  naves  appelli  jussei'at. 

(c.)  Non  longius  progrediendum  est,  commilitones,  ne  re  frumentaria 
intercludamur. 

(d.)  De  me  sic  velim  judices. 

Section  D. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a.)  We  must  spare  our  enemies. 

(b.)  Socrates  used  to  consider  himself  an  inhabitant  of  the  whole 
world. 

(tf.)  Avarice  is  a  great  evil  to  men. 

(d.)  Who  does  not  know  bow  delightful  it  is  to  be  praised  ? 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a).  Caesar  thought  that  he  must  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
that  happening, 

!b,)  Ceesar  having  done  these  things  returned  home  immediately, 
c.)  Socrates  was  accused  of  corrupting  the  young  men. 
(^d.)  The  Consul  set  out  from  Rome  to  Athen& 
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A9P^^  FRENCH.— 40  Maiks. 

Section  nL, 

2fl  €>ne  hoar  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Qowtiooi.    ^•^- — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted^  one  at  least /rom  each 

—  Section  —-4,  B^  C,  Z>.  The  Examiner  toill  read  only  the  first  five 

and^FnnaU  o/nstoers  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 

Teaehert.  of  equal  wUu^,  eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each, 

C*Papen. 

NewPro- 
grBmme. 


Dr.  MoRAK,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wysb,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 


1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

On  fit  au8sit6t  le  calcul  de  la  distance  et  du  nombre  de  fois  que  les 
pelisses  devaient  etre  changees.  Les  pnysans  russes  veulent  savoir  leur 
compte,  et  se  laissent  difficilement  tromper.  La  vojagense  fat  placee 
sur  on  traineau,  bien  enveloppee  dans  sa  pelisse.  Le  jeane  homme 
qui  la  lui  avait  c^ee  se  couvrit  ayec  la  natte  dont  elle  s'^tait  servie 
jusqu'alors,  et  s'asseyant  sur  ses  pieds,  se  mit  i  chanter  a  tne-t^te  et 
ouvrit  la  marche.  L'^change  des  pelisses  se  fit  ezactement  a  chaque 
poteau  des  verstes,  et  le  convoi  parvint  tres-heureasement  et  trte-vite  a 
Ekatherinembourg. — La  Jeune  Sih&ienne. 

2.  Translate  into  English : — 

A  cette  ci)oque,  ses  traits  ^taient  d^ja  fort  alter6s  par  Fetisie 
prononc^e  qui  la  minait  souixiement ;  mais,  dans  cet  etat  meme  de 
deperissement,  il  eut  6te  difficile  de  tit)uver  une  phjsionoinie  plua 
agreable  et  surtout  plus  interessante  que  la  sienne.  Elle  ^tait  d'ane 
taille  moyenne,  mais  bien  prise  :  son  visage,  entourc  d'un  voile  noir 
qui  couvi*ait  tous  ses  cheveux,  etait  d'un  bel  ovale.  Elle  avait  les  yeux 
tres  noirSy  le  front  d^couvert,  une  certaine  tranquillite  m^lancolique 
dans  le  regard  et  j usque  dans  le  sourire. — La  Jeune  SibM^nne. 

Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  Fi-ench  : — 

(a.)  What  are  you  thinking  of?     I  am  thinking  of  you. 
(b,)  How  old  is  she  ?     She  is  nearly  sixteen. 
(c)  He  goes  to  bed  when  he  is  sleepy, 
(rf.)  I  never  saw  auythiug  so  beautiful. 

4.  Translate  in  French  : — 

(a.)  I  ought  to  have  done  it. 

(6.)  Charles  went  to  see  a  friend  of  his. 

(c.)  Do  not  look  at  her ;  speak  to  her. 

(d.)  The  children  do  not  go  to  school  on  Saturdays. 

Section  C. 
6.  'i'ranslate  into  English  : — 
(a.)  Donnons-nous  la  main  et  n'en  pai*lons  plus. 
(6.)  J'ai  eu  tort,  j'en  oonviens. 
(c.)  II  se  leve  de  bonne  heure. 
(d.)  Je  ne  vous  en  veux  pas  a  cause  de  cela. 
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6.  Tramdate  into  English  :—  Appmdtx. 

(a.)  Charles  se  pr^senta  chez  moi  k  midL  YL 

!b.)  H  s'^tonne  de  tout  ce  qu'il  voifc.  Ex»mU 

c.)  II  ne  manqua  jamais  de  se  tirer  d'affaire  par  son  esprit  nation 

(d.)  Le  temps  s'est  eclairci.  Qcertioni. 

Yale 
and  Female 
SeOTION  D.  Toaefure. 

7.  Write  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  ban,  peUy  and  bien,  and       _^"* 
the  two  comparatives  of  petite  mo/,  and  mauvais,  mmS?" 

8.  Give  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  nounb  : — hibouy  travaily 
caned, /ouy  neveu,  belail,  del,  and  voix, 

9.  Give  the  imperative  in  full  (with  the  3rd  person),  and  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  Preterite  definite  of : — numgery  boirty  dormiry 
savoir. 

10.  Form  French  adverbs  from  the  following  adjectives,  and  translate 
each  word  : — lenty  pareily  vraiy /aitXy  fraisy  vify  long^  sec. 


IRISH.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  pa]>er. 

I^.B. — (hUy  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
sectio'i — Ay  By  C,  Z>.  The  Examiner  tvUl  read  only  the  Jlrst  five 
answers  left  uftcancdled.  The  qv^stions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal 
valuey  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

"  Have  you  a  horse  t"  says  the  king.  "  I  have,"  says  Donal.  Cormac 
said  that  he  himself  had  another  horse,  and  that  it  was  saddled. 

James  told  me  that  he  was  not  coming  home  with  me,  and  then  I 
came  home  alone. 

Section  B. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCsuf  |io  papfiuig  poTin  "oo  cdc  an  'D-ca5aT)a|\  aicne  ofifita. 
"Wi  tusamaoiT),"  afi  666,  "  aguf  an  bpail  a  fiof  0501)  p6in,  a 
phinn?"  '*Mf  ^"^1,"  afi  pionn,  "ace  ^ufi  t)6i5  fiiom  gtiTi  naini-oe 
Txnn  f6in  icro.' 
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J9P»^'       3.  Translate  into  English  :— 

BMml-       T>'r6tail  1T1&  fin.    "  Ho  ^onncqfiqpa  T)tiine  fio  6onnaiTic  cmia  6,"  ofi 
QoMfeioBa.   •OiaiXTntn'o ;  a^tif  aifi  fi^  TW>  ^«m  thcqfimtiiT)  a  airwn  aguf  a  eiwwro 
jfaii  ,  te  an.  cm  ctilaig. 

C*^n.       ^   Translate  into  English  :— 

"  CCrd  annfo  Condn  mac  p)inn  Liatttiadria  ostif  clanna  m6TiT^na 
mail  aon  nif ;  a^tif  if  naiiti-oe  T)'phionn  ptin,  apif  if  annfa  linn  50 
ni6Ti  ctifa  ind  6 ;  apif  aji  an  a^baix  fin  ^abfa  cugainn  amac,  aguf 
ni  l&fhfafi  btiain  rxioc."    "  Wf  geoba-o  50  •oeiihin,"  ap.  'OiaTiniuiT). 

6.  Translate  into  English : — 

Cia  ogaibfi  T)tiine  le  ma-o  niian  cofi  "oo  T)etinaTh  na6  fuitfea* 
afi  c6f  T)o  teil^ean  c6ncaif  an  cofotiif,  on  mbioo  acpiinn  oi^e 
tnvn  qvice  -do  cti|i  aifi? 

Srtecro  fof  -DO  gnf  fib  f6in  eti5c6iTi  ostif  TMoSbdil,  oguf  fin  ofi 
btifi  nT)eafibfiaicf.ib. 

Section  C. 

6.  Translate  into  English  :— 
CCstif  T)0  riinne  T)ia  an  fpeufi  agiif  -oo  tvoinn  na  h-aifgce  pact 

on  fp6iTi  ^  na  h-tiif^cib  of  cionn  na  fpfiifve  a^uf  W  marx  fin.  astir 
■DO  joip.  "Oia  Wn  fpeup,  neaih.  OCgtif  t)0  fvinne  an  n6in  agof  cm 
fhaiDin  on  "oafva  Id. 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — 
If  fe&TiTi  T)6ib  an  die  acd  foOdin  lond  an  die  nac  bpail  fotlAin. 

Wf  biteann  aitne  ap  an  bfeap  nac  bfuil  fai^bifi.  If  liomfa  on 
ceac  mdTi  fi"  «n  «"  Bcnoc.  an  6  an  ceac  acd  ag  on  T>un,  n6  of) 
ceac  beos  ocd  fuaf  a^  an  robafi? 


Seotion  D. 

8    State  the  tense,  number,  and  person  of  the  verb  imscroari  which 
occurs  in  Question  2.     Give  the  infinitive  of  this  verb. 

9.  Quote  thi-ee  rules  appUcable  to  aU  declensions  of  nouns. 

10.  Conjugate  the  verb  ^650^1  in  the  past  tense.  Synthetic  form, 
Aetive  voice. 
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Appendix. 

TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks.  „   ,-— „ 

Section  m, 
VL 

One  hour  a  ad  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.  — ; 

nation 
N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.     The   Examiner  will  read  Questions. 
only  the  first  fi/ve  (mswerg  left  uncancelled.     The  questions  in      ^^ 

this  paper  are  aM  of  equal  value,    ten  marks  being  allotved  and  Female 

y*  1  Teachers, 

or  ea^h.  — 

G*  Papers. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector.  — - 

Mr.  Cbomie,  District  Inspector.  gmnme. 

1.  Reduce  135^  47'  52"  to  grades. 

2.  Show  how  to  construct  an  angle,  the  value  of  its  sine  being  given. 

3.  If  sine  =  i,  find  all  the  values  of  6  lying  between  800^  and  -  800**. 

4.  What  convention   is   adopted   in  trigonometry  with  regard  to 
positive  and  negative  values  as  applied  to  lines  and  angles  ) 

5.  Solve  the  equation — 

cose  +  tane  =  secO. 

6.  An  angle  of  60^  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  contains 
30  grades ;  find  the  circular  measure  of  the  other  part. 

7.  Prove  that  tan^A  .  sin^A  =  tan^ A  -  sin^A. 

8.  Solve  the  equation — 

tan^e^dcosec^e-l. 

9.  If  tanO  =  a,  find  sine,  cose,  sece,  and  versine. 

10.  A  tower  whose  height  is  64  feet  subtends  at  the  eye  an  angle 
of  5^' ;  find  the  distance  of  the  tower. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND   HYGIENE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ofdy  fine  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  anstvers  left  u>7icancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  aU  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  Jor 
each, 

Mr.  Eabdlet,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  the  composition  (by  volume)  of  pure  air,  and  describe  the 
changes,  chemical  and  physicifij,  that  air  undergoes  by  being  breathed. 

2.  Describe  fully  any  one  of  the  digestive  juices  which  are  poured 
into  the  alimentary  canal. 

3.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  a  wound  of  an  artery  and 
a  wound  of  a  vein )     How  should  each  be  treated ) 

4.  In  what  organ  of  the  body  does  the  air  first  tome  into  contact 
with  the  blood?  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  how  the  contact  is 
effected. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  ''  zymotic  "  disease  *?  Name  six  such  diseases, 
and  mention  three  special  means  for  limiting  their  spread. 

6.  What  is  the  ti*eatment  for  (a)  a  fainting  fit,  (6)  chilblains,  (c)  a 
whitlow,  (d)  lime  in  the  eye  1 
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7.  How  should  (a)  fruit  stains,  (6)  ink   stains,  and  (c)  mildew  be 
removed  from  linen  ) 

8.  Compare  the    advantages  and    the  disadvantages  of    domestic 
service  and  factory  life. 

9.  Describe  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  explain  how  they  may  be 
aided  or  retarded. 

10.  Desciibe  the  different  ways  in   which  even  small   amounts  of 
money  may  be  forwarded  through  the  Post  Office. 


Female 
Teaekere. 


NEEDLEWORK.— 100  Marka 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stronoe,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  PRENDEBOAST,  Directross  of  Needlework. 


Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a  test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch,  candidate  will  have  to 
execute,  on  matenal  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a  specimen  of  each 
of  the  following  stitches : — hemming,  top-sewing  (a  seam,  top-sewn 
on  one  side  and  hemmed  down  on  the  other),  stitching,  running  (a 
seam,  run  and  felled,  and  a  tuck),  one  buttonhole  (barred  at  one  end 
and  rounded  at  the  other)  ;  sewing  on  gathers  (also  known  as 
'<  stocking-on") ;  one  inch  of  each  of  the  stitches  will  suffice  as  samples, 
and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  the  amount  mentioned,  as, 
by  increasing  it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  allotted  to  other 
branches  of  the  subject.  A  small  patch  (about  one  inch  and  a  half 
square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  one  quarter  of  the  outer  and 
one  quarter  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete  one  comer  of  the 
patch.  Candidate's  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon 
an  unworked  portion  of  the  specimen. 


KNirriNG  AND  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a  piece  of  knitting  in 
progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a  baby's  sock,  with  heel  begun,  is  required 
to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent, 
picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three  or  four  rounds  of  it, 
nan-owing  for  instep.  The  sock  should  have,  securely  stitched  to  it,  a 
label  a'oout  one  inch  broad  and  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  white 
tape  or  calico,  clearly  marked  with  candidate's  examination  number. 
Before  beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  sock,  candidate  will  present  it 
to  the  Superintendent,  to  be  marked  by  him.  {The  candidate  must  bs 
careful  not  to  neglect  doing  this.) 

The  Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a  small  piece  of 
stocking  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tack  (right 
side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a  square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper 
to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the  dam  upon  the  right  side,  as  she 
works  on  the  wrong.     She  is  to  daru  a  round  hole  not  smdUsr    than 
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a  threepenny-piece   nor  larger    than  a  sixpence^  running  the  dam   in  ^PP^ndix. 
each  direction  to  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  Seotionin., 
loops  for  shrinkage.      Both  sock  and  dam,  when  finished,  are  to  he       ZL 
firmly  attached  by  a  few  strong  stitches  to  the  specimen  of  sewing.  Exuni- 

QneBfeioiUk 

OuTTiNQ-ouT  AND  Dbbssmaking  (40  Marks).  tm^$. 

Paper  for  these  tests  will  be  supplied.     Cutting-out  specimens  are  to  o*  Papers, 
be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ;  no  pina  are  to   he  left  in  j^^-T^^ 
iketn.     Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz.,  a  girl's  granune. 
pinafore,  and  a  man's  shirt.     The  candidate  is  at  liberty  to  cut  these 
articles  full    or    half  size,  as  she  pleases.      On  each  she  will  mark 
distinctly  her  examination  number. 

In  dressmaking,  candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  a  closely-fitting 
bodice  for  a  grown  person,  with  long  sleeves,  and  to  mark  it  with  her 
number.  One-half  of  the  bodice  and  one  sleeve  will  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  test.      Pattern  is  to  be  tacked  together. 

She  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all  requirements 
mentioned  above. 


VII.— Questions  set  to  Third  Year  Monitors.  seoti^ni. 

Exuni- 

luttton 
Qaestioni. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks.  — 

-rr  ,1.         1  11  1*      xi_-  and  Female 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper.  Monitors, 

Mr.  Dbwar,  Head  Inspector.  ^  ^*>^'*- 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 

Transcribe : — 

To  the  Editor  of  "Patterson's  Weekly." 

18,  Waterhill  Road,  Higham, 
Ijondon,  E.C., 
24th  January,  1898. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  on  opening  my  journal 
on  lliursday,  that  you  had  awarded  me  the  ''Ideal"  Hand  Camera  in 
Competiti(»n  A. ;  but  I  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  thac  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  valuable  article  that  I  now  find  it.  This  is  certainly 
a  record  in  prize-giving. 

As  I  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  art,  the  camera  comes  very 
opportunely ;  and  such  a  really  handsome  and  compact  apparatus  will 
be  a  source  of  inexhaustible  pleasui-e  when  the  sunny  days  come  round, 
and  nature  again  puts  on  her  best  smile. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hrnrt  Bboww. 
i2 
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-:::  dictation  and  spelling  book  superseded. 


50  Marks  (including  20  for  Dictation). 
One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Kxami- 

naiion 

QoettioDi. 

Male 

and  Female 

Monitors. 

D  Pspert.  N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  vnU  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  aU  of  equal  vaiucj  six  marks  being  (Mowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Dewab,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Welply,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  orthography  of  the  word  *^  wittier*'  exemplifies  two  Rules  of 
Spelling.     Explain  this  statement,  quoting  the  Rules. 

2.  **  For  an  obvious  reason,  y  retains  ite  form  when  followed  by  the 
termination  irz^."     What  is  the  reason  ? 

3.  State  the  Second  Rule  of  Spelling,  and  give  the  reason  which 
justifies  it. 

4.  "O  judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts.''  What  words 
in  this  passage  from  Shakespeare  illustrate  Rules  of  Spelling,  and  how  1 
Correct  the  orthography,  if  necessary. 

5.  **  Nearer^  decurer^  deadlier  than  before."  Write  notes  upon  the 
spelling  of  these  comparatives,  referring  to  Rules  or  exceptions. 

6.  Give  the  present  participle  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  : — 
benelit,  singe,  limit,  worship,  argue,  traflic. 

7.  State  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  regard  to  the 
spelling  of  such  words  as  '^  tnnick."  How  has  custom  varied  from  this 
principle  and  with  what  justification  ? 

8.  Write  notes  upon  the  spelling  of  the  words  "victor"  and 
"labour." 

9.  Classify  the  following  words  as  examples  of,  or  as  exceptions  to, 
Rules  of  Spelling,  giving  the  reason  for  your  classification  in  each 
case : — Lerwick,  woollen,  libelled. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  •* immediate,"  and  what  by  "remote,"  ety- 
mology) Which  is  to  be  preferred  in  cases  of  doubtful  orthography! 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  an  example. 


DICTATION-^20  Marks. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wblply,  District  Inspector. 

The  canes,  on  being  passed  twice  between  the  cylinders  of  this  mill, 
have  all  their  juice  expressed.  This  is  collected  in  a  cistern,  and  must 
be  immediately  placed  under  process  by  heat  to  prevent  its  becoming 
acid.  A  certain  quantity  of  lime,  in  powder,  is  added  at  this  time  to 
promote  the  separation  of  the  grosser  matters  contained  in  the  juice; 
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and  these  being,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  at  a  heat  just  sufficient  to  -^PP^dic 
cause  the  impurities  to  collect  on  the  surface,  the  cane  liquor  is  then  Section lll.« 
subjected   to  a  very  rapid  boiling,  in  order  to  evaporate  the  watery       _ 
particles,  and  bring  the  syrup  to  such  a  consistency  that  it  wUl  granulate  Exami- 
on  cooling.     Upon  an  average,  every  five  gallons,  imperial  measure,  o^  ?J^J2oiii. 
cane    juice  will   yield  six  pounds  of  crystallized    sugar,  and  will  be       — 
obtained  from  about  one  hundred  and  ten  well-grown  canes.  and^F^ntde 

When  the  sugar  is  sufficiently  cooled  in  shallow  trays,  it  is  put  into  MofUtora. 
the   hogsheads,  wherein  it  is  shipped  to  Europe.      These  casks  have  d  Pap«rj. 
their  bottoms  pierced  with  holes,  and  are  placed  uprighc  over  a  large 
cistern,  into  which   the  molasses — which  is  the  portion  of  saccharine 
matter  that  will  not  crystallize  -  drains  away,  leaving  the  raw  sugar  in 
the  state  we  see  it  in  our  grocers'  shoptis. 


GRAMMAR  AND  COM  POSITION. ^60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  question  in  Parsing,  namely,  No,  1,  which  is 
comptdsory,  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The 
Examiner  tvUl  read  only  the  Parsing  and  the  first /our  other 
answers  left  uTicancelled,  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  allowed  Jor  each, 

Br.  MoRAV,  Head  Inspector. 
Dr.  Bbatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Our  other  intei*preter  used  to  talk  very  much  of  a  kind  of  animal 
called  a  Tory,  that  was  as  great  a  monster  as  the  Whig,  and  u^ould 
treat  us  as  ill  for  being  foreigners.  These  two  creatures,  it  seems,  are 
bom  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and  engage  when  they 
meet  as  naturally  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros. 

Parce  fully  the  words  in  italics,  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a  word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following 
expressions : — 

(a.)  A  father  or  a  mother  s  sist«r  is  an  aunt. 

(6.)  Neither  despise  the  poor  or  envy  the  rich. 

(c.)  He  is  the  only  son  of  my  uncle's. 

{d.)  He  supported  thoHe  who  he  thought  true  to  his  party. 

3.  Write  down  (iu  columns)  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 
each  of  the  following  verbs  : 

blow,  fly,  tear,  swell,  wakey  mean, 

4.  When  may  participles  be  regarded  as  adjectives  1 

5.  Frame  sentences  to  illustrate  the  Conjunctional  use  of ; — neither, 
both,  whether,  that. 

6.  How  are  the  Emphatic  Pronouns  formed  ]  Name  them,  What 
is  the  use  of  these  pronouns  ? 
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Appendu,       7.  Define  each  of  the  following  classes  of  Noons  : — 

^"*^^'  Eealy  Abstract,  Diminutive,  Participial. 

KxKuI^  8.  ^'  Who  is  applied  to  persons,  and  which  to  animal g  and  inanimate 

natiaii         things."     Mention  any  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

'  —  '  9.  Mention  (with  examples)  the  ways  in  which  Proi>er  Noons  can  be 
andriLu  ^^^^  ^  Oommon. 

MonHort,  jQ^  Enumerate  as  many  verbs  as  possible  which  take  the  same  case 
D  Ptopen.    after  as  before  them. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  inap-drawing  questions  is  comptUsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  fowr  questions  are  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner 
loUl  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  unca/nceUed.  The  questions 
i/n  this  paper  are  aU  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  MoRAK,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  MuEPHT,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  showing  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  rivers. 

2.  Mark  as  accurately  and  as  neatly  as  possible,  on  the  outline  map 
supplied  to  you,  the  Scandinavian,  Sierra  Nevada,  Carpathian,  and 
Yaldai  mountain  ranges  ;  and  the  rivers  Rhone,  Rhine,  Neva,  and 
Danube. , 

3.  What  geographical  information  is  obtained  by  observing  the 
position  of  the  Polar  Star  in  the  lieavens)     Explain  fully. 

4.  Define  the  following  geogmphical  terms  : — Equinoxes,  Aphelion, 
Ecliptic,  Sun*s  declination. 

5.  Name  twelve  important  shipping  towns  in  England  and  Wales, 
giving  each  town  its  exact  position  as  to  countv,  river,  &c. 

6.  How  are  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Punjab  bounded  1 
Name  their  principal  towns,  underlining  seaports. 

7.  What  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  Scotland)  Name  the 
principal  agricultural  counties. 

8.  What  do  we  get  from  (a)  Ceylon,  (b)  Newfoundland,  (e) 
Jamaica,  (d)  Malta  1 

9.  What  counties  are  traversed  or  touched,  and  what  towns  are 
passed,  in  following  the  Boyne,  Severn,  Tay,  and  Wye  from  source  to 
mouth  1 

10.  Where  are  Cayenne,  Odessa,  Alexandria,  Waterloo,  Baltimore, 
Elminal 
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fieotionllL 

vn. 


Bfttioii 
QnMtioBa. 

and  Female 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.^50  Marks.  MaiuiarM. 

DPkpcn. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  toiU  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  are  all  of  equcd  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed /or  each, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inapectov. 
Mr.  MgAlistkb,  District  Inspector. 

1.  "  The  Tillage  master  taught  his  little  schix)l."  As  an  exercise  in 
composition  compare  the  school  in  which  you  are  monitor  with  the 
school  referred  to. 

2.  Quote,  or  give  the  substance  of,  Addison*8  description  of  the  Club 
of  Duellists. 

3.  How  does  the  "  Spectator  "  classify  : — 

(a.)  The  Clergy ; 
(ft.)  Lawyers  1 

4.  ^'  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  several  little 
winged  boys  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches. 
These,  said  the  genius,  are     .     .     .     ." 

Give  the  context  and  explain,  as  you  would  to  a  class,  the  whole 


5.  '^  I  would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jarring  and  incongruous  natures 
should  be  joined  together  in  the  same  sign.'* 

What  instances  does  the  Spectator  cite,  and  what  explanation  does 
he  offer? 

6.  What  different  ideas  as  to  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
were  entertained  by  the  Indian  Kings  *? 

7.  In  the  essay  on  "  Belief  in  Omens  "  the  hostess  says :  *'  My  dear, 
misfortunes  never  come  single.'*  Give  the  substance  of  the  passage  in 
which  this  remark  occurs. 

8. — (a.)  Our  apocryphal  heatlien  god. 

(6.)  The  Bell  Savage. 

(c.)  The  subjects  of  T/ior  and  Woden. 

(d.)  A  sign  near  Charing  Cross. 

(e  )  Whom  I  design  for  a  Merry- Andreu). 
Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  words  italicised. 
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Appendix.       9.  Quote  from  "  The  Deserted  Village  "  the  lines  in  which  Goldsmith 
Section  iiln  depicts  the  land  to  which  the  eiuigrants  have  gone. 

ExamT  1^«  Complete  the  couplets  of  which  the  following  lines  are  part : — 

G^ostioBi.  (^•)  "  ^©n^ote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race." 

^J^  (b.)  "  Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square." 

^^MonUff^  {<^')  "  Here  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade." 

D  Papen.  (^0  "  Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe." 

(e,)  ''  And  his  best  richeH  ignorance  of  wealth." 


Male  ARITHMETIC— 100  Marks. 

Monitort. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — :Only  fi/ve  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Exomdner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  a/re  all  of  eqtuU  value^  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each*     Brief  explanatory   Twtes   of  your  toork   should  he 


given. 


Mr.  Drwar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McEnert,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Divide  1,290  tons  12  cwts.  1  qr.  24  lbs.  5  oz.  by  73,  and  explain 
the  various  steps  in  the  process. 

2.  Two  clocks  point  to  5  p.m.  at  the  same  instant,  one  loses  7^ 
seconds  and  the  other  gains  8^  seconds  in  24  hours.  Find  the  interval 
that  will  elapse  before  one  will  be  precisely  half  an  hour  before  the 
other,  and  the  time  which  each  will  then  indicate. 

3.  How  much  will  remain  of  I  of  £25*2  after  the  following  articles 
have  been  paid  for,  viz.,  1|  yd.  of  cloth  at  £08  per  yd.,  and  12-2 
yds.  of  linen  at  £0*1 25  per  yd.  ?     Give  the  answer  in  decimal  form. 

4.  If  27  men  working  10  hours  a  day  can  in  13  days  build  a  wall 
0'39  metre  thick,  1*98  metres  high,  and  318*65  metres  long;  in  how 
many  days  will  26  men  working  9  hours  a  day  build  a  wall  0*26  metre 
thick,  1*87  metres  high,  and  573*57  metres  longi 

5.  If  a  tradesman  by  selling  an  article  for  8«.  Sd.  loses  17^  per  cent., 
what  should  he  have  sold  it  for  to  gain  40  per  cent.  ? 

6.  If  3*79  of  45  guineas  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  1  acre  3  roods,  how 
much  can  be  bought  for  '3  of  £538  13«.  1 

7.  What  is  Interest?  Distinguish  between  simple  and  compound 
interest. 

How  much  must  I  invest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest, 
to  secure  a  yearly  income  of  £30  ? 
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8.  What  is  the  clear  annual  income  derived  from  inveeting  £6,050   Appendix. 
in  the  3  per  cents,  at  90|,  after  deducting  an  income  tax  of  4d.  in  the  Section  IIL, 
pound?  IH* 

9.  Define  Measure,  Greatest  Common  Measure,  Multiple,  and  Least  ^'\^' 
Common  Multiple.  Quettions. 

10.  Simplify —  ifoi 

(8|-4^  +  27y\)x|  MarUtaTi. 

12|-6|+~40|^    •  np»p«.. 


ARITHMETIC. -100  Marks. 

Fbmalb  Monitobs. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B  --Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  mlue,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  eacK    Br^f  eocplanatory  notes  of  your  u)ork  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McEnebt,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expit3Ssion  ^  1  Show  that  dividing 
the  numerator  of  a  fraction  by  a  number  has  the  same  'effect  as 
multiplying  the  denominator  by  that  number. 

2.  What  decimal  added  to  the  sum  of  0*2806,  0-635,  and  0-389 
will  make  the  total  equal  to  10 1 

3.  Find,  by  practice,  the  cost  of  1  acre  2  roods  24  poles  and  1 1  yds. 
of  land  at  £203  10s.  per  acre. 

4.  If  by  selling  a  horse  for  £66  I  lose  28  per  cent,  of  the  cost  price, 
what  is  my  loss  1 

5.  Divide  £39,517  Is.  dd,  by  108.     Explain  each  step  of  the  process. 

6.  In  a  race  of  200  yards  A  can  give  B  20  yards  start,  and  B  can 
give  C  40  yards,  a  dead  heat  resulting  in  both  cases.  How  many  yards 
start  can  A  give  C  ? 

7.  Define  True  Discount,  False  Discount,  Present  Worth,  and  Rate 
per  Cent. 

8.  Multiply  31-5  by  27*9,  and  divide  the  product  by  9-766,  giving 
the  reason  for  the  position  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient. 

9.  After  paying  7d.  in  the  £  income  tax  a  gentleman  had  £971  I6s,  Id. 
over.     On  what  amount  had  the  tax  been  charged  1 

10.  Make  out  the  foU owing  bill,  deducting  5  per  cent,  for  ready 
money  : — 

307  doz.  buttons,  at  2^d.  per  doz. ; 
57  pieces  of  tape,  at  3  for  2^d. ; 
180  reels  of  cotton,  at  9^d.  per  .score ; 
89  yds.  of  ribbon,  at  3f c^.  per  yd. ; 
71  yds.  of  cloth,  at  Is.  l^d.  per  yd. 
(Use  any  names  you  like  for  the  heading.) 


FemaU 
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Appendix, 
Section  nL, 

vn. 

Ezuni- 

nation 

QuMtioiu. 

Monitors. 
D  Papen. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marka. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ofdy  five  questions  to  he  attempted,  one  of  whu^  nnuH  be  either 
No.  1  or  No,  2.  The  Examiner  toill  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancdied,  or  the  fvrst  four  only  if  the  condition 
as  to  Question  1  or  Question  2  be  not  fulfilled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value^  ten  nuvrks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Dr.  Albxandeb,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Fitzgerald,  District  Inspector. 


1.  The  following  statements  are  to  be  journalized  : — 

1898.  £     s,    d. 

Jan.  1.  J.  Smith  found  his  affairs  to  stand  as  follows : — 

Cash  on  hand,  .  .     245     0     0 

Goods  on  hand,        .  .  .  .     200     0     0 

R.  Roberts  owed  him  .  .  •       65     0     0 

Bill      accepted      by      W.       Jones,      due 


January  8th, 

The  following  transactions  take  place  :  — 

2.  Sold  R.  Roberts,  goods, 

„  Bought  of  Warner  &  Co.,  goods, 

8.  Paid  Warner  ife  Co. 

„   Received  cash  for  Bills  Receivable  due  this 
day, 

22.  Bought  of  Warner  k  Co.,  goods, 

23.  Accepted  Warner  &  Co.'s  di-af  t  at  one  month, 

30.  Paid  wages, 
,,   Due  to  Richardson  for  rent, 

31.  Cost    price    of   goods  on  hand  for    closing 

purposes. 


115     0     0 


32 
133 

120 

115 

27 

27 

8 

15 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


320     0     0 


2.  Post  the  above  items  into  a  Ledger  and  close  the  accounts. 

3.  On  closing  his  Ledger  accounts,  J.  Smith  finds  that  he  has  in 
cash  £526,  R.  Wells  owes  him  £53,  he  h»is  goods  value  £350,  he  owes 
Forbes  &  Co.  £133,  and  H.  Thynne  £15. 

Make  out  J.  Smith*s  balance  account,  and  show  his  net  estate. 
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4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  Taking  Si/Ock  "  1  Appendix, 
Show  by  an  example  how  a  goods  account  is  closed — .                            Sac^^^m. 

(a.)  When  some  of  the  goods  are  unsold ;  ExamT 

(6.)  When  all  the  goods  are  sold.  g^wSoiii. 

5.  Journalize  the  following  transactions  : —  Monitm-t. 

(a.)  I  sell  250/.  worth  of  goods  to  J.  Smith  on  credit.  D  PafMn. 

(6.)  I  subsequently  draw  a  bill  on  J.  Smith  for  the  amount 
of  the  goods  sold  to  him^  which  he  accepts. 

(c.)  J.  Smith  pays  me  the  amount  of  this  bill  when  due. 

6.  State  fully  the  advantages  derived  {rom  keeping  separate  accounts 
for  the  different  kinds  of  goods  in  which  a  merchant  deals,  and  from 
keeping  accounts  with  each  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  has 
transactions. 

7.  I  have  made  the  following  errors  in  journalizing.  How  are  they 
to  be  corrected  1 

(a.)  Debited  J.  Roche  with  goods  sold  to  B.  Kenny. 
(6.)  Gave  J.  Hall  credit  for  cash  received  from  H.  €kx>d. 

8.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  Ledger  account  with  W.  Reid : — 


Dr. 

W. 

Rkid. 

Cr. 

£    ».    d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Jan.  1.  To  Cash 

50    0    0 

Jan.  5. 

ByOoods    . 

90 

0 

0 

„  10.    „  Goods 

200    0    0 

„     7. 

„   Bills  re- 

ceivable . 

100 

0 

0 

>i     » 

„    Balance 

60 

0 

0 

250    0    0 


250     0    0 


How  do  I  stand  with  W.  Reid,  that  is,  is  either  of  us  in  debt  to 
the  other  ^     Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

Give  the  transactions  which  are  represented  by  the  Ledger  entries 
of  Jan.  1,  Jan.  5,  Jan.  7,  and  Jan.  10. 

9.  Which  side  of  a  goods  account  must  be  the  greater  if  a  gain  has 
been  made  on  goods  ?     Give  the  reason  for  your  answer. 


10.  Journalize  the  following  transactions : — 


£ 


(a.)  Paid   my  acceptance  to   Kelly  k  Co., 

due  this  day,         .              .             .  100  0  0 

(6.)  Paid  duty  on  Malt  Sprits,        .             .  56  0  0 

(c.)  Received  Mr.  Gordon^s  legacy,              .  200  0  0 

(rf.)  Paid  rent  of  warehouse  for  half  year 

ended  Slst  December,          .             ,  50  0  0 
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Appendix. 
Section  III., 

vn. 
S'  AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

Qaestionf. 

j[^  One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

and  Female 

—       N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.     The  Examiner  toill  read 
D  Pftpen.  c^y  ^^  ^^i  ji^  answers  left  uncancelled.     The  queeit<me  in 

this  paper  a/re  all  of  equal  value^  ten  marks  being  cMowed/or 
each. 

Dr.  MoRAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Kbllt,  District  Inspector. 

'  1.  What  is  meant  by  "folding"  sheep?     In  what  case  is  it  recom- 

mended ?     What  are  its  advantages  9 

2.  Describe  the  habits  of  growth  of  fungoid  plants,  and  state  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  disease. 

3.  What  general  principles  are  to  be    observed  in  the    making  of 
drains) 

4.  Why  should  pastures  be  made  up  of  a  variety  of  grasses  9     What 
grasses  are  best  suited  for  short  rotations  1     Ezpbun  why. 

5.  Give  three  advantages  of  the  grubber  over  the  plough. 

6.  How  is  curd  treated  in  the  making  of  Stilton  cheese  ?     How  is 
the  ripening  effected  1 

7.  State  what  you  know  of  "  bee-food  "  and  "  propolis." 

8.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  Tamworth  breed  of  pigs. 

9.  In  what  circumstances  is  it  recommended  that  wheat  should  be 
**  ploughed  in  "  ?     Describe  the  method  of  doing  the  work  in  this  case. 

10.  Describe  the  treatment  of  celery  plants  after  transplanting. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

i^.B.— Only  five  q'uestions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examifter  will  read 
only  t/te  first  five  ansu^ers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paj)er  are  all  of  equrol  valtiCf  twelve  marks  being  allotced 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  use  would  you  make  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  young 
children  to  read  1 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  Table  of  Constants  ?  Make  out  a  table  of 
ten  of  these  constants,  such,  as  all  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  should 
know. 
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3.  What  are  the  prevailing  faults  in  recitation  of  Poetry,  and  what  ^pp^^^- 
means  would  you  adopt  to  eradicate  them?  Section IIL, 

4.  Why  is  Silent  Beading  recommended  1     What  are  its  advantages  1       ---' 

5.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  errors  pupils  are  liable  to  fall   into  uuion ' 
when  working  arithmetical  exercises?     Point  out  some  of  the  faults  Qoestipas. 
young  teachers  commit  when  attempting  to  correct  these  errors.  ^^ 

6.  Why  is  it  wrong  for  tecLcking  purposes  to  select  a  difficult  passage  ^Morutort. 
for  Dictation  1     When  might  such   a  passage   be  legitimately  chosen,  ^  ^ — 
and  why  1  *^**"' 

7.  Why  is  slate  writing  an  extremely  worthless  exercise  for  senior 
classes  1     Point  out  the  advantages  of  paper  writing  in  such  cases. 

8.  What  is  generally  the  cause  of  unpunctuality  in  the  morning 
attendance  of  children )  What  steps  should  the  teacher  take  to 
ensure  punctuality  9 

9.  If  noise  be  established  in  a  school,  how  would  yon  endeavour  to 
eradicate  it  9 

10.  What  sort  of  arithmetical  cards  may  be  used  to  secure  quickness 
in  calcula^on  ?     Describe  how  they  should  be  used. 


NEEDLEWORK.  J^male 

Monitors^ 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Strokgb,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  Pkekdbboast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a  test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to  execute, 
on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a  specimen  of  each  of  the 
following  stitches  : — hemmii^g^  top-sewing^  stitching ,  running  (a  seam, 
run  and  felled,  and  a  tuck),  one  buttonhole,  (barred  at  one  end,  and 
rounded  at  the  other);  seunng  on  gathers  (also  known  as  *^ stocking- 
on  ") ;  one  inch  of  each  of  the  stitches  will  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
amount  of  work,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  attempt  more,  as 
she  would  thereby  occupy  time  required  for  the  other  branches  of  this 
subject.  A  small  patch  (about  one  inch  and  a  half  square)  is  to  be 
tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  one-quarter  of  the  outer,  and  one-quarter 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  patch,  so  as  to  complete   one  comer  of  it. 

Candidate's  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon  an 
un worked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a  piece  of  knitting  in 
progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a  baby's  sock,  with  heel  begun,  is  required 
to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent, 
picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three  or  four  rounds  of  it. 
The  sock  should  have  securely  stitched  to  it  a  label  about  one  inch 
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Appendix,   broad,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  of  white  tape  or  calico,  clearly 
flection nL,  marked   with   candidate's  examination  number.     Before  beginning  to 
turn  the  heel  of  the  sock,  candidate  will  present  it  to  the  Superintendent 
to  be  marked  by  him.     (The  candickUe  must  be  care/ul  not  to  neglect 
doing  this). 

The  Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a  small  piece  of 
stocking  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tack  (right 
side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a  square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper 
to  enable  ner  to  see  the  progress  of  the  dam  upon  the  right  side  as  she 
works  from  the  wrong.  She  is  to  dam  a  round  hole  not  smalUr 
than  a  threepemiy-piece  nor  larger  than  a  sixpence  running  the  darn 
in  each  direction  to  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving 
short  loops  for  shrinkage.  Both  sock  and  darn,  when  finished,  are  to 
be  attached,  by  a  few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 


vn. 

Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

Female 
Monitors. 

D  Paper*. 


CuTTJNO-ouT  AND  Dbessxaking  (40  !Marks). 

Paper  for  these  tests  will  be  supplied.  Both  specimens  are  to  be 
tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ;  no  pins  are  to  be  left  in  them. 

Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  a  man's  shirt  (which  may  be 
half  size  only,  if  preferred),  and  (for  dressmaking  test)  a  closely-fitting 
bodice  for  grown  person,  with  long  sleeves.  One  half  of  the  bodice 
and  one  sleeve  will  be  accepted  as  a  sufhcient  test.  On  each  article 
she  will  mark  distinctly  her  examination  numl>er. 

tihe  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all  requirements 
mentioned  above. 
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N  E  W     P  R  ()  a 


SUMMARY^   OF   THE   ANSWERING   AT   THE   ANNUAL  Ex.\M 


A  Papers. 

B  Papers. 

Year.     ] 

1 

Number 
ExaminecL 

Number 
Succes»sful. 

Percentage 
Successful . 

1 

1 

1         Number 
1      Examined. 

i 

Number  who 

scored  50  per 

cent,  or  above, 

and  passed  in 

all  essential 

subjects. 

Number  who 
scored  65  per 
cent:  or  abore. 
and  pasjivd  in 

all  essential 
subjects. 

P.rcdtiij 

u. 

r. 

Total. 

1 

M.    1    F. 

Total. 

H. 

F.  1  Total. 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

X. 

r. 

Total. 

M. 

r. 

Total. 

M.     r.    1 

1897,       . 

6 

1 

tJ    .      -  '           G 

100'     -        100 

1 

112 

135 

247 

81 

t 
109  1    190 

48      <>2       110 

72-3 --: 

1898,       .  1 

3 

1 

4. 

3   '      1   1          4 

100    100,      100  j  324 

243  •     667 

[ 

S16 

239,    554 

223    165  1    386 

97-2  9^S 

18»9,       .   I 

1 

J. 

- 

3 

■I-.  ■ 

100 '     -   '     100    ;3«9 

1         1 

991       (160 

»5 

260 

591 

163  '  143      S06 

88-  ,!^l  4 

OLD    PR(1 


Summary  of  the  Answering  at  the  Annual  Examinati'I 


Year. 

Number  Examined. 

H. 

F. 

Total. 

1895, 

82 

125 

1896, 

96 

151 

1 

1897. 

88 

1S7 

1898, 

123 

196 

1899, 

38 

68 
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Appendix. 


Section  III., 
VIU. 


! 

C  Papkiis. 

i 

C^  PaPEFA 

•>• 

Percent  a^c     i 
(;.")  per  cent     ' 
or  above. 

1 

M.  1  F.     Total.i 

1                    1 

Number 
Examined. 

Number 
Successful. 

M.      F.    Total. 

Percentage              Number 
Successful.            Examined. 

Number 
Successful. 

I 
M.      V.     Total 

Percentage 
Succeftjful. 

M       F.  1  Total. 

lAl. 

M.        P. 

1 

Total. 

M. 

P.     Total.    M.       F.  j  Total. 

1             •                1 

•7 
'6 

42«45-»       44-fi   1 

i 

)JS-8i67il      68-4 
44'1  491      4e'3 

1 
191!  151 

32y  ,  191 

1 
238    190 

342 
4i0 
418 

1 
174  J  14.3       317 

3](i,l8G'     402 

M9  .  190       419 

910 
94-3 
96-2 

94-7     92-6      2.J0     oSw'     575 
97-3'    95-7   ''080   1163J   1843 
100-  1    97*8    1  762  1612.  2274 

1 
l90!20^       898 

558  ;  916     1474 

ij!>i   1199    1H5S 

K0"6  «1  3       «;»  2 
82-0  78  7      79  9 
S68  79-2      81-4 

5RA  AlME. 


s  HELD  IN  THE  Years  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 


A'  Papers. 

Number  SucccMful. 

Per-centage  Successful. 

1 

i     '' 

Total. 

u.                T.         1     Total. 

1 

(8 

IS 

11 

22 
25 
32 
46 
18 

50 
73 
66 
104 
S9 

841                61-2 
50-0               45-4 
40-9                65-3 
470               C30 
65  3                720 

400 
48-8 
49-6 
530 
61-9 
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SECTION    IV. 


AGRICULTURE. 


n  \_AoRicuLTUKiLL  IssTiTUTiONS  under  tho  exoliifliTe  Manaomibnt  amotion  rr 
^  ''  ot  Board.  ili 


Covatr. 


DuU'ia. 
Cork, 


Namaw 


Albert    Agriottlta»l  Traiaing  Inititu- 
tion  and  Model  Vvm, 

Munster  Dairy  Sehool  and  Atrlooltoral 
'lusUtttte, 


Pett  Tova. 


<ilaanevin, 
Cork, 


— ^  Affri- 

cmtnxal 

ArMkofPtfM.  insti. 
tutloni. 


A.     E.   P. 

178    3  24 
126    3  17 


(2.)— AoBicuLTOBAL  ScHooM  (ScHOOL  Fabms  atteohed)  under  Local  Baetion  iv. 

Makaoement.  — 

— -  Rohool 


We. 


Ceeaty. 


I 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 
7 
» 

9 
iU 

)1 
12 

13 
14 
16 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 


Armagk, 
Duto, 

Cavan, . 

Londonderrj, 

Montglian,    . 

Tyrone, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Clare.  . 
Ditto, 

Cork,  . 
Ditto, 

Korry, . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Umorick, 

Tipperary,    . 
Ditto, 

Waterford,  . 
Ditto, 

Carlow, 


DUt 
No. 


16 
19 

13 

2 

lU 

6 
15 
15 

42 
45 

69 
59 

57 
68 
68 

62 

36 
63 

48 
49 

47 


Roll 
No. 


Poet  Tova. 


4271 
4326 

6997 

8955 

14664 

8408 
9286 
10178 

10886 
8241 

5700 
10703 

7813 
6091 
11748 

4467 

618 

7358 

1710 
1830 

6803 


Taaiokey, 
Drambanacber, 

Monragb, 

PKk, 

BarratitoppY,    . 

Clare,      . 
Parkanaur, 
Beuburb,  . 

Tubber,    . 
Scropul,  . 

Clonkeen, 

St.  Edmund'f , . 

Dirreeadarragb, 

Lansdowne, 

liUnmore, 

KiUaoolla, 

Sopwell,  • 
Skebeenarinky, 

Qlengarrab, 
MaUinaboma,  . 

Qarrybill, 


PoyutzpaM,  • 
PoyntxpoMy     • 

Blacklion, 

Park,  Derry.  . 

ScotstowD, 

Castledeig,  . 
Dungannon,  . 
Beaborb,  Moy, 


Tubber,  Gort  . 
Mullougb,  Mil  town-  Malbay, 


Leap, 
Dunmaaway,  . 

Kenmare,  • 
CaberciToen,  • 
Keni&are, 

Bniree,  . 

Clougbjordan, . 
.Uitcheistown, 

Lismore,  • 

Duugartan,     . 

Bagnalstown,  . 


Ana  of 
Farm. 


Fanna. 


A.  ».  P. 

7  0  30 

4  0  20 

18  0    0 

il  0  13 

12  3  19 

28  ]  30 

18  0    0 

4  3    6 


16 
10 

3  36 

0    0 

27 
6 

0  0 
320 

6 
7 
6 

2  0 
0  0 
0    0 

16 

0    0 

4 
6 

1    0 

1  14 

22    3  16 
6    2  39 

11    2  30 
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—      (2.) — AoBiouLTUJiAL  BcuooLS  (ScHOOL  Fabms  attached)  under  LocAii 
^••*(g  ^^'  Manaoehbnt — continued, 

FanBf. 


No. 

Ckmnty. 

mat. 

No. 

Roll 
Na 

SolMioL 

Peat  Te«B. 

Aff%9t 

Paraa. 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
3) 
32 
33 
84 

35 

36 
37 
38 

Kilkenny,     . 

Ditto, 

Ditto,       . 
WeBtmflAth, . 

Mayo.  .        . 
Ditto,        . 
Ditto,       . 
Ditto,       . 

Ditto,       . 
Ditto,       . 
Ditto, 
Ditto.       . 
Ditto,       . 

Slijro,  .        . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

49 
49 
53 
33 

20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
21 
21 
21 
32 

28 

12 
12 
20 

5251 

13420 

6189 

931 

11141 
13793 
5238 
6942 

11920 
1412 
I0K85 
12520 
5120 

10218 

9669 
10473 
41U6 

Woodstock,      . 
Clonmore, 
PUtown, 
BftUinvallj,      . 

KiUaaaer, 
Garrafforra, 
LisMinka,        . 
Cairo  wmore 

IWmer, 
Callow.    . 

Kinaffe,    . 
Newtowubrowne 
Leliinch,  . 

North  Yard,    . 

Doonflin,. 
Calry,      .         . 
Kilruaheiter, 

Inniatioe:e, 
Piltown, 

Ditto,        .        .        . 
DelTin,  .... 

Swinfoid, 

Knoekmor*,  Poxford,      . 
Knockroore,  Foxford, 
lUthUcken,  BaUin», 

Poxford, 

Banninadden,  Ballymoto, 

Swinford, 

Kiltimagh, 

HoUymount,  Mayo, 

Strokeatown,  .        • 

Skreen,  Sligo, . 
Burn,  Sligo,    . 
Templeboy,  BaUiaodare,  . 

A.     B.    P. 

8    230 
8    0    0 
7    1  20 

6  2    0 

7  1    7 

10  3  33 

8  0    0 
3    1     0 

1    2  19 
3    0  18 
5    0    0 
1    223 
7    3    0 

5    1    0 

3    0    0 
1    3    0 

11  1  38 

860tioDiy«  (3.) — School  Qardeks  attached  to  National  Schooi& 

(8.) 


Donopi 

QM40DI.        We. 

Coanty. 

Dirt.  No. 

It>llNo. 

Sohool. 

Poet  Town. 

1 

Antrim, 

8a 

14563 

Lamo. 

2 

Ditto, 

11 

80 

Magberaberry, 

Moiia. 

3 

Ditto,         .        . 

11 

11618 

BrookEeld,      . 

Do. 

4 

Armagh,        .        . 

11 

10719 

Ardmore, 

Lnigaa. 

5 

6 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 

16 
16 

4960 
9271 

Poyntzpaaa,     . 
Litdnimchor,  . 

Poyntspaaa. 
MarkothUL 

7 

Ditto,         .        . 

16 

133U1 

Glenanne, 

(iieuanne. 

8 

l>itto,         .        . 

16 

13813 

I'ynan,    . 

Tynan. 

9 

Cataa,  . 

23 

11034 

Ballyhaiae,  Upper,  . 

Ballyhaiae. 

10 

Ditto,          .        . 

23 

1169U 

Arva  (2),        .        . 

Anra. 

11 

Ditto, 

23 

11962 

Derrylane, 

Kiileahandim. 

12 

Ditto, 

23 

12064 

Cloneovid, 

Longfadnff. 

13 

Dito,         .        . 

23 

13458 

Larah,     . 

^tradono. 

14 

Ditto, 

24 

7142 

Doucarrick.     . 
Derrydamph,  . 
St.  PatrickV,  . 

CootehiU. 

15 
16 

Ditto,         .        . 
Ditto, 

24 
28 

9843 
13203 

BaUieborongfa. 
Gowna. 

17 

Donegal,       .        . 

6 

1364 

Clogban, 

Strabane. 

18 

Ditto,         .        . 

6 

523U 

Convoy,  . 

Convoy,  Raphoe. 

19 

Ditto,         .        . 

6 

9035 

Drumbeg,        • 

Strabane. 
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(3.) — School  Gardens  attacbed  to  National  Schools — coniinued.     ^^pmUm, 


Now 

Couitj. 

Diat.No. 

Roll  No. 

SebooL 

Peat  Town. 

20 

Down, 

Jl 

12891 

MMtdin  Villege,      . 

Maialin. 

2L 

Ditto, 

19 

11062 

Glenloughan,  ! 

KilkeeL 

22 

Ditto, 

19 

13681 

Do. 

23 

F«nnaiiagli,  . 

13 

9071 

Snniskillen  Model,. 

KnnitkiUen. 

24 

Ditto, 

13 

10840 

Tempo,   . 

Tempo. 

25 

Londonderry, 

2 

9711 

Balloughry,     . 

Londooderry. 

26 

Ditto, 

2a 

7908 

Myroe,    . 

Do. 

27 

Ditto, 

2a 

10803 

Do. 

28 

Ditto, 

2a 

12163 

E^liiiton. 

Do. 

29 

Ditto, 

3 

3760 

Bohill,    . 

Coleraine. 

SO 

Ditto, 

3 

8531 

ArtlcUve, 

Do. 

31 

Ditto, 

3 

l'239l 

Rallagh,  .         .        . 

Dnngiven. 

32 

Ditto, 

7 

•^606 

BailTneimgh,   .        . 

S3 

Ditto,         .        . 

7 

11607 

Hellinderry,    . 

Do. 

84 

Ditto, 

7 

14971 

SixtowB, 

Drapentown. 

35 

18 

6796 

Ureher,  . 

Monagban. 

36 

Ditto,         .        . 

18 

10574 

Ballibay, 

Ballibay. 

37 

Ditto,         .        . 

23 

10934 

Romo.    . 

Drimmnlly,  Clonei. 
Shantonagb. 

38 

Ditto, 

24 

8016 

Sreenty,: 

39 

te:    :   : 

6 

9868 

Loufffaash, 

Oortin. 

40 

6 

11825 

Garvegh.         ,.       . 

Dp. 

41 

Ditto,         .        . 

6 

14918 

Aberoom, 

Strabane. 

42 
43 

Ditto, 

Ditto,         .       . 

14 
15 

4719 
12628 

Aughad»rntfh, 
C»Uee«ilfield, 

Augbei^ 

44 

Clare, 

45 

9507 

TulUbrack,     .        . 

Cooraelara. 

45 

Ditto, 

45 

10568 

Qtterrin, 

Kilmib. 

46 

Coik,            .        . 

55 

14839 

Ghinane, 

Macroom. 

47 

Ditto, 

56 

1867 

Castlelyons,     . 
Adriffole, 
Skibbereen  Convent, 

Fermoy. 

48 

Ditto, 

58 

5567 

Bantry. 

49 

Ditto.         .        . 

59 

8430 

Skibberaan. 

50 

Ditto,         .        . 

59 

14818 

51 
52 

Ditto,         .        . 
Ditto,         .        . 

60 
60a 

5477 
12676 

Cl^e^,        '.        ! 

Bandon.    ' 
Cork. 

53 

Kerry, 

39 

7660 

Beale.     . 

54 

Ditto,         .        . 

67 

4463 

MasteJKnihy,  . 

WatorvUle. 

55 

Ditto, 

67 

8U62 

Olonkeen,       .        . 

Killamey. 
Watorville. 

56 

Ditto, 

57 

9806 

Cahernmuie,   . 

57 

Ditto, 

57 

10046 

I^hnr,    . 

Do. 

58 

Ditto.         .        . 

57 

10239 

Calierdaniel.   . 

Caherdaniel. 

59 

Ditto, 

57 

11313 

Portmagee,     . 

Portmagee,   Valenda 
Koumare. 

60 

Diito, 

58 

1399 

Daonu, 

61 

Limerick,     .        . 

39 

10039 

Si^:sr.\-  : 

Ahbeyfeale. 

62 

Ditto, 

46 

12134 

Kilfinane. 

63 

Ditto, 

46 

14231 

Nicker,  . 

Pallasgreen. 

64 

Ditto, 

52 

7222 

Banogue, 

Uroom. 

65 

Ditto, 

52    , 

7900 

Ballystoen,      . 

Aakeaton. 

66 

Ditto, 

52 

9306 

Croom. 

Groom. 

67 

Ditto, 

62 

11422 

Newcastle  Wert. 

68 

Tippeimry,     . 

86 

3414 

RoBcrea  P.L  U.,     . 

Roscrea. 

69 

Ditto,         .        . 

4J 

4"76 

Moyglaw, 

Killenanla. 

70 

Ditto,         .        . 

43 

4924 

Noun,      • 

Thorles. 

71 

Ditto, 

43 

14871 

Castle  Otway, 

72 

Ditto,         .        . 

46 

13847 

Hollyford,      . 

HoUyford,  oo.  Tippemry. 

73 

Ditto, 

^3 

596 

Kilca«h,  . 

UonmeL 

74 

Ditto, 

53 

1559 

Newtown  Anner,    . 

Do. 

75 

Weterford,    . 

49 

13020 

Stndbally  Convent, 

3tndbally,r(KWaterfonl 

Qittdeoa. 


IV. 
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'^^pptii^ux,  ^3.) — School  Gasdkns  attached  to  National  Schools — eofUinued. 


BmstkttiJY.  

— ~  Wo. 

Bdhool 


CottDty. 


76 
77 

78 
79 
80 

81 
82 

83 
84 
85 


87 
88 


91 
92 
93 

94 

95 
96 
97 
98 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 


Carlow, 
Ditto, 

Dublin. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

KUdare, 
Ditto, 

Kilkenny, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

King'., 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Longford, 
Ditto, 

Qaeen'i  Co., 

WeBtmeath, 


Woxfordt 

Wicklow, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Galwaj, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Mayo, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 

Roacommoii, 
Ditto, 

Sligo,  . 
l>itto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditt3, 


Diet.  No 


44 

47 

30 
30 
30a 

37 
44 

49 
49 
49 

fie 
36 
41 

4i 

28 
28 

41 

33 


50 


40 
40 
40 
40 

27 
32 
32 
42 
42 

20 
26 
32 
32 
82 

32 
32 

12 
22 
•J2 
22- 
22 


Boll  No. 


1350R 
11347 

4660 

13447 

13902 
12883 

4477 
1149-2 
14187 

5913 
11203 


14583 

1420 
.14220 

14838 

14603 

1(^999 

1119 
2276 
5M49 
11353 
14587 

10786 
11918 
14294 
9773 
13208 

14727 
1411 
18153 
13659 
14*288 

7704 
12527 

3337 
3767 
80!3 
10814 
12767 


Clonniore^ 
Kilgreany, 

»*ortrane, 

St.  Andrew's,  . 

Luean  Convent, 

Hewitaion, 
Calverstown,  . 

Brownatown,  . 
Inistioge  (2),  . 
Kilmacow, 

Krankford  Convent, 
St.  Kieraxi*s,    . 
Ballycowan,     . 
St  Bridget*8,  . 

Cloneen, 

St.  Oulnmbkill*8,     . 

Maryborough   Par,, 

Rochfort      Bridjje 
Convent, 


Kilmanagfa, 

Cuttlestown, 

Arklow. 

fUthdmmj 

Knijifikerr>, 

Aughrim. 

Farm,     . 
Milltown, 
Brierfield, 
Loogbeatra, 
Qori  Convent, 

CrosBmolina, 
Aglish,    . 
Coolna^ma, 
Bekan, 
Laigai.boy, 

Cloonfad, 
Moant  Delvin, 

Tubbervunane, 
Ballymote, 
Coolboek, 
Cloghoguo, 
Cloonloo,    • 


PoatTovn. 


Haeketiitown. 
Bagualetovn. 

Donabate. 
Malahide. 
Lucan. 

ClaDO. 
Ki: 


NewRoaa. 

Thomaatown. 

Kilmaoow. 

Frankford. 

Clareen,  Panonstowo. 
TuUan  or«. 
•    Du. 

Granard. 
Augbnacliffe,  Gnmid. 

Maryborough. 


Boehlbrt  Bndge. 

Gorey. 

Enniskerry. 
Arklow. 
Ratbdram. 
Enaiakerry. 
Aoghrim,  Wicklow. 

Willtamttown,  Galway. 
Milltown,  Tuani. 
Ballyglunin. 
LoughcuuB,  Qort. 
Gort. 

rronmolina. 

Gaatlobar. 

Ballybannis. 


Do. 

Ballinl. 


BalIinlongh,Ba]lyhaaBia. 
Clodad,  Ballyhaunia. 


Skrpon. 

Boyle. 

Kivontown. 

BallinafML 

Boyla. 
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(4.) — General  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department  by  ^vv^^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Carroll,  M.RLA.,  Agricultural  Superintendent,    ^^^ft)  ^^• 

General 
Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin.      Report. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  beg  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  Agricultural  ^^ 
Department  for  1899.  tatoSin 

There  has  not  been  material  change  in  the  procedure  of  Agricultural 
Education  since  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  my  report  for  1898. 

The  period  of  "  imrest "  in  regard  to  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
instruction,  which  was  noted  in  my  last  report,  continues,  perhaps,  in 
a  more  accentuated  form.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  change  in  educational  methods  must  be  at  once  brought 
about. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  education  for  rural  districts  has  Ry»i 
exercised  the  minds  of  educational  reformers.  The  serious  contiu;  ^^ 
gency  of  the  people  "  flying  from  the  land  "  appears  to  have  grave 
mterest  for  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A^^liilst 
we  in  Ireland  have  to  deplore  the  exodus  from  our  country,  and  its 
ruinous  consequences.  Great  Britain  is  suffering  merely  from  a 
transference  of  its  populations.  Our  people  fly  irom  the  ooimtry  to 
win  bread  in  other  more  favoured  localities.  The  English  and 
Scotch  industrial  classes  move  about  seeking,  in  their  own  country^ 
either  more  congenial  or  more  lucrative  employment.  Educational 
systems  of  former  times  have  done  much  to  cause  this  restless  seeking 
for  new  work.  The  diffusion  of  education,  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
Literature  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  quahty,  the  ease  and 
cheapness  of  locomotion,  and  the  attraction  of  town  and  village 
life  have  all  oontnbuted  to  depopulate  the  lural  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  whilst  the  ready  money  wage,  the  more  attractive  diet,  the 
facilities  for  amusement  and  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  public 
opinion — ^which  is  more  potent  in  agricultural  districts — serve  to 
hold  those  who  migrate  to  towns  in  close  embrace.  Barely  do  we  Migraiiov 
find  a  return  to  the  coimtry  of  a  family  that  migrates  to  town.  Other  ^^^ 
reasons  might  be  adduced  to  accoimt  for  this  migration,  amongst 
which  the  ease  with  which  children  may  be  educated  in  towns  is  a 
strong  one.  Moralize,  however,  as  we  may,  try  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  with  all  the  pertinacity  that  we  may  possess,  the  enigma  will 
remain  to  puzzle  the  poHtical  economist.  Why  do  country  folk  not 
see  that  the  future  of  those  who  leave  the  land  for  city  life  is 
fraught  with  much  misery? 

" .  .  .  .  Agriculture. — ^That  primeval  occupation,  and  the 
cleanest  of  them  all,  means  more  than  the  growing  of  grass 
and  grain.  It  means,  among  other  things,  the  engendering  and 
achievement  of  patient  even  minds  in  sound  enduring  bodies,  gifts 
of  which  after  the  first  generation,  the  great  towns  roo  those  who 
dweU  and  labour  in  them.  And  when  those  gifts  are  gone  or  greatly 
lessened,  what  does  history  teach  us  of  the  fate  of  the  people  who 
have  lost  them  ?  When,  too,  the  countryman  has  put  on  a  black  coat, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  kept  his  corduroys,  what  welcome  has  the 
city  for  himi  What  Idnd  of  places  are  those  cities  to  live  in  for  the 
poorl  What  mercy  do  they  show  to  those  who  fall  sick  or  fail?  Ask 
the  labouring  man,  who  seeks  work  after  the  cheap  hair-dye  ceases 
to  conceal  that  he  is  turned  of  fifty ;  ask  the  derk,  competent,  blame* 
less  (and  married,  with  a  family),  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty-five; 
{isk  the  widow,  derelict  and  tosbing  upon  that  bitter  sea. 
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"  City  Life. — ^There  the  hideous  grinding  competiid(MQ.  of  the  age 
leaves  Httle  room  for  those  from  whom  the  last  possible  ounce  of 
brJEun  or  body  work  can  be  no  longer  pressed.  They  go  to  the  wall, 
they  sink  to  the  slum  and  the  dock-gate,  and  the  house  and  the 
hospital  ward.  I  say  that  from  these  great  towns,  with  their  a^re- 
gated  masses  of  mankind,  there  rises  one  eternal  wail  of  misery — the 
hopeless  misery  that,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  country  does  not 
know  of  those  who,  having  fallen,  are  being  trampled  by  thoee  who 
stand.  Such  are  the  things  of  the  cities,  with  their  prizes  for  the  few, 
their  blanks — ^their  despair — ^for  the  many.  And  all  the  While — that 
is  why  I  speak  of  them  and  their  pomps  and  poverties — outside  these 
human  lives  lie  the  wide  neglected  lands  of  England,  peopled,  often 
enough,  by  a  few  struggling  farmers,  and  in  the  course  of  desertion  by 
a  dwindling  handful  of  labourers."* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  method  of  education  might  be  devised 
by  which  the  youth  of  the  country  shall  be  attracted  to  country  life, 
that  the  natural  objects  of  the  country  should  be  made  a  medium  of 
interesting  study,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature's  work,  given 
in  an  attractive  form,  will  induce  yoimg  people  to  remain  in  rural 
districts,  where  they  can  revel  in  Nature  and  her  works. 

I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  the  restraining  of  migratory  habits 
through  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science.  All 
boys,  when  yoimg,  are  fond  of  country  life.  There  are  few  town 
lads  who  would  not  give  up  brilliant  prospects  in  the  city  if  they 
could  be  assured  that  when  they  grow  up  they  could  become  farmers. 
The  country  is  sufficiently  attractive  for  the  youth  of  town  and 
country  at  the  present  time.  The  realities  of  life  are,  however,  viewed 
from  different  standpoints  in  youth  and  adult  age.  The  most 
enthusiastic  youth  will  find  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
contemplation,  and  the  realization  of  farming  life;  and  the  youth 
whose  lot  is  cast  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  if  he  has  had  anything 
of  a  literary  education,  is  rarely  satisfied  with  his  positicm,  and  he 
will,  at  an  early  opportunity,  change  it. 

If  Great  Britain's  stolid  sons  are  not  to  be  fastened  to  the  coimtay 
by  the  enthusiasm  begotten  of  Nature's  teaching,  how  much  more 
unlikely  will  the  Hibernian  mind,  with  its  enthusiasm  and  its  hope- 
fulness, be  influenced  by  similar  educational  methods? 

The  stem  fact  asserts  itself.  We  must  provide  an  education  for 
the  people  that  will  primarily  enable  them  to  succeed  in  life  in 
whatever  position  they  may  be  placed,  and,  secondly,  we  must  realize 
that  most  avocations  are  taken  up  more  as  a  matter  of  chance  and 
opportunity  than  of  premeditation,  and  this  applies  very  generally  to 
Ireland. 

For  Ireland  a  system  of  education  must  be  devised  that  will  be 
useful  for  those  who  leave,  as  well  as  for  those  who  remain  upon  the 
land,  and  upon  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  my  often-expressed 
opinion  that  a  rural  education  may  be  devised  in  which  agriculture 
will  take  a  prominent  place,  that  will  equip  the  youth  of  Ireland  for 
businesses  other  than  agriculture  if  circumstances  should  determine 
their  leaving  the  land.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  as  a  school 
subject  is  a  question  that  appears  to  be  discussed  generally  in  a 
manner  that  frequently  betrays  the  assumption  that  in  schools  where 
agriculture  is  taught  the  instruction  in  the  subject  is  given,  with  the 
object  of  teaching  the  practice  of  agriculture.  As  regards  Ireland 
the  assumption  that  the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture  is  continued 

*  Rider  Haggard  in  the  "  Farmer's  Year,*' 
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in  schools  is  quite  erroneous.     The  misapprehension  on  this  matter  -^JW^**- 
may  have  arisen  through  the  title  of  the  text-book  being  given  as  Heotion  IV. 
"  Practical  Farming."     In  my  report  for  1898  I  stated  that  a  revision       i^ 
of  this  book  was  miade  in  1897,  and  improvement  in  the  results  of  gJJJJJ^ 
the  teaching  was  gradually  becoming  felt.  — 

The  early  attempts  at  agricultural  teaching  in  Irish  schools  were  ^^^^ 
in  the  direction  of  agricultural  science  teaching.     In  consequence  of  Super- 
representations  made  to  them  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  should  »«»*«»<'«»*• 
be  given  upon  more  practical  lines,  the  Commissioners  authorized  the  Agrt- 
use  of  a  book  which  was  mainly  descriptive  of  improved  agricultural  te^hing  in 
practice,  having  very  little  reference  to  the  apphcation  of  science  to  Ireland, 
practice  in  agriculture.     The  time  came  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  text-book.     The  revised  book  on  agriculture,  which 
has  been  in  use  in  schools  since  1897,  was  designed  to  encourage  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  to  bring  before  their  minds  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  and  show  the  connection  that  should  exist 
between  science  and  practice  in  the  art.     The  results  of  attempts 
made  at  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland 
has  not  been  encouraging  in  the  past,  mainly  because  the  teachers 
were  not  generally  prepared  for  the  teaching.     The  apphcation  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture  in  Ireland  was  hindered  through 
the  quality  of  science  teaching  in  schools. 

It  was  not  alone  Ireland  that  suffered  through  this  inefficient  Ineff^ve 
method  of  teaching  applied  science  to  agriculture.  England  and  ™®*™*^ 
Scotland  were,  in  the  past,  suffering  from  the  absence  of  a  proper 
method  of  teaching  science  to  the  industrial  classes,  as  well  as  from 
the  contempt  of  practical  farmers  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  men. 
This  condition  does  not  force  itself  on  the  observation  of  the  practical 
educationahst  {iny  longer.  The  teaching  of  appHed  science  is, 
especially  for  agriculture,  becoming  more  aceptable  to  the  practical 
man. 

Now  that  the  period  has  been  arrived  at,  when  the  chemist  himself  improved 
takes  an  interest  in  practical  farming :  when  we  find  that  the  practical  ™«"»<^^ 
feeding  of  cattle,  the  work  of  the  dairy,  and  the  actual  application  of 
manures  to  the  land  are  undertaken  personally  by  the  chemist,  and 
when  we  find  that  the  chemist  is  himself  a  student  in  agricultural 
practice  we  may  consider  that  the  period  of  estrangement  between 
the  practical  and  the  scientific  men  is  almost  at  an  end.  Again,  when 
we  find  that  the  student  from  the  AgricultwaJ  College  does  not 
attempt  to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  his  predecessors  in  farming 
immediately  on  his  return,  but  that  he  proves  in  his  practice  that 
"  the  reason  why  '*  that  he  has  acquired  at  College  will  enable  him  to 
perform  some  farm  operation  more  thoroughly  or  economically,  or 
that  he  can,  through  increased  knowledge,  discriminate  between 
thrifty  or  imthrifty  animals  piore  correctly  than  he  had  done  pre- 
viously, thus  will  the  prejudice  against  science  decrease,  and  then 
wiU  its  application  to  agriculture  extend. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  manual  instruc- 
tion, and  the  application  of  a  system  of  elementary  science  teaching 
to  Ireland  should  lead  up  to  a  useful  form  of  education  in  the  coun- 
try, and  we  may  hope  that  a  system  shall  be  devised  that  will  bring 
our  people  to  a  condition  in  which  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country  will  be  satisfactorily  developed. 

The  necessity  for  an  extension  of  institutions  to  meet  the  require-  J^t^^iJ 
ments  of  those  seeking  agricultural  education  in  Ireland  is  each  year  mentir?n°^ 
becoming  more  apparent.     The  developments  at  the  Glasnevin  estab-  SSSSSon. 
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lishment  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  considerable,  yet 
with  the  growth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  oi  tiie  agncultaral  dafees 
for  instruction  in  their  businesses  the  resources  oi  the  Conunissicmer^ 
Agricultural  Schools  are  severely  taxed.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
more  provision  for  practical  agricultural  teaching  must  be  made  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  The  interest  that  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  created  in  the  development  of  various  brandies 
of  Agriculture  in  the  country  should  now  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  providing  an  effective  means  for  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  agri- 
cultiural  classes  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  all  important 
industry  of  the  country. 

The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution. 

The  congested  condition  of  this  institution,  upon  which  I  com- 
mented in  my  last  year's  report,  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
equally  acute. 

The  attendances  during  the  year  were — 

I  Resident — paying, 
*    (a.)  Agricultural  students  -l  Resident — fi'ee, 

(  Non-resident — paying,     . 

(6.)  Female  Dairy  students  (  First  Session, 
(resident)  (  Second  Session, 

(c.)  Queen's   Scholars  (non-resident  at  Albert  Insti- 
tution).— From  Marlborough- street  Training 

College,        ,  • 

From  "  Church  of  Ireland  "  Training  College, 

(  First  Session,     . 
(</.)  National  School  Teachers  <  Second  Session, 

(  Third  Session,    . 

{e.)  Creamery  Managers  (resident),     .... 


NeceMlty 
for  Im- 
proTement 
10  method. 


Higher 
acientiflo 
methods 
required. 


25 

25 

3 

61 
57 


53 


-118 


130 
44 


-174 


1 
9 
8 


18 
14 


The  very  satisfaotory  attendances  of  i^e  different  classes  noted 
above  at  the  Albert  Institution  gives  evidence  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing desire  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  country 
to  improve  their  methods  of  farming  through  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge of  improved  agriculture. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  a  development  and,  possibly,  a 
change  in  the  system  of  agricultural  teaching  at  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
lishment should  be  brought  about. 

Hitherto  the  methods  of  instruction  at  this  institution  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  giving  as  much  instruction  as  possible  in  practical 
agriculture.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  this  system  should  con- 
tinue or  if  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  more  scientific  course  of 
instruction  should  be  introduced. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  interests  of  industrial  progress  in  the 
country  a  development  of  a  higher  class  of  scientific  agricultural 
teaching  should  be  established  at  the  Albert  Institution.  And  whilst 
there  £ould  be  suitable  teaching  of  the  sciences  underlying  agri- 
culture, the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture  might  be  usefully  and 
largdy  developed. 
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The  financial  hindrances  to  a  usefiil  development  of  agricidtural   Appendix. 
tAo/^hmg  in  Ireland  will  probably  be  swept  away,  and  I  trust  there  Section  iv. 
will  be  evolved  in  the  country  such  a  system  as  mU.  be  a  help  towards       ^ 
improving  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  country.  General 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  expenditure  on  agricultural  teaching  in     ^Jl. 
Ireland   has   been   the  lowest  compared   with    countries   in   which  ^^^ 
systematic  agricultural  teaching,  has  been  estabhshed,  and  it  should  Bnper- 
be  publicly  jknown  that  this  satisfactory  conditicm  has  been  brought  int«»dent 
about  mamly  through  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  attention  given  Low  ox- 
by  the  officers  employed  at  these  eaucational  institutions.     Their  ^^   ^^*' 
regard  for  economy  in  management,   and  for  making  the  largest 
amount  possible  of  profit  from  the  industrial  works  in  their  charge 
is  beyond  all  praise. 

In  devising  methods  for  improving  the  educational  condition  of  the  saggeeted 
Glasnevin  establishment,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  whether  there  improve- 
should  be,  in  the  future,  two  classes  of  pupils  at  the  institution,  or,  ^^^^ 
rather,  whether  there  should  be  two  classes  of  instruction.     One,  a 
system  of  high  class  scientific  teaching,  which  might  be  availed  of  by 
intending  teachers  of  schools,  by  professional  men,  to  whom  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  would  be  useful,  e.g, :  land  agents,  members  of  the 
Land  Commission,  members  of  the  l^;al  professions,  and,  generally, 
those  whose  business  in  life  would  brmg  them  into  connection  witn 
land  or  its  interests.     The  second  dass  ot  instruction  to  be  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  those  who  would  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  practical  agriculture,  to  whom  the  business  of  farming  would 
be  their  future  avocation. 

Both  classes  of  instruction  might  be  available  for  each  class  of 
student,  but  for  both  a  longer  course  of  instruction  should  be  the 
rule.  Hitherto  at  the  two  agricultural  establishments  of  the  Com- 
misaionera  the  demands  upon  their  resources  were  so  great  that  the 
time  for  instruction  was  shortened  in  order  that  a  large  number  should 
partake  of  at  least  some  amount  of  instruction.  This  rushing  a  large 
number  through  the  institutions  should  be  ended,  and  a  sufficient 
means  for  thorough  education  in  agriculture  should  be  provided. 

The  Experiment  Grounds, 

The  experiments  carried  on  in  these  grounds  will  be  found  on  pp.  47 
to  51. 

Experiments  here  may  be  considered  as  primarily  useful  from  an  ThenBeor 
educational  point  of  view,  as  the  lessons  from  their  results  could  Sientii! 
scarcely  be  applicable  to  experiments  or  practice  in  other  districts. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  generalizations  on  results  of  experi- 
ments may  not  be  misleading  to  those  who  do  not  see  for  themselves 
the  experiments  in  actual  progress. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  carried  on  at  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
lishment, and  duly  reported  upon  in  previous  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners, have  had  their  chief  value  in  the  education  of  the  pupils 
of  the  institution  who  witnessed  them. 

Experiments  on  land,  either  in  methods  of  cultivation,  rotations  of 
crops,  or  on  the  uses  of  manures,  should  be  carried  out  in  districts 
within  which  the  farmers  may  have  opportunity  for  studying  results. 
Experiments  of  a  purely  scientific  character,  or  upon  animals,  may 
be  carried  out  at  the  institution  or  in  its  laboratory. 

The  experiments  upon  the  use  of  a  variety  of  manures  on  gra9S  9!'*'^w^ 
land    are    most   interesting.        They   are   valuable    at   present   in  mS^ 
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consequence  of  the  lengtli  of  time  that  they  have  been  in  operatioa. 
During  the  paat  20  years  the  various  plots  have  been  trei^ed  with 
the  same  manures  now  enumerated.  The  variati(»L  in  yield  during 
the  course  of  the  experiments  has  been  very  considerable.  At  present 
there  appears  to  be  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  ^e  soil 
and  its  products  through  the  influence  of  the  maniuing. 

A  visit  to  these  grounds  during  the  month  of  June  reveals  lessons 
of  considerable  importance — (a)  showing  the  enormous  value  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  manuring  as  compared  with  several  methods 
of  applying  artifldal  manures ;  (b,)  giving  evid^ice  of  the  desirabiUty 
of  the  application  of  artiflcial  fertilizers  in  such  mixtures,  and  quan- 
tities as  approximate  to  the  fertilizing  ratios  of  natural  manures; 
(c.)  showing  the  comparative  values  of  nitrogen  in  artificial  manures — 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda;  (d.)  the  use  oi  potash  in 
manuring  is  also  well  demonstrated. 

A  most  important  experiment  in  the  use  of  artificial  foods  and  on 
their  residual  value  in  manure  is  also  in  evidence. 

These  experiments  have  now  been  in  progress  since  1892.  The 
land  which,  for  the  purposes  of  cleansing  it,  had  been  fallow  for  two 
years,  was  sown  with  a  crop  of  barley.  In  the  autumn,  after  the 
barley  crop  had  been  removed,  sheep  were  folded  on  the  stubble  when 
swedes  with  hay  were  given  to  them — swedes  at  the  rate  of  12 
tons  per  statute  acre,  and  clover  hay  ad.  lib.  In  one  division  the 
sheep  were  given  1  lb.  per  head  per  day  c^  linseed  cake;  another 
division  they  had  1  lb.  of  cotton  cake;  in  another  they  had  1  lb.  of 
maize,  and  in  the  remaining  division  they  were  allowed  swedes  and 
hay  only. 

The  sowing  of  barley  each  year,  and  the  folding  of  the  sheep  as 
noted  were  continued  during  four  years,  after  which  the  land  veas 
laid  down  to  grass  with  a  suitable  mixture  of  seeds. 

The  grass  over  the  whole  of  the  experiment  groimd  is  mown  for 
hay  each  year,  and  during  winter,  sheep  are  folded  upon  the  pasture 
with  rations  as  stated  above.  Tabulated  results  during  the  past  year 
will  be  found  recorded. 

A  very  important  development  in  these  experiments  is  the  be- 
haviour of  the  leguminosse.  Results  contrary  to  similar  experiments 
are  here  noticeable.  On  the  land  that  has  had  consumed  upon  it 
maize  the  clovers  have  taken  hold  to  a  considerable  extent,  whilst 
on  the  plot  upon  which  cotton  cake  has  been  fed  the  coarser  grasses 
(cocksfoot  and  fescues)  are  flourishing,  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  clovers  are  there.  The  weight  of  mutton  produced  each  year 
has  been  recorded  diuing  the  course  of  these  experiments. 

Experiments  on  the  growth  of  sugar  beet  have  been  frequently 
made.  The  analyses  of  the  roots  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Schack- 
sommer  and  Sigismund  Stein,  results  showing  that  sugar  beet  of  high 
saccharine  quality  can  be  grown  in  this  district. 

The  successful  growth  of  tobacco  has  also  been  demonstrated  here. 
Indeed  it  may  be  taken  that  this  plant  can  be  grown  successfully 
under  ordinary  conditions  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  It 
remains  for  scientific  men  to  develop  methods  of  manuring,  saving 
and  curing  the  crop,  which  will  give  a  product  that  shaU  have  high 
market  value. 

The  little  nursery  in  the  experiment  ground  has  given  good  results 
during  the  year.  The  young  trees  have  been  most  healtiiy,  and 
when  they  had  got  to  a  stage  beyond  the  nursery  period  they  have 
been  sent  to  school  farms  and  school  gardens  throughout  the  country. 
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The  Muruter  BoMry  School  and  Agricultural  Institute.  BeoUon  IV. 

The  progress  of  this  institutioQ  has,  during  the  year,  been  most  goq^i 
successful.  Eepwt 

The  numbers  of   pupils  who   attended  the  various  classes  duiingAflri- 
1899  were:-  ^^ 

(a.)  Male  Agricultural  Students  (resident),  .         .         21 

•  (6.)  Female  Dairy  students  ( ^*^^^2'n, 
.(resident,  |  Third  Session, 

(c.)  Creamery  Managers  (Males), 

This  large  number  of  persons  who  pass  through  this  estabUshmeht 
tax  its  resources  most  seriously.  The  teachers  and  officers  are  over- 
worked. The  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
classes  is  too  limited,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  work  is  not  as 
thorough  as  is  desirable.  NecMait 

I  have  frequently  indicated  the  absolute  necessity  for  increasing  the  for       ^ 
means  for  agricultural  education  in  Munster.     There  is  need  for  it,  JJJlut^ 
and  the  numbers  who  flock  to  the  Mimster  establishment  give  con-  for 
vincing  evidence  that  there  is  a  sincere  desire  for  agricultural  educa-  ^^'*****^"* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes.     Since  1880,  when  the 
"Munster  Model  Farm''  was  re-organised  upon  methods  that  the 
people  understood  were  formulated  for  their  material  benefit,  the 
school  has  been  practically  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  benefits  that 
have  been  brought  to  the  agriculture  of  Munster  through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  institution  may  be  said  to  be  almost  incalculable. 

The  Governors  associated  with  the  Commissioners  in  the  carrying  The 
on  the  work  of  the  school  have  taken  considerable  care  of  its  interests.  ^J^JS^* 

The  ladies'  committee  have  been  most  attentive  to  the  interests  of  Oommlttat. 
the  dairy  pupils;  indeed,  the  services  given  by  the  ladies  who  have 
associated  themselves  for  the  interests  of  the  school  have  a  value 
beyond  estimate. 

If  only  one  half  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  this  institution 
were  assimilated  and  put  into  practice  by  the  pupils  a  vast  amount 
of  comfort  might  be  enjoyed  by  a  large  portion  of  our  agricultural 


The  Agricultural  Schooh  and  School  Gardens, 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  connection  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Department:  — 

Agricultural  schools, 38 

School  gardens, 116 

There  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Agricultural  Schools  during 
the  year.     These  reductions  were  made  in  consequence  of — 

(a.)  The  death  or  retirement  of  teachers,     ....     6 
(&.)  Inefficient  management  of  the  farm  or  in  the  teaching,     4 

One  school  was  taken  into  connection  during  the  year,  and  twelve 
applications  were  on  hand  for  the  recognition  of  Agricultural  Schools 
wluch  could  not  be  entertained  pending  the  changes  which  were  likely 
to  be  brought  about  through  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  agricultural 
and  techniod  instruction  in  Ireland.  Detailed  reports  on  twenty-twG 
schools  will  be  foimd  appended. 
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I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  majority  of  the  Agricultural 
Schools  are  doing  work  of  considerable  merit.  Many  of  the  teachers 
take  considerable  pains  to  further  the  views  of  the  CommiasioncrB  in 
teaching  the  application  of  the  principles  of  improved  agriculture  to 
their  pupils,  and  whilst  I  regret  to  note  that  some  of  these  sdiools 
are  inefficient  through  the  apathy  or  want  of  practical  knowledge  of 
the  teachers,  several  are  doing  really  good  woik. 

Taniokey. 

The  farm  of  the  Taniokey  Sdiool  is  situated  in  a  district*  where 
small  farms  are  general.  It  was  established  by  Mr.  Clode,  of  Drum- 
banagher,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  the  existence  of  agricultxiral 
education  in  Ireland,  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  industrial 
education  in  Ireland.  The  late  teacher  of  the  school,  Mr.  Watson, 
was  a  very  intelligent  agriculturist,  and  quite  suited  to  the  work  that 
Mr.  Close  desired  to  encourage.  In  addition  to  his  agricultural 
instruction  he  took  up  science  subjects,  and  was  fairly  successful  in 
his  teaching.  He  has  recently  retired  from  school  teaching,  and  his 
place  is  now  filled  by  his  son,  who  appears  qualified  to  teach  practical 
ifarming.  Mr.  Watson,  jun,,  will  have  the  advantage  of  his  father's 
assistance  on  the  farm. 


Number  of  pupils  examined. 


13 
13 


Drumbanagher. 

This  is  a  farm  school  also  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Close,  who,  aa 
already  stated,  gave  much  encouragement  formerly  to  agricultural 
instruction  in  schools.  The  farm  is  well  circumstanced  for  its  purpose. 
Recently  the  teacher  has  improved  his  method  of  instruction,  and 
some  changes  having  been  made  in  his  farm  boundaries  the  school 
farm  has  been  improved.  The  girls  of  this  school  are  taught  agricul- 
ture on  the  farm  and  garden.  Thev  invariably  show,  through  their 
answering,  that  they  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject: 
indeed,  their  answering  at  examinations  is  generally  of  higher  standard 
than  that  of  the  boys.  The  garden  at  this  school  is  well  supplied 
with  vegetables  and  flowers.  Fruit  cultivation  is  not  as  well  at- 
tended to  as  it  might  be,  and  s^s  Armagh,  the  coamty  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  is  noted  for  its  orchards,  ihe  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  fruit  cultivation  in  the  schools  should  be  extremely 
useful  if  it  were  properly  carried  out.  This  school  farm  would  afford 
considerable  advantages  for  the  teaching  of  fruit  cultivation. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,     . 

„         „         „     passed,  .... 

Monragh. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  in  a  very  wild  district  in  the  County 
Cavan,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  public  road.  Farm 
produce  is  conveyed  in  panniers  on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Needless 
to  say  the  cultivation  c^  the  land  is  primitive  in  the  extreme:  in- 
deed, tillage  is  confined  to  small  areas,  and  grazing  and  meadowing' 
*  for  dairy  cows  are  the  principal  features  in  agriculture  here.     Spade 
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labour  is  mainly  practised  in  the  cultivation  oi  the  potato  crop,   Arpeidix. 
which,  in  addition  to  oats  and  a  few  cabbages,  form  the  stajde  crops  aaoiiaQ  lY. 
of  this  remote  district.     Tet  the  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to  more      ^ 
enlightened  systems  of  fanning,  and  a  considerable  extent  <^  land  OmtanX 
now  in  a  state  of  nature  might  be  successfully  cultivated.       The  *^*^ 
principal  requirements  in  the  district  appear  to  be  the  means  of  ^|j{^j^ 
communication  with  the  highway  by  suitable  roads.     The  inconveni-  supo^ 
ence  and  eipense  involved  in  i^e  present  means  of  communicatitw  tn^^nAent 
are  very  serious,  and,  until  improvement  in  this  respect  is  brought 
about  the  agriculture  of  the  district  mast  continue  rude  and  unprofit- 
able. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  has  brought  some  land  into  cultivation 
from  a  "state  of  nature."  The  crops  grown  upon  this  land  gave 
satisfactory  results.  Mangolds  and  swedes  of  fair  average  quality 
were  produced,  and  the  results  of  cultivation  indicate  that  the 
encouragement  of  improved  tiUage  and  the  introduction  of  crops 
now  new  to  l^e  district  would  result  in  financial  improvement  for  the 
people. 

Number  <rf  pupils  examined,        ...  7 

If        «        »>    paasod,    .        •        •        .  7 


Park. 

The  Park  School  Farm  is  situated  in  a  very  poor  district  in  East 
Deny.  The  soil  is  poor  and  the  climate  very  severe  during  winter 
and  spring. 

The  farm  of  this  school  has  been  always  well  managed  by  the 
teacher,  who  appears  to  have  a  genius  for  farming  and  gardening. 
His  pupils  almost  invariably  evidence  careful  teaching,  as  they 
can  give  reasons  for  their  belief.  In  the  garden  especially  there  are 
indications  of  the  existence  of  means  for  imparting  useful  knowledge 
and  experience.  Vegetables  in  considerable  variety,  always  well  and 
clearly  cultivated,  flowers  varied  and  tastefully  arranged,  and  fruits 
suited  to  the  district  make  this  school  farm  a  very  valuable  help  in 
industrial  instruction.  The  teacher  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
respect  of  his  relations  with  managers,  for,  although  there  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  several  changes,  each  change  has  brought 
forward  a  manager  sympathetic  with  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
school. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,       ...  2 

„    passed,     ....  2 


Barratitoppy. 

In  West  Monaghan  there  is  a  district  of  extremely  poor  land.  The 
soil  is  dearly  made  through  the  reclamation  of  moorland  of  a  farmer 
period.  Considerable  industary  and  self-sacrifice  must  have  been 
given  to  ancient  agricidture  here,  and,  although  the  face  of  the  country 
has  been  altered  for  the  better  there  remains  the  fact  that  the  means 
of  living  here  must  be  won  by  hard  work  and  economical  manage- 
ment. The  late  teacher  of  this  school,  Mr.  Thomas  Whiteside,  a  most 
enlightened  man,  and,  considering  his  opportunities  for  self-improve- 
ment, a  remarkable  man,  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  need  for 
improved  methods  in  agriculture.  Some  few  years  ago  he  came  into 
possession  of  a  few  acres  of  wild  land.     His  first  efforts  were  directed 
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towards  providing  a  garden,  and  he  was  successful  in  bringing  into 
cultivation  what  is  now  a  prominent  feature  in  the  district 
Sheltered  by  trees  planted  by  the  teacher,  the  garden  produces 
excellent  vegetables.  The  propagation  of  bush  fruit,  evergreens,  and 
ornamental  shrubs  has  been  most  successful.  On  the  farm,  drainage 
and  reclamation  brought  a  most  unpromising  piece  of  land  into  a 
condition  where  very  fair  farm  crops  are  produced.  This  farm 
has  been  a  useful  object  lesson  in  ihe  district,  and  if  the  teadier  had 
been  spared  for  a  longer  life  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  in- 
fluence for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  district  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. The  school  is  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  son. 
The  example  left  by  his  father  will,  I  hope,  be  for  him  an  incentive 
to  useful  action  in  the  future. 


Number  of  pupils  examined. 


15 
12 


Clare. 

This  is  one  of  the  schools  that  have  a  farm  of  lai^  size.  The 
farm  management  here  is  of  high  merit.  The  cultivatioti  of  the  land 
is  thorough.  The  crops  are  invariably  well  and  cleanly  cultivated. 
The  farm  stock  are  suitable  to  the  district,  and  are  well  and  care- 
fully managed.  The  garden,  well  stocked  with  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers,  is  well  and  profitably  cultivated.  Taken  altogether,  this 
may  be  classed  as  a  type  of  farm  that,  in  its  management  and 
results,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  model.  It  is  not  to  l^  wondered, 
then,  that  the  pupils  are  well  instructed,  and  that  they  take  an 
interest  in  agriculture.  The  subject  is  made  attractive  for  them,  and 
they  appear  to  take  a  pride  in  the  success  of  the  farm. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,       ...  9 

„         „        „     passed,  %        •        «        ■  y 

Parkanaur. 

The  progress  of  this  useful  school  farm  continues  sadsf actoiy ;  in- 
deed, it  would  be  difficidt  to  suggest  a  change  for  improvement  here. 
The  influence  of  this  farm  in  the  district  where  it  is  situated  should  be 
veiy  considerable,  in  indicating  the  successful  results  coming  from 
enlightened  management.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Ross,  got  possession  of 
the  farm  by  purchase,  when  it  was  completely  worn  out,  some  years 
ago.  Full  of  weeds,  conspicuously  noticeable  being  the  troublesome 
coltsfoot,  there  was  every  indication  that  the  work  of  the  future  would 
be  laborious,  and  possibly  unprofitable,  yet,  with  a  determination  to 
succeed,  the  work  was  begun,  and,  by  persistent  efforts,  with  thought- 
ful management,  the  farm  is  now  in  a  most  creditable  condition, 
and,  in  a  candid  manner,  the  teacher  states  it  has  paid  its  way. 

The  pupils  are  invariably  well  instructed,  and  their  interest  and 
pride  in  the  work  of  the  farm  are  most  pleasing. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  13 

.         .         .         13 


Benburb. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a  favourable  report  upon  this  school 
farm.  The  management  has  not  been  as  careful  as  is  desirable,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  effideni. 
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Sopwell.  Appendix, 

Seotlon  lY. 
This  school  farm  is  situated  in  the  County  Tipperary,  in  a  district  in  ^^^^^ 
which  small  farming  is  general.     The  patron  of  the  school,  G.  J.  Beport 
Trench,  Esq.,  is  most  anxious  to  promote  industiial  education  in  the  ^^^^JT" 
district,  and  gave  to  the  school  a  portion  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  ctutaral 
instruction  in  agriculture.     The  teacher  has  been  anxious  to  promote  f^SSdent 
the  desires  of  the  patron,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  successful. 
The  crops  on  the  little  farm  were  carefully  cultivated,  the  garden 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  good  cultivation,  and  there  are  in 
it  many  features  useful  for  educational  purposes.     The  pupils  have 
been  carefully  instructed. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,       ...  8 

„       „         „       paased,  ....  8 


Lehinch. 

On  this  school  farm  there  have  been  satisfactory  results.  The 
system  of  farming  in  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated  is 
varied.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  a  large  number  of  small 
farms,  whilst  surrounding  are  the  large  grazing  farms  of  the  Con- 
naught  grazier.  Most  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  are  the 
sons  of  farmers  whose  farms  correspond,  in  extent,  with  the  school 
farm.  In  so  far  as  these  pupils  are  concerned  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  example  of  good  cultivation  practised  on  the  farm 
are  useful.  The  management  of  the  farm  is  always  most  satisfactory ; 
but  I  am  not  always  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  teaching. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  18 

„       „         „       passed,  .         .         .         .         18 


Doonflyn. 

On  the  little  farm  attached  to  this  school  the  teaching  is  generally 
very  satisfactory.  The  farm  ia  very  small — only  three  acres — ^and,  as 
there  is  a  large  class  of  pupils  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  a 
larger  extent  of  land,  especially  as  there  is  a  lai^^e  industrial  class  at 
this  school.  The  girls  of  the  Fourth  to  Sixth  Classes  inclusive  are 
taught  agriculture  on  the  farm. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  .   .     33 

„      „         „      passed,  ....         33 


Cahy. 

This  is  one  of  the  schools  at  which  the  teacher  manages  his  farm 
extremely  well;  but  his  teaching  of  agriculture  is  below  mediocrity. 
On  the  little  farm  attached  to  the  school  magnificent  crops  are  grown 
— ^there  is  every  evidence  of  practical  skill — ^yet  at  the  examination  of 
the  pupils  unsatisfactory  results  are  shown.  The  soil  of  this  school 
farm  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  it  would  appear  at  certain 
seasons  as  though  the  ordinary  farm  crops  could  not  be  advantageously 
grown. 
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Appendix,  The  good  farm  management  of  the  teacher  produces   excellent 

Section  IV.  crops  of  mangolds,  parsnips,  swedes,  cabbages,  and  oats.       The  farm 

(O-  serves  a  good  purpose  in  giving  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  results 

GeiMrai  from  careful  tillage.     It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  instruction  is 

Report.  ^Q^^  ^^  results,  as  effective  as  the  farm  management. 

^^1  Number  of  pupils  examined,                .                  H 

f.55SS«t  "    »      "    P^^'-      •      •      •       6 


Killasser. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  amongst  a  number  of  small  farms  in  a 
congested  district  in  the  County  Mayo.  The  teacher  is  a  man  of 
enlightened  views  on  agriculture,  and  his  teaching  of  the  pupils  has 
been  generally  satisfactory.  A  number  of  girls  are  tai^ht  agriculture 
at  this  school.  They  appear  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and,  doubtless,  the  knowledge  and  training  that  are  afforded 
will  be  of  service  to  them  in  after  life.  The  farm  and  garden  were 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation;  indeed,  the  farm  management  here 
is  of  high  order  in  merit. 

Pupils  examined, 18 

„       passed, 16 


Carragorru. 

The  Carragorru  School  Farm  is  amongst  the  oldest  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Commissioners,  having  been 
established  in  1857.  There  are  evidences  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
school  and  farm  teaching  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  introduction 
of  mangolds,  swedes,  and  tiu^iips  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
this  school.  The  soil  in  cultivation  o^  this  farm  has  been  won  from 
a  very  rocky  unpromising  piece  of  ground,  similarly  to  a  large  area 
of  the  County  Mayo.  The  results  that  are  now  apparent  in  the 
farming  of  the  district  in  which  this  school  is  situated  were  iHTought 
about  by  an  intense  industry  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and,  altho^jh 
in  many  instances  farming  methods  are  rude,  the  value  of  car^td 
cultivation  is  shown  in  the  increased  produce.  This  farm  serves  as 
a  useful  object  lesscm  to  the  district,  as  the  crops  that  are  produced 
upon  it  are  generally  greater  in  bulk,  and  better  in  quality  than 
those  of  the  neighbourhood. 


Pupils  examined. 


13 
11 


Lisaniska. 

Near  to  the  Carragorru  School  Farm  is  that  of  T^JR^Jii^^ka  I  con- 
sider this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  farms  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  It 
illustrates  what  intelligent  direction  of  land  reclamation  will  effect. 
Here  is  a  small  farm  that  at  present  carries  exti^emely  good  crops.  A 
very  few  years  ago  it  was  the  home  of  the  snipe  and  water  rail. 
By  arrangement  with  his  landlord  the  sdiool  teacher  set  about  im- 
proving the  farm.  Drains  were  made,  old  fences  and  inequalities  tA 
the  |px>und  were  levelled,  good  cultivation  was  adopted,  and,  at  the 
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present  time  really  good  farm  crops  are  raised  on  the  farm.  This  ^ppendiae. 
condition  was  brought  about  by  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  section  iv. 
teacher  and  his  family.  The  encouragement  given  by  the  landlord  ^ 
gave  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  the  little  farm  is  now  a  standing  Oeneni 
memento  of  the  industry  of  the  tenant,  serving  to  point  a  mcMral  for  ^®^^^ 
.  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  is  a  useful  object  for  industrial  -^S^ 
instruction.  ^^v^ 

Pupils  examined, 6 

„       passed, 4 

Kinaffe. 

This  farm  school  has  for  its  surroundings  a  numerous  class  of 
small  farmers.  They  belong  to  the  migratoiy  labourers  who  visit 
England  each  year.  A  good  deal  of  the  tillage  during  the  absence 
of  the  men  is  done  by  the  women  of  the  family  and  their  childr^i. 
Needless  to  say,  the  work,  in  consequence,  is  not  done  in  a  thorough 
manner.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  the  principal  products  of  the  district. 
Other  green  crops  are  almost  completely  absent. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  has  demonstrated  what  deep  tillage  may 
effect  in  increasing  the  crop  yield  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
potato  crop  is  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood,  ^e  mangold  crop 
is  quite  as  good  as  that  grown  in  more  favoured  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  cleanliness  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  most  pleasant  to 
witness.  I  have  little  doubt  and  much  hope  that  the  pupils  who 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  of  this  farm  will  derive 
considerable  benefit  therefrom. 


Pupils  examined, 
„      passed,     . 

Doocastle. 

15 
13 

This  school  farm  has  a  rather  peculiar  situation.  On  one  side 
it  is  bounded  by  land  of  excellent  quality,  whilst  on  the  oiher  is  a 
large  extent  of  peat.  The  soil  at  the  present  time  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive, which  is  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  the  teacher,  who  reclaimed  and  cultivated  the  land.  This 
teacher,  Mr.  David  O'Dowd,  appeared  to  have  a  genius  for  agricultural 
work.  His  pupils  were  invariably  intelligent  at  their  examination : 
a  result  of  oareful  teaching.  The  farm  carried  fine  crops,  and  the 
practice  on  the  farm  was  made  to  subserve  the  teaching  in  the 
school.     The  school  has  passed  to  Mr.  O'Dowd's  son. 

Pupils  examined,        .         ,         ,         .         .        33 
„       paj3sed, 25 


Carrowmore    Palmer. 

This  little  farm,  situated  in  North-west  Mayo,  is  invariably  well- 
managed.  The  present  teacher  has  done  much  towards  making  it 
a  useful  model.  Some  years  ago  the  fences  of  the  farm  were 
neglected,  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow  freely,  and  tillage  was  not 
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Appendix,  thorough.     Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  farm  is  an  example  well 

Section  IV.  worthy  of  imitation  in  respect  of  its  management.     The  pupil*— boys 

ay-       and  girls— are  taught  on  the  farm.     They  are  carefully  instructed, 

Qanena      and  generally  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Baportb  . 

^^gg^  Number  examined, 24 

o^na  ,,        passed, 24 

gmper- 
ln6nd«Dt 

Callow. 

The  Callow  School  Farm  is  in  a  congested  district,  where  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  poor  land  cut  up  into  small  holdings.  The  farm  has 
been  well  cultivated.  A  number  oi  fruit  trees  have  been  planted, 
and,  altogether,  the  school  teacher's  residence  and  farm  are  objects 
that  attract  the  attention  of  persons  passing  along  the  road.  Un- 
f(ntunately  the  teacher  of  the  school  had  been  suffering  frcm  a  severe 
illness  for  some  time  previous  to  my  visit,  and  the  pupils  suffered 
thereby  in  their  oufrof^oor  instruction. 

Number  examined, 32 

27 


Newtownbrowne, 

This  school  farm  is  situated  close  to  Kiltimagfa,  a  place  well  known 
in  former  times  through  its  chronic  poverty.  The  country  surround- 
ing the  town  has  a  soil  closely  approaching  barrenness.  In  it  the 
limit  of  profitable  cultivation  appears  to  have  been  long  since  reached, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  male  population  migrate  for  employment  in 
large  numbers  anually,  a  perpetual  form  St  famine  must  prevail. 
The  little  farm  attached  to  the  school  is  carefully  managed.  The 
teacher^s  garden  is  very  useful  for  instruction  purposes.  Bees  are 
kept.  They  are  managed  with  much  skill,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  and  his  family,  bee  farming  has  been  taken  up  by 
many  farmers  in  the  district. 

Number  examined, 21 

passed, 21 


Mullinahoma. 

The  farming  methods  in  the  district  in  which  this  school  farm  is 
situated  are  rather  backward,  and  the  influence  of  agricultural  teach- 
ing should  be  useful.  The  teadier  oi  the  scho^  is  an  earnest 
teacher.  His  pupils  take  a  good  deal  oi  interest  in  the  instruction 
given.  The  little  farm  and  garden  have  been  carefully  cultivated 
with  the  view  towards  useful  instruction. 

Number  examined, 12 

>j        passeci,         .....         12 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Carbou,, 
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(5.)— BALANCE  SHEETS  OF  THE  ALBERT  AND  MUNSTER  Appendix. 


MODEL  FARMS. 


SMtionlV. 


(a).  Albert  Large  Farm. 
Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March  1900. 


Sheet 

AlberT 

Large 

Farm. 


EXPSNSBa 

RECEIPTS. 

£    i. 

d. 

A    a  dL 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  at  com- 

By Amount  received  for  Dairy 

mencement  of  year, 

S,718  11  10    1 

Produce, 

2,010   6   2 

»  Outstanding  Debts,     . 

20O    ff 

n  Cattle,      . 

719   9   6 

H  MiHc  from  Intermediate  and 

•  Sheep,      . 

262   8   6 

Small  Farms, 

ii2   0 

n  Horses,    . 

7  17   0 

„  Cattie.      .         .         .         . 

m  1 

M  Pigs, 

419   8   6 

„  Sheep,     . 

mil 

n  Wheat.     . 

86   111 

H  Labour,    . 

124  17 

«  Oats, 

0    6   8 

„  Seeds,      . 

iSlS 

n  Barley,     . 

•         •         • 

67  18   6 

„  Manures, 

i5   9 

„  Potatoes, 

06  16   6 

„  Implements, 

282  18  11 

„  Service  of  Sires, 

110  0 

„   Horseshoeing, 

21    0 

6 

„  MlsoellaneouB,   . 

18   4   6 

91    i 

8 

„  Outstanding  Debts,     . 

198  2    6 

n' Harness,  . 

19   6 

2 

„  Estimated  proportion  of  Ex- 

„ Feeding  Stuffs, 

. 

.     445    2  11 

penses  in  connection  with 
delivery    of    Milk-Smal] 

Farm,  •         .         •         . 

8  17    6 

„  Oil  and  Medicine. 

26    i 

Do.— Intermediate  Farm 

,      11    6   9 

H  Expenses  to  Fairs,      • 

3413 

„  Live     Stock,    Labour,    Ac 

„  Labour,  Farm  Produce,  Ae. 

chargeable  to:— 

from:— 

Intermediate  Farm,    . 

188  17    2 

Small  Farm, 

84  16 

Small  Farm,      . 
Garden,    .         • 

80  12  6 
1  IS   0 

Intermediate  Farm, 

.     121  16 

6    0    6 

n  Returns  of  Butter,  &c.,  fron 
Dairy  School, 

!     166  19 

„  Rent  of  Experimental  Oroun( 

1,     10   7    9 

„  Rent,       . 

.     681    7 

M    do,  Albert  Lodge,      . 

„  Keep    of    Superintendent'! 
Horse,  . 

86  0  0 
26   0   0 

„  Balance,  being  gain  on  year' 

transactions, . 

!     141    7 

»  Valuation  at  close  of  year. 

2,604    8    6 

ToU 

il.        . 

£6,G40   5 

Total, 

• 

£6,840   6   6 

Thos.  OabrolIi,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 
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Appendix. 
SeotionlV 

Balance 
Sheet. 

AlbwT 
Inter- 
mediate 
Farm. 


(6).  Albert  Intermediate  Farm. 
Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March,  1900. 


Expenses. 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year, 

£     8. 

254  18 

5 

Rbceipts. 

£    t.    d. 
By  Amount  received  for  Dairy 

Produce,            .          .          .   328 17    2 

„  Cattle,     . 

27    0 

0 

„  Cattle.      .                    ,          .     66    A    3 

„  Labour 

U   0 

0 

„  Pigs,         .          .                    .     24    4    6 

H  Seedi, 

8  16 

5 

„  Oata,        .          .          .          .     26  11    0 

H  Manures, 

1  16 

0 

n  Barley 8   8   0 

n  Feeding  Stuffs,  . 

16    6 

0 

„   Miscellaneous    «          .          .     26   6   6 

„  Bent, 

71    6 

8 

„  Valuation  at  the  close  of  year,  237  10   6 

H  Fuel  for  Cooking, 

3    0 

^^ 

„  Misoellaneous,   . 

2  17 

^y^ 

„  Expenses  in  oonnection  wltfa 
dSuveryofMilk,      . 

11    5 

^^ 

«  Live  Stock,  Labour,  &o.,  from 
Large  Farm,  . 

138  17 

^^^ 

„  Balance  in  favour  of  manage- 

127 19 

^^^ 

ment,   .         •         .         . 

Total, 

£708    1  It 

Total,        .          .  £708   1  11 

Balance 
Sheet 

AlberT 

Small 

Farm. 


Thos.  Cabroll,  Agiioultural  Supeiiuteudent. 

(c).  Albert  Small  Farm. 
Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March,  1900. 


EXPENSES. 

£   «. 

d. 

RBCBIFTS. 

£   a  d 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  at  com- 
menoement  of  year, 

Ill  16 

By  Amojmt  received  for  Dairy 

113   3  2 

„  Lire  Stock, 

18  10 

„  Cattie.     .  •       . 

13  12   0 

„  Labour,    . 

16  12 

„  Pigs,         . 

13   0  0 

H  Farm  Seeds, 

8   2 

„  Oats,        . 

8  15  6 

„  Manures, 

1  16 

„  Potatoes, .... 

3  18  9 

'  H  Feeding  Stuffs,  .  - 

6   0 

„  Mangels,  .         .         .         • 

6   0  0 

„  Bent.       . 

«,  Fuel  for  Cooking, 

19  16 
2    0 

„  Amount  of  Valuation  at  close 
of  year. 

12911   6 

n  Labour,    Ac,    from    Large 
Farm, 

SO  12 

'^^. 

w  Sxpenses  in  connection  with 
delivery  of  milk, 

„  Balance  in  favour  of  ml^nage- 
ment,   . 

3  17 

77  17  11 

Total, 

£287    0  10 

Total, 

£287   0  10 

Thos.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent 
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(d).  MUNSTER  MODBL  FaRM. 
Balancb  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  3l8t  March,  1900 


Expenses. 

RECEIPTS. 

£     8, 

d. 

£     s.  d. 

debts)  at  oommencemenl 

during  year,  viz.  :— 

of  year. 

1,585  U 

i 

n  Dairy  Pi^daoe,    . 

M6  16   6 

H  Labour,    .... 

873  17  10 

„  Batter  from  bought  Oream,   . 

888  18   8 

M  Live  Btock, 

224    7 

,.OatUe,       .         .         .         . 

28812   1 

„Seed8.       .          .          .         , 

S8  19 

«Pig^          .         .         .         . 

106   6   0 

„  ManureR, . 

83  17 

..Poultry 

88  16   9 

„  Feeding  Stuili,   . 

.     888   6 

„  Barley, 

86  16   8 

«  Implements, 

86  U 

„  Potatoes,  Ac       .         .         • 

07  li   1 

„  Smithwork. 

12   0 

„  Garden  Produce, . 

87  16  11 

n  Mieoellaneoui  Expenies. 

26  18 

„  Service  of  Bires,  . 

3   6   0 

»Rent, 

.     820   0 

.,  Misoellaneous,     . 

__ 

»  Cream  for  Edncatiooal  par- 

poMee,  . 

!  l,tM  16 

„  Profit  and  Loss,  being  gain  oi 

„  Training  Department  i" 

year's  farming, 

42  10 

11 

„  (Loss  on  Cream  and  Milk).      . 
.,  Labour,  t&o.,  for  Establiahment, 
„  Yaination  at  end  of  year, 

866   0  10 

287  16  10 

1,661    6  10 

Total. 

£1.157    3 

4,167    8  11 

Appendix, 

Seotion  IV. 
(6.) 

Balance 
Sheet 

Mnnster 

Model 

Farm. 


Thomas  Cabboll,  Agricultural  Superintendent 


THE  ITINERANT  DAIRY  INSTRUCTION. 


Seotion  IV. 

*  Itinerant 
Dairy 
Inttmction. 


(6.)  Remarks  by  Mr.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 


The  Dairy  Instruction  under  the  Commissioners  has  continued  as 
heretofore. 

The  two  departments  consist  of — (a)  instruction  in  creameries,  and 
(&)  instruction  in  home  dairying. 

The  creamery  instruction  is  carried  on  by  two  men  who   have  had  iflstmotion 
thorough  experience  in  different  departments  of  the  creamery  industry,  creameries 
One  of  these  experfcR  has  had  considerable  experience  in  analytical  and 
geneml  chemical  work.     He   has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  creamery  work,  both  scientific  and  practical.     The  other  expert 
has  had  experience    in  Scandinavian  dairying.    He  has  considerable 
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Appendix,  knowledge  of  creamery  machinery  and  appliances,  and  this  knowledge 
Section  IV.  has  been  turned  to  very  useful  account  since  he  has  been  engaged  as 

i5!l      creamery  instructor. 
Ittnennt 

jgjjgr  The  progress  in  creameries  has  been  very  marked  since  the  appointments 

—      of  instructors  have  been  made.   The  d  uiies  of  these  men  are  to  advise  those 

Pxoffrdst  in  ^^S^^^  ^  creamery  work  in  the  selection  of  sites,  to  provide  plans 

craameriee.  suggestive  for  the  ci^eameries  about  to  be  erected,  to  inspect  and  report 

upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  erection  and  fitting  of  creameries — 

in  fine,  to  safeguard  as  far  as  poEsible  that  suitable  creameries,  properly 

equipped,  shall  be  established.     The  instructors  are  advisory  only  ;  they 

do  not  take    any  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  business  part  of  the 

creamery,  and  they  cannot  interfere  in  negotiations  between  creamery 

proprietora  and  others  in  matters  of  business. 

craBmeriM.  Reports  of  visits  to  creameries  are  made  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  to  the  managers  of  the  creameries  visited,  and,  in 
the  case  of  co-operative  creameries,  copies  of  the  instructors'  reports 
are  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
from  which  proceeds  a  certain  useful  control  over  coH>perative 
societies. 

The  services  of  the  instructors  ai-e  eagerly  sought  for,  and  all  varieties 
of  creameries— co-operative,  joint-stock,  and  proprietary — ^hare  been 
regularly  visited  by  them. 

fiom«  The  instruction  in  home  dairying  has,  during  the  year,  been  very 

^^•*'^«-     usefully  given. 

^oenoeoC      In  Munster  there  has  l>een  much  interest  taken  in  this  instruction. 

Gorernon   ^r*  Ludlow  Beamish,  the  honorary  seci-etary  of  the  Grovernors  of  the 

MuMter      ^'"^ster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  has  given  much  time 

Dairy         and    encouragement  to  this  work.      The  two    instructresses,    IViisses 

tSchooL        Dundon  and  Sarsfield,  have  been  very  fully  engaged  during  the  dairy 

season.     The  instruction  has  been  given  (a)  to  adiUts  in  home  dairies, 

and  (6)  to  mixed  audiences  of  adults  and  children  in  National  Schools 

after  school  hours. 

The  reports  of  the  instructresses  now  appended  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

SbuT  ^*'  ^  ^®^^  useful  arrangement  has  been  devised  for  exhibitions  of  butter 
made  in  the  districts  in  which  instruction  has  been  given.  These  ex- 
hibitions have  induced  considerable  enthusiasm,  and  they  are  managed 
in  such  manner  that  they  give  much  encouragement  to  the  itinerant  dairy 
instruction.  Examinations  of  young  girls  that  have  attended  the 
instruction  have  also  been  held,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
theoiy  and  practice  of  dairying,  as  evidenced  at  these  examinations, 
is  most  encouraging. 

^iK'°'  A  most  useful  result  following  the  iiinei-ant  dairy  instruction  has 
dilrloa^  been  the  offering  of  prizes  by  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  for  the  best  kept  dairies  in  the  districts  under  instruction. 
These  prizes,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  improved  dairying 
generally,  must  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  dairying  in  die  dis- 
tticts  of  Munster  in  which  home  dairying  is  still  practised.  Indeed, 
from  ]>er8onal  observation  I  can  say  that  a  very  large  measure  of  success 
has  followed  the  introduction  of  this  instruction  in  the  province  of 
Munster. 
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(7.)  Report  on  Itinerant  Dairy  Instruction  by  Miss  E.  IJuNDON.   Appendix, 

Section  IV. 
December,  1899.  ^ 

Itinerant 
Gentlemen, — I   beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Dairy 

December  31st,  1899.  Ii?£^^ 

I  was  engaged  for  a  period  of  four  months  in  the  province  of  Time 
Munsfcer,  in  itinerant  dairy  instruction,  for  which  a  programme  was  ®°8»Bod. 
again  arranged  by  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and 
Agricultural  Institute. 

This  year  has  seen  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  appUcations  from  Decrease  in 
districts  for  dairy  instruction,  but  the  success  of  the  classes  this  year  2^^|^*^' 
has  exceeded  that  of  previous  years,  and  the  attendance  has  in  every  tions. 
case  been  most  satisfactory.  That  dairy  instruction  is  appreciated  is  Progress  of 
shown  by  the  repeated  applications  from  some  districts  year  after  ^^ance. 
year. 

A   fortnight's    instruction    was   given    in    each   of    the   following  Districts 
places; — (1)  Inchigeela,  Balhngeary,  Killbarry,  and  Coolmountain ;  visltoi. 
(2)  Durrus,  Busnacahara,  and  Kilcrohane;    (3)   Clonakilty.     With 
the  exception  of  the  latter,  dairy  instruction  was  given  in  all  these 
places  the  two  preceding  years. 

Each,  course  consisted  of  ten  lectures,  each  lecture  being  accom-  Ooursc  of 
panied  with  demonstrations  on  butter-making,  cream  separating,  and  instruction, 
milk  testing ;  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  testing  of  milk 
of  individual  cows,  the  result  of  which  proved  clearly  the  necessity 
for  careful  selection  of  dairy  stock.  The  demonstrations  were  given 
with  improved  but  simple  apphances,  such  as  every  dairy  farmer 
could  afford. 

I  visited  thirteen  dairies  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  defects  Visiting 
and  suggesting  improvements  therein,  and  gave  butter-making  demon- 
strations in  some,  with  the  appliances  at  the  dairies. 

I  also  gave  lectiures  and  demonstrations  on  butter  and  cheese-  Dairv 
making  at  two  agricultiural  shows,  viz.,  Cork  and  Tralee.  shows, 

Keports  on  my  work  have  been  regularly  forwarded  to  the  Agri-  Reports  on 
cultural  Superintendent.  '^^  ' 

During    the    two    six-week    dairy    sessions    ending,    respectively,  instruction 
Feb.  and  Dec.  20th,  I  was  engaged  at  Glasnevin  Dairy  School,  assist-  JiJi^l^ 
ing  in  giving  instruction  to  the  daiiy  students. 

The  fact  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  home  dairying,  Jj^J®^"  °' 
especially  in  districts  where  instruction  has  been  imparted  for  three  dairying. 
successive  years,  is  borne  out  by  public  statements  to  that  effect  by 
butter  merchants  and  others  testifying  to  the  improved  quality  of 
butter  sent  into  the  Cork  market,  and  the  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  inferior  butter,  from  those  districts,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  now 
less  than  from  any  other  part  of  Munster — more  careful  gi^ading  of 
butter  in  the  local  markets  has  been  a  substantial  aid  in  effecting  this. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  system  of  grading  became  more  general — 
the  prevailing  system  of  averaging  price  and  quality  is  unsound, 
inasmuch  as  it  offers  no  inducement  to  butter-makers  to  improve 
their  methods. 

Proper  treatment  of  butter  in  the  markets  is  very  rare— in  one  ^'J^V^^^A. 
market  only  have  I  seen  it  handled  with  care ;  the  hands  are  brought  markets^ 
very  much  in  contact  in  weighing  and  packing,  the  market-place  is 
usually  in  a  dirty  condition,  and  the  boxes  in  which  butter  is  packed 
are    not   clean — ^in    one   case   I   have    seen   the    butter   put   direct 
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Appendix,  into  a  faiTtt  carfc,    with  nothing  but  a  calico  sheet  to  protecb  it  from 
Section  iv.  external  influences,  and  moreover  the  butter  was  exposed  to  the 
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direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  prices  of  butter  have  been  in  advance  of  those  oi  the  previous 
year. 

The  proper  regulation  of  temperature  in  dairy  work  b  now  better 
imderstood;     the    fact    that    I    supphed    eighty-two    dairies    with 
Regulation  *'^®^^<*™^®*®rs  18  conclusive  proof  of  this.     In  some  districte  the  cream 
of  tempera-  received  at  classes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  under  favourable 
*    ^"^        conditions  of  temperature,  showed  that  considerable  attenticm.  was 
given  to  this  matter;  where  this  was  not  so  well  understood  butter- 
makers  were  at  a  considerable  loss  during  the  warm  weather,  having 
to  sacrifice  their  butter  for  2d.  to  4J.  per  lb.,  when  current  market 
price  was  S^d.    In  one  district  I  noticed  an  improvement  since  last 
year  in  the  condition  of  the  daiiiee  with  regard  to  cleanliness. 

The  following  remarks  show  that  home  dairying  is  still  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition. 

The  presence  of  hairs  and  of  buttermilk  in  the  butt^  reveal  care- 
less straining  of  milk  and  cream,  and  washing  of  butter;  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  high  colour  of  butter  and  disagreeable  metallic 
flavour,  probably  due  to  mixing  "beastings"  with  the  milk  for 
creaming,  are  faults  commonly  met  with.  Butter  merchants  also 
complain  very  much  of  smoky  flavour;  whilst  butter-makers  ccm- 
tinue,  as  they  do,  to  set  milk  in  their  dwelling-houses  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  this  fault  will  continue  to  exist. 

As  a  rule  dairies  are  badly  situated,  being  invariablv  within  the 
reach  of  foul  odours  of  manure,  &c.,  with  which  nulk  and  cream  are 
so  readily  affected;  moreover,  the  dairies  are  sometimes  used  as 
stables  during  winter,  and,  ccmsidering  they  have  earthen  floors^  and 
are  not  disinfected  with  lime-wash  before  milk  is  again  set  in  them, 
the  making  of  good  butter  is  impossible  under  such  conditions.  As 
regards  the  structure,  it  is  generally  very  crude ;  some  are  built  with 
flat  stones,  without  any  mortar  between;  the  walls  are  <^ten  very 
rough  and  not  lime-washed — old  prejudice  forbids  its  frequent  use; 
light  and  ventilation  are  deficient,  cement  or  flagged  floors  are 
rare,  earthen  ones  are  the  rule;  regarding  the  utensils,  the 
chums  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  defective — I  have  suggested 
some  improvements  in  them,  but,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  these  have 
not  been  carried  out;  for  creaming,  oak  keelers  and  deep  earthen- 
ware pans  are  more  general  than  the  modem  tinned  iron  pans — ^there 
is  a  popular  belief  that  the  latter  impart  a  bad  flavour  to  milk. 

Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  cream  separators  were  to  be  found  in 
the  districts  I  visited. 

A  vast  improvement  in  the  quality  of  butter  should  follow  the 
use  of  the  cream  separator  in  home  dairies,  the  cream  being  less 
exposed  to  unfavourable  influences  than  when  it  is  set,  in  case  of  open 
pans. 

The  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  tn* 
stitute  propose  to  offer  prises  in  one  or  two  districts  the  coming 
year  for  the  best  situated,  best  constructed,  and  best  managed  dairies; 
this  should  be  the  means  of  encoiiraging  farmers  to  take  a  great-er 
interest  in  improving  the  condition  of  th^r  dairies. 

The  faulty  system  of  blending  butter,  to  which  I  have  so  frequently 
referred  in  previous  reports,  prevails,  to  a  certain  extent,  towards  tiie 
end  of  the  season;  I  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  smaller 
packages,  and  each  maker  to  fill  her  own  box  or  keg,  and  demon-* 
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strated  at  daiiy  classes  the  way  this  can  be  successfully  done  with   ^Pi^ndix, 
several  separate  chumings,  i.e.,  by  keeping  the  butter  granules  over  Section  iv. 
in  brine  from  day  to  day,  and  then  mixing  in  the  grain  when  there       2^ 
is  sufficient  butter;  this  method  sectires  perfect  uniformity  in  colour,  itinerant 
saltlag,  Ac,  without  over-working.     Many  makers  took  a  very  keen  R^tmc- 
intereet  in  this,  and  were  determined  to  try  it  later  in  the  season.  *io°« 
All  the  butter  packed  as  above  secured  the  highest  price  and  quality 
in  the  Cork  market. 

Allowing  the  cream  to  remain  on  the  milk  until  sour  is  quite  Treatment 
general,  and  is,  I  think,  detrimental  to  its  quality.     My  recommcnda-  ®'  ®^*™- 
tion  of  skimming  at  short  intervals  is  now  adopted  by  many  with 
very  good  results. 

The  practice  of  mixing  sweet  cream  or  milk  with  sour  cream 
immediately  before  churning,  for  the  purpose  of  ripening,  is  very 
common,  and  is,  I  consider,  both  wasteful  and  unnecessary  if  the 
cream  receives  proper  treatment.  The  ripening  of  cream  is  not  yet 
veay  weU  understood,  and  failure  in  butter-making  during  winter  is, 
I  believe,  due  to  this.  Ripening  is  very  often  allowed  to  go  too  far 
in  summer,  a  starter  is  seldom  used  in  cold  weather,  and,  when  it  is 
used,  it  is  invariably  too  sour. 

In  a  few  dairies  where  matters  have  gone  wrong,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  unfavourable  ferments  in  milk  and  cream,  I  have  recom- 
mended ripening  with  a  starter  obtained  from  a  clean  dairy,  in  order 
to  restore  the  proper  fermentation.  To  obtain  such  a  starter  was, 
however,  a  difficult  matter,  owing  to  superstitious  notions. 

A  feature  in  connection  with  itinerant  dairy  classes  this  year  was  Butter 
the  promotion  by  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  of  local  s^°^^'*- 
butter  shows,  at  which  prizes  were  offered  for  competition  within 
the  parish  in  which  the  instruction  was  given.  The  number  of 
exhibits  at  these  shows  has  been  large,  and  each  exhibit  had  the 
faults  and  good  qualities  plainly  marked  thereon,  a  fact  that  made 
the  display  of  great  value  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  DUNDON. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Offica 


(8.)  Report  by  Miss  Sarsfield,  Dairy  Instructress.  section  iv. 

Cork,  14th  November,  1899. 

Sib, — ^I  began  work  on  the  3rd  April.  I  attended  tho  Spring  Show 
of  the  Co.  Cork  Agricultural  Society  on  the  4th  and  5th,  and  assisted 
in  the  cheese-making  demonstrations. 

On  the  10th  April  I  went  to  the  parish  of  Kilnamartyra,  near  pj^trict  in 
Macroom,  where  I  remained  for  five  weeks.     I  visited  two  district3  which 
here,  viz. :   Dundarrike,  where  I  spent  three  weeks,  and  Ballyvoigc  wasgivon. 
where  I  spent  a  fortnight.     The  average  attendance  at  Dimdarriko 
was  about  seven  adults  and  twenty-five  children,  and  at  Ballyvoigo 
about  nine  adults  and  twenty-two  children. 

On  the  15th  of  May  I  went  to  Bally vourney.  I  visited  four  dii*- 
tricts  in  Ballyvoumoy,  remainiog  a  fortnight  in  each ;  these  were— 
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Slieveragh,  average  attendance  about  twenty-eight;  Baidinchy,  aver- 
age attendance  thirty-two;  Coolea^  average  attendance  twenty-eight; 
and  Ballymakeery,  average  attendance,  fifty-three. 

I  went  to  Kilmeen,  near  Ballineen,  on  the  11th  July^  and  stayed 
there  for  a  fortnight.  The  average  attendance  waa  sizteen,  aB 
adults. 

On  the  24th  July  I  went  to  Lissard,  near  Skibbereen,  and 
remained  there  for  a  fortnight.  The  average  attendance  was  about 
fifty  adults. 

After  leaving  Skibbereen  I  remained  at  home  for  three  weeks, 
and  on  the  28th  August  I  went  back  to  Kilnamartyra,  and  stayed 
there  till  the  11th  November.  I  visited  foiu-  districts  there^  viz.: — 
Renanirree,  three  weeks,  average  attendance  about  fifty;  Ballyvoige, 
two  weeks,  average  attendance,  sixty ;  Coolavolig,  three  we^:s,  average 
attendance,  thirty-six.  These  were  all  school  children,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions. 

From  the  10th  April  to  the  5th  August  I  held  classes  every  day, 
lasting  for  from  three  to  four  hours.  Lectures  were  given  daily  on 
the  building  and  management  of  dairies,  the  milking  of  cows,  the 
principles  of  butter-making,  and  the  marketing  of  butter;  the  manage- 
ment of  hand  separators;  the  setting  and  skimming  of  milk;  the 
ripening  of  cream;  the  feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cows,  and 
the  rearing  of  calves,  especially  with  reference  to  the  use  of  separated 
milk.  Practical  instruction  was  also  given  in  butter-making,  the 
working  of  hand  separators,  and  the  Gerber  milk  tester,  also  the  test- 
ing  of  milk  by  means  of  the  cream  test  tubes. 

From  August  28th  to  November  11th  I  gave  lectures  on  the  same 
subjects,  but  the  practical  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  working 
of  the  milk  tester  and  separator. 

On  the  11th  May,  after  the  first  course  was  finished  at  Kilnamar- 
tyra,  a  butter  show  was  held  in  the  National  school.  It  was 
arranged  by  the  governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  people  to  make  butter  by  the  improved 
methods,  and  also  to  find  out  if  the  work  done  in  the  district  had 
been  of  use.  There  were  two  classes — (1)  for  fresh  butter  in  Imnps 
of  not  less  than  14  lbs.,  (2)  for  mild-cured  butter  in  kegs  or  boxes  of 
not  less  than  28  lbs.  There  were  twenty-three  exhibits,  whidi  were 
sent  to  the  show  very  neatly  made  up.  The  butter  was  judged  hy 
Mr.  Forrest,  Inspector  of  the  Cork  Butter  Market,  who  expressed 
himself  as  being  both  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits.  He  said  he  did  not  expect  to  see  such  good  butter  in  this 
backward  part  of  the  coimtry. 

A  butter  show  was  also  held  in  Ballyvoumey  at  the  end  of  the 
course  of  lectiures.  At  this  show  there  was  only  one  class  for  fresh 
butter  in  lumps  of  not  less  than  10  lbs.  The  farmers  in  Ballyvoumey 
nearly  all  sell  their  butter  fresh.  Instead  of  having  a  class  for  mild' 
cured  butter,  a  competition  in  butter-making  was  arranged  between 
the  children  of  the  National  schools. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  in  each  school,  I  held  an  oral  examination 
of  the  children  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes.  Those  of  each  school 
who  came  best  out  of  this  were  then  sent  to  the  village  school  for 
a  written  examination,  superintended  by  Mr.  Beamish,  hon.  sea 
Munster  Dairy  School,  and  the  six  who  got  the  highest  marks  com' 
peted  in  a  churning  and  butter-making  contest  the  following  day. 
This  was  judged  by  Mr.  Beamish,  and  the  butter  was  finally  judged 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  of  the  Cork  Butter  Market,  who  also  judged  the 
fresh  butter. 
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TSie  children's  competition  at  Ballyvoumoy  was  very  interesting    Appendix, 
and  successful ;    they  worked  very  well,   and  made  up  the  butter  Section  IV. 
neatly.     They  were  given  troughs   on  which  to  work  the  butter.       ^ 
Having  no  butter-workers  in  their  own  homes  it  was  considered  more  itinerant 
useful  to  teach  them  to  manage  butter-making  in  butter  trougha  iiutnic- 

Thero  were  twenty-two  entries  in  the  lump  butter  section.  Mr.  ^^ 
Murphy's  opinion  was  that  the  butter  on  the  whole  was  excellent, 
especially  where  texture  and  (cx>lour  were  concerned,  but  some 
samples  were  deficient  in  flavour  and  were  sour.  Mr.  Murphy  con- 
siders that  the  butter  made  in  the  districts  visited  by  the  Instruc- 
tresses had  been  decidedly  improved  of  late,  both  in  textiure  and 
manufacture  generally,  but  the  flavour  is  not  so  much  improved. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  through  no  improvement  in  the  system 
of  feeding  cows  in  those  districts. 

Messrs.  Shanahan,  who  are  among  the  largest  buyers  in  Cork,  imnrove- 
say  the  butter  is  decidedly  improved ;   they  also  say  that  they  get  ^^J^^jn 
butter  of  a  better  quality  from  these  districts  than  from  any  other  diBtricte 
district  where  they  buy  butter.  ^me^ 

Some  of  the  local  buyers  of  lump  butter  say  there  is  no  improve- 
ment; but  these,  without  exception,  are  men  who  will  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  grading  the  butter,  but  pay  the  same  price  for  good  and 
bad  alike.  It  would  not  be  to  their  pecuniary  interest  to  acknow- 
ledge any  improvement. 

I  myself  think  the  butter  in  these  districts  has  been  decidedly  im- 
proved since  my  first  visit  in  1897,  especially  as  regards  cleanliness 
in  its  manufacture. 

The  classes  were  held  in  the  farm  buildings  at  Lissard.  After  the 
course  was  finished  a  competition  was  arranged  between  the  members 
of  the  class.  Prizes  were  given  by  The  O'Donovan  for  a  written 
competition,  and  by  Mrs.  Adams,  for  fresh  butter  in  2-lb.  rolls. 

ThQ  questions  were  set  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School,  who  afterwards  corrected  the  answers.  He  said  the  answer- 
ing was  decidedly  good,  and  much  higher  than  he  expected.  Eleven 
entered  for  this  competition.  In  the  butter-making  section  twelve 
entered,  and  the  butter  on  the  whole  was  of  excellent  quality. 

At  Ballyvoumey  and  Kilnamartyra  the  dairy  cattle  seem  to  be  a  Milk 
mixture  of  the  Kerry  and  Ayrshire  breeds.  I  tested  a  large  number  *®**»°«- 
of  samples  of  milk  for  butter  fat  in  both  places,  and  the  quality  of 
the  average  was  very  good.  The  average  of  206  tests  taken  in  the 
parish  of  Kilnamartyra  worked  out  at  3-9  per  cent. ;  and  of  sixty 
tests  made  in  Ballyvoumey  the  average  was  3*8  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  tie  cows  seems  very  small,  but  as  none  of 
the  farmers  make  any  attempt  to  keep  a  milk  record  I  cannot  tell 
the  average  amotmt  of  milk  given.  Five  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
from  each  cow  is  considered  very  fair. 

In  Kibneen  and  Skibbereen  the  cows  kept  are  crosses  of  the  short- 
horn, Ayrshire,  Kenr,  and  polled  Angus  breeds.  Of  forty  samples 
of  milk  tested  in  Kilmeen,  the  average  was  3-9  per  cent. ;  and  of 
seventy  samples  tested  in  Skibbereen  the  average  was  4  •  1  per  cent. 

The  cows  are  all  fed  the  same  way,  r^ardless  of  the  quantity  of  Feeding  or 
the  milk  they  give.     They  usually  get  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  ^^"^ 
of  Indian  meal  and  bran,  four  or  five  pounds  for  each  cow ;  no  other 
concentrated  food  is  given.     Rye  grass,  turnip  "  starters,"  and  rape 
are  grown  extensively  for  soiling,  as  it  is  a  general  practice  to  keep 
several  more  cows  than  the  land  can  support  in  ordinary  graadng. 
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The  people  lose  a  great  many  of  their  calves  through  mismanage- 
ment. The  very  young  calves  are  only  fed  twice  a  day.  Thoy  are 
fed  out  of  dirty  pails,  and  kept  in  dirty  pens,  or  else  kept  out  in 
the  fields  in  every  sort  of  weather,  exposed  to  rain  and  cold. 

If  a  calf  gets  sick  it  is  generally  allowed  to  remain  with  the  others 
till  it  dies,  and  where  separated  milk  is  fed  to  the  calves  they  are 
seldom  given  an3rthing  with  it  to  make  up  for  its  deficiency  of  fat. 
In  the  parish  of  Kilmeen,  however,  where  there  are  seven  or  eight 
hand  separators,  the  farmers  generally  feed  linseed  cake  to  the  calves 
along  with  the  separated  milk. 

There  are  a  fair  number  of  separators  in  use,  both  in  Kilmeen 
and  Skibbereen,  but  not  nearly  aa  many  as  there  should  be,  and  ux 
Kilnamartyra  and  Ballyvoumey  separators  are  coming  in  very  slowly. 

As  a  rule  the  farmers  are  very  wasteful  both  of  milk  and  cream. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  chum  cream  of  different  d^rees  of 
ripeness  together,  but  farmers  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  mistake 
of  this.  Very  few  make  any  attempt  to  ripen  the  cream,  and  three 
years  ago,  before  the  Instructresses  had  visited,  thermometers  were 
almost  imknown,  and  certainly  never  used  in  the  dairies.  The  usual 
method  of  heating  milk  and  cream  was  to  bring  a  shovelful  of  lighted 
turf  into  the  dairy  and  place  it  next  the  cream  vessel  The  milk 
was  either  never  strained  at  all,  or  only  put  through  a  very  coarse 
strainer.  Milking  was  always  done  with  hands  moistened  by  dipping 
them  in  the  noilk  pails.  I  always  impress  on  the  children  the 
necessity  for  learning  the  dry-handed  system  of  milking,  as  those 
who  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  milking  with  wet  hands  find  it 
very  hard  to  change  their  method. 

In  hot  weather  the  milk  was  generally  cooled  before  setting,  and 
it  was  allowed  to  get  spur  and  fiiick  before  skimming.  The  cream 
was  churned  at  any  temperature,  and  at  any  degree  of  acidity.  If 
it  was  very  sour,  new  milk  was  mixed  with  it  before  churning  with 
the  view  to  sweeten  it. 

In  cold  weather,  if  there  was  a  difficulty  in  churning,  hot  water 
was  poured  into  the  chum  on  the  top  of  the  cream.  The  cream 
was  always  over-churned,  and  the  butter  generally  worked  with  the 
hand,  and  "  drawn  "  or  rubbed  by  the  hand,  instead  of  being  preraed 
by  a  wood  scoop.  Salt  of  an  inferior  quality  was  general,  and  butter 
paper  was  never  used.  The  butter  was  sent  to  market  in  an  untidy 
and  careless  manner,  and  in  hot  weather  it  was  half  melted  before 
it  reached  the  market. 

A  good  deal  of  these  methods  are  now  done  away  with.  Ther- 
mometers are  frequently  used.  The  cream  is  mixed  the  day  before 
churning,  although,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  system  of  artificial  ripening.  The  chum  is  stopped  wh«i 
the  butter  is  in  grains,  before  it  is  spoiled  by  over-chuming.  They 
work  the  butter  with  wood  scoops  or  skimmers,  instead  of  with  Ihe 
hand.  They  use  butter  paper  when  packing  the  butter,  and  market 
it  in  a  neater  manner. 

In  all  the  places  I  have  been  in,  the  dairies  are  very  bad.  They 
are  generally  only  used  as  a  dairy  in  the  summer.  Formerly  in 
the  winter  it  was  a  general  practice  to  use  the  dairy  as  a  stable 
or  cattle-shed,  but  this  practice  is  beginning  to  die  out.  They  still 
use  it,  however,  as  a  store  for  potatoes,  &c.,  when  it  is  not  in  use 
as  a  dairy. 

Formerly  there  was  an  idea  that  whitewash  had  a  bad  effect  on 
the  milk,  and  made  it  sour  quickly,  consequently  the  dairies  were 
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never  whitewashed.     This  has  been  successfully  combated,  and  the   ^pp^^x. 
dairies  are  now  generally  whitewashed  once  a  year.     I  came  across  Seotion  iv. 
this  idea  again  in  Kilmeen,  which  was  visited,  for  the  first  time       ^ 
this  year.     Some  of  the  farmers  there  assured  me  that  the  dairies  itinerant 
could  not  be  whitewashed,  or  the  milk  would  immediately  turn  sour.  Satrae- 

The  small  farmers  who  have  only  a  very  little  milk  in  winter,  t»on- 
keep  it  in  the  kitchen  or  bedroom;  but  those  who  have  a  fair-sized 
winter  dairy  give  up  one  room  in  the  house  to  it.  On  the  whole 
the  dairies  are  kept  better  than  they  were  three  years  ago,  especially 
as  regards  the  outside  surroundings,  which  are  drier  and  cleaner; 
but  they  still  need  to  be  very  much  improved. 

The  butter  buyers  generally  complain  of  the  butter  having  a  musty 
flavour  in  the  winter,  which  must  arise  from  this  habit  of  taking  the 
milk  out  of  the  dairy  and  keeping  it  too  long  in  close,  confined  rooms. 

t  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  my  thanks  to  the  farmers,  who 
received  me  with  much  consideration,  to  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, whose  aid  and  encouragement  were  given  without  stint,  and  to 
the  teachers  and  children  of  the  schools  where  I  gave  instruction  for 
their  help  and  attention  at  all  times. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),      Ethel  H.  Sabsfield. 

Thomas  Carroll,  Esq., 
Albert  Farm, 

Glasnevin. 


(9.)  Report  by  Miss  Browne,  Dairy  Instructress.  section  iv 

Dublin,  14th  November,  1899.      itinerant 

Dairy 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Dairy  Instruction  tJ>nf "*'' 
given  by  me  at  Kingscourt,  co.   Cavan ;    Stradbally,  Queen's  Co. ; 
Glenties,  Fintown,  Inver,  and  Glenswilly,  co.  Donegal. 

The  instruction  in  Kingscourt  commenced  on  May  8th — ended  on  instruction 
May  19th.  A  demonstration  was  held  in  the  Courthouse  each  day  *o^^^" 
from  the  8th  until  the  14th,  the  average  attendance  being  from 
thirty  to  seventy  persons.  I  gave  lectures  dwelling  on  the  breeds 
of  cows,  pointing  out  those  most  suitable  for  dairy  purposes,  the 
feeding  and  treatment  of  dairy  cows,  the  importance  of  perfect 
cleanliness  of  eveiything  connected  or  coming  in  contact  with  milk, 
milking,  the  straining  and  setting  of  milk  for  cream  raising,  skimming 
and  ripening  of  cream  or  milk  for  churning — ^and,  as  whole  milk  is 
churned  by  most  people  in  the  district,  I  dwelt  on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  that — on  the  regulation  of  the  temperature,  and  explained 
the  thermometer  and  its  use,  which  some  seemed  to  find  very  difficult 
to  understand,  the  greater  number  never  having  seen  one  before.  I 
went  through  tiie  process  of  chtmiing,  using  the  '**  End-over-end " 
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and  ''  Swing ''  chums  alternately,  and  the  washing,  working  and 
making  up  of  butter,  and  explained,  as  I  went  along,  how  it  should 
be  done.  I  used  the  butter  worker  two  or  three  times;  but  prin- 
cipally the  trough  and  scoop,  as  there  are  very  few  large  farmers 
in  the  district.  I  used  a  hand  separator  for  cream  separation  a 
few  times;  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  but  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  of  much  practical  use  to  show  it  often, 
as  whole  milk  is  generally  churned  in  this  district.  The  people 
seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  everything,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  learn  all  they  could,  judging  by  their  eagerness  in  asking  questions. 

During  the  second  week  in  Kingscourt,  from  the  14th  of  May  until 
the  20th,  I  had  a  class  of  about  twelve  girls  whom  I  taught  to  do 
the  practical  work  themselves;  they  also  took  notes  on  the  lectures. 
The  milk  was  supplied  new  by  the  committee  interested  in  the 
instruction,  so  I  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  people  the 
straining,  setting,  and  skimming  or  separating  of  it,  and  the  rippling 
of  the  cream  for  churning. 

This  was  the  first  instruction  of  its  kind  given  in  the  district. 

The  instruction  in  Stradbally  commenced  on  May  24th,  and  ended 
June  10th,  and  was  given  principally  to  the  girls  belonging  to  the  In- 
dustrial school  attached  to  the  Presentation  Convent  there.  About 
forty  girls  attended  the  instructions,  and  six  each  day  in  turn  I  taught 
to  do  the  practical  work  themselves,  the  remainder  listened  to  the 
explanations  and  took  notes;  six  girls  learned  to  milk.  There  are 
seven  or  eight  cows  belonging  to  the  Convent  dairy,  so  the  girls 
learnt  the  whole  management  of  the  milk.  This  was  the  second  time 
dairy  instruction  had  been  given  at  the  Convent  at  Stradbally. 

The  instruction  given  at  Glenties,  Fintown,  Inver,  and  Glenswilly, 
CO.  Donegal,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  given  at  each  of  those  places. 
It  commenced  in  Glenties  on  13th  June,  ended  July  18th.  I  gave 
lectiu'es  in  six  schools  in  the  parish,  using  the  "  End-over^id "  and 
'^  Swing "  chums,  and  the  trough  and  scoop  to  dress  the  butter ;  the 
attendance  was  from  twenty  to  fifty-five  persons.  I  trained  a  class 
of  twelve  girls  at  the  school  at  Glenties  every  Saturday  during  my 
time  there. 

I  visited  about  forty-five  private  houses.  With  the  exception 
of  three  or  four,  they  had  no  dairies,  the  milk  being  kept  in  the 
dwellings,  and  even  in  the  bedrooms;  most  of  the  houses  were 
rather  small  and  smoky,  but,  as  a  rule,  were  kept  pretty  clean.  The 
milk  was  kept  in  earthenware  or  wooden  vessels  placed  on  tables 
or  chairs,  sometimes  on  the  floor,  which  usually  was  of  clay;  the 
plunge  chums  were  used  altogether,  and  some  weire  made  of  very 
bad  wood;  the  hand  was  always  used  to  work  the  butter,  no  utensO 
for  doing  so  ever  having  been  seen  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  I  foimd  all  through  this  district  was  that 
the  milk  was  kept  too  long  before  being  churned.  A  great  many  people 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  air  was  injurious  to  the  milk,  and 
had  been  covering  it  up  with  wooden  covers  and  cloths,  and  keeping 
it  in  close  dark  cupboards.  The  straining  of  the  milk  was  very 
imperfectly  done,  the  strainers  being  much  too  coarse;  the  hairs 
went  through  and  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  butter  with  a  knife. 
At  each  house  the  people  living  near  assembled  for  the  lesson — as  a 
rule,  from  about  six  to  twenty  persons.  I  went  through  the  churn- 
ing and  butter-making,  pointing  out  all  the  faults  in  the  milk  (which 
sometimes  was  in  a  very  bad  state),  and  explaining  how  it  should  be 
managed  from  the  very  beginning.     A  great  deal  of  the  milk  was 
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in  good  conditioxi,  and  showed  that  care  had  been  taken  in  the   ^9P^^ 
managemoat   of   it.     I   brought   to   each   house   the   simplest   and  Seellon  IV. 
cheapest  utensils,  because  if  they  saw  the  more  expulsive  ones  they       J^ 
got  the  idea  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  without  them.     For  itinerant 
the  same  reason  I  used  their  own  chums  to  show  how  the  butter  ^^SStT 
could  be  taken  up  and  washed  in  grains  as  with  other  chums.     I 
showed  the  working  of  the  butter  with  the  trough,  scoop,  and  pair 
of  patters,  and  explained  the  thermometer  many  times,  some  finding 
it  almost  impossible  to  understand  it;  others,  especially  young  girls, 
leamt  its  use  quite  easily,  and  these  I  always  made  a  point  of  explain- 
ing it  particularly  to. 

The  butter  is  usually  packed  in  butts,  and  it  sometimes  took  a  ^botterf ' 
month  or  six  weeks  to  pack  one.  I  taught  them  how  to  keep  the 
batter  grantdes  in  brine  and  pack  the  butter  all  at  once;  this  plan 
was  adopted  by  some,  and  they  seemed  pleased  with  the  result. 
Sometimes  the  butter  was  sold  in  lumps,  but  either  way  the  buyers 
offer  very  little  encouragement  to  the  people  to  improve  tiieir 
methods,  and  give  almost  the  same  price  for  bad  as  for  good  butter, 
and  when  sending  it  away  mix  good  and  bad  butter  together.  The 
butter  is  sold  principally  1^  shopkeepers. 

The  instraction  in  Fintown  comm^iced  on  July  19th,  ended  July 
30th.  In  this  parish  I  gave  six  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  visited 
two  houses. 

I  commenced  work  in  Inver  on  August  1st,  and  finished  September 
11th.  Here  I  visited  about  forty-eight  houses,  and  gave  twenty-three 
lectures  in  the  schools.  The  excessive  heat  during  a  few  weeks  in 
August  made  butter-making  a  very  difficult  matter;  the  water  could 
only  be  got  from  wells  which  were  for  the  most  part  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  often  up  to  62. 

I  went  to  Glenswilly  on  the  12th  September,  and  left  on  the  7th 
October.  I  gave  five  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  visited  about 
twenty-seven  houses.  In  all  these  places  I  found  everything  necessary 
for  instruction,  and  gave  my  instmctiona  pretty  much  the  same  as 
in  Glenties.  The  usual  price  for  butter  was  from  Id,  to  \0d,  per  lb. 
Some  had  bought  and  were  using  thermometers,  scoops,  &c.,  before  I 
left,  and  I  expect  before  long  they  will  be  more  extensively  used. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  gave  a  grant  of  about  £100  each  gggjjj** 
to  the  parishes  of  Glenties  and  Glenswilly  to  encourage  the  dairying  Board, 
industry  there. 

As  a  rule  the  people  were  most  anxious  to  learn,  and,  I  feel 
sure,  with  a  little  encouragement,  they  will  do  their  best  to  improve 
their  methods  of  butter-making. 

Yours  obediently, 

(Signed),        E.  A.  Bbownb. 

Thos.  Carroll,  Esq., 

Albert  Model  Farm, 
^lasnevin, 
Publiiu 
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(10.)  Report  by  Mr.  Poole  Wilson,  Dairy  Instioictor. 

January,  1900. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  31  si 
December,  1899. 

I  paid  175  visits  to  creameries,  and  forwarded  reports  on  same.  A 
copy  of  the  report  on  each  creamery  was  also  forwarded  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  creamery,  and  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisatioii 
Society  in  the  case  of  co-operative  creameries,  and  to  the  owner  in  the 
case  of  proprietary  creameries. 

I  gave  the  usual  course  of  lectures  at  each  of  the  sessions  for 
creamery  managers,  at  the  Albert  Model  Farm  and  Munster  Dairy 
Institute. 

I  also  commenced  some  trials  of  the  Radiator  butter-maker,  while 
attending  at  Glasnevin  to  lecture  to  agricultural  students,  but  owing 
to  the  ix^ufficient  water  supply  at  the  farm  I  was  unable  to  complete 
my  experiments. 

I  can  again  report  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quahty  of  butter 
manufactured,  and  in  economical  working. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  improvement  is  causing  Irish 
butter  to  realise  higher  prices,  and  creating  a  greater  demand  for  it. 
The  following  extracts  from  annual  reports  on  the  various  butter 
markets  are  taken  from  the  Grocer,  Their  Liverpool  correspondent 
says :  — "  Irish  creamery  butter  had  a  larger  sale  than  ever  during 
the  season,  and  the  quality  was  very  satisfactozy.  The  bene&ts 
derived  from  the  Government  Instructors  of  Dairies  was  very  mani- 
fest, but  a  reform  is  still  needed  in  the  strength  of  the  packages, 
especially  in  the  summer,  when  the  losses  to  all  concerned  are,  at 
times,  severe." 

Glasgow  correspondent  says: — "The  demand  for  Irish  creamery 
butter  is  steadily  growing,  and  if  the  Irishmen  would  only  extract  a 
httle  more  of  the  water,  giving  the  product  of  the  creamery  more 
of  the  texture  of  choice  Danish  butter,  it  would  take  the  first  place 
in  the  market." 

Manchester  correspondent  states: — "Dioring  the  summer  season, 
however,  Irish  creamery  butter  runs  very  close  to  Danish  in  excellence 
of  quality." 

While  we  can  derive  a  certain  amoimt  of  satisfaction  from  above 
reports,  they  each  point  out  a  different  fault.  These  I  will  touch  on 
at  once :  — 

1.  Packages:  Owing  to  the  strong  representations  of  the  variond 
large  commission  merchants,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  refusal  to  take 
consignments  of  butter  packed  in  weak  boxes,  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  home  to  a  great  many  societies  the  folly  of  risking  a  big  loss, 
for  the  sake  of  the  difference  in  price  between  a  weak  and  a  strong 
box.  The  majority  of  the  creameries  are  now  using  the  stronger 
box,  and  turn  it  out  in  a  much  cleaner  condition,  using  covers 
regularly.  Most  of  the  Northern  butter  is  packed  in  the  56-lb. 
pyramid ;  in  a  few  cases  the  customers  asked  for  it  in  "  kiels,"  with 
the  avowed  object  of  palming  the  Irish  butter  off  as  Danish. 

2.  I  consider  the  complaint  of  their  being  such  large  quantities  of 
water  in  Irish  butter  largely  the  result  of  prejudice  arising  oat  of 
evidence  given  at  the  "  Manchester  prosecutions." 

Very  few  cases  have  come  imder  my  notice  of  excessive  amounts  of 
water,  since,  (a)  the  objectionable  practice  of  "  washing  butter  on  the 
table  "  was  abandoned ;  (b)  and  the  use  of  ice  to  cool  cream  bef<x« 
churning  became  general. 
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His  complaint  generally  arises  in  the  summer  months,  and,  where  ^vp^^^ 
justly  raised,  arises  from  tiie  want  of  cooling  facilities.  Beotiott  iv. 

I  have  recommended  all  the  creameries  to  pay  special  attention  to      ^? 
this  point  in  order  to  prevent  any  complaints,  and  gradually  remove  SSj?"* 
the  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  of  our  largest  instrno-  ' 
customers.     The  texture  of  the  Danish  butter  referred  to  is  simply  ^^^ 
obtained  by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  ice. 

3.  The  lesson  to  be  d^wn  from  the  third  extract  is  that  oar  wini^  ^ 
creameries  should  endeavour  to  increase  their  winter  output  by  °^^v^^ 
fanners  taJdng  up  winter  dairying.  This  is  actually  being  done, 
many  of  the  farmers  in  the  North<*m  districts  having  gone  in  for 
winter  dairying  in  order  to  realise  the  better  prices  given  for  milk 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  difficulty  the  creameries  have  laboured 
under  was  that  at  the  commencement  of  each  season,  jKices  had  to 
be  cut  in  order  to  get  into  the  market,  and  bv  the  time  their  butter 
was  introduced,  and  had  taken  such  a  good  hold  on  the  market  as 
to  realise  prices  equal  to  Danish,  the  supply  of  milk  falling  off, 
customers  could  not  be  supplied  with  the  quantities  required,  and  so 
turned  to  Danish,  Swedish,  Finnish,  or  Colonial  butters. 

Another  difficulty  Irish  producers  find  in  their  path  is  the  want  of  Transit 
cold  storage  facilities  by  rail  and  boat.     Butter  turned  out  in  the  *i*c'»*"«^ 
hottest  weather,  in  a  good  firm  condition,  frequently  arrives  on  the 
English  markets  running  out  of  the  boxes,  no  attempt  having  been 
made  to  keep  it  cool  during  transit  by  the  rail  and  boat  companies. 

Prices  during  the  year  have  ruled  higher  than  in  1898,  chiefly  ^»*c««. 
owing  to  the  prolonged  drought;  but  also  to  the  fact,  that  though 
the  total  foreign  imports  of  butter  for  the  year  1899  were  considerably 
larger  than  previous  years,  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
It*  has  been  calculated  that  to  supply  our  growing  population  an 
extra  '*  10,000  tons  annually  "  is  required  of  dairy  products. 

Practically  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  co-operative  creameries 
to  capture  a  part  of  the  increasing  trade  in  "pound  rolls,"  sold  to 
R70cers  direct  for  cash  with  order.  This,  the  most  paying  part  of  the 
butter  trade,  is  left  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietary  firms. 
Now  that  some  of  the  creameries  have  well-established  reputations 
for  quality,  it  might  pay  them  to  follow  the  custom  of  their  Danish 
competitors,  and  agree  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  produce,  or  a  con- 
stant pr(^rtion  of  it,  during  the  year,  at  a  price  based  on  the 
Copenhagen  quotation. 

In  my  district  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  competition 
amongst  the  creameries;  buyers  have  matters  their  own  way,  and 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  managers  have  thrown  over  good 
regular  customers  in  the  past  for  a  temporary  offer,  very  little  higher, 
by  some  outsider,  buyers  have  begun  to  treat  the  creameries  in  the 
same  wav.  Several  large  firms  have  written  to  me  during  the  year, 
flaking  if  I  could  recommend  dairies,  where  quality  was  good,  and 
''re^lar"  supplies  would  be  sent  for  good  prices.  A  common  plan 
adopted  by  the  creamery  owners  is  that  of  consigning  butter  to 
buvers  who  offer  PT>eculative  prices  on  a  risinsf  market,  and,  when  a 
slump  comes  sending  to  the  asfency,  and  then  grumbling  at  the 
pricw?  realised  for  a  lot  of  butter  which  was  not  desired,  and  for 
which  they  had  to  find  a  ciistomer  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Northern  butter  is  boiijrht  by  Scottish  creamery 
rompanioq  durincr  the  summer  months,  for  their  '*  saltless  fresh  butter 
trade,"  the  Scottish  companies  being  busily  employed  in  making 
^^heeee  at  that  time,  and  thus  l}av^ng  no  butter  of  their  own. 
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Appendix,      Qne  of  ihese  companies,  owing  to  the  irr^;ularity  of  consignments, 
Saotioo  lY.  has  decided  to  erect  creameries  for  themselves  in  this  country,  and 

2!!^       thus  secure  a  regular  supply. 
g^>at         The  growth  of  the  creamery  movement  has  still  increased,  and  I 
inttnio-      find  it  practically  impossible  to  attend  to  all  the  calls  I  receive.     Hie 
^^  chief  method  of  extension  appears  to  be  by  auxiliaries;  despite  the 

Growth  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  working  arrangements  between 
cntmer.w.  auxiliaries  and  the  central,  they  are  giving  great  satisfaction,  and  a 
great  deal  of  capital  has  been  saved,  without  the  quality  of  the 
butter  or  its  economical  production  being  interfered  with.  Hie 
complaints  generally  arise  where  the  auxiliary  is  registered  as  a 
separate  society,  the  interests  of  both  central  and  auxiliary  being 
centred  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  two  as  one  body. 
Q^^  Many  of  these  auxiliaries  have  been  erected  far  too  closely  together, 

lapplBg  thus  overlapping  each  other's  district.  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
because  where  so  many  of  them  are  erected,  and  so  closely  together, 
the  tendency  is  to  put  up  a  building,  which  is  too  small,  and  in  whidi 
the  machinery  will  be  crowded.  The  machinery  is  also  too  often 
incomplete  and  inadequate.  Notwithstanding  that  I  have  pointed 
out  again  and  again,  that  the  district  would  be  better  served  by  one 
good  and  well-equipped  auxiliary,  costing  less  than  the  two  incomplete 
ones,  working  more  economically  and  giving  greater  satisfacticm  to 
the  suppliers,  the  responsible  leaders  have  persisted  in,  or  not  used 
their  influence  to  prevent,  the  erection  of  auxiliaries,  that  I  knew 
coidd  not  and  have  not  given  the  satisfaction  they  ought  to  have  done. 
I  am  seriously  afraid  that  the  creamery  movement  will  receive  a 
check  in  several  districts  where  the  policy,  recommended  to  them  by 
me,  has  not  been  followed. 
T^hnicai  A  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  this  year  by  one  or  two  gentle- 
ffiyenV  ™©^^  presuming  to  give  technical  advice  to  proposed  creameries,  on 
fepSopt  *^®  strength  of  their  being  connected  with  one  already  in  existence, 
and  which  has  not  done  as  well  as  it  ought  to  have  done  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  owing  to  defective  of  badlv  arranged  buildings 
and  machinery.  In  several  instances  societies  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  erect  suitable  buildings  and  machinery  "  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  find  the  extra  money  required."  So  long  as  they  had  to 
find  the  capital  themselves,  anything  was  good  enough.  This  actually 
occurred  in  districts,  where,  on  enquiry,  I  found  out  there  was  plenty 
of  money  lying  idle  in  the  bank,  belonging  to  the  shareholders. 

I  have  taken  up  the  following  position.  When  the  projectors 
of  a  creamery  will  not  accept  the  advice  tendered  either  r^arding 
building  or  machinery,  I  decline  to  allow  my  name  to  be  used,  and 
dissociate  myself  from  them;  if  they  are  really  not  in  a  position  to 
erect  a  suitable  place  and  equip  it  thoroughly  I  consider  it  better 
for  them  to  wait  till  they  are  able  to  do  so  than  to  run  the  ride  of 
perhaps  doing  harm  and  injuring  the  movement  elsewhere. 
Flan*.  The  plans  I  drew  up  appear  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  where 

adopted.  The  drawing  of  these  tracings  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
my  time,  and  the  lithographs  I  had  made  having  run  out,  I  suggested 
to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  that  tiey  get  the 
plans  worked  out  by  an  architect,  and  then  reproduce  the  drawings 
by  one  of  the  various  processes  used  in  drawing  offices.  This  will 
enable  them  to  print  off  copies  as  they  are  required,  and  to 
immediately  embody  any  improvement  without  having  a  stock  of 
lithographs  left  on  their  hands.  It  is  also  very  much  cheaper  than 
lithography.  r       ♦  ^ 
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They  have  adopted  my  suggestion  in  this  matter,  and  the  plans   appendix, 
supplied  them.     The  older  societies  are  continuing  to  re-arrange  their  Section  IT. 
buildings  and  add  to  them.     Several  of  the  more  recent  societies  have       ^^_^ 
had  to  do  likewise,  expending  far  more  money  between  the  cost  of  Itinennt 
their  original  buildings  and  alterations,  than  a  suitable  building  would  SSllSiia- 
have  cost  them  at  the  start.  **<»• 

In  several  instances  well-equipped  auxiHaries  are  sending  cream  Datiesof 
to  a  central  dairy  badly  equipped,  and  where  it  cannot  be  worked  up  2S^rSi 
in  the  most  economical  fashion  into  butter  of  the  highest  quality.  and  vUt 

I  have  constantly  pointed  out  to  central  dairies  that  they  should  '^*^ 
insist  on  the  auxiliary  being  equipped  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
cream  is  sent  to  the  central  in  the  best  condition;  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  advised  auxiliaries  to  press  on  central  dairies  the 
advisability  of  doing  all  that  they  ought  to  do — all  that  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  manufacture  satisfactorily. 

In  most  cases  the  water  supply  and  sewage  questions  are  attended  ^^ 
to  satisfactorily.     One  very  bad  case  has  cropped  up  during  the  year,  draioag^ 
where  a  society,  contrary  to  advice,  took  premises  within  a  few  feet  voJtliaMon. 
of  the  open  village  sewer,  and  proceeded  to  sink  a  well  within  a  few 
yards  of  this  sewer.     The  soil,  being  of  a  gravelly  nature,  permitted 
the  sewage  to  percolate  into  the  well.     This  water  was,  and  is  pumped 
into  the  main  water  tank  even  now,  though  it  has  been  condemned  by 
the  analyst  as  being  unfit  for  household  or  ci^eamery  use;  in  fact,  it 
was  a  good  liquid  sewage.     Such  cases  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  extremely 
rare. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  provide  insufficient  ventilation.  The 
ventilators  I  recommend  are  large  and,  therefore,  costly.  They  are 
too  often  cut  down  in  number  or  size. 

Cleanliness  remains  in  much  the  same  position  as  at  end  of  last  year,  Oleaalineti. 
and  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  previous  training  of  the 
manager.  I  find  that  those  men  who  have  been  through  either  of 
the  dairy  schools  pay  far  more  attention  to  the  point  than  those 
who  have  received  their  so-called  training  in  one  or  two  of  the 
creameries  undertaking  to  train  up  managers. 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  milk  delivered.  Milk. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  "  Pasteurising."  In 
almost  every  creamery  where  Pasteurisation  was  adopted,  for  some 
time  the  machines  could  not  be  utilised  on  account  of  the  milk 
arriving  so  dirty  and  stale  that  it  cracked  or  curdled  on  being  raised 
to  the  high  temperature  necessary,  entailing  great  delay  and  incon- 
venience to  the  suppliers.  Sufficient  facilities  are  not  provided  for 
suppliers  to  give  their  cans  at  least  one  thorough  cleaning  and 
scalding  during  the  day.  It  is  practically  impossible,  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  movement,  to  induce  committees  to  insist  on  milk  coming 
in  every  day;  the  result  during  the  winter  months  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  second  rate  butter  is  produced. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  this  respect,  the  tendency  MadUsery 
being  to  accept  the  Instructor's  advice.  In  a  few  cases  the  machinery 
firms  have  tendered,  not  only  on  the  specification  sent  them,  but 
also  on  a  cheaper  one  of  their  own,  and  induced  the  societies  to 
adopt  the  lower  tender  by  declaring  it  was  as  good  as  the  one  made 
out  by  the  Instructor.  The  lessons  taught  by  cases  of  this  sort  have 
been  taken  to  heart  by  most  of  the  other  societies.  A  difficulty  that 
cropped  up  was,  that,  in  specifying  boilers,  the  sizes  and  marks 
usually  adopted  by  the  well-known  standard  makers  were  adopted; 
in  several  cases  boilers  by  other  makers  called  by  the  same  name  or 
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Appendix,  mark  were  substituted,  and  have  proved  too  small.     As  aa  instaiice^  a 
SecUon  IV  twelve  horse-power  nominal  by  one  of  the  substituted  makers  is  only 

^^       equal  to  an  eight  horse-power  nominal  by  the  standard  makers. 
Ifcinemnt         I   have   thus   adopted   ''  the   quantity    of   water   evaporated   per 
j^j^Q.      hour,  with  ordinary  draught  and  fuel"  as  my  basis,  and  specify  the 
**<"^  following  sizes:  — 

For  full  creamery,  with  two  separators,  a  boiler  capable  of  evapcxat- 
ing  2,000-2,500  lbs.  of  water  per  hour,  irom  a  feed-water  temperature 
of  60''  to  steam  at  120  lbs.  pressure. 

For  double  separator  auxiliary,  a  boiler  capable  of  evaporating 
1,800-1,900  lbs.  of  water. 

For  single  separator  auxiliary,  a  boiler  capable  of  evaporating 
1,100-1,200  lbs.  of  water. 

These  sizes  will  allow  of  steam  for  scalding  suppliers^  cans^  and  the 
boiler  does  not  need  to  be  forced. 

The  introduction  of  "  feed-water  heaters "  or  economisers,  will  re- 
duce the  coal  bill  and  prevent  local  straining  of  boilers. 

The  types  of  boiler  recommended  are :  — ^For  a  large  central  dairy — 
Water-tube,  such  as  a  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  and  Homsby;  Loco- 
motive pattern  by  one  of  the  standard  makers,  or  Cornish  with 
economiser. 

For  auxiliaries — ^Locomotive  pattern,  or,  if  room  is  an  object,  then 
such  vertical  types  as  Cochran's,  Davy  Poxman's  Essex,  Eansome's 
Norton,  or  Marshall  or  Spencer's  Hop  wood's  patent. 

In  the  few  cases  of  creameries  fitted  up  without  a  specification  I 
found  that  the  machinery  was  not  in  proportion,  e.g.,  water-pump 
not  large  enough  to  supply  the  water  needed  by  the  cooler  put  in. 
Beptratlon.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  branch  of  dairy  work. 
Recently  I  tested  a  considerable  number  of  samples  of  separated 
milk  as  delivered  to  a  condensing  factory,  and  found  the  fat 
to  range  from  -25  to  -7  per  cent.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of 
working  not  more  than  - 1  per  cent,  should  be  left  behind.  If  a  loss 
of  '06  per  cent.  (5-lOOths  of  1  per  cent.)  be  admitted — and  I  exm- 
sider  this  under  the  mark — then,  on  the  milk  supplied  to  the  Co-opera- 
tive Creameries  for  the  year  1898,  there  was  £5,500  lost,  i.e.,  through 
bad  separation,  butter  to  this  value  was  sent  back  in  the  separated 
milk. 

The  chief  causes  for  this  loss  are :  — 

(a.)  Separating  at  too  low  a  temperature. 
ib.j  Cream  taken  off  too  thick. 
(c.)  Stale  milk. 

I  advise  all  the  societies  to  put  in  a  heater  for  new  milk  capable  of 
raising  the  milk  from  the  winter  temperature  of  50^  to  170^  F.,  for 
either  one  or  two  separators,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  greatest  loss 
occurs  in  the  winter  months, 
^j^g^  By  the  end  of  this  year  I  anticipate  that  all  the  old  Schwartz  cans 
will  have  been  removed,  and  the  more  economical  vats  adopted. 
There  is  not  much  improvement  in  the  actual  care  and  attention  paid 
to  cream  ripening;  it  is  still  left  very  much  to  chanca  In  a  great 
many  instances  the  cream  is  ripened  either  in  the  separating  or 
churning  room.  Neither  of  these  rooms  offers  the  oonditiaiiB 
necessary  for  a  good  cream  ripening  room.  A  good  cream  room 
should  be  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted;  these  conditiona 
can  only  be  met  by  having  a  separate  room  for  the  cream. 
I  Comparatively  few  use  starters,  or,  if  thev  do,  take  enough  care  in 
their  preparation.     Only  two  of  the  creameries  in  this  district  have 
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gone  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  obtaining  the  necessary  cans  and    ^poendtx. 
vat  for  their  preparation.  sectioD  iv. 

The  necessity  for  cooling  cream  before  churning  is  inducing  the       ^J^ 
creameries  to  buy  more  ice ;  but  enough  is  not  bought  yet ;  many  of  Itinerant 
the  creamery  committees  look  on  the  ice-bill  as  so  much  money  thrown  i^^^ 
a^ay^  because  the  return  is  not  visible  to  them.  **on- 

The  erection  of  an  ice  plant  or  machine  for  cooling  cream  by  ^'^  ^' 
direct  expansion,  and  £^lso  cold  store  is  under  the  consideration  of 
several  places,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  few  plants  put  in.  There  is  a  slight 
difficulty  in  using  direct  expansion  coils  in  our  creameries  similar  to 
plan  of  some  Danish  on^s.  I  have  conmiunicated  with  several  of  the 
ice  plant  manufacturers,  and  hope  to  see  the  difficulty  shortly  solved. 
It  is  far  more  economical  to  cool  by  direct  expansion  than  to  ffinst 
cool  brine  or  use  ice  to  cool  the  cream.  A  great  many  of  the  dairy- 
maids chum  the  cream  without  considering  whether  it  is  ripe  or  not. 

This  is  better  managed  than  in  the  past ;  but  I  frequently  hnd  dairy-  working 
maids  who,  in  order  to  get  the  work  over,  do  not  give  the  butter  any  J^ting 
time  to  stand  for  salt  to  dissolve ;  or,  in  hot  weather,  to  let  it  get  set 
before  the  hnal  working. 

Preservatives  are  very  little  used,  and  appear  to  be  going  out  of  use. 

The  best  butter,  i.«.,  that  butter  bringing  the  highest  price,  appears 
to  be  very  mild  flavoured,  almost  saltless,  that  will  keep  well,  ox  good 
waxy  texture,  uniform  in  quaiity,  and  with  no  preservative. 

There  is  practically  an  unlimited  demand  for  an  article  of  this 
kind,  especially  in  pound  rolls. 

The  most  successful  and  reliable  way  of  turning  out  an  article  of 
;this  kind  appears  to  be  by  the  adoption  of  pasteurisation  and  sub- 
sequent use  of  a  good  starter. 

Owing  to  tiie  briskness  of  the  engineering  trade  the  cost  of  creamery  oostof 
machinei^  has  risen  a  good  deal  during  the  year.  ^  plant. 

Although  a  great  many  creameries  state  they  are  "  pasteurising,"  FasteoricA- 
this  is  not  the  case.     The  meaning  of  the  word,  the  temperatures  ^°°* 
necessary,  <kc.,  do  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 

1  found  in  several  cases  where  societies  claimed  to  be  pasteiuising, 
that:  — 

1.  Their  boilera  had  not  sufficient  steaming  capacity. 

2.  Heaters  were  not  large  enough. 

3.  Temperatures  reached  were  totally  insufficient. 

I  had  to  infurm  several  committees  of  the  fact  that  their  so-called 
pasteiUrisation  was  not  pasteurisation,  much  to  their  surprise. 

Where  adequate  plant  for  the  scalding  and  cooling  of  the  separated 
milk  has  been  put  in,  it  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  the 
practice  is  undoubtedly  spreading. 

One  startling  point,  brought  out  by  the  adoption  of  scalding  or 
pasteurising  plant,  is  the  filthy  nature  of  some  of  the  milk  coming  to 
our  creameries;  it  repeatedly  cracked  on  heating,  and  for  some  time 
the  plants  could  not  be  utilised. 

Its  adoption  has  tended  to  make  the  managers  examine  more 
closely  the  quality,  from  the  bacterial  point  of  view,  of  the  milk 
coming  in.  Milk  is  thus  brought  in  a  much  better  condition.  A  few 
places  are  now  separating  tibe  milk  at  the  scalding  temperature, 
195^  F.,  and  are  amongst  those  obtaining  the  highest  prices  for  their 
batter.     After  a  lengthened  experience  of  the  practice  of  using  one 
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'^Pi^^^'  heater  and  then  the  three,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to 
Sesttoo  lY.  put  in  the  three  heaters: — 

—  1.  To  heat  milk  up  to  separation  temperature  from  50^  F. 

UhAnT^^  ^'  ^o  ^^^  cream  up  to  as  high  a  pafiteurising  temperature  as 

J^™c-  their  cooling  facilities  will  allow. 

3.  To  heat  the  separated  milk  up  to  ISS""  F. 
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I  have  had  several  enquiries  concerning  the  erection  of  cheese- 
making  plants,  during  the  year,  but,  so  far,  no  creamery  has  taken  it 
up.  I  anticipate  that  it  will  be  tried  by  some  of  the  Co-curative 
Creameries  during  the  year,  and  also  by  *a  Scottish  proprietary 
company. 

Practically  the  payment  of  milk  per  poimd  of  butter-fat  kas 
become  general,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  great 
want  is  that  of  a  table  giving  the  yield  in  pounds  of  butter>fat  from 
various  quantities  of  milk  with  varying  per  cents,  of  fat  in  it.  I 
have  drawn  up  a  table  which,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  printed. 

As  a  result  of  payment  per  pound  of  butter-fat,  the  introduction  of 
weighing  machines  for  new  milk  is  becoming  general. 

The  testing  of  new  milk  and  buttermilk  is  generally  carried  out 
correctly;  but  that  of  separated  milk  and  cream  is  very  often  in- 
accurate. The  separated  milk  tests  are  not  whirled  enough,  and  thus 
the  fat  does  not  rise,  leaving  the  manager  under  a  false  impression ; 
the  cream  tests  are  inaccurate  solely  to  want  of  care  in  measuring  out 
the  cream. 

Practically  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  these  profitable 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry.  While  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
good  milk  in  the  cities,  the  Cooperative  Societies  have  not  made  any 
at  tempt  to  caber  for  it,  with  the  result  that  private  firms  are  now 
about  to  take  it  up. 

The  cream  trade  is  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  private  firms, 
and  the  largest  cream  merchants  in  London  are  obtaining  a  great 
part  of  their  supply  from  the  South  of  Ireland. 

As  a  rule  the  books  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  are  badly  and 
carelessly  kept.  Accounts  are  not  posted,  and,  frequently,  books  left 
untouched  for  months. 

Produce  books  have  been  introduced,  but  are  too  frequently  left 
on  one  side. 

Very  few  places  attempt  to  keep  a  Dr.  and  Cr.  or  Stock  Book  for 
butter,  and  thus  reconciling  the  quantities  of  butter  made  with  that 
sold.  One  manager  informed  me  that  he  gave  up  keeping  the  book 
because  he^  could  not  make  the  two  sides  agree.  Offices  are  kept  in  a 
very  untidy  condition,  correspondence  not  filed.  The  gesioral  body  of 
the  managers  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  promptness  in  answer- 
ing communications  either  by  letter  or  wire  is  necessary.  Orders  for 
butter  are  not  executed,  and  customer  not  notified  of  the  fact^  thus 
driving  bim  to  some  other  creamery  where  he  wiQ  get  better  treat- 
ment.    Complaints  of  this  kind  axe  numerous  and  frequent. 

The  one  great  need  is  the  want  of  first-dass  managers,  men  with  a 
good  technical  and  business  training. 

The  causes  of  this  scarcity  of  good  men  appear  to  me  to  be :  — 

1.  The  miserable  salaries  offered  do  not  tempt  a  good  class  of 
men. 

2.  The  readiness  with  which  committees  will  entrust  the 
management  of  their  local  industries  to  some  relation  or  friend 
of  a  conmiittee-man,  without  regard  to  his  qualifications  for  the 
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post.    This  typo  of  manager  is  willing  to  give  his  sendees  for  ^^^pimm^ 
a  very  small  sum,  and  frequently  coets  the  company  two  and  SectioQ  IV. 
three  times  the  salary  of  a  good  man  by  bis  bad  management.       ^^ 
The  idea  prevailing  seems  to  be  that  any  man  can  manage  a  Ittnamni 
creamery.  SlSio. 

3.  Want  of  facilities  for  technical  instruction.  Owing  to  there  ^n. 
lD«ing  but  the  two  sessions  during  the  year  for  creamery  managers, 
a  great  many  men  are  compelled  to  go  to  80<»lled  training 
creameries,  the  managers  of  which  may,  and,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  do  not  know  their  business  thoroughly.  These  pupils  pay 
fees,  and  are  simply  allowed  to  work  aa  they  like,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  period  varying  from  three  weeks  to  six  months,  the 
pupils  are  given  certi^cates  of  competency,  when,  in  all  pro- 
bability they  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  work.  The 
Creamery  Managers'  Association  have  protested  to  the  I.A.O.S. 
against  ^s  state  of  things. 

There  is  an  earnest  desire  for  further  instruction  amongst  the 
managers,  and  I  was  desired  by  them  to  draw  up  a  syllabus  of  sub- 
jects to  be  studied,  with  a  view  of  an  examination  being  held,  in  order 
to  classify  and  improve  them.  In  addition  to  the  syllabus  I  drew 
up  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  their  use.  After  some  experience  of 
teaching  and  training  the  managers  I  consider  that  a  training  such 
as  I  recommended  to  the  Committee  of  the  I.A.O.S.  is  necessary  to 
turn  out  a  good  manager. 

This  training  was  as  follows :  — 

1.  A  preliminary  training  in  a  creamery  for  one  whole  season. 
This  can  be  obtained  at  or  near  the  candidate's  home.  The 
candidate  should  then  pass  an  examination  in  literary  subjects, 
and,  in  addition,  a  report  be  made  by  the  Dairy  Instructor  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  bis  making  a  good  manager.  This  report  will 
help  very  much  in  the  selection  of  suitable  men,  and  prevent 
places  being  occupied  at  the  training  school  by  those  who  are 
unfitted  for  the  post,  to  the  exclusion  of  good  men.  This  has 
actually  happened  with  the  present  schools. 

2.  A  period  varying  from  four  to  six  months,  according  to 
work  taken  up,  should  then  be  spent  at  a  thoroughly  well- 
equipped  dairy  school,  where  the  supply  of  milk  would  be  about 
1,000  gallons  a  day  all  the  year  round. 

At  this  school  all  branches  of  dairying  should  be  taught  and 
demonstrated,  whole  milk  trade,  cheese-making,  and  butter- 
making. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  equipping  the  school  with 
machinery,  as  most  manufacturers  would  gladly  supply  machines 
at  a  rent  or  free. 

Space  for  the  different  types  should  be  provided,  so  that  all 
can  be  utilised  in  turn. 

Care  of  boiler,  engine,  ice-plant,  and  elementary  fitting  should 
be  included. 

This  school  should  also  tmdertake  investigations  connected  with 
dairying,  and  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  industry. 

Managers  should  be  able  to  come  up  and  see  types  of  machines 
at  work,  and  then  select  what  they  want  themselves. 

3.  After  this  course  the  embryo  manager  should  go  to 
a  selected  creamery  for  a  finishing  course  of  six  months.  At 
this  he  should  be  put  in  charge  of  each  part  of  the  work  in  turn. 
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These  creameries  should  be  selected  on  account  of  their  equip* 
ment  and  general  good  management.  The  manager  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  authorities.  Two  or  three  creameries  in  eadi 
province,  selected  each  year,  according  to  the  way  they  have 
worked  the  previous  year,  should  be  able  to  train  up  as  many 
men  as  would  be  required. 

The  present  sessions  of  six  weeks  are  too  shorty  and,  unless  a  popil 
has  been  already  in  a  creamery,  of  very  little  use  to  him.  The  {Mresent 
method  of  selection  of  candidates  is  not  sati^faotory. 

Besides  supplying  plans  to  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  giving  advice  on 
various  technical  points,  chiefly  through  the  medium  oi  their  paper, 
and  some  of  which  they  have  reprinted,  I  have  written  a  paper  on 
pasteurisation.  I  recommended  them,  as  it  was  impossible  lor  me  to 
remain  at  any  one  creamery  long  enough  to  see  that  the  advice  and 
sugge6ti(»is  made  were  properly  carried  out,  to  send  their  inspector 
to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  these  recommendations  by  remain- 
ing there  for  a  week  or  month.  This  was  done  with  very  successful 
results,  proving  that  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Instructors,  when 
carried  out  in  a  proper  manner,  had  most  benefldal  results. 

In  conjuncti(Mi  with  the  analysts  of  the  county  of  Lancashire  and 
city  of  Liverpool,  I  am  canying  out  an  investigation  as  to  ihe  variar 
Uon  of  the  quantities  of  volatile  adds  in  butter.  This  is  the  third 
year  of  the  experiment,  and  some  very  remarkable  figures  have 
come  out. 

The  demands  for  visits,  advice  by  letter,  for  plans  and  ^>ecificatioiis, 
&c.,  have  grown  so  much  that  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  for  me 
to  give  to  each  and  all  the  attention  and  consideration  they  require. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servant^ 

A.  Pools  Wilson. 
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(11).  Report  by  Mr.  Lofmark,  Dairy  Instructor. 
To  the  Secretaries  of  National  Education. 

Dublin,  January,  1900. 

Oentleiien, — ^I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  work  done 
as  your  Instructor  during  the  year  1899. 

During  this  period  I  visited  148  creameries;  one  of  them  five  times, 
two  four  times,  thirteen  three  time%  forty-two  twice,  and  134  once 
each.  I  also  visited  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Societies  and  the 
Irish  Agency  Society's  Offices,  Albert  Model  Farm  School,  and  Cork 
Dairy  Show,  in  addition  to  spending  several  days  drawing  up  j^ans 
for  cre&m&ry  buildings,  and  making  specifications  of  machinery  for 
these,  as  well  ae  alterations  of  old  creameries. 

The  average  produce  during  the  year  was  higher  than  the  year 
1898,  especially  in  those  creameries  that  churned  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  the  use  of  ice  is  now  fairly  universal,  the  result  being  better 
produce  and  firmer  butter.     The  cost  of  ice,  and  the  exorbitant  frei^t 
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of  same  has  nearly  prohibited  its  use  in  many  cases ;  but  a  better  mode   ^ppendu 
of   sending  it   will   surely   increase   its   use   next   season.     Several  sectkm  tv. 
importers  and  ice  manufacturers  are  now  sending  the  ice  in  practically       <jj^> 
air-tight  barrels.     This  prevents  the  great  loss  of  melting  during  ifciuerant 
transit.     However,  ice,  it  properly  used,  costs  a  creamery  a  good  deal,  SSXo- 
Bo  during  the  summer  1  tried  to  cool  ripened  cream  by  circular  ^^a 
refrigerators  or  coolers,  using  ordinary  well  water;  but,  owing  to  the 
clotted  consistence  of  the  cream  when  ripened,  I  found  it  impoesiblt 
to  draw  the  cream  direct  from  the  cream-ripening  vats  over  the  cooler ; 
but  a  good  result  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  small  rotary  pump 
breaking  up  the  cream  before  distributing  over  cooler.     I  hope,  there- 
fore, to  lessen,  if  not  altogether  dispense  with,  the  use  of  ice  in  many 
creameries,  and  still  get  the  cream  churned  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  hpemng  of  tlie  cream  is  still  cairied  out  in  an  indifferent  Ripening, 
manner,  and  the  use  of  artificial  ripening  is  only  properly  carried  out  in 
a  couple  of  large  central  creameries,  receiving  the  cream  from  several 
auxiliary  separating  stations.  I  have  e2q>iained  to  the  creamery 
managers  the  latest  system  of  preparing  starters ;  but  the  practical  use 
of  them  can  only  be  carried  out  in  those  creameries  now  supplied 
with  cream-ripening  vats  and  apparatus  for  pasteurising  the  cream. 

The  pasteurisation  of   skim  milk  is  only  carried  out  in  a  few  pMieiirii«. 
creameries  in  my  district,  and  the  customers  are  divided  in  their  ^*<*°- 
opinion  as  to  its  value< 

In  several  ci-eanieries  I  find  milk  received,  not  in  fit  condition  for  condition 
separator — ^tainted  and  sour — and  I  constantly  warn  the  managen*  o'  mii^ 
that  no  separator,  no  matter  what  construction,  can  separate  the  fat 
from  sour  milk,  and  a  great  loss  in  skimming  may  occur  in  one  day 
from  a  few  gallons  of  malk  received  in  a  bad  condition. 

The  system  of  only  working  every  second  day  diunng  winter  months  gntmn  of 
b  bad  enough,  but  1  have  found  instances  of  creameries  only  working  winu^r 
twice  a  week.     This  should  not  be  allowed,  as  the  butter  from  milk 
four  days  old  should  not  be  sold  as  creamery  butter. 

In  regard  to  the  care  of  machinery  used  in  creameries,  I  find  little  Oare  of 
or  no  improvement,  as  the  men  in  charge  of  the  engines,  boilers,  and  ^  *°**^" 
separators  have  not  the  slightest  mechanical  knowledge;  and  in 
several  places  machines  are  found  that  are  most  dangerous  to  work — 
bodlers  split  and  leaking,  and  separators  with  bearings  perfectly  loose. 
1  constantly  explain  the  danger  to  the  assistants,  and,  perhaps,  in  self- 
preservation,  some  improvement  may  be  found  in  the  future. 

I>uring  the  year  I  also  gave  my  attention  to  the  great  loss  of  heat  j^^^  ^^ 
now  commonly  taking  place  in  creameries,  by  letting  the  exhaust  coid  con- 
steam  from  the  engine  pass  useless  into  the  chimney,  instead  of  "^°^i^^*^ 
using  it  for  heating  purposes.     Several  creameries  will  now,  during 
winter  months,  either  put  in  feed-water  heaters,  or  use  the  exhaust 
steam  for  milk-heaters,  &c.,  and  I  hope  a  saving  of  about  one-fourth 
of  the  coal  consumption  will  thereby  take  place. 

The  composite  system  of  taking  samples  for  milk  testing,  and  paying  sampling, 
according  to  quality,  is  now  fairly  common,  but  the  payment  per 
pound  butter-fat  instead  of  per  gallon  will,  I  hope,  be  prominent  in 
future. 

I  am,  Grentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charlbs  Lofmark. 
The  Secretaries,  Office  of  National  Education, 
Dublin. 
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(12.)  Circular  as  to  Potato-Blight 

{Issued  in  May,  1898.) 

Intobication  about  the  Potato-Blight  for  Farmers,  Natiomil 
Teachers,  £c. 

'^  Blight "  is  a  disease  which  causes  the  potato  plant  to  droop  and 
die,  and  then  to  shrivel  up  and  rot.  It  is  an  extremely  "  taking  "  or 
inf ectioiis  disease,  and  one  infected  plant  on  field  will  quickly  give  the 
disease  to  all  or  most  of  the  plants  on  fields  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  tiny  colourless  v^etable,  too  small  to  be 
seen  well  with  the  unassisted  eye,  and  belonging  to  the  class  of  plants 
called  Fimgi,  of  which  the  common  mushroom  is  an  example.  The 
common  blue  mould  or  mildew  that  comes  on  old  boots,  carpets,  pre- 
serves, dec,  is  also  a  Fungus  and  rather  resembles  the  one  that  causes 
potato-disease.  One  difierence  is  that  whereas  the  blue  moidd  only 
comes  on  decui  and  rotting  things  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  the 
Fungus  of  potato-disease  comes  on  living  potato-plants,  destroys  their 
life,  and  causes  them  to  rot. 

The  part  of  the  potato-plant  first  attacked  is  the  green  part  which 
is  above  ground,  namely^  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  the  first  sign  of 
the  disease  is  the  greyish-brown  spots  or  blotches  that  appear  on  that 
part.  If  one  of  these  spots  is  carefully  looked  at  with  a  keen  eye,  it 
will  be  found  coated  over  with  a  very  delicate  whitish  sciun  or 
''bloom,"  best  seen  on  the  under  side  of  an  affected  leaf.  This 
"  bloom  "  consists  of  the  fruiting  stalks  of  the  Fimgus,  growing  out 
through  the  skin  of  the  leaf  and  bearing  their  little  seeds.  These 
disease-seeds  are  not  unlike  a  gooseberry  in  shape  but  very  small,  so 
that  it  would  take  nearly  a  thousand  of  them  end  to  end  to  cover 
the  length  of  one  inch.  Himdreds  of  little  fruit  stalks  and  thousands 
of  little  seeds  are  produced  by  one  brown  spot  on  a  potato  leaf. 
Matters  would  be  quite  bad  enough  if  each  of  these  fungus-seeds  pro- 
duced but  one  new  fungus  plant.  If,  however,  the  seed  falls,  or  is 
carried  by  the  wind  into  a  drop  of  rain  or  dew,  it  can  form  eight  or 
more  still  smaller  seeds  within  itself,  and  then  issue  forth  each  pro- 
vided with  two  tiny  whip-like  hairs  which  enable  it  to  swim  about 
awhile  and  seek  for  a  place  to  settle  down  in.  If  it  finds  a  suitable 
spot  (namely,  any  part  of  a  potato-plant),  it  settles  down  and  sends 
forth  a  little  bud  which  grows  into  the  potato-plant  and  quickly  brings 
out  a  brovm  disease-spot.  When  the  potato-plant  gets  covered  with 
these  disease-spots,  it  dies,  and  then  of  course  cannot  produce  potatoes 
at  its  roots. 

In  conclusion  the  following  points  should  be  thought  over  and 
remembered :  — 

1.  If  a  plant  that  is  badly  attacked  by  the  disease  has  potatoes 
under  it,  these  not  only  grow  bigger  but  are  very  likely  to  rot  if  not 
quickly  dug. 

2.  If  potatoes  are  exposed  at  the  sides  of  the  drills,  owing  to  too 
thin  a  covering  of  earth,  the  little  fungus-seeds  above  mentioned  may 
drop  down  on  to  them  from  off  the  leaves,  and,  taking  root  <m  them 
may  produce  soft  pulpy  disease  patches  which  niin  the  potato  and 
make  it  imfit  for  human  food. 

3.  In  moist  warm  weather  the  disease  spreads  most  rapidly,  because 
moisture  is  necessary  for  the  fungus-seeds  to  sprout^  and  warmth 
makes  them  sprout  much  quicker. 
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4.  If  diseased  potatoes  are  stored  with  healthy  ones  in  the  same   ^fff^**» 
pit,  the  rottennees  spreads  to  the  good  ones  and  destroys  them.  ^^^^  ^' 

5.  If  diseased  potatoes  are  used  as  seed,  they  will  be  found  in  many       _ 
cases  to  rot  in  the  soil  and  give  no  plant.  BSShl 

6.  If  the  tope  of  diseased  potatoes  are  left  on  the  field,  or  dug  into 
the  ground,  or  used  as  manure  on  potato-fields,  or  for  coyering  potat<v 
pits,  the  propagation  of  the  disease  is  favoured. 

7.  Spraying  i%  a  preventive  meastire,  not  a  cure,  -       • 

E.    J.    M'Weenkt,    M.A.,    M.D., 

Lecturer,   Albert  Farm, 

Olasnevin,   Dublin. 

Instbuctions  for  Spbating. 

A  mixture  of  pure  Copper  Sulphate  (Bluestone)  and  pure  unslaked 
lime  and  soft  water  when  properly  applied  will  in  large  measure  pre- 
vent loss  from  the  potato  blight. 

The  experience  gained  by  dressing  potatoes  with  this  mixture  on 
the  Model  Farm  a  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and 
also  upon  the  farms  of  Agricultural  National  Schools,  has  established 
the  efficiency  of  the  dressing  as  a  preventive  of  potato  blight. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  procure  the  Copper  Sulphate  pure.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  iron  sulphate  which,  if  used,  would  injure 
the  potato  crop. 

A  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  Copper  Sulphate  should  be  had  from 
the  person  who  sells  it. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  mixing  the  materials  used  in 
making  the  mixture  for  spraying  the  potatoes,  as  otherwise  failure  to 
prevent  the  blight  may  result. 

The  mixture  may  be  applied  to  the  crop  in  the  case  of  large  area? 
by  a  spraying  machine  drawn  by  a  horse,  or  by  the  knapsack  spray- 
ing machine  which  is  carried  on  the  man's  back  in  the  case  of  small 
areas.  In  the  latter  case  the  man  works  a  handle  which  delivers  the 
mixture  in  a  fine  spray.  The  mixture  settles  on  the  potato  leaves, 
and  the  germs  of  the  disease,  which  are  floating  about  in  the  air,  are 
killed  by  the  Copper  Sulphate  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
leaves  coated  with  the  mixture.  If  the  Copper  Sulphate  had  not 
been  applied,  the  germs  would  settle  upon  the  leaf,  and  growing  there 
would  kul  it,  and  also  produce  other  germs.  These  germs  passing 
through  the  soil  would  cause  disease  in  the  potato  tubers.  If  the 
disease  germs  are  kept  from  the  leaves  it  may  be  concluded  that  there 
will  be  no  disease  in  the  tubers. 

The  mixture  that  is  used  in  France  is  called  "  houillie'';  it  is  made 
of:— 

5  lbs.  Copper  Sulphate. 

5    „  good  quick  lime  (not  slaked  when  weighed). 

22  gallons  of  water. 

To  prepare  thii  mixture  ; — 

Take  to  the  potato  field  a  barrel  or  wooden  tub  that  will  hold  22 
gallons;  set  it  in  a  place  convenient  for  use.  Put  into  the  tub  16 
gallons  of  water.  In  this  water  put  5  lbs.  of  finely  ground  Copper 
Sulphate  and  dissolve  it  thoroughly. 
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AvpendUL  If  ^^  Copper  Sulphate  is  not  finely  ground,  the  5  lbs.  may  be  put 
6eoU<m  IV.  into  a  coarse  cloth,  such  as  a  straining  cloth  or  thin  saddng.  Ibe 
_  cloth  should  be  tied  up  and  hung  on  a  stick  placed  across  the  top  of 
BuSit  *^®  ^^  ^^  barrel.  The  Copper  Sulphate  should  be  covered  by  the 
water ;  it  will  dissolve  slowly.  The  mixture  of  Copper  Sulphate  may 
be  stirred  with  a  piece  of  wood,  but  not  with  a  metal  implement. 
The  introduction  of  metal  would  wesken  the  mixture.  Put  the  5  lbs. 
of  unslaked  lime  into  a  vessel  and  pour  on  it  a  small  quantity  ol 
water  sufficient  to  slake  it ;  allow  it  to  become  a  fine  powder.  Then 
put  it  slowly  into  a  vessel  that  will  hold  seven  gallons  of  water ;  keep 
the  water  and  lime  mixture  well  stirred.  Pour  the  water  and  lime 
mixture  slowly  through  a  strainer  into  the  tub  which  holds  the 
Copper  Sulphate  and  water,  stirring  the  mixture  of  lime,  Copper 
Sulphate,  and  water  as  it  is  being  made.  Do  not  allow  any  of  the 
unslaked  lime  or  small  stones  that  may  be  in  the  lime  to  go  into  the 
Copper  Sulphate  tub. 

To  apply  the  mixture  to  the  Crop :  — 

The  22-gaIlon  tub  now  contains  a  bright  blue  fluid  which  is  the 
"  houillier 

11  entire  success  is  to  be  obtained,  spraying  the  crop  with  the  mix- 
ture must  be  done  before  the  disease  appears. 

If  the  weather — ^towards  the  end  of  June — ^be  dark,  foggy,  warm, 
and  rainy,  potato  blight  may  be  expected. 

If  this  condition  of  weather  exists,  the  spraying  should  be  com- 
menced on  a  day  when  it  is  not  raining. 

The  mixture,  as  prepared,  may  be  put  into  the  Knapsack  Sprayer, 
and  be  carried  upon  the  back  of  a  man. 

The  spray  of  the  mixture  must  be  applied  to  the  potato  leaves  by 
working  the  handle  of  the  machine  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  fine  coating  of  the  mixture. 

When  the  machine  is  being  used  there  should  be  a  thick  mist  of 
spray  floating  about  like  a  fog  amongst  the  leaves. 

A  boy  should  have  a  can  full  of  mixture  re.-idy  to  re-fill  the  machine 
as  soon  as  it  is  empty,  so  that  the  man  who  carries  the  machine  may 
not  have  to  walk  back  to  the  tub. 

The  mixture  in  the  tub  should  be  well  stirred  with  a  stidc  before  a 
fresh  supply  is  taken  from  it,  as  it  is  the  mixture,  as  a  whole,  that  is 
useful. 

The  directions  sent  with  each  machine  as  to  working  it  should  be 
very  carefully  attended  to. 

if  rain  should  fall  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  spraying, 
especially  if  it  has  been  done  in  damp  weather,  the  spraying  should 
be  done  over  the  crop  again. 

If  the  weather — at  the  end  of  June  and  up  to  the  middle  of  July 
— ^be  hot,  dry,  and  quite  settled,  there  will  not  be  the  necessity,  for 
spraying  until  there  is  a  change  to  damp  "  dose  "  weather. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  second  spraying  to  the  crop  within 
twenty  days. 

About  150  gallons  of  the  mixture  will  be  sufficient  to  spray  an 
English  acre  for  each  time  the  spraying  is  done — ^this  will  be  about 
245  gallons  for  the  Irish  acre: 

Upon  all  farms  where  potatoes  are  ^rown  a  supply  of  the  Copper 
Sulphate  and  lime  should  be  kept,  although  it  may  not  be  required 
for  immediate  use.  The  Copper  Sulphate  will  keep  good  during  any 
length  of  tima 
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The  cost  of  materials  for  spraying  will,  of  course^  vary  from  time  'Appendix. 


to  time  according  to  the  price  of  Copper  Sulphate. 

It  has  been  foond  that  the  total  cost  of  the  mixture  is  about  5«. 
per  statute  acre. 

The  cost  of  the  Copper  Sulphate  should  not  be  more  than  Zd.  per  lb. 
for  pure  material ;  the  cost  of  lime  is  very  small. 

The  Knapsack  Spraying  Machines  are  at  present  sold  at  about  35«. 
each. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  vegetables,  sprayed  as  above 
described,  may  be  eaten  by  farm  animals  without  ride  to  life. 

Thomas  Carroll, 
Superintendent  of  the  Agricoltoral  Department 
ol   National  OSducation. 

Note. — ^Ilie  Commissioners  of  National  Education  request  that  this 
Circular  be  exhibited  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
that  the  teacher  shall  make  the  subject  matter  of  it  known  as  widely 
as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school. 


Potato 


IV. 


EXPERIMENTS  AT  THE  ALBERT  FARM,  GLASNEVIN.      Appendix, 

Experiment  I. — (a.)  On  the  use  of  artificial  foods  in  sheep  feeding ;  (la.) 
(6.)  on  the  effects  of  feeding  artificial  foods  in  ^^J^. 
improving  pasture.  j^   --- 

„  II. — On  the  use  of  artificial  manures  in  manuring  per- 
manent grass.  These  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  during  tho  paHt  twenty  years,  the  same 
manures  having  been  applied  each  year  during 
this  period. 

„  III. — On  the  growth  of  barley  manured  with  artificial 
manures. 

„  IV. — On  the  effect  of  spraying  potatoes  as  a  preventive  of 
disease  ;  different  spraying  materials  used. 


Experiment  I.  (a)  Shicbp  Fkbdinu. 
Weighed  and  penned  sheep,  5th  January,  1899,  five  sheep  in  each  pen. 


Naof 
llot. 

ArtlflolBl  Pood. 

Weight  at 
Oommencement. 

Weight  at 
Termination. 

Increase. 

1 
S 

8 
4 

Linaead  Cake,  6  lbs.  per  day, 

OotUm  Oake,  7  lbs.  per  day, . 

Indian  Ckim,  8  IbB.  per  day, . 

Nil. 

0.    Q.  LBS. 
6     0     7 
6     1     0 
6     1    U 
6     3     0 

C.    Q.  LBS. 
8     0     1 
7     0    li 
7     3     0 
7     2     7 

0.    Q    LB& 
1     8   2t 
0     8    li 
0     1    li 
0     8     7 

Each  lot  consumed  turnips  and  hay  ad  lib. 

The  four  lots  of  sheep  were  removed  from  the  pens  on  the  15th 
February,  1899. 
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Appendix, 
Section  IT. 

EzpcTl- 


EXPKRIHEKT  I.  {b). 

On  grafw  growing  on  land  upon  which  sheep  had  been  folded  and  fed 
with  artificial  foods  in  addition  to  swedes  and  hay. 


Swedes.  18  tons  per  acre,  hay  ad  lib. 
Produce  gnwi,  27o.  So.  18L. 

Plots.   OottonCake. 

Swedes,  18  tons  per  acre,  hay  ad  Ub, 

IVodnee  gran,  190  Sa  ffiL 

Plots.   Indian Oom. 

Swedes,  12  tons  per  aore,  hay  ad  Ub, 

Prodnoe  Oraos,  25C.  2q. 

Plot  A. 

Swedes,  18  tons  per  acre,  hay  ad  Ub,  only. 

Produce,  26C.  2Q. 

Grass  weighed  22nd  June,  1899. 


EXPKRIHRNT  II. 

Manures  applied  to  Grass  Plots  in  Experimental  Ground. 


No.  of 
Plot 

Mannre. 

Quantity 

of 
Manure 
applied. 

Yield  of  Grass 
per  Plot 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Bemarks. 

Order  of 
Merit  in  rfr- 
Bpectofyiald.* 

Sulphate  of  Scda. 

St 

Lhs. 

Owt 

Qrs. 

Lb'. 

Tons 

Owt 

Qrs. 

Lhs. 

1 

1 

U 

2 

9 

10 

8 

8 

16th 

8 

Peruvian  Guano, 

- 

12i 

0 

6 

6 

I 

20 

mh 

3 

- 

- 

1 

18 

17 

0 

16 

8th 

4 

Mineral  Super- 
Common  Salt,    . 

8 

li 

3 

9 

18 

8 

8 

14th 

ft 

10 

- 

U 

9 

14 

8 

8 

16th 

Eainit.        .      .       . 

- 

171 

>3 

6 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

- 

21 

0 

11 

19 

0 

16 

8nd 

7 

Mineral  Super- 
phosphate. 
Farm  yard  manure, . 

r2 

93 

7 

3 

8 

6 

1 

8 

84 

1st 

8 

Kflinit,         .       .       . 

3 

104 

2 

0 

4 

6 

0 

16 

ISth 

9 

Sulphate  of  Lime,     . 

9 

- 

2 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10th 

10 

No  manure. 

- 

- 

a 

1 

8 

18 

8 

6 

9ih 

11 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

- 

12 

2 

1 

25 

19 

0 

16 

7th 

IS 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

- 

84 

2 

8 

14 

4 

0 

0 

6th 

IS 

r 

Quick  Lime, 
Eainit,        .      .      . 

4 
1 

12i 

8 

1 

0 

26 

U 

1 

20 

nth 

"{ 

( 

Mineral  Super- 
phosphate. 
Nitrate  of  Soda, 

1 

CI 
6 

3 

14 

18 

0 

0 

0th 

"{ 

Mineral  Super- 
phosphate. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

1 

OS 

r 

0 

8 

16 

8 

8 

3rd 

i 

Mineral  Super- 
phosphate. 

1 

01 

}' 

8 

16 

18 

8 

8 

4th 
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Appmdim. 
fleoUonlV. 

Bxpevl* 


Bidi>liateo 
SOwkp 

fAmmooia. 
er  acre. 

1 

Straw.       .      . 
Grain,  UtquaUly. 
Da,  Snd, 

a  Q.  L. 

6   015 
8   8   7 
0    0  101 

Straw, 
Grain,  Ut  . 
Da,  Snd, 

0.  Q.  li. 

4  8  18 

5  881 
0   0  101 

Nitrate 
1ft  Owt 

of  Soda, 
par  acre. 

8 

Straw,       .      . 

Graixi,l«t,  .      . 

Do.,  Sod,       . 

4    8    1 
8    8    7 
0   OlOi 

Straw, 
Grain.  Ist,  . 
Do,  .      . 

5    17 
8    114 
0   0  101 

Snpdrph 
AOwkp 

otphato. 
or  acre. 

8 

Straw,  lit, .      . 
Grain,  Ut,  .      . 
Do,   Snd, 

i    8   7 
S    S   7 

0   0101 

Straw, 
Grain, 
Do,   Snd, 

f    1    9 
8   8   7 

0   0  101 

No  Ma 

nnra 

4 

Straw,       .      . 

Grain,  l>t,.      . 

Da,   Snd.       . 

8   887 
8   SSI 

0   0  101 

Straw, 
Grain.  Iti,  . 
Do,  Snd, 

5    184 
.      S  8  81 

0   0   6 

Gommo 
SCwtp 

aSalt 
(Tacre. 

0 

Straw,       .      . 
Grain,  lat,  .      . 
Do,  Snd, 

4    8   5 

8   SSI 
0   0   81 

Straw, 
Grain,  lit,  . 
Do,   Snd. 

.       4   085 
8   8  14 
0   0   7 

The  Plots  measured  lengthways  and  represented  by  A  and  B  were 
sown  with  different  kinds  of  Seed: — ^A — Montana;  B — Ohevalier. 
Manure  applied  as  a  top-dressing  and  rolled  in  22  .  3  .  1899. 


Total  Produoe  Gbain  and  Straw. 


Plot  1  A, 

^     ...  ^?-S 

Plot  1  B, 

^ 

mm* 

a  o.  li. 

7   8  81ft 

H  SA. 

... 

...          ...     7   8  181 

•   SB,       ... 

... 

^ 

8   8   8ft 

-   8A, 

•- 

...         ...     7   0  84ft 

•   8B.       ... 

.. 

... 

8   OSSft 

.   iA, 

... 

...     6   8   8ft 

»   4B,       ... 

... 

... 

8    188 

.   5A, 

••• 

7    1    U 

-    5B,       ... 

... 

... 

7   0  18 

Montana, 

... 

...   88  8  884 

Chevalier.    ... 

... 

... 

40  S    81 

Plots  A  and  B  measured  \  an  Acre  each. 
Plots  1  A,  &a  -^  of  an  Acre. 
Total  produce  of  ^  Acre  Montana  Barley— Grain, 
Total  produce  of  ^  Acre  Ohevalier  Barle}- — Grain, 


0. 

«• 

L 

13 
15 

11} 

D 
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RsTUEK  show^ing  result  of  aa  experiment  with  Manures  on  Potato   -^fl^jf^ 
Crop— Variety  up  to  date  grown  on  27'  drills  each  lot  ^^  Acre.  ^^?^!k^' 


.1   NoHailiire. 


TON& 


20 
20 
20 
90 

20 

20 

20 
20 

20 
SO 

20 
20 

20 

20 

20 
20 


T 


OWT. 


I 

OWT. 


a 


^1 
II 


OWT. 


1-2 
1*2 

2*1 

'i-4 


Yield  of  Acre. 
DupUcatoLoU. 


Avomge. 


Biptn- 


12 


10 


10 


jlO 


11 


o. 


Ab  in  the  three  previous  seasons,  several  varieties  of  Barley  were 
grown  in  1899.  The  Qndn  in  all  cases  was  of  good  malting  quality, 
the  Imported  Standwell  being  the  best.  The  weight  varied  as  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Oorn  per  Acre. 

TOTAL. 

Larse. 

Small. 

UontanA.     .... 
Standwell  (Home  Qrown  Seed), 
Golden  Melon, 
Standwell  Imported.       . 
Carter's  Prb.e  Pioliflo.    . 

Owt.   Qrs.   Lbs. 

18  1        4 
26       1        6 
23       3       12 
21       2       16 
U      2        6 
15       3       24 

19  1         7 

Owt.    Qrs.   Lbs. 
1       2        3 

0  8       18 

1  2        6 

1  1       21 
;o      3       6 

2  0       26 
0       8        7 

Owt    Qn.    LbsL 

19  S         7  . 
27       0       24 
26       1       17 
26       0        9 

20  1       10 
18       0       22 
20       0       14 

Experiment  in  Top-Dressing. 
Second  Year's  Grass  in  Five  Course  BotatioiL 


Vo  Manure,  . 

4i  cwt  Nitrate  of  Soda*  . 
li   „    Snlpfaate  of  AmmoTiia, 


D  2 
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(14).— SYLLABUS  OF  ANNUAL  LECTUEES. 


IV. 


fflSSt®'        L — StUJJJUS  of  LECTUBBS  on  AORICfULTUBAL  CHiaasTBT 

and  Oeoloot. 


Sir  Chablbs  Oamebok,  m.d.,  &c. 

Lbctubb  L — Definition  of  chemisiay.     Matter  indestructible.    Con- 
version of  the  forces  of  nature  into  each  other.    The  elements  of  matter. 

Lboturb  II. — Atoms.  Atomic  laws.    Relation  between  specific  heats 
and  atomic  weights.     Quantivaleucj.     Molecules. 

Lbctubb  III. — Chemical     nomenclature  and  notation.       Chemical 
formulae. 

Lbctubb  IV. — Acids,  bases,   and  salts.      Allotropj.      IsomoiisoL 
The  periodic  law. 

Lbctubb  Y. — ^The  physical  properties  of  gases.     The  laws  of  Boyle^ 
Gay-Lussac,  and  Avog^ro.  Yortex  theory.     Difinsion.     Ocdunon. 

Lbctubb  YI. — ^Oxygen :  its  properties  and  preparation.  Respiration. 

Lbctubb  YII. — Hydrogen  :  its  properties  and  preparation. 

Lbctubb  YIII. — ^Water.  Proportion  of  water  in  difierent  kinds  of 
planto.  Yarious  sources  of  potable  water.  Distillation  of  water.  Action 
of  water  on  metallic  oxides.  Water  of  constitution  and  crystallization. 
Hydroxyl. 

Lbctubb  IX. — Distillation  of  water.  Chemical  examination  of 
water.     Metiiods  of  storing  and  filtering  water.    Its  action  upon  metals. 

Lbctubb  X. — Nitrogen :  its  preparation  and  properties.  The  at- 
mosphere.    The  air  pump  and  its  uses. 

Lbctubb  XI. — The  five  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  nitrous  oxide. 

Lbctubb  XII. — Nitrous  and  nitric  acids :  they  are  formed  by  the 
agency  of  micro-organisms.  Nitric  acids  the  chief  source  of  the  nitrogen 
of  vegetation.    Nitrogen  tetroxide. 

Lbctubb  XIII.  — Ammonia :  its  sources.  Ammoniacal  liquor  fi:t>m  gas 
works.     Preparation  and  properties  of  ammonia. 

Lbctubb  XIY. — Ammonium  and  its  compounds.  The  oompound 
ammonias.     Yalue  of  ammonia  to  plants. 

Lbctubb  XV. — Carbon :  its  existence  free,  as  the  diamond  and 
graphite.  Remarkable  properties  of  the  diamond.  Graphite  and  its  nses. 
Amoiphous  carbon.  Preparation  of  charcoal.  Absorption  of  gases  by 
charcoal.     Uses  of  animal  charcoal  in  destroying  colouring  matter. 

Lbctubb  XYI. — Carbon  dioxide :  its  occurrence  free  and  combined. 
Immense  quantities  of  it  in  nature.     Its  preparation  and  properties. 

Lbctubb  XYII. — Carbon  monoxide :  its  preparation  and  proper- 
ties. Produced  in  lai^e  quantities  in  limekilns,  furnaces,  &c.  Action  on 
red-hot  iron.    Carbon  monoxide  a  deadly  poison. 

Lbctubb  XYIII. — Compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen.  Methane^ 
ethane^  eth^lene^  an4  acetylene.    Coal  gas,     Hydrocartons, 
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Lbcturb  XIX. — CombustioD.  Nature  of  flame.  Incandescence.  The  jppmdiA 
Bunsen  burner.  Chemistry  of  a  candle.  Illuminating  gas  can  beg^^^^jy 
taken  from  a  candle  flame.  (1A>) 

Lbcture  XX. — Sulphur :  occurs  (1)  free,  (2)  as  sulphides,  (3)  m  ^gff* 
sulphates.     Properties  of  sulphur :  its  allotropes.      Remarkable  action  ^^* 

of  heat  upon  sulphur. 

Lboturb  XXI. — Sulphur  dioxide :  its  preparation  and  propertied. 
Sulphur  trioxide  :  its  action  of  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  how  prepared. 
Properties  aud  uses  of  sulphuric  acid,  Pyrosulphuric  acid.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

LicTUBB  XXII. — ^Phosphorus :  never  found  free.  Its  wide  distri- 
bution. Present  in  all  fertile  soils.  Preparation  and  properties  of 
phosphorus.     Allotropic  phosphorus. 

Lbgturb  XXIII. — Phosphorus  pentoxide  and  its  compounds  with 
water.     Ortho-^  pyi^o-,  and  meta-phosphoric  acids. 

Lbctubb  XX IY. — Phosphates.  Mineral  phosphates.  Preparation 
and  uses  of  "  Superphosphate  of  lime."  Phosphorous  and  hypophorous 
acids.     Phosphorus  trihydrida 

Lbcturb  XXIY. — Chlorine :  its  properties  and  preparation.  Oxides 
of  chlorine. 

Lbctube  XX  Y. — Iodine  :  its  preparation  and  properties.  Oxides  of 
iodine. 

Lbgturb  XX  Y I. — Bromine  :  its  preparation  and  properties.  Com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromina  Aqua  regia. 
Fluorine :  its  powerful  affinities.  Isolable  with  difficulty  :  its  pro* 
perties.     Fluoric  acid :  its  action  on  silicates.     Boron  and  boric  acid. 

Lbcturb  XXYII. — Silicon.  Silicon  dioxide — ^the  most  abundant 
substance  in  the  crust  of  the  globe.     Silicic  acids.     Soluble  glass. 

Lbcturb  XXYIII. — Chemical  changes  in  germination.  The  food  of 
plants.  Constituents  of  vegetables.  Carbohydrates  (cellulose,  pen- 
tosans, starches,  sugan,  <Sec.).     Proteids.     Fats.     Mineiul  matter. 

Lbcturb  XXIX. — Manures:  why  they  are  required.  Farmyard 
manure:  how  to  store  and  apply  it.  Liquid  manure  often  wasted. 
Forms  in  which  nitrogen  is  supplied  to  plants.  Free  nitrogen  taken  up 
by  micro-organisms  and  transferred  to  plants.  Manures  suitable  for 
various  crops. 

Lbcturb  XXX. — Animal  chemistry.  How  heat  and  energy  are  main- 
tained in  animals.  Different  action  of  animals  and  plants  on  the  atmos- 
phere.    Feeding  of  farm  ammals.     Chemistry  of  milk  and  its  products. 

GEOLOGY. 

Lbcturb  XXXI. — Figure  of  the  Earth  :  its  density  and  internal 
heat.  Distribution  of  land  and  water.  Shearing  and  crumpling  of  the 
Earth's  surface.  Formation  of  mountains.  Constituents  of  rocks; 
sUioa,  alumina,  and  calcium  carbonate  the  most  abundant.  Potassium 
and  its  distribution  in  rooks  and  soils.  Kainit  and  its  uses  in  agriculture. 
Potassium  salt. 

Lbcturb  XXXII.—- Sodium  and  its  occurrence  in  rocks  and  soils. 
Native  deposits  of  sodium  nitrate :  use  of  it  in  agriculture.     Bock  salt. 

Lboturb  XXXIII. — Magnesium.  Great  variety  of  magnesian 
minerals  in  rocks.     Dolomites.    Asbestos.    Steatite.    Magnesium  salts. 
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499tndix,       Lkcturb  XXXIV. — Calcium.      Immense  quantities  of   limeBtones. 

Naotton  ly.  Freparation  of  lime  from  limestones.  Action  of  water  apon  quicklime. 

(^       Importance  of  lime  in  agriculture. 

ijS^ni^      Lectubb  XXXV. — Calcium  salts.  Gjpsum.     Baryta  and  strontia. 

Lecture  XXXVI. — Aluminium.  Alumina,  the  basis  of  claj. 
Forcelain,  fire,  and  brick  clays. 

'  Leoturb  XXXVII  — ^The  aluoto.  Silicates  of  alumina,  cryolite. 

Lecture  XX XVIII. — Iron  and  its  ores.  How  iron  oxides  in  soils 
benefit  plants.  Ferric  oxide  the  chief  colou ring  matter  of  i*ocks  and  soils. 
Ferrous  and  ferric  salts.  Excess  of  ferrous  salts  injurious  to  plants. 
Manganese  as  a  rock  constituent. 

Lbctube  XXXIX.—  Rock-foriuing  minerals.  Quartz.  Felspars, 
micas,  hornblende,  talc,  augites,  pyroxenes,  olivine,  chlorite,  pyrophyllite: 
Acid  and  basic  rocks.     Igneous  rocks. 

Lecture  XL. — Granites  and  granitoid  rocks.  Syenite.  Granite 
formed  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Soils  of  granite  regions. 

Lecture  XLI. — Eruptive  mcks.  Diorites  and  dolerites.  Basalt. 
The  Giant's  Causeway.     Soils  from  eruptive  rocks.     Volcanoes. 

Lecture  XLII. — Stratified  rocks.  Forces  by  which  rocks  are  eroded 
and  broken  up.  Action  of  frost,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  rain,  waves,  Ac, 
How  rocks  are  formed  out  o  f  debris  of  other  rocks.  £1  e  vation  of  ocean  beds. 

Lecture  XLIII. — Various  kinds  of  strata.  Eflects  produced  on 
stratified  rocks  by  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks.  Dykes,  faults.  Over, 
and  under-thrust  rocks.  Archnan  and  metamorphic  rocks ;  the  soIIb 
formed  from  them. 

Lecture  XLI  V. — Primary  cycle.  Cambrian,  Ordo  vician,  and  Siluiiaa 
systems  ;  agricultui*al  capabilities  of  these  soils. 

Lecture  XLV. — The  Devonian  system.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
The  motmtain  limestone. 

Lecture  XLVI. — ^The  millstone  grit  and  the  coal  measures. 

Lecture  XLVI  I. — The  Mesozoic  cycle.  Permian  systems.  Mag- 
nesian  limestone.     Triassic  rocks.     The  lias.     Oolites,  soils  of  the. 

,    Lecture  XLV  HI. — ^The  Cretaceous  system.  The  Wealden  greensand 
i^halk.     Soils  formed  from  the  rocks  of  the  Mesozoic  cycle. 

Lecture  XLIX. — The  tertiary  and  quarternary  cycles.  Booene^ 
Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Post-Pliocene  rocks.  The  Glacial  Age.  Denu- 
dation.    Boulders  and  boulder  clay. 

Lbotubb  L. — So'd& — sedentary  and  alluviaL  CompoBition  o£  aolla. 
How  plants  obtain  nourishment  from  the  soil.  Action  of  roots  of 
plants  upon  the  soil.     Improvement  of  soils. 


Tbxt  Books  Rbcommendbd. 

, .  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. — MessrB,  Blackwood 
and  Sone^  EdinburgL 

Cameron's  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. — Meurs,  Hodffe$and 
Figgis,  DtMin. 

Fob  Advanced  Students. 
Geikie's  Geology. 
•  TiTdcn's  Chemistr)r.  *  ' 
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II.— Syllabus  of  Veterinary  liEcruREs. 


8«ottoBlY. 

Mr.  Charles  Stebl,  p.R.av.8.  ^  ^-r-    - 

^  ByllAbiii  of 

I.  Introduction. — Illustrations  of  life  being  saved  by  prompt  treat- 
ment. Instances  of  application  of  hygiene.  Technical  terms  nufiUioned 
but  explained ;  knowle  Ige  of  plain  terms  insisted  upon.  Medicine, 
surgery,  anatomy,  physiology  described. 

II.,  III.  General  principles  of  breeding  farm  animals. 

IV.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.  Accidents  connected  with  breeding  previaiu  to 
birth.    Mechanical  and  other  assistance  at  birth.     Accidents  after  birth. 

Vlll.y  IX.  Diseases  consequent  on  breeding.  Operations  connected 
with  breeding  animals. 

X.  Anatomical  and  physiological  description  of  digestive  organs  of 
horses. 

XL  Anatomical  aod  physiological  description  of  digestive  organs  in 
ruminants. 

XII.  **  Hoven"  in  cattle,  **  choking"  in  cattle,  horses,  &o, 

XIII.  Diseases  of  stomach  in  cattle  and  horses. 

XIV.  **  Colic"  in  cattle  and  horses. 

XV.  "  Enteritis"  in  horses  and  cattle. 

XVI.  Poisoning  of  horses  and  cattle. 

XVII.  "  Diarrh(jea,"  "  super-purgation,"  *•  dysentery**  in  horses,  cattle, 

XVIII.  "Diarrhoea"  in  sheep,  lambs,  and  calves,  ''constipation/' 
"  hemuB." 

XIX.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas. 

XX.  Diseases  of  the  liver. 

XXI.  General  anatomical  and  phyHiological  demonstration  of  an 
animal. 

XXII.  Description  of  skeletons,  including  conformation  (cranium, 
nasal  cavities,  tissues,  Ac.) 

XXIII.  Skeletons  to  end  of  vertebne. 

XXIV.  Conformation,  anatomy,  &c.,  of  chest. 

XXV.  Description  of  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  horse?,  cattle,  kc, 

XXVI.  Ligaments,  exostoses,  splints. 

XXVII.  S))avins,  ring-bones,  side-bones. 

XXVIII.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  foot  (horse,  cattle,  Ac.) 
XXIX  Principles  of  shoeing. 

XXX.  Shoeing  horsea 

XXXI.  Sprains,  accidents  to  feet,  ifec. 

XXXII.,  XXXIII.  Various  causes  of  lameness  ("  Navicular  disease,'' 
•*  Laminitis,"  Ac.) 

XXXIV.  Teeth,  dentition,  disorders  of  teeth. 

XXXV.  "  Catarrh  "  cough. 
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Apptnduc       XXXV  [.  "  Laryngitis, "  "  roaring  "  in  horses. 
■«^j  IV      XXXVII.  "Bronchitis,"  '^broken  wind,"  ^'pneumonia, "  "  ploorisy." 
SyQi^of      XXXVTII.  CircuUtion,  disorders  of  blood  vessels. 
XXXIX.  HsBmorrbage  and  wounds. 

XL.  Practical  demonstration  in  yard,  comprising  b«iTi<11iTig  of  animals, 
methods  of  restraint,  &c. 

XLI.  General  description  of  blood  diseases. 

XLII.  "Tuberculosis  "  in  all  Animftlg, 

XLIIL  "  Anthrax  "  and  «  black  quarter.  " 

XLIV.  Swine  fever, 

XLV.  '•  Fleuro-pneumonia, "  "  eczema  epizootica,  "  "  influenza. " 

XLV  L  "  Strangles  "  and  "  pink  eye  "  in  horses,  "  rabies  "  in  dogs. 

XLY II.  General  description  of  parasitic  diseases,  "  sheep  rot.  " 

XLVIII.  "Filaria  bronchi"  in  calves  and  lambs,   "lamb  disease,' 
"  sturdy  "  in  sheep. 

XLIX.  Anatomy   and    physiology    of  skin,    "mange"    in   horses, 
"  scab  "  in  sheep. 

L.  "  Ringworm,  "  "  foot  rot,  "  Ac. 

Hygiene  specially  and  prominently  considered  in  every  case. 


n 


Tbxt  Books  Rsoommekded. 


FitzWygram  oh  "  Horses  and  Stables."    Longmans  A  Co.^  London^ 

"  Our  Domestic  Animals  in  Health  and  Disease." — (2  vols.)  Gamgee. 
Maclaehan  dk  Stewart,  Edinbv/rgh. 

Youatt  on  Cattle  {laUH  edition^  1889.) 
Youatt  on  Sheep  {latest  editum,  1890.) 


III. — Syllabus  of  LRcrruRES  on  Bioloqt,  Zooloot,  and 
Natural  Histoby. 


Mr.  E.  J.  MoWeenby,  tf.A.,  m.d. 

t.  tfUroduetory. — Meaning  of  the  words  Biology,  Zoology^  and 
Kaiural  History — distinction  between  animals  and  plants — shapes  of 
animals  andof  their  organs^/ttnc^torM  of  anima]s,and  how  they  disdiarge 
them-^-enormous  numbers  of  animals  that  are  living  or  have  lived  on 
the  earth---how  classijication  helps  us  to  learn  something  about  all  of 
them — divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom — distribution  of  A^nimi^la  in 
space  and  Mme—practicdl  advantages  derivable  by  the  agriculturist 
from  a  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
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II.  Nature  and  functions  of  the  animal  cell — the  lowest  and  simplest   AppmUx, 
animals  made  up  of  one  cell  only — ^next  lowest  of  several  oeJlSi  all  ^ike,  Beoiioa  IT. 
and   capable    of   coining  asunder— higher  animals  composed  of  vast      ^Ll 
numbers  of  different  sorts  of  cells,  each  of  which  does  its  own  special  f^ST^rcl^ 
work,  and  that  only.     Protoafoo— -divisions — "root-footed"  animals — 
animalcules,  how  they  move — where  we  can   find  them — ^how  to  see 

them — practical  use  of  a  simple  form  of  microscope— demonstration 
of  animalcules  in  water,  procured  by  one  of  the  pupils  from  a  ditch 
on  the  farm.  Faraminifera  and  Badiolarians — the  part  they  take  in 
building  up  the  crust  of  the  earth — parasitic  Protozoa,  and  diseases 
they  may  cause — ague  in  msji'-'Coccidions  of  rabbit,  <bc. — "  red-water  " 
or  Texas  fever  of  cattle. 

III.  Brief  outline  of  the  structure,  function  and  distribution  of 
various  kinds  of  animals  which,  though  not  directly  concerning  the 
agriculturist,  yet  occupy  important  places  in  the  economy  of  nature — 
sponges  ^elly-fiith — corals  and  coral-reefs — stao' fishes — seorurchins, 

IV.  Worms — their  kinds  and  characters — how  impoi*tant  to  the 
agriculturist  —  wheelranimalcules  —  parasitic  tuormSj  and  /reviving 
worms — Cestodes  or  tape^wonns — their  wonderful  life-history— how  they 
injure  their  host. 

V.  Tape^worms  continued — their  different  kinds — the  animals  affected 
by  them — some  notion  how  to  prevent  or  cure  the  disease  they  occasion 
— demonstration  of  specimens  from  the  collection  at  the  Farm. 

V  I.  and  VII.  Fluke-worms — complexity  of  their  life  history — domestic 
animals  they  attack,  and  how  to  prevent  them — ?iair-f4X)rms  and  thorn- 
headed  toorms — thread^worms,  their  numerous  kinds,  and  the  damage 
they  do  to  man,  farm-stock  and  cultivated  plants— eel- worm-disease  of 
com,  clover,  beet — ^its  prevention— demonstration  of  specimens  from  the 
farm  collection. 

VIII.  Free-living  worms — awndids — leeches — the  common  earth- 
worm— ^its  structure,  and  the  important  work  it  does. 

IX.  Joint-fooled  animals — great  numbers  and  importance  of  the 
animals  in  this  division — the  points  they  all  have  in  common,  and  the 
characters  that  separate  their  four  great  sub-divisions— cra&tf  and 
lobsters — spiders^  scorpions^  and  mites — centipedes  and  millipedes — true 
insects. 

X.  CrtMtocda— their  structure  and  divisions — lobsters,  oray-fish, 
orabs,  shrimps,  prawns — ^hermit  crabs,  land  crabs,  king  crabs,  woodlice^ 
barnacles,  Ac. 

XI.  Arachnids — their  structure  and  divisions — mites  and  fiefar— 
how  important  to  the  agriculturist — various  diseases  of  farm-stock  and 
poultry  due  to  these  animals — prevention.  Spiders — ^their  curious 
habits,  and  remarkable  **  instincts  " — scorpions — "  harvestm/sn^*  <fec. 

XII.  Oenlipedes  and  Millipedes.  —  General  ideas  on  the  relations 
of  insects  to  the  other  groups  of  the  joint-footed  sub-kingdom.  (Insects 
are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Moore). 

XIII.  MoUuscs  and  their  relations.  —  Structure,  characters,  and 
divisions  of  their  sub-kingdom — bivalve  shellfish — oysters,  mussels, 
cockles — snails  and  slttgs — their  unsymmetrical  body  and  curious  habits 
'^their  importance  to  the  agriculturists— how  to  prevent  their 
ravages. 
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XIV.  General  review  o/  the  baakhoneless  animala  and  iheir  rdaUan 

'  BooMoii  Vf,  to  the  vertehrata  or  backboned  animalB, — No  hard  and  fast  line  really 
f^^      to  be  drawn  between  the  two  great  divisions — general  charactere  of  the 
ilSuiS^  Vertebrata. 

XV.  and  XVI.  General  characters  of  the  Vertebrata  continued. — 
The  skeleton  and  its  comjKwition — homology  and  analogy — digestive, 
respiratory,  circuhitory,  nei-vous,  locomotive  and  reproductive  systems. 

XVJI.  Fishes. — Their  structure,  habits,  and  divisions. 

XVIII.  Our  ncUive  food-fishes. — Their  conservation,  diseases,  and 
how  to  prevent  them — ^sonie  idea  of  pisciculture. 

XIX.  Amphibians  amd  reptiles. — Not  many  sorts  in  Ireland — struc- 
ture of  the  common  frog. 

XX.  and  XXT.  Birds. — Their  characters,  habits,  and  kinds  —  our 
food  and  game  birds. 

XXII. — Mamrmils. — Their  structure  and  kinds — lower  orders  of 
mammals — duck-moles,  ant^aters,  kangaroos^  opossums^  whales  and 
dolphins^  kc. 

XXIII.,  XXIV.,  XXV.,  andXS:VL  Mammals  continued.— Kooied 
animals— odd-toed  and  even-toed.  Those  that  chew  the  cud,  and  those 
that  do  not — our  most  important  farm-animals — natural  history  of  the 
horse — ass,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  &c.  Flesh-eating  animals. — Dogs  and 
cats — gnawing  animals — elephants — insect-eating  animals — man-like 
animals — conclusion  of  natural  history. 

XXVII.  Structure  and  characters  cf  Fuwgi. — Their  divisions  and 
kinds — mu«An>om9, edible  and  ^\BOiio\x%— pore-bearing Jvmgi — ^how  they 
damage  cur  forest-trees — disc-bearing  Jungi — diseases  they  produce  in 
certain  crops. 

XXVIII.  and  XXIX.  The  lower  Fungi. — Parasitic  forms — the  im- 
portant diseases  of  our  food-plants  which  they  produce — rvM^  smni, 
mildew  and  mould — the  disastrous  effect  of  potato-blight  in  this  country 
— how  vitally  necessary  it  is  to  properly  uuderstand  the  value  of  this 
and  similar  diseases,  and  how  to  prevent  them — spraying  and  other 
preventive  measures. 

XXX,  Yeasts  and  Bacteria. —  The  lowest  Fungi — the  r6U  of 
Bcuiteria  on  the  farm — ^useful  in  the  soil — nitrification — ^fixation  of 
atmospheric  niti-ogcn — the  part  they  play  in  the  body  of  man  and  animals 
as  disease  producers — the  work  they  do  in  the  dairy,  useful  and  hurtfuL 


Tbxt  Books  Hecomhbkdbd. 


I.  On  Zoology, — Nicholson,  "  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Zoology," 
London  and  Edinboro\  Blackwood;  Bitzema  Bos,  '' Agriculturd 
Zoology,''  translated  by  Ainsworth  Davis,  London^  Chapman  and 

.Hall,  1894;  Fream,  •«  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  Ft.  III.,  London, 
John  Murray,  1892. 

II.  On  Fungi. — Fream,  *^  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  chapter  xviL 
For  more. advanced  study,  Von  Tubeuf  and  Smith,  "Diseases  of 
Plants  caused  by  Cryptogamic  Parasites,"  London^  Longmans,  1897. 

TIL  On    Bctcteria. — Von    Freudenreich,      "Dairy    Bacteriology," 
.  London,  Afethum,  1895;   "Principles  of  Modem  Dairy  Praetioe,'' 
by  Grotenfelt,  Jfew  York,  Wiley,  1894. 
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IV. — Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Botany  and  Entouolooy.      Ag^enoig. 

Beotloo  fv. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  a.l.8.,  m.ri.a.  (U^ 

I.  Introductory.     Object  of  lectures.     life-history  of  Hving  organ-  Syllabtu  of 
isms.     Growth,  wliat  it  is.     Reproduction.     How  plants  live  and  grow.  ^'•^^^'^ 
The  green  colour  of  [)lants.     Effect  of  external  influences  on  plant  ]ife. 
Importance    of    knowing    how   plant    is    constituted.       Protoplasm. 
Simplest  forms  of  plants.      The   vegetable  cell.      Organs  of  plants. 
Functions  of  these  organs. 

II.  The  vegetable  cell.  What  it  is.  Size  of  cell.  Parts  of  cell. 
Structure  of  cell.  The  cell  wall,  its  nature  and  properties.  Growth 
of  cell  wall.  Changes  in  cell  wall.  Thickening  of  cell  wall.  How  cell 
wall  remains  j^ermeable  to  water.  Markings  on  cell  wall.  Staining  of 
cell  wall.  Contents  of  cell.  Protoplasm,  its  nature  and  functions. 
19  ucleus.     Cell  division  and  cell  growth. 

III.  Plastids,  their  nature  and  functions.  Kinds  of  plastids.  Where 
found.  Chloroplastids.  Importance  in  life  of  plant.  How  found. 
Increase  in  number.  I^ucoplastids.  Difference  in  functions.  Their 
work  in  the  life  of  the  plant.  Chromoplastids.  Cell  sap.  Presence  of 
Water  in  plant.  Whence  obtained.  Not  pure  water,  various  substances 
held  in  solution.  Colouring'niatters.  Starch.  Chemical  com{X)sition 
of  starch.  Importance  of  starch — how  formed.  Sugars,  fats,  oils, 
mineral  matters. 

IV.  Cell  combinations.  How  cells  combine.  Building  up  of  plant 
body.  Formation  of  tissues.  Cell  walls  of  tissues.  Intercellular  spaces. 
Kinds  of  tissue.  Meristem.  Nature  of  cells  composing  meristem. 
Wliei-e  meristem  is  found.  Kinds  of  meristem.  Importance  of  meris- 
tem in  life  of  plant.     Changes  in  meristem. 

V.  Permanent  tissues.  Changes  in  shape  of  cells.  Kinds  of  i)er- 
manenfc  tissue.  Effect  of  changes  in  economy  of  plant  life.  Systems 
of  tissues.     The  complete  plant.     Secondary  growth  in  thickness. 

VI.  Organs  of  plants.  The  root.  Nature  of  root.  Functions  of  root. 
Structure  of  root.  Absorptive  part  of  root.  Extent  of  root.  Branch- 
ing of  root.  Growth  of  root.  Skin  of  root.  Effect  of  root  pruning. 
Effect  of  transplanting  young  trees.  Treatment  of  roots  in  cultivation. 
Effect  of  medium  in  which  roots  grow.     Adventitious  roots. 

VII.  The  stem.  First  appearance  of  stem.  Further  development  of 
stem.  Functions  of  stem.  Nodes  and  internode&  Internal  structure 
of  stems.  Elinds  of  stems.  Growth  of  stem.  Formation  of  wood* 
Buds.  Nature  of  buds.  Kinds  of  buds.  Effects  of  pruning  trees,  (d) 
for  timber,  (b)  for  fruit. 

VIII.  Underground  stems.  Bulbs.  What  bulbs  and  tubers  are. 
Effects  of  cultivation.  The  potato.  The  leaf.  Mode  of  origin.  Mode 
of  growth.     Nature  of  parts.     Microscopic  structure. 

IX.  The  leaf  continued.  Parts  of  leaf;  the  leaf  stalk  ;  the  leaf  blade. 
The  skin  of  the  leaf.  Stomata.  Importance  of  keeping  leaf  clean. 
Venation  of  leaf.  Functions  of  veins.  Arranc^ement  of  leaves  oh 
plant  Simple  and  compound  leaves.  Duration  of  leaf.  Deciduous 
plants.  Evergreen  plants.  Submerged  leaves.  Leaves  modified  to 
perform  special  functions. 

X.  The  inflorescence.  Parts  of  a  flower.  The  flowering  shoot. 
Bracts.     Kinds  of  bract.     Kinds  of  inflorescence. 

XI.  The  flower.  A  complete  flower.  The  receptacle.  The  calyx  ; 
its  functions ;  its  parts.  The  corolla ;  its  functions ;  its  partH.  Modifi- 
cations in  stractnie  to  secure  fertUisation.  Nectaries  and  noctnt. 
Visits  of  insects. 
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^ppaiiix.       XIT.  The  stamens.    Pai-ts  of  a  stamen.     The  filament.     The  anther. 

Bectloa  Iv.  Structure  of  author.     Development  of  anther.    Changes  during  growth. 

^       Formation  of  pollen.     Structure  of  pollen.     Kinds  of  pollen.     Dehis- 

SyllabiiB  of  oenoe  of  the  anther.     How  pollen  is  transferred.      The  pollen  tubes. 

Leotnnt.     p^jj^^^  ^^  Scotch  fir.     Pollen  of  grasses. 

XIII.  The  pistil  Carpels.  Parts  of  a  carpel.  General  structure  of 
a  carpel.  Sutures.  Apocarpous  and  syncarpous  pistils.  Placentation. 
The  ovule.  Structure  of  ovule.  Ovule  when  ready  for  fertilisation. 
Ovule  after  fertilisation.     How  fertilisation  takes  place. 

XIV.  The  fruit.  Changes  in  flower  after  fertilisation.  How  Tarious 
fruits  are  formed.  Ripening  of  fruits.  Dehiscence  of  fruits.  Con- 
trivances for  protecting  fruits;  for  distributing  fruits.  Changes  in 
fruits  under  cultivation.  Effect  of  selection  and  cultivation  on  fruits. 
Effect  of  soil  and  exposure  on  fruits. 

XV.  The  seed.  Changes  in  the  ovule  after  fertilisation.  Develop- 
ment of  the  embryo.  Structure  of  the  embryo.  Endosperm  and  peri- 
sperm.  Density  of  seed.  Light  and  heavy  seed.  Ripening  of  seed. 
The  seed  coat.  Vitality  of  seeds.  Contrivances  for  the  distribution  of 
seed.     Seed  sowing. 

XVI.  The  life  of  a  plant.  How  plants  feed.  What  plants  are  coiir- 
posed  of.  What  water  culture  tells.  The  elements  necessary  for  the 
life  of  a  plant.  Effect  of  these  elements  on  the  various  functions  of 
plant  life.     Sources  from  which  plants  derive  their  food. 

XVII.  Mutual  beneficial  relationship  between  living  organisms. 
Symbiosia  Root  absorption.  The  ash  of  plants.  Substances  vary  in 
ash  of  different  plants.  Variation  not  accidental.  Manures  for  different 
crops.  Excess  of  some  elements  found  in  plants  poisonous.  Effect  of 
poison  on  roots  of  plants.  Apparent  selective  power  of  roots.  Dis- 
solving ]»ower  of  roots. 

XVIII.  How  plants  absorb  water.  Osmose  and  diffusion.  Effect  of 
protoplasm.  Continuity  of  protoplasm.  How  sap  reaches  the  vessels. 
Ascent  of  the  sap.  Wounds  bleeding.  How  plant  food  is  prepared. 
Action  of  chlorophyll  grains.  First  products.  Conditions  necessary 
for  work  of  chlorophyll  grains.  Storing  away  of  surplus  food.  Action 
of  leucoplastids.  Where  food  is  stored.  Rapid  growth  in  spring. 
Transpiration.  How  excess  of  water  is  disposed  of.  Amount  of  trans- 
piration. 

XIX.  Respiration.  All  living  parts  must  breathe.  Assimilation  and 
metastasis.  Effect  of  light.  The  plant  in  darkness.  Qeimination. 
Conditions  necessary  for  germination.  Why  water  is  necessary.  Why 
atmospheric  air  is  necessary.  Chemical  changes  in  germination. 
Action  of  ferments.  Maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at  which 
seeds  grow.  Effect  of  sowing  seeds  too  deeply.  Effect  of  rapid  changes 
in  temperature. 

XX.  Temperature.  Effects  of  excessive  heat  on  plant  life.  Effects  of 
excessive  cold.  Light.  Dependence  of  plant  life  on  light  Roots 
sprouting  in  darkness.  Overcrowded  plants.  Difference  in  nutritive 
value  of  hard  and  of  soft  grown  plants.  Plants  growing  towards  the  light 
Movement.  Constant  movement  Movement  in  growing  parts  of  plant 
Movement  of  fully  grown  parts.     Irritability. 

XXI.  Asexual  reproduction  of  plants.  Hints  from  nature.  Objects 
of  asexual  reproduction.  Variation  in  plants.  Hybrid  plants.  New 
plants.  Cuttings.  Kinds  of  cuttings.  Effects  of  bottom  heat. 
Grafting  and  budding.  Limits  within  which  these  operations  can  be 
performed.  Physiological  process.  Mechanical  safeguards.  Effects 
of  grafting  and  buddmg. 
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XXII.  Classification  of  plants.      Principles  on  which  plants  are       

grouped.     How  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  up.     How  flowering  Saotton  17. 
plants  are  divided  up.  21!2 

XXIIL  Garden  Lecture. — Illastrations  of  some  of  the  principal  ^J^!^^ 
Agricultural  Natural  Orders.  Lacturet. 

XXIV.  Garden  Lecture. — ^Illustrations  of  some  of  the  principal 
Agricultural  Natural  Orders. 

XXY.  Garden  Lecture. — The  Grass  family. 

XXVI.  Flowerless  plants. — Life  history  of  an  Alga.  Life  history  of 
a  Fern. 

XXVIL  Injurious  insects.  What  an  insect  is.  Not  spontaneously 
engendered.  Hatched  from  nn  egg.  Parts  of  a  fully  developed  insect. 
How  insects  breathe.  The  life-history  of  an  insect.  Transformations 
of  insects.  Larval  stage.  Frequently  injurious  in  larval  stage. 
Characteristics  of  lar\'al  stage.  Caterpillars,  grubs,  and  maggots. 
Pupal  stage.  Insects  quiescent  in  pupal  stage.  Changes  which  take 
place.  Insects  with  complete  transformations ;  with  incomplete.  Imago 
stage.  The  perfect  insect.  Sexual  stage.  Many  insects  injurious  in 
this  stag&     Borers,  weevils,  cattle  flies,  etc.      Habits  of  insects. 

XXVIII.  The  various  groups  or  families  of  insects.  Beetles,  a  very 
injurious  group.  Characters  of  group.  The  grub  stage.  Carrion 
beietles.  The  chafers.  Injurious  in  grub  stage,  and  in  beetle  stage. 
Where,  and  on  what  they  feed.  Where  they  breed.  Means  of  exter- 
mination. Click  beetles  and  wire-worm.  Remedies.  The  weevils. 
The  turnip  flea  beetle. 

XXIX.  Butterflies  and  moths. — Only  injurious  in  one  stage. 
Characters  of  the  group.  life  history  of  the  group.  The  cabbage 
butterfly.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  Injury  by  caterpillars.  Effects  of 
syringing  the  plants.  Effects  of  weak  brine.  The  goat  moth.  Injury  to 
timber.  How  ti-ees  are  injured.  life-history  of  insect.  Buff  tip  moth. 
Injury  to  foliage  of  trees.  How  caterpillars  work.  Birds  as  insect 
destroyers.  Winter-moth.  Wingless  female.  Grease  bands.  Injury 
to  fruit  trees.  The  codlin-moth.  Worm-eaten  apples.  How  the 
caterpillar  works.     Where  eggs  are  laid.     Remedies. 

XXX.  Flies.  Characters  of  the  group.  Maggots.  The  daddy- 
long-legs,  or  crane  fly.  Its  life-history — favourite  breeding  places.  The 
leather-jacket.  How  it  works.  Injury  to  grass  lands,  and  to  various 
crops.  The  wheat-midge.  Red  maggot.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  How 
maggot  works.  The  cabbage  fly.  The  mangol  fly.  Leaf  borers. 
House-bot  fly.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  How  maggots  get  into  horse.  The 
The  ox-bot  fly.  Injury  to  hides.  How  the  maggot  works.  Precautionary 
measures,  Sheeps-nostril  fly.  How  grubs  five  and  feed.  Effect  on 
sheep.  Gadflies.  Bloodsuckers.  The  bee  and  wasp  group.  Saw  flies. 
Wood  borers.    Gall  flies. 


Tbxt  Books  Recokmended. 
"  Stractural  Botany— Flowering  Plants."     D.  H.  Soott. 
Adam  ds  Charle$  Blaek^  London. 


"  Elementary  Botany."     Percy  Groom. 
George  BM  ds  Sons,  London. 


*<  Guide  to  the  Methods  of  Insect  life."    E.  A.  Omerod. 
Simfhin^  Marshall,  ds  Co.^  London. 
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(15.)  Abstract  of  Reports  on  Potato  Culture 


(») 


IV.- 


N«me  of  SobooL 


7ANI0KBT, 


DBUMBANAaSSB, 


MOMBAaH, 


BABBATITOPPT, 


Olabb, 


Pabcanaus. 


Variety. 


How 

Gnltivatod, 

InDrilli 

or 

Bedi. 


Beauty  of  Bute,      . 
Ohampioii,2iid, 
Improved  Ohampion, 
Main  Crop,  . 
Up  to  Date,  . 
Beauty  of  Bute,      . 


Main  Crop,   . 
Imported  Champion, 
Up  to  Date,  .         • 

Champion,  2nd,     . 


Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 
Champion,  2nd, 


Beauty  of  Bute, 
Up  to  Date,  . 
Main  Crop,  . 
Garton, 

Champion,  Snd, 
Up  to  Date,  . 

Lord  DufTerin, 
Beauty  of  Bute, 

Scotch  Ohampion, 

Up  to  Date,  • 
Beauty  of  Bute, 

Main  Crop,  . 
Ohampion  IL, 
Beauty  of  Bute, 
Up  to  Date,  . 

Ohampion,  2nd. 


Imported  ObAmpSon, 
JCatnOrop,  . 


DrillA, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do.. 


da, 

do, 
do, 

do. 


Beds, 
do, 

do, 
do, 
da, 
DriUs, 
da, 
do, 

Beds, 
do. 

Drills, 

do, 
do, 

do. 
do, 
do, 
do, 

do, 

do, 
do. 


Manure  used. 


Farmyard, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 

do, 
do, 
do. 

do. 


do, 
do, 

do, 

do, 

do, 

do, 

do. 

Farmyard  and 
superphos- 
phate, 
do. 

Superphos- 
phate  and 
nitrate     of 
potash. 

Farm  yard  and 
dissolved 
bones, 
do, 

do, 

do, 
do. 

Farmyard  as 

mte. 


kaln 


do, 
do, 

do, 

do,  ' 


Prodooe 
in  Stones 
per  Adre. 


\m 


1,86A 

1,109 
IJ22 

\jSB6 


1,23S 
M07 

8M 

T6S 

019 

1,450 

1.90O 

1,U» 

1^ 
1.43D 

9;2S0 
t920 


U80 
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c^ 


by  Tkaohbbs  in  charge  of  Schooi.  Farms. 

^ffPMMIJSt 

Appevanoe  and  dtUtabUity 

Cooking  Quality. 

GenenlOplnkmon       OvMiNw 
Variety. 

Good  appeanmoe  and  Tory  snitable, 

Superior,    . 

Excellent  for  table  use. 

A  large  atronff  potato,  and  market- 
able for  feedlnff  pnrposea . 

A  ooarae  tuber,  fa&ly  aoltable  for 
mftrket. 

Tbo  soft  (or  general  nse, 

Pretty  fair,       *    . 

Pair. 

Not  very 'suitable. 

Bise  not  uniform.     Suits 

Very  like  the  old  Oham^ 
pion.   Good  for  cattle. 

Cannot  recommend  it  for 
cropping. 

A  heavy  cropper ;  will  be 
grown  largely. 

If  planted  early  would  bo 
very  productive  and  al- 
most free  from  disease. 

A  larse  atrong  tnber ;  aelto  weU  for 

A  large  numtemtber  small  for 
mancet  porpoeee,  as  they  were 
affected  by  dlaease  early  in  the 

Bather  s(ift»      '    . 
Fairly  good.          . 

Yie^amall,  qnaUty  inferior. 

Not  good,    •         •         . 

Not  adapted  for  farm  cul- 
ture here. 
Fair. 

Falrlygood.     .... 

Very  good, . 

Very  burge— almost  too  large  for 
Suitable  in  every  w^y, 

Very  fair,    . 

* 
Splendid,.    . 

A  good  variety,  heavy 
cropperi  and  almost  free 
from  disease. 

A  great  improvement  on 
the  ordinary  Champion. 
Kept  men  longer  than 
any  other  variety,  and 
is  quite  free  from  dls- 

Yery  good  and  snitable, 

Laige  and  good,         •         •         • 

Good, 

Medium,.    ... 

Fairly  good,  not  ao  floury 

as  Champion. 
Mealy    oonditlon,    and 
flavour  good. 
Only  mddiimi,      • 

Allsound :  resisted  diseaM 
remarkably  weU. 

Large  hollow  in  centre; 
resisted  disease  very 
well 

Nearly  all  sound.  . 

Very  fair ;  generally  suitable. 

Notgood,         .         .         .         . 

Failed  considerably. 

Qood,     .         • 

Exoellent,  . 

Bather  tender. 

GoodBize,         .         .          .          . 

Veryfair,    .         .         . 

Very  suitable  to  locality. 

Pretty  fair  for  market. 

Good, 

Hardy,  and  keeps  weU. 
Produce  fair. 

Good,      .... 

Good  keeping  quaUties. 

Qood  early  in  ieaaon,  bat  decline 
aa  winter  approaohea. 

Good,          .     '    . 

An  early  variety. 

Nearly  one^fonrth  of  entire  crop 
too  small  for  market. 

Skin  white  and  dean,  and  nearly 
all  fit  for  market 

Nearly  all  of  moderate  siEe,  suit- 
able for  market,  skin  white,  some 
streaked  with  red. 

Bather  too  k>ng.   yaw  small. 

SUghtiy  yeillow,  dirty-looking  skin, 

Good. 

White  and  mealy. 

White,   mealy,   and   of 
good  flavour. 

Dry,  mealy,  and  of  good 

flavour. 
Soft,  soapy,  and  of  bad 

flavour. 
Good,      .     . 

nary  Champion  grown 

in  Ireland. 
Coming  moreinto  general 

favour  every  year. 
Not  much  grown  in  this 

part,  but  where,  grown 

Kis  well  liked. 
A  fovourite  with  a  great 

many. 
Not  successful  as  a  table 

potato. 
Heavy  cropper  and  keepa 

Keeps  well ;  a  heavy  crop- 
per ;   haulms  •plendid 

Bound  potkto,  snitable  for  market. 

Oral  few  imaU,  snitable  fbr  mai^ 

Good, 

Good  app«branoe,      . 

Bad,  oats  like  soap. 

appearance. 

Keeps  well ;  a  heavy  crop- 
per;  has  a  white  bloa- 
som,  and  the  tops  keep 
green  long. 

Keeps  well ;  aheavy  crop- 
per. 

Keeps  well,  but  is  not  a 
heavy  cropper. 

Airamber  of  small  ones;  good  far 

market 
Falrfliae, 

Splendid,    . 

GhDOd,         •     •    *        . 
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(15.)  Abstract  of  Rrpobtb  oa  Potato  Gultubb 


NameofSohcKd. 

Yaito^. 

How 

Oultivated, 

inDriUa 

or 

BadL 

• 
Manure  uaed 

Produce 

L     In  Stones 

perAen. 

BSNBUBB, 

Ohampion,  • 

DzlUa.     . 

Farmyard, 

989 

M                              •                     • 

UptoDate.  . 

do,        . 

do. 

1,000 

W                              •                    • 

Lord  Dufferin, 

do,        . 

do. 

vm 

M                              •                    . 

Garton, 

dl>,        . 

do. 

im 

N                               •                    • 

MainOrop,  . 

do,        . 

do. 

urn 

TUBBKB. 

■•                 •           • 

OhAmplon  Sod, 
MaJnOrop,  . 

do, 
do. 

Farmyard  an 
superphos- 
phate, 
do. 

d         1JB76 

■• 

UptoDate. 

do,        . 

do. 

uai 

m                   •             • 

Beauty  of  ButOi     . 

do,        . 

do. 

1.7S6 

w                     • 

Imported  Bootoh  Oham- 
pion. 

do. 

do. 

USTB 

BOBOFUL           » 

IfalnCrop,  . 

do,        . 

Faimyazd, 

m 

m                  •            • 

Ohampion  9nd, 

dOL, 

do. 

MO 

m                    •              • 

BeautjofBate^     . 

do,        . 

do. 

900 

tt                    •             • 

do,        . 

do. 

IJOM 

H                            •                   * 

UptoDate,  . 

du. 

do, 
do. 

IjOOO 

••                            •                   • 

8a«m. 

do. 

m                    •              • 

Imported  MUn  Orop, 
Beauty  of  Bute,     . 

Bedt, 
do,        . 

Farmyaidaa 
■nperpluw- 
phate. 
do. 

i           900 
980 

w                     •              • 

do,        . 

do. 

908 

Imported  Scotch  Oham- 
Ohampion  Snd,      . 

da,        . 
do,        . 

do. 
do. 

m 

190 

ST.  EDMUND'S, 

Beauty  of  Bute,     . 

do. 

Fannyard. 

W90 

Imported  Scotch  Oham- 
pion. 
UptoDate,. 

do,       • 
do,        . 

do, 
do. 

m                   •             • 

Ohampion  tnd. 

do. 

do. 

U80 

N                              •                    • 

MaJnOrop,  . 

do. 

dOL, 

t:m 
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Appearance  and  Suitability 
for  Market 


Oooking  Qoallty. 


t 


Good,      . 
Good— large  size, 
Good, 
Exoellent, 
Good— large  size, 


Good  shape  and  suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 

Bad   shape   and    unsuitable  for 
market. 

Bad   shape   and  unsuitable   for 

market. 
Not  good,  .         .  .  . 

Good  shape  and  suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 


Good,     . 
Very  good. 


Very  good. 
Very  good. 

Very  good. 


Fair, 


Small  and  sound  ;  suitable, 

Sound  and  suitable,   . 

Small  but  sound.  Fair  as  a  market 

potato. 
Good ;  suitable, 

Good  appearance ;  not  likely  to  be 
suitaDie. 

Good, 

Fair» 

Very  good,        .  .  .  . 

Very  good,       .  .  .  . 

Fair, 


Good, 
Good, 
Soft, 

Very  good, 
Fair, 

Excellenti 

Good,      . 

Bad,  . 

Medium, 

Excellent, 


Very  good, 
Bad,  . 


Good, 
Very  good,  . 

Fairly  good, 
Fair,  . 


Good, 

Bather  soft. 
Good, 
Good, 
Soft,  . 

Very  good. 
Very  good. 
Fair, . 
Fair,  . 
Very  good, 
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Potato 
General  Opinion  on       Culture. 
Variety. 


Stops     growing 
many  diseased. 
Free  from  disease. 


early ; 


Splendid 

sound. 
Good  cropper ; 

disease. 
Free  from  disease ;  fairly 

good  variety. 


cropper ;     all 
free  from 


Very  likely  to  be  the  miain 
crop  of  the  future. 

Good  for  table  purposes, 
but  not  suitable  for 
market 

Unfavourable. 

Not  well  liked  here. 

The  main  crop  of  this 
k>callty.  The  yield  for 
year  was  rather  owing 
to  large  percentage  qt 
small  onesL 

A  sound  variety;  resists 
hlight  fairly  well.  De- 
serves a  trial. 

Unless  change  of  locality 
improves  cooking  qua- 
lity, it  is  not  to  DO  re- 
commended. However, 
it  is  almost  free  from 
blight 

A  splendid  cropper;  is 
a  favourite  wherever 
known. 

A  favourite  and  a  heavy 
cropper,  but  soon  de- 
teriorates, and  is  subject 


to  blight 
good 


variety  and  a 
heavy  cropper.  It  re- 
sists blight  fairly  well, 
and  will  Improve  as  a 
table  potato. 
A  good  variety,  and  when 
known  is  sure  of  a  place 
on  the  farm. 

Favourable. 


Keep  welL 

Moderate. 

Good  for  general  use. 

Moderate. 

Suits  the  soiL 

Good. 

A  very  heavy  cropper. 

A  heavy  crop. 

Does  not  suit  locality. 
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Appendix.  (15,)   AbSTBACT    of  REPORTS  on  POTATO  CuLTrEE 

Beetion  lY. 
(16.) 

Potato 
Ctdtnre. 


Name  of  School. 


DiRBEENDARBAOH,  . 


Lansdowne, 


GLANUORB, 


KiLLACOLLA, 


BOPWXLL, 


SEEUEENARINKY, 


Variety. 


!      How 
Cnltivated, 
in  Drills   .  Manure  used. 

^^ 
Beda.     ' 

I 


Produce 
in  Stone* 
per  Acre. 


Champion  2Dd, 
Imported  Champion, 
Beauty  of  Bute, 
Up  to  Date,  . 
Main  Crop,   . 

Main  Crop,  . 
Beauty  of  Bute,      . 
Champion  2na, 


Imported  Champion, 

Imported  Champion, 
Champion  2nd, 
Beauty  of  Bute,      . 
Main  Crop,   . 

Imported  Up  to  Date, 

Imported  Up  to  Date, 

Imijoited  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 
Champion  2Dd, 

Imported  Beauty  of  Bute, 

Imported  Main  Crop, 

Improved  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

Champion  2nd, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Main  Crop,    . 

Beauty  of  Bute,      • 

Main  Crop,    .         •         . 
Beauty  of  Bute,      . 
Up  to  Date,  . 
Scotch  Champion,  . 
Champion  2nd, 


Beds, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

do., 
do., 
do.. 


do., 

da, 
do.. 
Drills, 
do., 

do., 

Drills, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

do., 

do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
^do., 


Farmyard, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


SeaweedH  and 
farmyard. 
dOn 


do.. 


do. 


Farmyard  and 
guano, 
do., 

do.. 

Farmyard  and 
special  ma- 
nure. 
do~ 


Farmyard, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


Farmyard  and 
BUpen>ho6- 
phatc. 
do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 


Farmyard, 
do., 
dc 
do., 
do., 


800 
750 
500 
460 
530 

800 
720 
560 


900 

G20 
780 
820 

80O 

1,280 
1,006 
1,215 
2,236 
1.517 

1,175 

1,325 
1,365 
1,150 
1,000 

1,988 
1.612 
2,131 
1316 
1,296 
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Appearance  and  Suitability 
for  HarlEet. 


Cooking  Quality. 


Good,  . 
Good,  . 
Good,  . 
Very  fair. 
Good,      . 


Bou«rh  in  appearance ;  suitable  for 

market 
Delicate  appearanoe;  unsuitable 

for  market. 
Good    appearance:    Rui table    for 

market.  . 


Oi-dinary  appearance ;  commands 
top  price  in  market. 

Good  appearance  and  suitable  for 

market. 
Good,  Bound,  and  suitable  for  mar- 
'ket. 
Small  and  of  fair  appearance;  RUit- 

able. 
Rough  appearance  and  suitable 

for  market. 

A  good  large  potato  ;  sai  table, 


Fair  size,  and  suits  market  fairly 

well. 
Small,  and  unnultable  for  market, 

Fair  size,  and  suits  market  fairly 

well. 
Xarge.  and  well  suited  for  market 

purposes. 
Fair. 


Good  and  suitable,     . 

Qn&uitable  for  nuurket, 
Good  and  suitable,     . 

do.. 
Good,  but  not  suitable  for  market. 


Good  appearance  and  suitable  for 

market. 
Good,  and  excellent  for  market,    . 

Very  fair,  but  too  large  for  market, 

Sound,  and  of  excellent  appear- 
ance ;  suitable  for  markei 

Beautiful  shape  and  good  for  mar* 
ket. 


Excellent,    . 
Good, 
Fair,  . 
Fair, . 
Bad,  . 

Good, 

Good  early  in  autumn. 

Good, 


Very  superior  up  t^  be- 
ginning of  June. 


Good, 
Good, 
Good, 
Good. 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 
Bad,  . 
Fair,  . 
Middling, 
Good, 


Good;    very    firm    and 
mealy. 

Poor, 

Good, 

Good, 

Fair  . 


Good, 

Good, 

Good, 

Excellent, 

Good, 
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Appendix. 

Section  IV 
(15.) 


Potato- 
General  Opinion  on        Culture 
Variety. 


Excellent. 

Good.     . 

Very  fair. 

Fair. 

Good  early  in  year,  bad 
towards  end. 

Favourable. 

An  early  variety. 

A  healthy  variety;  the 
stalks  were  quite  green 
in  October.  Seeds  re- 
quire oaroful  selection, 
as  they  are  liable  to 
miss. 

Still  the  favourite  in  Mun- 
ster. 

One  of  the  best  potatoes 

in  this  district. 
Suits  the  district. 

Good  early  variety. 

Well  liked. 


Suits  the  district;  very 
few  diseaaed. 


A  medium  variety. 
A  very  poor  variety. 
Fair  on  the  whole. 

Good  for  feeding  farm 

animals. 
The  best  variety  on  the 

whole. 

A  favourite,  and  keeps 
well. 

Will  not  keep  well ;  only 

suitable  for  pigs. 
Suitable  for  district. 

.   do. 

Not  suitable  to  locality. 


Heavy  cropper  and  a  gooa 

all  round  variety. 
One  of  the  best  varieties. 

Good  for  stock  feeding. 

VeryuaefuL 

Not  suited  to  district ;  a 
light  cropper  with  weak 
haulmi. 
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Appendix. 

Bectii^IV, ' 
(16J 

Potato 
Culture. 


Appendix  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commis^Umera         [1899. 
(15.)  Abstract  of  Reports  on  Potato  Culture 


Name  of  School 


Olengabrah, 


MULLINAHORNA, 


GARRTHILL, 


Woodstock, 


Clonmore, 


PlLTOWN, 


Ballintallt, 


Variety. 


How 

OultiTated, 

in  Drills 

or 

BedA. 


Up  to  Date,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

Main  Crop,    . 
Champion  Znd, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

Main  Crop,    . 

Champion  2nd, 

Champion  2nd, 

Champion,    . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Beauty  of  But«, 

Champion  2nd, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

Main  Crop,   . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

Champion  2nd, 

Imported  Up  to  Date, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham 

pion. 
Champion  2nd, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute. 

Main  Crop,   . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

Scotch  Champion, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Main  Crop,   . 

Champion  2nd, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

Champion  2nd, 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Main  Crop.  . 


Drills, 

do., 

do., 
do., 

Beds, 

do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 
Drills, 
da, 
do., 

dOn 

do., 

do., 
do., 
do., 

do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do^ 
do., 
do., 

do., 
do, 
do., 
do., 
do., 

do., 
do., 
do., 

do., 


:   Prodnee 

Manure  used.  ;  in  Stones 

per  Acre. 


Fannyardand 
dissolved 
bones, 
do.. 


da, 
do., 

Fannyardand 
superphos- 
phate, 
do, 

dOn 

dOn 

do, 
Farmyard, 
da. 
do, 
do, 
do., 

da, 
do. 
do. 

do., 
do., 
do., 
do, 
da, 
do, 
do, 

do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 

do, 
do, 
do, 

da 


1,000 


900 
IjOOO 

1.260 

2jHN) 

2,fiOO 
3338 

ijm 

M70 
1.122 
1,818 
1,280 

MBO 
1,588 
14»4 

1^ 

1,210 
2,l» 
1,210 
2,420 
1,815 

ijm 
im 

1.208 

788 
807 


700 
780 
800 
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Appenranoe  and  Raitability 
for  Market 


OooXing  Qtxality. 


!  Loiitf-«haped  clean  potato;  very 
I     tnltaUe  for  market. 

A  round  variety ;  very  snitable  for 
market. 

Long  shape,  which  renders  it  nn- 

smtable  for  market. 
Large  and  round ;  suitable, 


Fair  ;  not  very  suitable  for  market, 

Fair,  and  suitable  for  market, 

do.. 

Good,  and  suitable  for  market,     . 

Very  good,  and  suitable  for  mar- 
ket 
Irregular  shape ;  suitable  for  mar- 

Kidney-Rhaped ;  suitable,   . 

A  good  round  potato ;  suitable,     . 

Good 


Though  wasteful,  it  is  the  most 
popular  market  potato  in  dii4- 
triet 

Good 


Good 

A  remarkably  vigorous  and  well- 
shaped  pot<ato ;  not  yet  known 
in  market 

Good, 


Very  suitable  for  market,   . 

Suitable  for  market,  . 

Good  appearance. 

Very  suitable  for  market,   . 

Suitable  for  market, 

A  good  clean  variety,  but  many 
smalL 

Suitable  for  market, . 

Large  and  of  good  appearance; 

suitable. 
Not  suitable  to  market,  being  too 

smaU. 
Large  and  round;   suitable  for 

market 
Good,      ..... 


Excellent :  improves  year 
by  year. 

Good, 


Fuirly  good  in  May, 

Not  good  at  present,  but 
has  improved  since  la^t 
year. 

Good, 


Good, 
Middling, 
Fair, . 
Very  good, 
Excellent, 
Very  fair, 
Good, 
Good, 
Very  good. 


Good,  . 
Good,  . 
Good  shape,     . 

Unsuitable  for  market, 


Good, 
Good, 
Good, 

Good, 

Very  good. 

Not  aaoertained,   . 

Not  ascertained,   . 

Good, 

Good, 

Dry  and  well  flavoured, . 

Dry  and  well  flavoured, . 

Soft  and  of  bad  flavour, . 

Soft  and  flavourless. 

Soapy    and    badly    fla- 
voured. 
Good, 

Good, 
Fair, . 
Good, 

Bad,  .  .  .  . 
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---    Section  IV. 
(15.) 


Potato 
General  Opinion  on       Culture. 
Variety. 


Good  yield;  the  best  of 
the  new  varieties. 

Is  not  a  heavy  cropper, 
but  suits  land  of  me- 
dium quality. 

Poor  cropper,  but  keeps 
well. 

A  heavy  cropper  and  re- 
sists dlMase  well. 

Large  and  hollow  in 
centre. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

An  excellent  variety. 

The  best  variety  for  gene- 
ral purposes. 

A  heavy  cropper  and  free 
from  disease. 

Favourable. 

A  good  variety. 
5  per  cent,  diseased. 

Free  from  disease. 
Free  from  disease. 
Free  from  disease. 

A  few  diseased. 

Best  aU  round  variety. 

Yield  good. 

Not  ascertained. 

Ranks    next    to    Scotch 

Champion. 
A  favourite  in  district 

A  good  variety,  both  aa 
regards  quality  and 
quantity. 

A  favourite. 

A  heavy  cropper,  with 

few  small  ones. 
A  bad  crop  this  year. 

Kept  green  for  a  long 
time. 

Suits  the  district  Re- 
tained colour  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Very  viperous  and  free 
from  disease. 

Not  so  good  as  Champion. 

A  good  crop.   A  rival  of 

the  Champion  and  an 

earlier  variety. 
Almost  a  total  failure; 

does  not  suit  soil  nor 

district 
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Appftiiiix. 
Section  IV. 

Potftto 
Culture. 


(15.)  Abstract  of  Reports  on  Potato  Culture 


Name  of  School. 

Variety. 

1 

1     now 

Cultivated, 

in  Drills 

or 

Beds. 

Manure  used. 

Prodncc 
in  Stones 
per  Arre. 

KnXASSER, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

Beauty  of  Bute,      . 

Beds.       . 
do.. 

Farmyard  and 
dissolved 
hones, 
do.. 

1.911 

n 

Champion  2nd, 

do.. 

do.. 

1.49S 

If                      • 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do.. 

do.. 

1.599 

CAHRAOORRU. 

Main  Crop,   . 
Champion  2n(i, 

do., 
do.. 

Farmyard, 
fruano,  and 
superphos- 
phate, 
do., 

1.280 
1,600 

„                  . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do.,        . 

do.. 

2,410     ■ 

M 

Scotch  Champion. 

do.. 

do.. 

1J») 

1 

>»                                    • 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do.. 

do.. 

2J090     1 

., 

Champion  2nd, 

do.. 

do- 

2.210 

DOOCASTLE,      . 

Main  Crop,   . 
Up  to  Date,  . 

do.,        . 
do.. 

Farmyard  and 
spooial  ma- 
nure. 

do.,         . 

1.109 
1.344 

»♦ 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 
Champion  2nd, 

do., 
do.. 

do..        . 
do.. 

1.495 
1.3S1 

„ 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do.. 

1,364 

KINAFPE, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Drills,      . 

Farmyard,    . 

604 

» 

Champion  2nd, 

do- 

do.. 

600 

f. 

Beauty  of  Bute,      . 

do.. 

do. 

5»     I 

„ 

Main  Crop,   . 

do.. 

do.. 

675 

» 

Scotch  Champion,  . 

do.. 

do.,        . 

584  ; 

CARROWMORE    PAL- 
MER, 
ft 

Main  Crop,    . 
Beauty  of  Bute,      . 

do., 
do., 

Farmyard  and 
Kuano. 
do.. 

1,«M6 
1.740 

,. 

Champion  2nd, 

do.. 

do. 

1308    , 

.            . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do- 

do.. 

1314 

„ 

Improved  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

do., 

do.. 

1,636     1 

CALLOW, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

Beds, 
do.. 

Farmyard, 
do.,'      . 

1,536 
1320 

„ 

Main  Crop,   . 

do.. 

do.. 

2,320 

,, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do.. 

do.. 

1.664 

,. 

Champion  2nd, 

no.. 

do.. 

2,680 
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Appearance  and  Suitability 
for  Market. 


Cookintf  Quality. 


Qenenil  Opinion  on 
Variety. 


SecUon  IV. 
(16.) 

Potato 
Culture. 


Good, 

Excellent,    . 

Good 

Excellent,   . 

Fair 

Fair, 

Fair 

Fair, 

Medium  size ;  suitable. 

Good, 

Round  and  good  size ;  suitable,    . 

Excellent,   • 

houis  and  flat ;  suitable. 

Fair, 

Round  and  t;ood  size ;  suitable,     . 

Excellent,    . 

Medium  size ;  suitable, 

Exeollent,   . 

Round  and  largo, 

Excellent.    . 

Not  good,         .          .          .          . 

Bad 

Fair,        ..... 

Middling,     . 

Good 

Good, 

Very  good :  suitable, 

Very  good,  . 

Fair 

Fair,  .      '   . 

Gtx)d  apijearanco:   only  sui table 
for  market  in  early  autumn. 

Good  appearance ;   only  suitable 
for  market  an  an  early  variety. 

Good  appearance;   only  suitable 
for  market  in  autumn. 

UubUitable  for  market, 

Sweet,  but  soft,     . 
Sweet  and  tender. 
Mealy  and  sweet, 
Mealy  and  sweet. 

Sweet,  but  soft,     . 

Fair 

Fair, 

Good 

Good, 

Good,      .          .          .          .          • 

Fair, 

Good, 

Soft 

Fair, 

Very  good,  . 

Suitable  for  market,  . 

Very  moderate,     . 

Fairly  siutable  for  market,  though 
not  HO  good  as  Champion. 

Pretty  fair, 

Good, 

Tender  and  mealy, 

Large  and  suitable  for  market,     . 

Soft,  . 

DocM  not  resemble  old  Champion. 
It  has  a  tender  skin,  and  is  suit- 
able for  market. 

Good  imd  very  sweet,     . 

Good  in  every  respect. 

do. 
Rather  watery, 
da 


Not  a  favourite,  as  pro- 
duce is  small 


cropper ;    well 


A    good 
liked. 
Good. 


A    uood    cropper;    well 

hkod. 
Very  good. 

Resists  disease  well,  and 
will  probably  turn  out 
the  best  variety. 

Many  diseased. 


Fair. 

Good  yield,  but  many 
damaged. 

The  best  of 'these  varie- 
ties. 

Fair. 


Does  not  keep  well. 

The  best  variety  for  re- 
sisting disease. 
Poor  disease-resister. 

do. 

Weak  in  resisting  disoa.se. 


Few  diseased. 

Fair ;  very  few  diseased. 

Late  variety,  good  crop- 
per, best  variety  for  re- 
sisting disease. 

A  good  cropper;  rohists 
disease  very  well. 

Many  small;  resists  dis- 
ease fairly  well. 

Free  from  dlt^case  and 
suitable  to  locality. 

Avenige  size,  free  from 
disease,  and  keeps  good 
till  mid-winter. 

A  good  variety  and  mode- 
rately heavy  cropper. 

A  very  good  yield,  as 
many  as  24  marketable 
I)otatoes  on  one  stalk. 

The  best  variety  ;  practi- 
cally none  diseased.  The 
bloHSoniH  remained  until 
October. 
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Section  IV, 
(16.) 

Fbtato 
Culture 


Appendix  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commisauyners         [1899. 
(15.)  Abstract  of  Reports  on  Potato  Cui/ture 


Name  of  School. 

Variety. 

How 

Cultivated, 

in  Drills 

or 

Beds. 

Manure  used. 

Prodooc 
in  Stones 
per  Acre.  1 

Nbwtownbrowne,  . 

Champion  2nd, 

Drills,     . 

Farmyard,   . 

•     2jm 

„ 

Main  Crop,   . 

do.,        . 

da,        . 

900 

M 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do..        . 

do.,        . 

2,287 

»♦                                 •                       • 

Scotch  Champion,  . 

do.        . 

da,        . 

im 

M 

Beauty  of  Bute,      . 

do.. 

do.,        . 

2.ieo 

Leiunch, 

» 

Up  to  Date,  . 
Champion  Stod,       , 

Bods,       . 
do.,        . 

Farmyard  and 
Qoulding's 
special 
do. 

2,640 

n 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 
Moynalty  King,      . 

do.,        . 

da. 

2,480 

.. 

da, 

da,        . 

2.400 

*'               .                     * 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do..        . 

da,        . 

2.100 

" 

Main  Crop,   . 

do.. 

da,        . 

1340 

NOBTHYiLBD,    . 

Main  Crop,    . 

Drills,     . 

Farmyard,    . 

1,217 

» 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do.,        . 

do.,        . 

1,672 

,, 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

da,        . 

1,2«2 

"                          ;. 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do.. 

da,        . 

1,650 

M 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

do.,        . 

do..        . 

1.100 

DOONFLYN,       . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Beds,       . 

da. 

2,400 

n 

Main  Crop,    . 
Beauty  of  Bute,      . 

do.,        . 
do,        . 

Guano     and 

farmyard. 

do., 

1» 
1,600 

» 

Imported  Champion, 

do.,        . 

da.        . 

2.240 

' 

Champion  2nd, 

do.,        . 

do..        . 

2.000 

CALUY, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Drills,      . 

Farmyard,    . 

2.900 

n 

Beauty. 

do.,        . 

da,        . 

2,214 

n 

Main  Crop,   . 

do.,        . 

do.,        . 

iU36 

It 

»>                      • 

Scotch  Champion, 
Champion  2nd, 

do..        . 
do..        . 

do,        . 
do.,        . 

2.000^ 
2,38a 

'  4 
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Appendix, 
Section  IV. 


Cooking  Quality. 


Very  suitable  for  market ;  eyes  not 
as  deep  as  in  old  Champion. 

Suitable  for  market,  . 
Very  suitable  for  market,    . 
Unsuitable  for  market, 

Good ;  suitable  for  market, 


AlongpoUUo ;  suitable  for  market, 

A  good  round  potato  ;  suitable  for 
market. 


A  round  potato :  suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 

A  round  potato  ;  suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 

A  round  potato ;  suitable  for  mar- 

A   long   potato;    unsuitable  for 
market. 


Fair, 

Very  good, 
Good, 
Good,      . 
Good,      . 


Kidney  shaped, 
Bound,    . 
Bound,    . 
Bound,    . 
Bound,    . 


Unsuitable  for  market. 

Suitable  for  market,  . 

Fair, 

Suitable  for  market,  . 

Not  good  for  market. 


Good, 

Good, 
Good, 
Good, 

Good, 

Fair,  . 
Good, 

Good, 
Good, 
Good, 
Fair, . 

Good, 
Very  good, 
Very  fair, 
Good, 
Very  good. 

Excellent. 


. 

Middling,     . 

. 

Good, 

,               , 

Good, 

• 

Good, 

Fair,  . 

Good, 

Fair,  . 

Very  good,  . 

Bad,. 

Potato 
General  Opinion  on       Culture. 
Variety. 


Besists  blight  very  weU, 
and  keeps  green  until 
October.  Not  hoUow  in 
centre. 

This  variety  ranks  lowest 
with  regsu^  to  produce. 

Fine  cropper,  but  rather 
subject  to  blight. 

A  good  cropper,  has  deep 
eyes,  and  tlie  large  ones 
are  hollow  in  the  centre. 

Subject  to  blight 


Splendid  yield,  and  resists 
blight  well  until  about 
middle  of  September. 

Suits  the  district,  and  re- 
sists blight  until  middle 
of  September ;  the  best 
variety. 

Suits  the  district. 

A  good  variety,  and  re- 
sists disease  welL 

A  good  variety  ;  suits  the 
locality. 

Does  not  suit  the  district. 


Fair. 

Best  variety  for  district 

in  a  dry  year. 
Good  blight  resistor. 

Much  diseased. 

Yield  small. 


A  very  useful  variety. 

Does  not  suit  locality. 

Worthy  of  a  trial. 

No  superior. 

Besists  blight  weU,  and 
will  probably  be  exten- 
sively cultivated  when 
better  known. 

Not  suited  to  locality 

Good  for  all  purposes. 

Fair. 

A  very  good  crop. 

A  good  croppei 
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